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THE INTRODUCTION, 


VES N every important undertaking, much, very 
Sdoeee much, depends on beginning well. When a 
traveller takes the wrong path, in his firft fetting 
out, the miftake, when difcovered, is peculiarly 
mf difcouraging, and, finding himfelf embatrraffed, he 
may atteMmpt, too late, to correét an‘error which 
he fhould have guarded againft in his commencement. It may 
be eafier, with care and attention, to purfue our proper road, 
than after having made an early inadvertent digreffion from it 
to return into it again. The tafk is not only difficult, but it is 
with regret that we tread back thofe fteps which we have trod 
in vain. The path of virtue is the path of peace; in that only 
we can travel with fafety, or rationally hope to enjoy permanent 
sions. Innumerable by-paths diverge in different dire€tions 
tom the ways of wifdom, and many are unhappily betrayed 





into them; inflamed by paffion, and attracted by flattering 


an ire we are too eafily diverted from the moft interefting 
ufinefs of life; and, giving ourfelves up to the extravagance of 
QL. I, A2 _ Caprice, 
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caprice, indulge temporary gratifications at the expence of 
every virtue that gives real dignity to human nature. 
I mean to begin this work as I intend to continue and end 


jt; in advocating the caufe of virtue, and in attempting ‘to - 


promote the effential interefts of mankind. Of all employ. 
ments that is the nobleft and beft. Its fuccefs may be precarious, 
its end may be defeated, but its reward is fure. But, when] 
reflect on the importance of the work, the execution of which 
I have enpaced, at leat, to attempt, and the weaknefs of the 
abilities which are to have the: principal direction and fuper. 
jntendency of it, [ am not without fears and doubts refpectin 

the fuccefs of my enterprize. My feelings are fimilar to 
thé man’s, who is on the point of embarking on a tempettious 
Gcean, where many rocks and fands lie concealed beneath the 
furface of fhallow water. I mean, however, to ftcer my courfe 


by the compafs of virtue, and to keep.a good look-out on every _ 


quarter. To prefent the public with a mifcellaneous colleétion, 
adapted at once to pleafe the imagination, inform the judge. 
ment, and enforce the obligations of virtue, is confeffedly an 
ardudus tak, Bpt, as to regulate the paffions and render them 
fubfervient to virtue, is the grand bufinefs of life, it is a 
bufinefs 1 mean to promote among my readcrs, and not negle&. 
in-myfelf ; and 1 am encouraged by a hope, fondly cherifhed 
heart. that, by my own affiduity and the occafional aid deriv 
from fuperior abilities, I fhall be able to proceed in a manner 
that may bring no ‘difcredit on myfclf, nor any’ on my 
friends, who fo freely gave in their names to countenance my 
attempt and promote the declared end.of this publication. My 
principal wifh is to inform all my readers, and it will give me 
pain to offend any of them, and fhould I fail in the execution 


of my plan, they fhall have no juft occafion to charge me with ~ 


ingratitude or negle¢t. 


A principal part of this work is to confift of pieces feleted 
from authors in the feveral walks of fcience, with whofe 


writings moft of the learned are well acquainted; many things 
therefore, in the Monthly Ledger, which will be recommended 
by the grace of novelty and convey information to the 
generality of readers, efpecially the youth, will make no 
uddjtion to the ftock of knowledge already poffefled by the: 
Jiterati; though this clafs may fometimes meet with freth 
accounts of improvements made in the fciences, as well as 
derive pleafure from occafionally feeing the effence of large 


volumes comprifed in a few pages, with fome of the fcattered | 


interefting fragments of erudition, colleQed from the obfcurg- 


recefles of libraries where they have long lain no 
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in manufcript ; and other ufeful extra&ts and anecdotes taken 
from the rude mafs of letters. 

" [have no defign of making a teview of all new publications, 
but fhall occafionally make extracts from fome of both new 
and old, and recommend fuch as appear to me to be worthy 
of note, and contain ufeful intelligence. 

In looking over the lift of fub{cribers to this work, I find it 
made up of names that will do me credit with the public; and, 
amongft the reft, many of the literati, whofe abilities, em- 
ployed in a leifure hour, would do credit to the work itfelf, 
and might be’ of lafting benefit to mankind. The man, who, 
from a laudable motive of doing good, contributes his part to 
the common ftock of virtue and ufeful fcience, will, on a 
review of his works, in the evening of life, derive a pleafing 
fenfation from the teftimony of his own confcience, and may 
seafonably hope, that, when death fhall put an end to‘all his 
Jabours under the fun, his honeft, though feeble, attempts te 
promote the rectitude and happinefs of fociety, will be re- 
warded by his Maker. The correfpondence of fuch men, 
. among the learned and ingenious of every denomination, on 
any interefting fubjeéts, will be highly acceptable and grate- 
fully acknowledged ; but it is not my defign to make the 
Monthly Ledger a repofitory of obfcene, fceptical, irreligious 
eflays, memoirs, and anecdotes ; nor of the extravagant pro- 
duétions of a miftaken zeal; at the fame time not to exclude 
pieces decently wrote and evidently tending to advance the 
taufe of general piety and virtue, nor others adapted to infpire 
innocent chearfulnefs: there is a fpecies of pleafantry which 
the chafteft virtue my be allowed occafionally to indulge with- 
out offence, and pieces in profe or verfe, calculated to excite 
that fpecies of pleafantry, will be readily admitted ; but fuffer 
me'to fuggelt to my readers, if in common converfation we 
fhould be on our guard, and watch the door of our lips that 
we offend not at our tongues, or fuffer any word to efcape 
from them that may be offentive to virtue, we fhould be ftill 
more cautious in our literary compofitions, defigned to be 
uttered to the world from the prefs. Verbal errors and inad- 
vertences, publifhed only within the narrow circle of our 
acquaintance, are cognifable but by a few, make lefs impreffion 
on them, and may fooner be forgot than thofe publifhed to the 
world at large in print,-which may be copied and diffufed far . 
and wide, and continue to operate as a poifon among mankind 
in fucceeding generations, long after their authors are dead 
and forgotten. Many of the learned, in the decline of life, 
when confcience refumed the feat fhe loft, have felt much 
from a review of their juvenile perfoymances, abounding with 

‘ Mie Witti- 
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witticifms, and ludicrous effays on ferious and interefting fube 
jets, made at the expence of wifdom and virtue, calculated tq 
undermine the moft rational hopes and. religious principles of 
mankind, and to divert their attention from the only fource 
of permanent felicity. ‘The retrofpeé of the errors contained, : 
in their youthful lucubrations has been peculiarly painful,. and 
they; would, had ‘it been poffible, have expunged them from 
every record. under heaven with their tears. heir mornin 
errors, however, fome of them attempted to cancel by a 
voluntary facrifice of their talents at the fhrine of virtue in the 
evening of life; it is to be hoped they quitted the mortal ftage 
approved of God, and are numbered among the juft. The 
late virtues of thefe men I confider as fo many beacons, erected 
en the perilous coaft of human life, toapprize fucceeding 
voyagers of the rocks and fhoals, where not a few have been 
isrecoverably loft, and themfelves narrowly efcaped perdition, 
‘Fhe judicious Locke’s laft words to Collins are a mementg 
worthy of being .infcribed on every man’s heart, and. to bg 
carried along with him in every ftage of. life. ‘* This world is 
$*..a fcene of vanity that foon paffes away and affords no folid fatisa 
“* fattion but the op i igh of well. doing and the hopes. of 
$* another life. This is what I can fay by experience, and what 
$© you will find when yau.come to make up your account.” v7 
. From what I have already faid, the admirers of obfcene > ° 
fongs and prints, and the lovers of galantry and intrigue, will 
expect to find nothing in the Monthly Ledger adapted to, their 
tafte. It is not for fuch I defign my publication. I mean,ta 
point out to my readers’ the happy medium that lies between 
the dull apartments of a convent, and the houfe of riot, and 
debauchery. In the former, the miftaken devotee, a folitary 
ufelefs figure, fequeftered from fociety, pines away his days in 
- the exercife.of numerous aufterities and. fuperftitious rites, 
imagining that he cannot pleafe God without affiGing him- 
felf, or be happy in the next world without making himfelf 
miferable in this. The latter, a deluded rake, facrifices health 
and peace in nocturnal revellings and debaucheries, and, whilg 
he boafts of enjoying life, is incapable of relifhing its moft 
*yaluable bleffings, nor has a tafte for pleafures which the wife 


' gnd worthy prefer to all others, * Tbe foul’s calm fun-Jhine and 
S° the heart-felt joy.” 
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On the origin of LETTERS, from WeMassev’s Effin. 
Printed 1763. 


‘ PENH E- invention of letters (and their various combinations 
in the forming of words, in any language*) has fome- 
-thing fo ingenious and wonderful in it, that moft, who have 
ex profeffo treated thereof, can_ hardly forbear,attributing it to _ 
adivine original. Indeed, if we confider of what vaft.and 
-even daily fervice it is to mankind, I think it muft be allowed 
to be one of the greateft and moft furprizing difcoveries that 
ever was known in the world. We all know of what general 
ufe the art of writing is in trade, in contracts of every kind ; - 
in preferving, improving, and propagating learning and know- 
ledge ; in communicating our fentiments to, and correfpond- 
ing with, our friends or others, at any diftance, whither letters 
_can be conveyed ; and, in fine, by the means of writing, as the 
moft valuable of all its advantages, we have a code or fyftem 
of divine laws, ufeful biftory, indifputable revelations, and 
moral inftructions and precepts, as a conftant directory for our 
conduct in our courfe through this probationary ftate of life.to 
a happy eternity. \ 
Writing, in the moft ancient language we know of, is called 
PIP Dikduk, which we are told fignifies a fubtle invention, 
We may reafonably conclude that the ufe of letters was little 
known in Adam’s time, though he lived g30 years, for we 
have no certainty that he committed any thing to writing ; we 
have no authentic record or regifter of any epiftles written, or 
meflages fent, or contracts made, in any form of charadters, 
for the firft thoufand years after the creation of the world... [ 
- find no intimation of the ufe of letters in the Holy Scriptures, 
till the time of the children of Ifrael’s fojourning in the wildernefs 
of Sinai. Jofephus indeed tells us that Abraham, when he 
went to fojourn-in Egypt, there taught the Egyptians. arith- 
- metic and aftronomy ; which, if true, doubtlefs puts it beyond 
all difpute, that writing was in ufe in his time; for it canaot 
' well be fuppofed, that he could teach them thofe two fciences 
merely by oral inftructions, without the intervention .and 
affiftance of letters. ‘The fame author intimates, that -Abra-. 
ham brought thofe {ciences with him from Chaldea, and con~ 


fequently 


* Robert More tells us, that the various combinations of twenty- 
four letters, and none of them twice repeated, will amount to 
620,448,401 57 3322394.39,3600,000; this is indeed a moft fur- 
prifing number, and a laborious tafk it was in that author to in- 
veftigate it. | 
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fequently that they were in vogue in that country before Ab 
ham was born, but fiow long we cannof detérmine. 

The ingenious author of Speélacle de Ja Nature forms aq 
hypothefis upon this fubject which has an air of probability; — 
he goes no higher for the invention of writing; thah the time | 
“when the fons, or immediate defcendants of Noah, feated — 

~ themfelves in the wide plains of Chaldea (which in holy writ | 
- js called.Shinar) after the confufion of languages at Babel... _ 
‘This hypothefis is ftrengthened by what Jofephus fays of | 
—~Abrzham’s bringing the fcience of arithmetic and aftrenomy- 
with him from Chaldea, and inftruéting the Egyptians therein 
fo that, from this fuppofition, the inhabitants of Chaldea are 
made the firft inventors of letters not long after Noah’s flood, 
But, however plaufible this hypothefis may appear, there will - 
always be a ftrong prefumption againft it; in that we find not 
any footfteps or intimations of the ule of writing, during that © 
riod of time, in the Mofaic records; which are by much the | 
oldeft and moft authentic of any now extant. Let the art of 
writing however begin when it will, without doubt the fir 
effays were rude and irregular ; and it is generally agreed, that 
it was firft fet forth in hieroglyphics or fymbols. Hieroglyphics 
is originally a Greek word; and, in the primitive fignification 
thereof, denotes thofe figures or images, made ufe of by the 
ancient Egyptians, to exprefs the principal dogmata of theif 
religion and moral fcience. Thefe were at firft ufually ens | 
graved upon great ftones or obelifks. Doubtlefs other nations 
practifed the fame in the beginning of writing, but are not fo 
much noticed as the Egyptians, who maintained a fet of priefts | 
’ or learned men amongft them to cultivate and improve that 
{cience. 

Auguftine Calmet, in his ditionary of the bible, under thé 
article of Jettres, has the following paragraph, which I fhall 
recite as relative to and corroborating the argument I have 
been advancing. ‘* We are aflured, fays he, that the Egyp- 
*< tian writing, at the firft, was merely hieroglyphical; the 
‘¢ figures of animals, and other things graven upon ftonesor 
‘¢ painted upon wood ; by the means of which they preferved 
‘* the memory of grand events.” That way of writing is 
perhaps the moft ancient of any in the world; we ftilk fee 
many fpecimens of it remaining upon obelifks and marbles 
brought from Egypt. 

- I am not ignorant that fome writers, of great fame and 
antiquity, afcribe the invention of letters to the E 
———tians. Tully makes Hermes, of the sth Mercury, whtal 
he fays, the Egyptians cal} Thoth, the firtt inventor of letter 
and laws amongft them. Others call this Zdctb by the 7 
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of Hermes Trifmegiftus, but are not agreed about the time in 
which he~lived. Diodorus Siculus tells us likewife, that this 
Mercury invented the firft characters of writing, gave names 
to many ufeful things, and taught men the firft rudiments of 
aftronomy. Plato alfo, in his Phedon, introduces Socrates. 
{peaking to the fame purpofe; and, amongft cther things, 
attributes to Theuth (as he there cails him) the invention of 
letters. But, as‘we are not informed what language he wrote 
in, nor what characters he made ufe of, nor of any other 
circumftances of the fact, it feems to be only a traditionary 
ftory, and therefore not of fufficient authority to fet afide the. 
prior claim that is granted to the Aebrew or Samaritan 
character. The Chinefe, indeed, a(lcribe the invention of 
letters to Fohi, the firft of their kings, who is faid to, have 
reigned in the times of the patriarchs, Eber and Peleg, which 
was 600 years before Mofes was born; but, as the hiftory of 
Fohi, as well as much of the Chinefe chronology, is efteemed 
by good judges to be fabulous, we cannot fet the invention of 
the Chinefe writing in competition with that in which the 
books of Mofes were compofed: fo that, upon the whole, I 
cannot find but that the fquare Hesrew character, or that which 
is now called the Samaritan, is of the greateft antiquity of any 
that has yet been difcovered. 

The next things [ propofe to enquire into are, What 
materials men at firft made trials of writing upon? with what 
initruments or pens? and with what fort or charaters? The 
mott obvious materials, that would naturally present themfelves 
tothe minds of the inventors of letters, feem to be, in my 
opinion, ftone, wood, and metals; and, while writing was only 
hieroglyphic, or fymbolic, thofe materials might anfwer the 
purpofe. 

The curious may fee a copy of a letter written, or rather 
engraven, on plates of ftone, which Themittocles, the Athenian 
general, fent to the lonians, in Herodotus, lib. viii. cap. 22. 
Writing upon Jtone, even in a common affair, is fo late as 
fince the return of the Jews from tneir Babylonith captivity, 
Not 500 years before the birth of Chrift; but wood feems to 
have been the mott convenient; and the moft ancient books 
among the Romans were called T'abule, becaufe they were 
compofed of thin pieces of wood, or boafds finely fliced. 
Plutarch and Diogenes Lacrtius inform us, that Solon’s laws 
were infcribed on tables of wotd; and Solon flourifhed, about 


600 years before the birth of Chrift, in the time of the prophet 


Ezekiel; but, in his time, books among the Jews were written & $o/.< 4 


upon rolls of parchment, probably, as appears from that. 
Prophet’s own teftimony ; and we are told by Paufanius, in‘ 
Vou l, B his 





f ; 
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his Boeotica, that Hefiod’s works were written on lead, and 
preferved till his time, though much defaced, by the inhabitants _ 
of the plain near Helicon. 

We have a late difcovery of writing upon lead, no longer 
ago than in the year 304, if the account I am going to give 
of it be true, and may be depended on. In a ftone chef, the 
aéis of the council of Iliberus, held anno 304, were found at 
Granada in Spain; they are written or engraved on plates of lead, 
in Gothic charaéters, and are now tranflating into Spanifh.—Gent. 


~. Mag. July, 1757- 


Paufanias \ikewife tells us in his Meffenica, that Epiteles dug 
up out.of the earth a brafs veffel or urn, which he carried to 
Epaminondas, (about 350 or 360 years before Chrift,) in 
which there was a fine plate of lead or tin, rolled up in the 
form of a book, on which were written the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the great reputed goddefles, 

Sepher, which is the Hebrew name for a book, comes from 
a root that fignifies to rebearfe or tell, and thereby feems to 
have relation only to the fubject or contents of what is written; 
the defign of writing being to rehearfe or tell what we would 
fay by word of mouth. But Bibles, the Greek name for a 
book, is fo called from the matter that books were made of ; 
for Biblos is an Egyptian plant, on the rind of which, being _ 
drawn into the form of Jeaves and nicely dried, men were a 
long time accuftomed to write; it was alfo more commonly 
called papyros, from whence the name of paper is derived in 
feveral languages : this is mentioned by Lucan in the 3d book 
of his Phartalia, ; 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
Noverat ; & faxis. tantum volucrefque feracque 
Sculptaque fervabant magicas animalia linguas. 


Which is thus englifhed by Rowe: 


Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 
Engrav’d her precepts and her arts on ftone; 
While animals, in various order plac’d, 

The learned hieroglyphic column grac’d. 


Liber likewife, in Latin, denotes the inner bark or rind of 
any tree, which was ufed for the fame purpofe as the papyros ; 
and fo the Romans gave the general appellation of libri to 
books. Nay, our Englifh word bosk is fuppofed to be taken 
originally from bocce; which, as we are informed, in fome 
northern languages, fignifies a beech tree; and of which, being 
cut into thin plates, the ancients made their pugillares, r 

‘books; 
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books from hence it appears, that the parts of vegetables were, 
for a long while, the moft conmon materials for the ufe of 
writing ; .and that, in general, books, and leaves, the part 
thereof, took their names from plants or trees in many languages, 
excepting the Hebrew name Sepher. 

The inftruments, that men firft made ufe of to write withal, 
were fuited, no doubt, to the materials they then wrote upon, 
which in all likelihood were ftone.or metals; but in after 
times, when writing began to be common on tables of wood, 
covered over with coloured wax, they made ufe of a fort of 
bodkin, made of iron, or brafs, or bone, which in Latin is 
called fylus, and in Greek yea?e%, which word was alfo 
adopted by the Romans. As to the form of the ftile, it was 
made fharp, like a pointed needJe at one end to write withal, 
and the other end blunt and broad, to fcratch out what was 
written and not approved of, to be amended; fo that vertere 
Jiylum, i.e, to turn the ftyle, fignifies in Latin to blot out. 

When fofter materials than wood or metals began to be 
written upon, fuch as the inner rind of trees (efpecially of the 
tilia or linden tree) and the leaves of palm trees or mallows ; 
or fkins, or parchment; or paper made of the Egyption bul- 
rufh ; or laftly, paper made of rags; other forts of inftruments 
were found out and fitted to write withal; of which reeds 
feem to be the firft. Pliny fays, the Fgyptian caiamus or reed, 
as a near relation to their fort of paper, ferved for that pur- 
pofe ; which, with thofe reeds that grew near Cnidus, a pro- 
montory of Caria, was moft in efteem. The xdrauo, or 
arundines, of which frequent mention is made in the Greek 
and Latin writers, were the pens of the ancients: afterwards 
quills, taken from the wings of gee/e, ravens, turkies, peacocks, 
and other birds and fowls, were made into pens for the fervice 
of writing. Ifidorus Hifpalenfis, who lived about the middle 
of the feventh century, is the firft that I have met with who 
ufed the word penng for a writing pen, Pens, made of quills, 
were in ufe at that time, but how long betore J cannot fay ; 
however, table books were not then wholly laid afide; for 
Chaucer, in his Sompners Tales, mentions them and the 
ftile, with which they ufe to write in them, by the name of a 
pointel, 

Let me obferve here, that wherever the word pen occurs in 
our Englifh tranflation of the Old and New Teftament, we 
muft not underftand jt of a pen made of a quill, but of an 
iron fiyle or reed; for though our name pen be derived from the 
Latin penna, yet this latter is never ufed for a pen to write 
with, in the Roman claffics. 


B20 The 
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The ink, which the ancients wrote with, was of various 
kinds in the compofition and colours, as we have it now, 
Black, as at prefent, was the moft common. Pliny fays, 
that the Romans made their ink of foot, taken from furnaces 
or baths. Some alfo wrote with the black liquid that is found 
in the fépia or cuttle-fifh. Dalechamp, in a note upon the 
aforefaid chapter of Pliny, obferves, that the northern na- 
tions (I do not know which he means by that term) write 
very well with the faid liquid, by adding a little alum to it, 
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JHE Chinefe look upon themfelves as the wifeft people 
upon the face of the earth, wherefore they pretend that 

they fee with two eyes, and ail other nations with but one, 
‘They would have it thought, that the moft famous inventions, 
made known unto Europeans, have been no ftrangers to them 
for a great number of ages. They affirm, that the art of 
printing has been ufed amongft them above 1700 years, but 
their mode is different from Europeans, for their letters are 


engraven on wood. The author gives his ripe og he the 


graver, who makes his tables of the fame with the fheets that 
are given him, and pafting the leaves upon the table, with the 
wrong fide outwards, he engraves the letters as he finds them, 
with much facility and exaétnefs. Their wooden tables are 
made of the beft pear-tree ; fo that any work which they print 
remains always entire in the print of the tabic, to be reprinted 
as often as they pleafe without any frefh expence for fetting thg 
refs. 
. The invention of the art of printing, Peter Namus attributes 
to John Fauft, a Moguntine; telling us, that he had, in hig 
keeping, a copy of Tully’s Offices printed upon parchment, 
with this infcription added to the end of it; yiz. The excellent 
works of Marcus Tullius, I, John Fauft, a citizen of Mentz, 
happily imprinted, not with writing ink, or brafs pen, but 
with an excellent art, by the help of Peter Gernefham, my 
fervant; finifhed it was in the year 1466, the fourth of 
February. Pafquier faith, that this book came to his hands, 
and that one of the fame impreffion was to be feen in the 
public library of Aufburg; another in Emanuel College at 
Cambridge; and a fifth Dr. Hakewell faith he faw in the 
public library at Oxford, though with fome little difference in 
the infcription. Yet Polydore Virgil, from the report of the 
Moguntines themfelves, affirms, that John Gutenburge, a 
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knight, dwelling at Mentz, was the firft inventor of this art, 
anno 1440; to which divers learned perfons agree; and that 
Fautt, taking it from him, made proof thereof in printing a 
book. Junius fays, it was the invention of Lawrence Jans, 
acitizen of Harlem, in the Low-countries, with whom Thomas 
Peters, a kinfman of his, joined in perfe€ting it; and that 
John Fautt ftole his letters and fled with them, firft to Amder- 
jtam, then to Collen, and afterwards to Mentz; but it is 
indifputable, that the art was brought into England by W. 
Caxton of London, mercer, anno 1471. 

The recuyell of the Hiftoryes of Troye, compofed and 
drawen out of dyuerfe bookes of — into Frenfhe, by Raoul 
le Fleure, preeft and chapelayn to Phelip Duc of Bourgoyne, 
of Brabande, &c. in the yere 1464; and drawen out of 
Frenfhe into Englifhe by William Caxton, mercer, of the 
cyte of London, at the commandement of Margarete, dutcheffe 
of Bourgoyne, &c. whiche faid tranflacion and werke was 
begonne in Brugis 1468, and ended and fynyfhed in the holy 
cyte of Colen, 19 Sept. a thoufande foure hundrede fixty ande 
enleven, 1471. That this was the firft book printed in 
Englifh, may be gathered from what the tranflator and printer, 
Caxton, fays in the conclujion. Becaufe I have promyfid to 
dyverce gentilmen, and to my frendes, to addrefs tohem as 
haitely as | myght, this fayde bock ; therefore I have pratyfed 
and lerned, at my grete charge and difpenfe, to ordeyne this 
faid book in prynte, after the maner and forme as ye may here 
fee; and is not wreten with penne and ynke as other bokes 
ben, to thende that every man have them attones, ffor ail 
the bookes of thys ftorye were begonne in oon day, and alfo 
fynyfhid in oon day. 


This book fold lately, at Weft’s faie, for 321. 11s. 





On LANG U AGE, from L. Tempre’s Effays. 


the author’s ftile, as it is called, but how few are-there 

who really know good language from bad ! even the beft judges 
are fometimes divided in their opinions, for want, it would 
feem, of acommon ftandard, by which the merits of different 
languages, as well as of different writers in the fame languages, 
might be compared. If I was to reduce my own private idea 
of the beft language to a definition, I fhould call it the fhorteft, 
cleareft, and eafielt way of exprefling one’s thoughts by the 
ee as moft 


\ LMOST every one that can read pretends to judge of 
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moft harmonious arrangement of the beft chofen words both 


for meaning and found. The beft language is ftrong ang 
expreffive, without ftiffnefs or affectation; fhort and concife, 
without being either obfcure or ambiguous ; and eafy flowin ‘ 
without one undetermined or fuperfluous word: it may pers 
haps be queftioned, whether this definition of the beft language 
includes the variety that different fubjects and different purpofg 
require. 

The prophet exprefics the damage done by the locufts, ing 
fruitful country, in the following terms : 

The land before them was as the garden of Eden, and be. 
hind them a defolate wildernefs. But he might have faid, that 


they came into a very fruitful country, and left nothing green 


upon the ground. 


It is apprehended that both thefe are equally fhort and clear, | 
and that the principal difference is not in any harmony arifing 
from the arrangement of the words, or in the found of the | 
words themfelves ; yet there is a force in the expreffion of the | 
former which the other wants; both of them are underftood, | 


but only one of them is felt. More, therefore, is fomctimes 
neceffary to the beft language, than mere fhortnefs, clearnefs, 
and harmonious arrangement ; thefe indeed feem to be fufficient 
for mere inftruction, and more than thefe would be ridiculous, 
when the fubject is light or trivial: but furely a man ma 
exprefs his thoughts with the utmoft brevity and clearnefs, and 
make a judicious choice and arrangement of the words which 
thus briefly and clearly exprefs them, without exaufting the 
ftores of eloquence, or producing the utmoft effect of rhetoric 
on the mind. The beft language is that beft adapted to the 
purpofe of the fpeaker; and that whick is the beft language tp 
inform, is not the beft to affect or perfuade, 

Of two fentences, equally fhort, clear, and harmonious, re- 
Jating the fame event, or offering the fame truth to the mind, 
one may imprefs it, which would produce great effe€ts, and 


the other none; of which are numerous inftances. It muft, hows. 


ever, be always remembered, that affectation is worfe than mere 
cefect, and that aukward finery of every kind, is equally ridi- 
culous and difgufting. . 

To thefe obiervations of L. Temple’s, Jet me fubjoin a few 
made by the bifhop of Gloucefter, in vindication of the ftile 
of the apoftles againit Shafifbury. 

Eloquence is not congenial or effential to human fpeech, 
nor is there any archetype in nature to which that quality 
refers: it is accidental and arbitrary, and depends on cuftom 
and fafhion: it is a mode of human communication which 
changes with the changing climates of the earth; and is as 
various 
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" ‘watious and unftable as the genius, temper, and manners of 
its diverfified inhabitants ; for what is purity but the ufe of 
fuch terms with their multiplied combinations, as the intereft, 
the complexions, or the caprice of a writer or fpeaker of 
authority hath preferred to its equals? What is elegance, but 
fuch a turn of idiom as a fafhionable fancy hath brought into 
repute ? and what is fublimity, but the application of fuch 
images, as arbitrary or cafual connections, rather than their 
own native grandeur, have dignified and ennobled ? Now elo- 
quence is a compound of thefe three qualities of fpeech, and’ 
confequently muft be as nominal as its conftituents ; fo that’ 

that mode of compofition, which is a model of perfe& elo- 
quence to one nation or people, muft appear extravagant or 
mean to another ; and thus in fact it was; Indian and Afiatie 
eloquence were efteemed hyperbolic, unnatural, abrupt, and 
puerile to the more phlegmatic inhabitants of Rome and Athens; 
and the weftern eloquence, in its turn, appeared nervelefs and 

) effeminate, frigid or infipid, to the hardy and inflamed imagi- 
nations of the eaft: nay, what is more, each fpecies, even of- 
) the moft approved genus, changed its nature with the change 
of clime and Janguage; and the fame expreffions which in one 
place had the utmoft fimplicity, had in another the utmoft- 
fublime. 

Had it been neceflary that the illiterate apoftles fhould have 
been infpired with eloquence, of what genus ouzght it to have 
been? the eaftern eloquence would have been too inflated and 
gigantic for the weft; the weftern would have been too cold 

_ and torpid for the eaft; or fuppofe the genera of the more 
polifhed nations was to be preferred, which fpecies of it would 
be beft; the rich exuberance of Afiatic Greeks, or the dry 

~ concifenefs of the Spartans ? the pure and poignant eafe and 
flowing fweetnefs of the Attic modulation, or the ftrength and 

— grave feverity of the Roman tone? or fhould all give way to 

gy that African torrent which arofe from the fermented dregs of 
Greece and Italy, and foon after overflowed the church with 

$e theological conceits in a fparkling luxuriancy of thought, and 

«2 fonorous ranknefs of expreffion? Thus various were the 
fpecies ! all as much decryed by a different genus, and each as 
much difliked by a different fpecies, as the eloquence of the 

& lemoteit eaft and weft by another. 

What is eloquence. but a perfuafive turn given to the elocu- 
tion to fupply that inward, that confcicus perfuafion of the 
fpeaker, fo neceflary to gain a fair hearing? But the firft 
preachers of the gofpel did not want a fuccedaneum to that 
inward con{cious perfuafion | and what is the end of eloquence 
even when it extends no farther than to thofe mere general 


principles, 
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principles, but to ftifle reafon and inflame the paffions? but the. 
propagation of Chriftiag truths indifpenfibly requires the aid | 
of reafon, and requires no other human aid, and reafon cay 
never be fairly and vigoroufly exerted, but in that favourable 
interval wich precedes the appeal to the paffions. 

The judges of Areopacus torbad the advocates to make ufe 
of deceitful words and figures, and would never hear them:but 
in a dark place, left their agreeable geftures fhould perfuade 
them in prejudice of truth and juftice ; and laftly, that they —& 
might employ themfelves the better to confider the folidity of 
their reafons. 








From th MONTHLY REVIEW. 


A Tour through Sicily and Malta. In a feries of Letters to 
William Beckford, Efq. of Somerly in Suffolk, from P, 
Brydone, F.R.S. 8vo. 2,vols. 12s. Cadell. 1773, 


ITHIN a few years paft, the public hath been favoured 
with various relations of the travels of men of fenfe 
and obfervation, which are always acceptable communications: 
they never fail to prove extremely entertaining, ‘and they will 
nerally be found to be as ufeful as they are agreeable. 

Of this happy caft are the travels of captain Brydone; whole @) 
Jetters prove him at once the gentleman, the fcholar, andthe @ 
man of fcience ; a rational obferver, a philofophical enquirer, 
and a polite and pleafing companion. His ftyle is natural and 
eafy, his language free and flowing (though not always cor 
reét), and his manner cheerful and lively; yet properly varied 
to fuit the feveral fubjeéts, whether gay or ferious, as they oc 
cur in the courfe of the traveller’s adventures. 

The Author, as we colle& from one or two very flight inti- 
mations, en paffant, in certain parts of the Tour, has travelled» 
in the character of governor to fome young man of fathion; 
whofe friends feem to have made a happy choice in the perfon ’ 
whom they entrufted with fo important a charge as that of 
guarding the morals and forming the manners of youth, in the 
moft delicate and difficult fituations and circumftances. The 
detail of the Tour commences at Naples; from whence the 
firft letter is dated, on the 14th of May, 1770. 

We have often heard great encomiums on the air of Naples; 
with which our Author’s account of that climate does not well 

correfpond; 
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éotrefpond ; but we are inclined to credit Mr. B. who can have 
fo motive to conceal or difguife the truth; and who, refiding 
there in full health himfelf, could not be under the induence, 
ér capricious power, of Fancy; to whofe dominion the valetu- 
dinary travelier is generally fubject. 9 

¢ I am perfuaded, fays Mr. B. that ouir medical people aré 
under great miftakes with regard to this climate. It is cer- 
tainly one of the warmeft in Italy; but it is as certainly one 
of the moft inconftant; and from what we have obferved; 
enerally difagrees with the greate(ft part of our valetudinarians; 
But more particularly with the gouty people, who all found 
themfelves better at Rome; which, though much colder in 
winter, is, I believe, a healthier climate. ‘Naples to be fure, 
is more eligible in fumimer, as the air is conftantly refrefhed. 
by the fea breeze, when Rome is often feorched by the moft » 


infupportable heat.. Laft fummer, Farenheit’s thermometer ‘“*! 


never rofe higher at Naples than 76. At Rome it was at 89. 


The difference is often ftill more confiderable. In winter it is /— 


hot lefs remarkable. Here, our greateft degree of cold was in “4 
the end of January ; the thermometer ftood at 36; at Rome it - 
fell to 27; fo that the difference, of the two extremes of heat 
and cold laft year at Naples was only 40 degrees ; whereas at 
Rome it was no lefs than 62. Yet, by all accounts, their 
winter was much more agreeable and healthy than ours: for 
they had clear frofty weather, whilft we were deluged witlt 

erpetual rains, accompanied with exceeding high wind. The 
people here affure us, that in fome feafons it las rained cons 
ftantly every day for fix or feven weeks. But the mot dif= 
agreeable part of the Neapolitan climate is the firocc or fouth- 
‘ eaft wind, which is very common at thltis feafon of the year? 

it is infinitely more relaxing, and gives the vapours in a much’ 
ftronger degree, than the worft of our rainy Novetnters. It 
has now blown for thefe feven days without intermiffion ; and 
has indeed blown away all our gaiety and fpirits; and if it 
continues much longer, EF do not know what may be the con- 
fequence. It gives a degree of laffitude, both to the body and 
mind, that renders then abfolutely incapable of performing 
their ufual fun&tions. And the natives themfe'ves do not 
fuffer lefs than ftrangers.’ 

A reflecting mind, like Mr. Brydone’s, could not but be 
firuck with the melancholy change which this fine part of italy 
hath experjénced fince the times of its ancient {plendor and 
happinefs. 

* The whole coaft that furrounds the beautiful bay of 
Naples, partioularly that near Puzzoli, Cuma, Micenum, and 
Baia, he obferves, is covered over with innumerable monus 
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ments of Roman magnificence. But, alas! how are the mighty 
fallen! This delightful coaft, that was once the garden of all 
Italy, and inhabited only by the rich, the gay, and luxurious, 
is now abandoned tothe pooreft and moft miferable of 
mortals, . Perhaps, there is no fpot on the globe, that has 
undergone fo perfect a change; or that can exhibit fo ftriking 
a picture of the vanity of human grandeur. Thhofe very walls 
that once lodged a Cefar, a Lucullus, an Anthony, the richeft 
and moft voluptuous of mankind, are now occupied by the 
moft indigent wretches on earth, who are actually ftarving for 
want in thofe very apartments that were the fcenes of the moft 
unheard-of luxury ; where we are told that fuppers were fre- 
quently given, that coft fifty thoufand pounds ; and fome, that 
even amounted to double that fum: a degree of magnificence 
that we have now difficulty to form any idea of. The luxur 
of Baia was fo great, that it became a proverb, even among 
the luxuriant Romans themfelves. And, at Rome, we often 
find them upbraiding, with effeminacy and epicurifm, thofe who 
{pent much of their time in this fcene of delights.—Clodius 
throws it into Cicero’s teeth more than once: and that erator’s 
having purchafed a villa here hurt him not a little in the 
opinion of the graver and more auftere part of the fenate. The 
walls of thefe palaces ftill remain; and the poor peafants, in’ 
fome places, have built up their miferable huts within them 5 
but, at prefent, there is not one gentleman of fathion, that 
refides in any part of this country; the former ftate of which, 
compared with the prefent, certainly makes the moft ftriking 
centraft imaginable. 
¢ The bay is of a circular figure; in moft places upwards of 
20 miles in diameter ; fo that including all its breaks and ine - 
equalities, the circumference is confiderably more than 60 
miles, ‘The whole of this fpace is fo wonderfully-divertified, . 
by all the riches both of art and nature, that there is fcarce 
an object wanting to render the fcene compleat ; and it is hard 
to fay, whether the view is more pleafing from the fingularity 
of many of thcfe objects, or from the incredible variety of the 
whole. You fee an amazing mixture of .the ancient and 
modern; fome rifing to fame, and fome finking to ruin.—Palaces 
reared over the tops of other palaces, and ancient magnificence 
trampled under foot—by mudern folly. —Mountains and iflands, 
that were celebrated for their fertility, changed into barren 
waftes ; and barren waftes into fertile fields and rich vineyards. 
Mountains funk into plains, and plains {welled into mountains. 
Zakes drunk up by volcanos, and extinguifhed volcanos turned 
into lakes. ‘The earth ftill {moaking in many places; and in 
‘others throwing out flame,’ ae 
The 
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‘The picture here drawn of the beautiful {cenery which pre- 
fents itfelf to the eye of the obferver, from the middle of this 
celebrated bay, is quite enchanting.—The veffel in which our 
author had fet fail, in order to depart for Sicily, was fortu- 
nately becalmed, in the midft of all thefe delightful objects ; as 
though the wind had courteoufly fallen back on purpofe to give 
the paffengers time for contemplating the beauties around them. 

¢ The bay is fhut out from the Mediterranean by the ifland 
of Capré, fo famous for the abode of Auguftus; and afterwards 
fo infamous for that of Tiberius, A little to the weft lie thofe 
of Ifchia, Procida, and Nifida; the celebrated promontory of 
Micenum, where Aéneas landed; the claffic fields of Baia, 
Cuma, and Puzzoli; with all the variety of fcenery that formed 
both the Tartarus and Elyfium of the ancients; the Campi 
Phlegei, or burning plains ; the Monte Novo, formed of late 

ears by fire; the Monte Barbara; the piturefque city of 
Puzroli, with the Solfaterra fmoaking, above it ;—the beauti- 
ful promontory of Paufillipe, exhibiting the fineft {cenery that 
can be imagined ; the great and opulent city of Naples, with 
its three caftles, its harbour full of fhips from every nation, 
its palaces, churches, and convents innumerable. ‘The rich 
country from thence to Portici, covered with noble houfes and 
gaidens, and appearing only a continuation of the city. The 
palace of the king, with many others furrounding it, all built 
over the roofs of thofe of Herculaneum, buried near a hundred 
feet, by the eruptions of Vefuvius. The black fields of lava 
that have run from that mountain, intermixed with gardens, 
vineyards, and orchards. Vefuvius itfelf, in the back ground 
of the fcene, difcharging volumes of fire and fmoke, and form- 
ing a broad track in the air over our heads, extending without 
being broken or diffipated to the utmoft verge of the horizon, 
A variety of beautifu] towns and villages, round the bafe of 
the mountain, thoughtlefs of the impending ruin that daily 
threatens them, Some of thefe gre reared over the very roofs 
of Pompeia and Stabia, where Pliny perifhed; and with their 
foundations have pierced through the facred abodes of the 
ancient Romans ;—thoufands of whom lie buried here, the 
victims of this inexorable mountain. Next follows the ex- 
tenfive and romantic coaft of Caftello Mare, Sorrentum, and 
Mola; diverfified with every piCturefque object in nature. It 
was the ftudy of this wild and beautiful country that formed 
our greateft landfcape-pajnters. This was the fchoo! of Pouffin- 
and Salvator Rofa, but moft particularly of the laft, who com- 
pofed many of his moft celebrated pieces from the bold craggy 
rocks that furround this coaft; and no doubt it was from the 
daily contemplation of thefe romantic objects, that they ftored 
C2 wy their 
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their minds with that variety of ideas they have communicated 
ty the world with fuch elegance in their paintings.’ , 

In defcribing his journey up mount Etna, our curious trae 
veller has many remarkable obfervations on the eruptions of 
that moft ancient and venerable chief of volcanos. He takes 
particular notice of one vaft ftream of lava, fix or feven miles 
bread, and of an enormous depth, which had flowed into the 
fea, driven its waves back for upwards of a mile, and had formed 
a large, black, high promontory, where before it was deep, 
water. This lava, our author imagined, from its barrennefs, 
(for it is, as yet, he fays, covered with a very fcanty foil) had 
run from the mountain but a few years ago; but he was fur- 
prized when fignor Kecupero, an ingenious ecclefiaftic of Ca- 
tania (who is writing the Natural Hiftory of Aitna) informed 
him that this very lava is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus tq 
have burft from the volcano in tie time of the fecond Punic 
war, when Syracufe was befieged by the Romans. 5 

Another fpecimen of this performance, and that a very en- 
tertaining one, may be given from capt. B.’s defcription of his 
journey up to the fummit of the wonderful mountain of 
fEtna. 

It was op the 27th of May, at day-break, that the party 
formed by our author, his friends, their attendants, and guide, 
fet out * on this laborious yet pleafing expedition. — 

The whole mountain is divided into three diftin& regions, 
diftinguifhed by the names of the fertile, the woody, and the 
barren ; the frft is the lower, the fecond the middle, and the 
ihird forms the upper part. They are as different, both in 
climate and productions, as the three zones of the earth; 
and perhaps might (as our traveller obferves) with equal 
propricty, have been ityled the torrid, the temperate, and the 
jrigid zone. 


‘The firft region ferrounds the foot of the mountain, and. 


forms, on all fides of it, the moft fertile country in the world, 
to the height of about fifteen miles, where the woody region 
begins. it is compoted almoit entirely of lava, which, after a 
ereat number of ages, is at lait converted into the richeft of all 
Pils ‘ | ee 

When they had travelled about twelve miles up the fertile, or 
cultivated region, they arrived at the village of Nicolofi, where 
they found the barometer at 27: 1}. At Catania it ftood at 
29:83. Although the former clevatiou is not fuppofed to ex- 


iced 3000 feet, yer the climate was totally changed. At Ca- ' 


sauia the barveit was entirely over, and the heat was infup- 
7a ia all . portable ; 


* From the city of Catania, fityated at the foot of the mountain. 
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able: ‘here it was moderate, and the corn yet green. The 
fruit of this region, which is chequered with vineyards, or- 
chards, and corn-fields, is reckoned the fineft in Sicily; parti« 
cularly the figs. ; Ft ‘ 
In abridging the narrative of this journey up the mountain, 
it is impoffible for us not to injure it irreparably. Our narrow 


‘jimits will oblige us to pafs over a thoufand curious particulars ; 


to omit almoft all the author’s ingenious obfervations relating 
to the latent fires of this ftupendous volcano, and to its various 
craters and eruptions; and to haften, as faft as the nature of 
fo dificult a march will allow, to the tremendous principal 
crater at the f{ummit.— We muft not, however, omit to obferve, 
that this lower region of the great parent mountain is covered 
over with a multitude of leffer hills, every one of which is a. 
volcano, and was originally formed by an eruption: our au- 
thor thus accounts for them: 

"© As the great crater of Etna itfelf is raifed to fuch an enor- 
mous height above the lower regions of the mountain, -it is not 


_ poflible, that the internal fire raging for a vent, even round 


the bafe, and no doubt vattly below it, fhould be carried to the 


, height of twelve or thirteen thoufand feet; for probably fo high 
js the fummit of Aitna. It has therefore generally happened, 


that after fhaking the mountain and its neighbourhood for, 
fome time, it at laft burfts open its fides, and this is called an 
eruption. At firftit only fends forth a thick {moke and fhowers 
of afhes that lay wafte the adjacent country: thefe are foon 
followed by red hot ftones, and rocks of a great fize, thrown 
to an immenfe height in the air. The fall of thefe ftones, 
together with the quantities of afhes difcharged at the fame 
time, at Jaft form the fpherical and conical mouutains I have 
mentioned. Sometimes chis procefs’ is finifhed in the courfe 
of a few days, fometimes it lafts for months, which was the 
cafe in the great eruption 1663. In that cafe, the mountain 
formed is of a great fize ; fome of thefe are not lefs than feven 
or eight miles round, and upwards of one thoufand feet in 
perpendicular height; others of them are not more than two 
or three miles round, and three or four hundred feet high, 

* After this mountain is formed, the laya generally burfts 
out from the lower fide of it; and bearing every thing before 
It, is. for the moft part terminated by the fea, This is the 
common -procefs of an eruption ; however, it fometimes 
happens, though rarely, that the lava burfts at once from the 
fide of the mounzain, without all thefe attending circum- 
ftances; and this is commonly the cafe with the eruptions of 

efuvius, where the elevation being fo much fmaller, the 
mejted matter is genezally carried into the crater of the moun- 

' tain, 
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tain, which then exhibits the phzenomena I have defcribegy 
difcharging fhowers of ftones and afhes from the mouth of the 
volcanic, without forming any new mountain,; but only addi 
confiderably to the height of the old one; till at laft the lays 
rifing near the fummit of the mountain, burfts the fides of the 
crater, and the eruption is declared. ‘This has lately been the 
cafe with two eruptions I have been an attentive witnefs of jn 
that mountain ; but Etna is upon an infinitely greater fcale, 
ey oné crater is not enough to give vent to fuch oceans of 
re. sake 
Our author fays he found a degree of wildnefs and ferocity | 
in the inhabitants of AEtna, which he had not obferved any / 
where elfe. At Nicolofi, fays he, ‘the whole village flocked 
around us, and abufed us exceedingly.? He gives feveral in. 
ftances of their rudenefs, and inhofpitable treatment of ftrans 
ers; but kerein his account differs greatly from that of barog 
Riedefel, who performed the fame tour about three years bee 
fore Mr. Brydone; and of whofe travels we have given an ac. | 
count in our Reviews for March and April Jaft. The baron { 
fays, “ the inhabitants round Etna have not that ferocity of | 
manners, nor are they horrida afpeéta, as travellers defcribe | 


them. I found good-natured, civil, and honeft people, fuch 
as are to be met with in all places where few ftrangere refort, = | 


and where men live in the original, fimple ftate of Nature— 
They are fincere, and willing to oblige; and the traveller finds 
the moft good-natured men in thefe well-peopled villages.”— 
How fhall we account for this difference of reprefentation? 
Each of our travellers has, no doubt, fpcken of the people as” 
he found them ; and the difference was, probably, all owi 

to fome accident. The truth is, perhaps, fimply this,—the 


_ #Etneans are like the inhabitants of other countries, fome indi- . 


viduals dre more civilized in their manners, and behave better 
than their neighbours. Baron R. we fuppofe, met only with 


- decent people, and capt. B. happened to fall in with a mob.— 


But it now time to purfue our journey. : 

Leaving Nicolofi, after travelling an hour and a half over 
barren afhes and lava, our traveller arrived at the Regione Syluafa, 
or the temperate zone. ‘So foon as we entered thefe delightful 


forefis, we feemed to have got into another world. The air, _ 


which before was fultry and hot, was now cool and refrefhing; 
and every breeze was loaded with a thoufand perfumes, the 
whole ground being covered over with the richeft aromatic 
plants. Many parts of this region are really the moft heavenly 
fpots upon earth; and if /Etna refembles hell within, it may 
with equal juftice be faid to refemble paradife without, \ 
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t It is indeed a.curious confideration, that this mountaiis 
fhould reunite every beauty and every horrour; and, in thort, 
all the moft oppofite and diffimilar objects in nature. Here 

obferve a gulph, that formerly threw out torrents of fire 
. and fmoke, now covered with the moft luxuriant vegetation $ 
Jand from an objet of terror, become one of delight. Here 

ou gather the moft delicious fruit, rifing from what was but - 
(ely a black and barren rock. Here the ground is covered 
with every flower; and we wander over thefe beauties, and 
contemplate this wildernefs of fweets, without confidering that 
hell, with all its terrors, is immediately pnder our feet; and 
that but a few yards feparate us from lakes of liquid fire and 
brimftone. 

‘But our aftonifhment ftill increafes, on cafting our eyes 
on the higher regions of the mountain. © There we behold, in 
perpetual union, the two elements that are. at perpetual war; 
| animmenfe gulph of fire, for ever exifting in the midft of 
{nows that it has not power to melt; and immenfe fields of 
{now and ice for ever furrounding this gulph of fire, which 
they have riot power to extinguilh. 

© The woody region of Aitna afcends for about eight or nine 
miles, and forms an exact zone or girdle, of the brighteft 
green, all around the mountain. This night we paffed through 
little more than the half of it; arriving fome time before funfet 
at our lodging, which was'no other than a large cave, formed 
by one of the moft antient and vencrable lavas. It is called 
La Spelonca dal Capriole, or the goats cavern, becaufe frequented, 
by thefe animals ; who take refuge there in bad weather. 

‘ Here we were delighted by the contemplation of many 
great and beautiful objects. The profpect on all fides is im 
menfe; and we already feem to be lifted up from the earth, 
and to have got into a new world, 

‘Our cavern is furrounded by the moft ftately. and- majeftic 
oaks ; of the dry leaves of which, we make very comfortable 
beds; and with our hatchets, which we had brought on pur- 
pofe, we cut down great branches, and, in a fhort time, had 
‘a fire large enough to roaft an ox. [ obferved my thermometer; 
and found, from 71 at Nicolofi, it had now fallen below 60. 
The barometer ftood at 24: 2. In one end of our cave we 
fill found a great quantity of fnow, which feemed to be fent 
there on purpofe for us, as there was no water to be found. 
With this we filled our tea-kettle, as tea and bread and butter 
was the only fupper we had provided ; and probably the be/ one 
to prevent us from being overcome with fleep or fatigue. 

‘Not a great way from this cavern, there are two of the moft 
beauti‘ul mountains of all that immenfe number that fpring 
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from /Etna. I mounted one of our beft mules, and with g 
good deal of difficulty arrived at the fummit of the higheft of 





thefe, juft a little before fun-fet. The profpe& of Sicily, with 4 
the furrounding fea and all its iflands, was wonderfully noble ol 
The whole courfe of the river Semetus, the ruins of Hybla, a 
and feveral-other ancient towns; the rich corn fields and vids ww 
yards on the lower region of the mountain, and the amazing s 
quantity of beautiful mountains below, made a delightful . 
feene. The hollow craters of thefe two mountains are each on 
of them confiderably larger than that of Vefuvius. They are ” 
now filled with ftately oaks, and covered to a great depth q % 
with the richeft foil. I obferved that this region of Him, | |. 
like the former, is compofed of lava; but this is now covered’ a 
fo deep with earth, that it is no where to be feen, but in the. ha 
beds of the torrents. In many of thefe it is worn down by the val 
water to the depth of fifty or fixty feet, and im one of them oe 
ftill confiderably more.—What an idea does not this give of the 
the amazing antiquity of the eruptions of this mountain ! ond 
© So foon as it was dark we retired to-our cave, and took the 
offeffion of our bed of leaves.’ ] 
Here, bidding our weary travellers good night, we leave 
them to their comfortable repofe, at their half-way houfe in thé 
clouds; where we propofe to call on them in cur next excurs 
fion, and to accompany them to the sop of their journey. 








From the MONTHLY REVIEW. 


An Effay on the Caufes of the prefent hich Price of Provifiiis, ds 
connetied with id Currency, Taxes, and Natronal Debt. | 
8vo. 1s.6d. Dilly. 1773. 


§ the inéreafed price of provifions has been an evil feverely 

felt by every perfon whofe income is not affluent, many p0- 
Nitical pens have been exercifed in pointing out the caufes of fo 
general a fubject of complaint; though few have extended their 
énquiries beyond the circumftances that attend the raifing of, 
and traffic in, the neceflaries of life. The writer now before 
us is, however, not content with the fhort-fighted outcries 
againft monopolizing and foreftalling ; he has endeavoured to 





trace the obvious effects up to their latent caufes, and to fhew ag 
that the dearnefs of provifions naturally refults from the prefent } the 
political and moral fituation of this much altered country. 8H poe 
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He premifes, ¢ that the price of provifions depends upon the 
following things; the quantity brought to market; the extent 
of the demand ; and the ftate of our currency, taxes, and na- 
tional debt.” He confiders each of thefe in their order. : 

A fucceffion of bad crops, he obferves, has been complained 
of, but when the rates of provifions are altered from this caufe, 
the farmer can ill afford an advance of rent: if then the. rife of 
rents keeps pace with the price of provifions, the advancement 
in price is not owing to bad crops. As little does it appear to 


. be owing to the indolence of great farmers in laying down 


arable land into grafs fields; rents, he fays, have been raifed 
nearly in the fame proportion in places where the fizes of farms 
have not been altered, as in thofe places where this change has 
taken place. As to the laying down fields into grafs, farmers 
being influenced by the fame motives that actuate other men, 
they have been induced to it by the advanced price of cattle; 
and while they find their advantage in this, it is vain to expect 
them to alter their plan. 

From the author’s reafoning on this part of the argument, 
as well as from fome peculiarities of phrafe,; we gather that he 
writes from Scotland; and many of his illuftrations are drawn 
from the practice of hufbandry there. In Scotland, it feems, 
they change their lands alternately from grafs to tillage, a me 
thod by which it produces as much corn as if the whole was 
alwas kept in tillage ; fo that the product of grafs is to be 
looked upon as clear gain: though he admits that where land is 
kept perpetually in grafs, the old grafs raifes cattle to.a higher 
and more delicate degree of fatnefs. It feems indeed from this 
part of the argument that the confumption of the nation re- 
quiring a certain proportion of corn land, and the reft for 
grazing, if this proportion is altered, it will caufe a correfpond- 
ing alteration in the prices of corn and butcher’s meat; the one 
tiling and the other falling, as the alteration takes place; a 
circumftance that tends to maintain the proper equilibrium be- 
tween them, ulefs a bias is given in favour of grazing, by breed- 
ing tco great a number of horfes,—as injudicious an article of 
foreign trade as of internal luxury. 

He clearly expofes the prejudice that accufes the farmer of 
keeping his grain by him, till an exorbitant price tempts him to 
fell it. This the majority of farmers cannot do; nor can any 
power the have of keeping up their grain ever be mifapplied in 
ageneral view. By bringing the corn to marker gradually, 
they may.do good to the country; but it is ridiculous to fup- 
pofe they can dohurt. * By keeping up their corn in years of 
pleaty, they may indeed prevent the price from falling fo low, as 
itwould do if the whole of it fhould be brought to market; but 
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then the confequenct of this conduct is, that in times of fearcity 
there is a larger’ quantity of corn brought to market, and 
thereby the price is prevented from being raifed fo high as 
otherwife it would ‘be.’ \To this it may be added, that the 
intereft of the farmer and’ that of the public coincide. Were 
the farmers to empty their barns into the markets precipitately, 
the price would fall fo low as to ruin them ; the corn would 
be drained out of the nation ;-and muft afterwards be brought 
back again at-any-price to keep-us from ftarving. Our farmers 
indeed ill deferve the reproaches caft on them at critical times 
by minor politicians. 

The queftion then ftill remains to be fettled, why provifions 
rife in their prices? We fhall derive little fatisfaQion from the 
refolution. One reafon is, that though we are told the number 
of people decreafes, we find the confumption of food increafes! 
* That the inhabitants of this kingdom have of late years 
changed their way of living in a very remarkable manner, and 
greatly increafed in luxury, is a truth of which every perfon, 
who has lived any time in it, muft be fenfible. Let us compare 
the way of living at prefent with what perfons not very old ma 


remember, and we muft obferve a remarkable difference. [f - 


we take a view of our markets for butcher-meat, &c. we will 
find, that, in the courfe of twenty or thirty years, the quantities 
in fome places have been doubled, in others tripled, without 
any decreafe in the places that have gone moft to decay. If we 
enquire into the nature of the difhes placed upon the tables of 
our great people, we will find, that of the meat, which fome time 
ago appeared in its natural form, nothing is now prefented but 
its eflence, in foups, fauces, and gravies, while the meat itfelf is 
thrown into the kennel. If we take a view of the tables ef the 
principal inhabitants in our cities and towns, we find a propor- 
tional wafte of provifion ; and if we attend to the manner of 
living amongft the lower clafs, we find many families living 
now chiefly upon animal food, that formerly ‘feldom tafted it 
except on holy-days. ¢ ; 

‘ There is as great a change in the equipages as in the tables 
of men. In ftations in which men commonly walked a-foot, 
many now keep riding hories, fome carriages, and even fome 
both of thefe. Befides what an aditional number of horfes is 
ufed for chaifes, and the other machines, every where now 
employed for the conveniency of travellers; and what an ad- 
ditional number is ufed for carrizges to our additional buildings 
and other works, the effects of luxury and tafte. Every perfon 
is fenfible of thefe uiings, but every perfon does not confider 
the effect that all of them muft have upon the price of provifi- 
ons.’ To this our author adds,—* ‘Ihe gentlemen therefore, 
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in cities and towns, need not look into the country among the 
land-holders and farmers for the caufe of the prefent high price 
of provifions; [et,them attend to the change in their own way 
of living, from that of perfons in their ftations formerly, and 
they will not find it a difficult matter to account for the change, 
of which they fo loudly complain. Perhaps thefe gentlemen’ 
may fay, that they are more confiderable merchants and manu-_ 
facturers than their fathers; that they deal to a greater extent, 
and that therefore, fromy their additional incomes, they ‘can 
afford to live better than they, This may be a-very good reafon. 
for their behaviour, but it is nothing to.the prefent purpofe ;* 
for, if there is an additional confumption, and, in confequence 
of this, an additional demand, it is no matter whether or not the’ 
erfons that make this demand have a juft title to do it; the 
effect is the fame, by it the price of provifion muft be raifed.’ 

The writer next enquires into the ftate of our currency, and, 
the operation of banks, not only in affording eafy accefs to 
money, but in augmenting the nominal currency of the nation, 
the circulation of their bills extending in proportion to our 
national debt and taxes: on which account he accufes them of. 
aiding the progrefs of luxury, and, in courfe, of enhancing 
the price of provifions. ‘This 1s a curious part of the pamphlet, , 
and well worthy of attention. 

Taxes, as connected with cur currency, are alfo connected 
with the prices cf commodities, ‘In the payment of taxes, 
fays our author, no man is a patriot; every man endeavours ta 
evade them, or to oblige others to reimburfe him what he pays.’ 
Hence ‘ prices are ratfed in rotation, and at laft come to the 
manufacturer where the rife began; who, in confequence of this, 
if itis in his power, begins anather rife, which every perfon will 
endeavour to pufh round in the fame manner: fo that a heavy 
tax naturally raifes the price of commodities gradually, till they 
are fixed in fuch a ftate as to make al] perfons concerned bear a 
jut proportion of it.? After attending to the operation of 
thefe clearly ftated fa&ts, can any one be at a lofs to affign a 
reafon why all neceiffaries are ftill advancing in price? 

Our author propofes fome wholefome regulations ; but 
for thefe we muit refer to the pamphlet, which is one of the 
moft pertinent and compreheniive that hath appeared on this 
interefting fubjeé&t, fince that which was publifhed fome years 
ago, by Mr. Soame Jennings *. ; 

If there is not, on every point, a perfe& coincidence of fenti- 
ment between this writer and Mr. Arbuthnot, where is the 
wonder? On what fpeculative fubje&t do the various judgments 


D 2 Maxims 


: * See Rev. vol. xxxvil. p. 470. 











yg Maxims and RefleGions. 


_ Maxims and Reflettions, feletted from feveral Authors; 


, HERE are but two things that can reafonably deferve 
the principal care of a wife man: the firft is the ftudy of 
virtue ; the fecond the ufe of life which makes him content, — 


We want as much moderation not to be corrupted with our 
good fortune, as patience not to be dejected with our bad. 


Clearnefg is the ryle of fpeaking, as fincerity is the rule of 
thinking. Too bright fallies of wit, like flahhes of lightning, 
rather dazzle than illuminate. . 


A warm heart requires a cool head. Courage without con- 
duct is like fancy without judgment, “f 


He, who fpends moft of his time in vain fports and recreae 
tions, is like him whofe garments are all made of fringes, and 


his diet nothing but fauce. 


Vain wifhes ferve only to punifh us by the inquietudes they 
caufe in us; it is aGlually to lead an unquiet life, to be happy 
only in hopes. 


Were men but duly to reflec that as their wealth may in- 
creafe every day, fo their fenfes which enjoy them decreafe 
continually, the confideration would make them lefs covetous 
and lefs ambitious. | 


The true cftimation of living is not to be taken from age, 


but action; a man may die old at forty, and a child at 
fourfcore. ; 


A great enhancement of pleafure arifes from its being un- 
expected, and pain is doubled by being forefeen, 


He who has learning, and not difcretion to ufe it, has only 
the advantage of having more ways to expofe himfelf. 


An uncultivated mind, like unmanured ground, will foon be 
overrun with weeds. 


If our defires increafe with our riches, is not a man by fo 
much the more miferable, the more he pofleffes ? 


There are few men but what ftand indebted to adverfity for 
their virtucs, 
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As the fear of God is the beginning of wildom, fo the love 
of him is the end of the law. 


Set bounds to your zeal by difcretion ; to error by truth; to 
paffion by reafon; and to divifion by charity. : 


To-morrow is ftill the fatal time when all is to be rectified ; 
to-morrow comes, it goes, and ftill I pleafe myfelf with the 
fhadow whilft I lofe the reality; unmindful that the prefent 
time is only ours, the future is yet unborn, and the paft is 
dead, and can enly live (as parents in their children) in the 
actions it has produced. . 


Content makes us more happy in defiring nothing, than the 
reateft monarchs upon earth in pofleffing all: it is the true 
philofophers ftone, that turns all it touches into gold; the 
poor are rich with, and the rich poor without, it; in it we 
have all the treafure that the world contains, 





An Epitome of the Dolphin and Tamar’s Voyage round the World, 
under the Command of Commodore Byron and Captain Mouat. 


N the a1ft of June, 1764, they failed from the Downs ; 

but the Dolphin having received fome damage, which 
obliged her to put into Plymouth to refit, it was the 3d of 
July before they left that port. On the 6th, in the night, 
having paffed the Lizard, they faw a fhip on fire, or fome 
extraordinary phenomenon in the heavens, which foon dif- 
appeared. On the 13th they made the Madeiras; and after 
having compleated their wood and water, and furnifhed them- 
felves with wine and refrefhments, they failed on the 2gth, 
and on the 3oth found it neceflary to put into Port-Praya bay 
to water, and gct frefh provifions ; but the beef they purchafed 
there was no better than carrion, and from the heat of the 


’ weather ftunk in a few hours after it was killed. 


On the 2d of Auguft they proceeded on their voyage, the 
crew having found means to croud the decks with fowls, lean 
goats, and monkeys, for which they gave in exchange their 
old fhirts, jackets, and troufers. 

The rainy feafon was now fet in, and with the exceffive 
heat, and continual moifture, the crews began to fuffer feverely 
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in their health. No fifh, as was ufual, followed the fhips # 
nor, except fharks, could they catch any to refreth the fick, ” 

It was the 13th of Auguft before they reached the road of 

io de Janeiro, on the coaft of Brafil. Here the commodore 
was civily entertained by the viceroy, who received him in 

reat ftate, and, the crew of the Tamar being fickly, gave 
eave to hire a houfe on fhore, where they foon recovered, . -, 
. Having repaired their fhips, the feams of which had been 
opened by the heat, and having taken in frefh water and pro- 
vifions, on the 16th of October they fet fail, leaving lord Clive, 
in the Kent Indiaman behind them, who, though he had failed 
from England a month before the.Dolphin and Tamar, was 
yet a month later before he arrived. The Portuguefe here 
are a fly, defigning people, and practife every artifice to get 
away our men; they decoyed nine of the Tamar’s men, and 
five of the Dolphin’s; the ‘Tamar recovered hers, but the 
Dolphin was not fo fortunate. 

On the 22d of O&ober, being in full fea, the commodore 
thought proper to open his commiffion, and to acquaint the 
officers and crews with the fervice they were to go upon; and 
with the promife made by the lords of the Admiralty of double 
pay, if they behaved well, and were obedient to command, 
They received the news jovially, though they thought. they 
had been going to the Eaft-Indies, and all chearfully promifed 
their beft fervices. 

On the 2gth they had a fpecimen of what they were tq 
expect in the turbulent feas they were about to enter. A ter- 
rible ftorm arofe, which obliged the Dolphin to throw four of 
her-guns overboard, and to ftrike her topgallant-mafts, and lie 
to inher ftumps. The next morning the violence of the ftorm 
abated; but the wind at S. by W. was fo intenfely cold, that 
the men, who had parted with their cloaths for eatables in a 
hot climate, were now fhivering for want of them in this; 
yet they were only in lat. 35° 50’ S. which anfwers to that of 

wi N. and that in November too, which anfwers to 
our May. 

On the 4th of November the birds began to flack about the, 
fhip, and the rock-weed to appear; certain figns of nearing 
land. ‘They were now in lat. 38° 53'S. but faw no other ap- 
pearance of land till the 12th, at which time they were in lat. 


42° 


* The reafon affigned, becaufe the fhips where fheathed with 


copper, does not feem well founded, as the fifh on another occa- 


hon are faid to have {warmed about the fhip ia great numbers. 
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4s? 34/, when the people on the forecaftle of the Dolphin cried 
put, Land a-head! But after. fix or eight hours fail, what the 
officers, as well as the crews of both the fhips had miftaken for 
Jand, all at once vanifhed, and proved to be nothing but a fog- 
bank; a deception not unfrequent at fea in hazy weather. 
Next day they were all alarmed by an unufual noife, like the 
roaring of the fea on a hollow fhore ; and prefently the billows 


came furioufly rufhing along, and, before the Dolphin could 


be prepared to receive them, the guft Jaid her upon her beam- 
ends. The Tamar, that happened to be to leeward, had more 
time to prepare; and fuffered only by the fplitting of her main- 
fail. Whe birds fled fhrieking before this dreadful fquall, and, 
warned by inftin@, flew incredibly fwift to avoid it. In about 
twenty minutes it fubfided. Next day the fea appeared as red 
as blood, being covered with fith of that colour, of which they 
caught amazing quantities in bafkets. Being now in lat. 
45° 5. the fea continued turbulent, and the weather ftormy. 
On the 19th Cape Blanco bore W. S. W. half S. and they 
fhaped their courfe as laid down in lord Anfon’s voyage, but 
were ftill at a lofs for Port Defire. On the 20th they found 
it, and marked it for a guide to future mariners by a rock rifing 


' like a fleeple on the §. fide of it. 


Here they found plenty of fealg, and fea fowls, with which 
they loaded their boats: fome of the feals were as large as 
oxen; and among the birds there was one, that, when the wings 
were extendec, meafured, from tip to tip, 12 feet. 

Here the commodore and crew diverted themfelves by tra- 
verling the country, courfing and fhooting hares, guanicoes, 
(a kind of large red deer,) and fawns; game that abound in 
that country. [he commodore fhot ahare that weighed 26 lb. 
In their excurfions they found an oar of an uncommon fhape, 
and a gun-barrel with the Britifh broad arrow uponit. It had 
lain fo long, that, when touched with the fingers, it crumbled 
into ruft. They alfo found the fkeleton of a man. 

It was fome time, however, before they difcovered any 
fpring of frefh water; but at length the failors, who attended 
the carpentefs, were fortunate enough to find two. While 
the waterers were filling the cafks, a party Of officers, with the 
commodore at the head, made an excurfion about 15 miles up 
the river, and landed on an ifland fo full of birds, that they 
darkened the air with their flight; and their nefts were fo 
numerous on the ground, that the gentlemen could not walk a 
yard without treading upon their eggs. They faw no ‘traces 
‘of inhabitants ; but guanicoes were grazing in herds, and they 
caught a fawn alive, which was one of the moft beautiful crea- 

tures . 
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tures they had ever feen ; but it died, notwithftanding the ut- 
moft care was taken to preferve it. 

They alfo faw a tyger, and killed a tvger-cat. 

From the 21ft of November till the 5th of December, the 
people were employed in various fervices; fome in repairing 
the rigging, fails, and mafts; fome in raifing and taking in 

‘ballaft; fome in filling the cafks, and fetching water; and 
fome in killing and curing the frefh provifions with which 
they were here fupplied in great plenty. 

On the 5th the fhips unmoored, and in the evening they 
weighed, and fteered with a brifk gale in fearch of Pepy’s 
ifland; but though they traverfed the ocean for fix days in 
clear weather, from lat. 47° long. 65, where it is placed in. 
Halley’s chart, both fhips fpreading and plying in all direc- 
tions, for many leagues together, yet no fuch ifland was to be 
found. And as it is only faid to have been feen by Cowley, 
there is reafon to fufpe&, that it was either the Falkland ifles 
that he faw, or that he was deceived by a fog-bank, in like 
manner as was the mafter of a fhip fome time ago, who made 
oath, that he had difcovered an ifland between Newfoundland 
and the weftern coaft of Ireland; but upon fearch no fuch 
ifland exifted. 

On Saturday 15, in making for the main land, they were 
overtaken by a ftorm the moft dreadful tat any man on board 
had ever been in, as the fea ran fo high, that the fhips every 
m.cment were expected to fill. They happily, however, rode 
it out all night, and in the morning the violence of the wind 
abated, and the fea, by degrees, became calm. The whales 
were feen rolling about, and the cold fo piercing, that, though 
it was the middle of fummer there, they could find no other 
difference from. the depth of winter here, except in the length 
of the days. 

On the 18th they found themfelves in lat. 51° S, Cape 
Virgin Mary diftant 19 leagues. This Cape forms the North 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan. On the 20th the Dolphin 
anchored in the Straight’s mouth ; but the Tamar kept on her 
way, and next morning the Dolphin weighed, and both came 
to an anchor at the place where the commodore had his interview 
with the Patagonians. 

On the a1ft they weighed again, and purfued their paflage 
up the Straits. On the 24th the commodore landed, and-with 
his fecond lieutenant walked 12 miles along the fhore in one 
of the pleafanteft countries, as it then appeared, they had ever 
beheld ; the ground was covered with flowers, and the air per- 
fumed with their fragrance ; the trees were in full bloflom, and 
birds innumerable, fome of them of moft beautiful plumage, 
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were feeding in rich luxuriance on the natural produdtions of 
the foil. They fell in with many wigwams, but all deferted, 
yet fome of them fo lately that the fires were fcarce extinguifh- 
ed. The keen air of the climate made them immoderately 
hungry, and when they returned, the crew had luckily thrown 
the feine, and caught a fine haul of fifh, on which they feafted 
yoracioutly. 

On the 27th they anchored at Port Famine, where are the 
fineft trees for mafts in the whole world. Some of them grow 
toa vaft height, and large in proportion, meafuring eight feet 


' indiameter. Fifth and fowl are here in great abundance, and 


the country, as far as the eye could difcern, was as rich and 
as beautiful as a garden, diverfified with hills and lawns, and 
every where interfperfed with rivers and meadows, and with 
oves of lofty trees, that form a moft enchanting profpe&. 
Nothing is wanting, fays our author, but cultivation, to 
make it one of the fineft countries in the world. The men, 
however, who happened to fleep on fhore were awakened in 
the night by the roaring of fome foreft beafts, who by their 
deep, hoarfe, and hollow tone terrified them beyond defcrip- 
tion. The poor fellows, who had been employed in wafhing 
for the officers, were without any defence, and the. horrible 
creatures feemed to approach in order to make them their prey. 
The only fecurity they had was the fire; and, as the beafts 
came nearer, the men increafed the blaze. This kept them 
from entering the tent, but they continued to prou] round it 
till break of day, when they walked off leifurely, to the great 
joy of the guefts within. Near this fpot the Spaniards had 


® once adefign to form a fettlement, and in croffing a hill one 
& of the failors thought he had trod on a cavern, as, on paffing 


aparticular fpot, the ground returned the found of his feet. 
He pafled and repaffed the fame fpot ftill with the fame effect ; 
but though a party was fent from the fhips to examine it, yet 
nothing was difcovered. 

Here they ftayed till the 4th of January, when having com- 
pleated their wood and water, and refrefhed the crews, they 
weighed and ftood back in fearch of Falkland [flands, On the 6th 
the Dolphin in her return grounded on a hard fand, but happily 
it was low water, and at the next tide fhe heaved herfelf off 
without any confiderable damage. Before the fhip ftruck, the 
water fhoaled in one heaving of the line 63 feet, and if the 
weather had been tempeftuous, fhe would probably have been 
beat to pieces. 

On thie 15th they fell in with the iflands they were in fearch 
of, and difcovered a fine bay, every part of which is perfectly 


fafe; from whence they foon after entered a harbour, to which 
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the commodore gave the name of Port Egmont, fince made 
famous by the conteft between the Englifh and Spaniards about 
the right of pofleffion. In this harbour there is freth water in 
plenty, and a finer and fafer there cannot be in the world: 
Geefe, ducks, fnipes, and other birds, were in fuch plent 
that it was ufual for the men to bring in boatfuls of the geefe 
which they knocked down with fticks and ftones without hring 
a fingle fhot. Wild cellery and wood forrel were likewile 
found here; feals, pinguins, and fea-lions, the laft fo fierce 
that the commodore himfelf was furprifed by one, and it was 
with difficulty that he efcaped its fangs. They likewife were 
attacked by other formidable beafts refembling wolves, The 
fea-lions were remarkably favage, and ran at the men wherever 
they came in fight. On this ifland they erected a forge to 
repair their iron work, and the furgeon of the Tamar fenced 
in a garden, and planted it with efculent vegetables for the 
benefit of thofe who might hereafter enter this port to refreth. 

The commodore took pofleffion of the harbour and thefe 
iflands for his majefty, and thinks them the fame, from feverat 
circumftances, which Cowley names Pepys’s. 

On the 27th they left Port Egmont, when a ftorm fuddenly 
coming on, they lay to, and next day, failing along the coaft, 
gave names to the principal head-lands. By his reckoning, 
the commodore makes the whole circumference of thefe ifles 
near 700 miles. They now made again for Port Defire, where 
they had the fatisfa€tion of meeting the Florida ftore-fhip, that 
had been fent out after them ; and, on the 7th of February, Mr, 


Dean, the mafter, came on board the Dolphin, and made his | 


report that his fhip was little better than a wreck. ‘The Ta- 
mar, too, made this day fignals of diftrefs, and, though moored 
in the harbour of Port Defire, was with difficulty prevented 
from driving on fhore. 

Upon examination, it was found that the Tamar’s rudder 
was {prung; and that it was impofiible to unload the ftore-fhip 
where they were; the commodore, therefore, refolved to fail 
as foon as poflible tor the Straits, in hopes of being: able to find 
apiece of timber to make a new rudder for the ‘Tamar, and 
better conveniences to unload the Florida. 

On the 13th the Florida failed for Port Famine, and on the 
r4th the Dolphin and Tamar foilowed. On the r6th they 
faw a ftrange fai] fhaping her courfe by the Dolphin.» As they 
knew of no fhip being in the fame feas, they were at a lofs to 
account for her manner of working; the Dolphin lay by, put 
herfelf in a pofture of défence, and brought cight of her guns 
out of the hold. Neither the ftranger nor the Englifh thew 
ed any colours; but the Hlorida-having run aground, the 
ftranger 
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franger hoifted French colours, and fent out his launch and 
another boat to the ftore-fhip’s affiftance. ‘The commodore 
feat his thanks, but behaved with great caution, and, after 
anchoring in Port Famine, faw the Frenchman fail by to the 


) fouthward: fhe proved to be the Eagle, commanded by M. 


Bougainville. They unloaded the ftorefhip, and finding her 
unfit to purfue the voyage, they left her to make the beft of her 
way back to England. . 

On the 25th they failed from port Famine, intending to pufh 
through the Straits before the ftormy feafon approached, and 
in the afternoon pafled the French fhip, fhut up in a little 
cove, with piles of wood on each fide of her, which they fup- 

fed were for a new fettlement. 

On the firft of March, between Elizabeth’s Bay and Cape 
Quod, they obferved two or three canoes making after them 5 
inwhich were four or five of the pooreft wretches they had 
ever beheld. They were almoft naked, but armed with bows 
and arrows, which they readily exchanged for a few beads. 
Having cait anchor, feveral other favages came on board, and 
received prefents; Next day the commodore with fome officers 
went on fhore, and returned their vifit. They made them 
welcome with berries and cockles, and appeared highly de- 
lighted with what they faw and what they received. 

in this dreary fituation the fhips continued labouring for 
three and twenty days without getting forward. ‘This part of 
the Strait bears a moft horrible afpect ; the craggy mountains 
that bound it on both fides rife above the clouds, and are eter- 
nally covered with {fnow. Nothing is to be feen but rugged 
cis and dreadful precipices, with the fea breaking againit the 
rocks, and. threatning momentary deftruction, On the 26th 
they were overtaken by a ftorm, the weather thick and heavy, 
the rain pouring inceilantly down, the fea roaring, and..the 
wind blowing almoft a/hurricane, the waves breaking over the 
fhips, and the decks for hours together under water: in this 
deplorable condition .they fpent the night, expecting every 
moment to be the laf. At break of day both the fhips were 
yetin fight.of each other, and came to anchor in an adjoining 
bay, where the water was lifted above the mails, and where, 
had the cables parted, they muft have inftantly been dafhed in 
ten thoufand pieces. What a dreadful fituation! They had 
near reached as far as Cape Monday, and, when the ftorm 
abated, they weighed and anchored in a fafer creck, 

While they were repairing the damages they had fuftained in 
the ftorm, and taking in wood and water, a company of 
Indians, more miferable if poffible than any they had yet teen, 
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came round the fhip, and inftantly paddling off and land 
began to make a fire, No intreaties could prevail on them to 
come on board till the co dore went on fhore and intro. 
duced himfelf to them by fome trifling prefents. In a few 


minutes they became as friendly as neighbours; and, feein 


ing, 


fome of the men cutting a little grafs for the few theep that 1 


were yet alive on board, they prefently fell to pulling, and in 
Jefs than half an hour filled the boat. Four or five of them 
followed the commodore on board, and he being willing tq 
gratify them, one of the midfhipmen played on the violin to 
entertain them, with whom they were fo delighted, that one 
jumped into his canoe, and fetching a bag of red paint, began 
{mearing the man’s face in a kind of extafy, and it was with 
difficulty he was prevented from paying the fame compliment 
to the commodore. 
_ Onsthe 7th of April they weighed from this place, and pur- 
fued their voyage; and on the gth, after a paflage of feven 
weeks and two days from their firft entrance, they pafled the 
Strait, and entered the Pacific fea. 

It is remarkable, that, in this paffage, the Dolphin and 


‘Tamar were one and forty days in paffing from port Gallant to ~ 


the Southern Ocean, though the Boudeufe and Etoile, com- 
manded by M. Bougainville, ran the fame courfe afterwards in 
fo many hours; and that though the Boudeufe and Etoile were 
fifty days at and paffing to Port Gallant from their firft en- 
trance into the Straits, yet the Dolphin and Tamar ran the 
fame in lefs than ten days, including four days ftay at Port 
Famine to unlade the ftore-fhip, and take in provifions. It is 
Jikewife not a little remarkable, that, though both thefe com- 


qanders futiered almoft incredible hardfhips in their paflage, 


yet, not one of their men falling fick, they both concur in pre- 
ferring the Straits to the paflage round Cape Horn; though 
capt. Cook, who chofe the latter, fpeaks highly in commen- 
dation of it, having encountered no difafters in his paflage 
like thofe fuftained by the other commanders. meg 


[The remainder of this voyage to be continued. | 
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fn account of the difrefs of the London Eaft Indiaman, in a hur- 
ricane on the coaft of China, in Fuly laft, taken from Captain 
Webb's letter to the Direétors of the Eaft India Company. 


N our arrival on the coaft of China, off Macao*, on 
July 17, after my packet was delivered to the fuper- 
cargoes there, a tiffoon came on which had very near de- 
molifhed us. At four in the afternoon our beft bower cable 
parted, and the fhip caft in fhore, but by fetting all the fails 
I could, I juft weared her clear of the land; and as the wind 
was then E. N. E. we ftood out to the fouthward under our 
courfes, and at fix had the Ladrones bearing N. E. At eight 
the wind flew round to S. E. and blew the hardeft gale I ever 
remember. We were then in twenty fathoms water, and not 
being able to make any more way out, our fails all blowing to 
pieces, we looked upon our deftruction as inevitable, without 
a particular aét of providence; for we were driving on a lee fhore. 
At twelve at night the wind flew to the fouth, its violence 
{till continuing, and we found the fhip fhoaling her water, 
fo that every foul on board was preparing for death. At day- 
light we were in twelve fathom water, with the fea, which 
was as much mud as water, breaking entirely over us; we 
then threw fome of our guns overboard, and cut away the 
main and mizen mats, and by the time we had cleared them 
we were in three fathoms water, the land only about a quarter 
of a mile diftant. We.immediately cut away the fore-yard, 
and: let go the fheet anchor, which, by the mercy of God, 
brought us up; and as the fhip touched the ground a-baft, 
it eafied her to the cable, or, | am well affured, the Royal 
George’s anchors and cables would not have held hers We 
then inftantly let go our {pare anchor with a new cable, which 
parted as we were veering it out, fo that we had no other left. 
About nine in the morning the gale abated. In the evening 
we hove up our fheet anchor, when we found the cable ftrand- 
ed. What faved the fhip was the having all her guns houfed, 
her ports in, and top gallant maits down on deck, before the 
gale came on. Our drift in the gale was amazing. I ima- 
gined it at firft only about fifty miles, but, to my aftonith- 
ment, when the gale was over, I found myfelf as low down 
as Haynan +, within the weftermoft ifland, about three leagues 
. from 


* Macao is an ifland not far from the river of Canton, where our 
fupercargoes wait for the arrival of the fhips. 

+ By the moft accurate meafurement on the map, the ifland of 
Haynan is diftant from Macao 80 leagues, or 240 miles.—An 
aftonifhing tract for a fhip to be driven in fo fhort a {pace of time, 
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from the continent. I muft have paffed in the night quite 
clofe to a rock that bore S. by W. when the fhip brought up, 
The Chinefe told me, that every veflel that was that night at 
fea perifhed except mine, and that they had loft all their junks 
and boats round the whole country, and were certain not lefs 
than 100,000 people had perifhed in the ftorm. We had 
another tiffoon in Auguft, when all the European thips at 
Wampoo drove with three anchors a-head. “I'he Chinefe 
junks and boats then in the river were moft of them funk, and 
the number of poor fouls that perifhed in this hurricane is in: 
credible. I repaired my damages as well as I could at Canton, 
‘but I was obliged to come away with only two cables. 





* Toth Epiror of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 





Vitam excoluere per artes. VIRGIL. 


Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find, 
Soften the manners and fubdue the mind. 


S the ftuffing and preferving of birds fo as to refemble 
life is become a fafhionable purfuit among naturalifts, 
doubt not but your readers -will be pleafed to find your 
Magazine the medium of communicating fuch a method, as 
by experience has been found to anfwer the beft. 

The bird fhould be procured in perfe&t plumage, and opened 
from the upper part of the breaft, to' the vent, with a fharp 
Knife or pair of fciilars, the feathers of the breaft and belly 
being firft carefully laid “afide by the fingers: the fkin muft 
then be cautioufly loofened from all the flefhy parts of the 
breaft, body, thighs and wings ; after this cut off all the flefh 
from thofe parts, and take out alfo the entrails with all the 
infide, and ftrew the carcafe and underfide of the fkin with 


fome of the antifeptic powder hereafter to be mentioned; the | 


cavities are then to be filled up with fine cotton or tow. Open 
next the mouth and take away the tongue, eyes, brains, and 
infide of the head*; fill that alfo with the fame er 
an 
* Ruckahn in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, vol. LX. an. 1770. 
p- 184, & feq. directs the neck to be pulled within the tkin, 
“sill the back of the fkull is drawn in fight, out of which a fmall 
piece is to be cut and the brains extracted; but this is troublefome, 
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and having procured artificial eyes+, as near the fize and 
colour of the natural ones as poffible, put them into the fockets, 
by means of a {mall pair of nippers introduced at the mouth, 
then fill the head with cotton. 

A fmall piece of wire, that has been heated in the fire to 
make it pliable, may now be put down the throat, being pafled 
through one of the noitrils, and faftened to the breait bone, 
to place the head in any attitude ; wires are alfo to be intro- 
duced through the feet, up the legs and thighs, and inferted 
into the fame bone}; next fill up the body, where the flefly 
had been taken away, with cotton, and a little of the anti- 
feptic powder; and with a fine needle and thread, or filk, 
few up the fkin, beginning at the breaft, obferving, as you 
approach towards the vent, to ftuff the fkin to the natural 
fize; then Jay the feathers of the breaft and belly in their 
proper order, and the bird wilt be compleated. By means of 
the wires introduced through the legs and neck, any attitude 
may be given to the fubject. 

‘The antifeptic powder is made in the following manner, 

Corrofive {ublimate 4]b. 

Salt-petre - - - = ~ - lb. 


Alium - - - - = - - Fb. 
Flower of fulphur - - - 4lb. 
Camphor - - - - - = @lb. 
Black Pepper - - - = = 2lb. 
Tobacco powder - - - - ab. 


Mix the whole together, and keep it in a bladder, or clofe 
ftopped glafs veficl. 

By a little practice, after the above direCtions, the young 
naturalift will acquire a facility in finifhing his fubjeéts, and 
in giving them any attitude in imitation of life, to equal which 

‘nothing will appear wanting but motion. After this method 
the late Mr. Leman preferved his birds, and Dr. Lettfom’s 
colleGtion 


and often injarious to the fubje&. Fn targe birds the brains may 
be extracted by the eyes: the beit inftrument for this purpofe is a 
direétor ufed by furgeons, which may be had of any inftrument- 
maker at a trifling expence, 

¢ ‘here are per.ons in Londen whofe bufinc&s it is to make glafs 
eyes, of any fize or colour, at a penny or two-pence a pair. 

t Leman preferve the attitude of his birds, by a wire ran fide- 
ways through one wing into the breafi bone, the other end of the 
Wire being fixcd into the box esclofing the bird. Captain Davis 
recommends the ends of the wires to be faftened to the pinions of 
the wings, p eferably to the breatt bone ; either method will anfwer 
the end, but the breait bone is cafier to get at, ' 
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colle€tion is done in this manner alfo; as likewife thofe 


f= 
ferved by Mr. Green, which are finifhed in a more mir: 


manner than any I have feen in this kingdom, being fuperior 
to thofe -in the Britifh Mufeum, or in the pofleffion of 
Marmaduke Tunftail, efq. or even the princely colle@tion of 
Afheton Lever, efq. near Manchefter *, 


MACHAON, 


* Many other gentlemen purfued this department of natural hif- 
tory, particularly Mr. Latham, near Woolwich; Dr. Hunter, 
from Leman’s and Grace’s colle&tions ; and others. The collection 
belonging to the Royal Society is alfo daily improving, under 
the direétion of Mr. Green. 





' Anecdotes of Sir ISAAC NEWTON. 


IR Ifaac Newton was the only child of Mr. John Newton, 
who had a fmall paternal eftate in and near the little village 

of Woolfthorpe, about half a mile weft from Colterfworth, on 
the great north road, between Stamford and Grantham, by 
the daughter of a gentleman whofe name was Ayfcough, who 
alfo lived in Woolfthorpe, and was lord of the manor. Sir 
Ifaac was born in a farm-houfe in this village, in the year 
1641; his father being a weak and extravagant man, he was, 
when a boy, fometimes employed in very iervile offices: he 
ufed to watch the fheep; and, when the fervant carried corn to 
Grantham market, he attended to open the gates. It is re- 
ported, that a gentleman found him, one day, near Woolf- 
thorpe, in the character of a fhepherd’s boy, reading a book 
of practical geometry; and that, upon afking him fome quef+ 
tions, he difcevered fome tokens of uncommon genius; that 
he applied to his mother, and ftrongly urged her to take the 
boy from the field, and give him a good education, offering to 
affift in his maintenance, if there fhould be occafion. It is 
not, however, probable, that, if fuch an offer was made, it 
was ever accepted ; for, in the rolls or records that are fome- 
times read at the court-leets in Grantham, mention is made of 
Mr. Ayfcough, Ifaac’s maternal grandfather, as guardian or 
truftee of Ifaac Newton under age. It is therefore reafonable 
to believe, that Ifaac had a provifion under his mother’s 
marriage fettlement; and that his grandfather, as his guardian 
or truftee, took care of his education. But however this be, he 
was fent to the granimar fchcol, and, as is well known, af- 
terwards 
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terwards purfued his academic ftudies in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

His father died, probably, while he was yet a lad; for his 
mother married a fecond hufband, whofe name was Smith, 
a rector of North-Witham, a parith that joins to Coiterfworth ; 
by whom he had a fon and feveral daughters, who afterwards 
intermarried with perforis of property and chara&er, of the 
names of Barton and Conduit. 

‘The. manner of Wolfthorpe, with fome other property, 
defcerided to fir Ifaac, upon the death of his grandfather, © 
Ayfcough; and he made fome purchafes himfelf; but the 
whole was inconfiderable; for his eftate in that neighbourhood, 
at his death, amounted only to 1051. 

Sir Ifaac’s principal refidence in town was at a houfe the 
corner of Long’s-court, in St. Martin’s-ftreet, Leicefter-fields; 
upon the roof of which he built a fmall obfervatory that is ftill 
ftanding. He died at his Iddgings in Pitt’s-buildings, Ken- 
fington, in the year 1726, at the age of 85. 

This account, however bricf and imperfect, will confute 
many errors which the perfons who have undertaken to write 
tle life of fir Ifaac have fallen into, Some, indeed, are fo 
grofs, as to confute themfelves. ‘The author of the Biographia 
Philofopbica teprefents fir Ifaac’s father as the eldeft fon of a 
baronet; but if this had been true, fir Ifaac, who was the only 
child of his father, would have had an hereditary title; neither 
is it true, that the family of fir Ifaac was opulent. The fon of 
his father’s brother was a carpenter; his name was John New- 
ton: he was afterwards game-keeper to fir Ifaac, and died at 
the age of fixty, in 1725. To Robert, the fon of this John, 
who was fir Ifaac’s fecond coufin, his real eftates, in the neigh- 


 bourhood of Woolfthorpe, defcended, upon his death, as his 


heir at law; but Robert was an illiterate and diffolute wretch, 


_who very foon wafted his fubftance; and falling down with a 


tobacco-pipe in his mouth, when he was drunk, it broke in 


‘his throat and put an end to his life, when he was about 30 


years old, in the year 1737. : 

Sir Ifaac’s perfonal eftate, which was very confiderable, was 
fhared among the children of his mother by her fecond marriage, 
and their defcendants. 

The temper of this great man is faid to have been fo equal 
and mild, that no accident could difturb it; and a remarkable 
inftance of it is authenticated by a perfon who is ftill living. 

Sir Ifaac had a favourite little dog, which he called Diamonds 
and being one day called out of his ftudy into the next room, 
Diamond was left behind him. When fir Ifaac returned, 
having been abfent but a few minutes, he had the mortifica- 

Vou, I. Be. F tion 
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tion to find, that, Diamond having thrown down a lighted 
candle among fome papers, the nearly finifhed labour of mam 

‘years was in flames, and almoft confumed tu afhes. This lof, 
as fir Ifaac was then very far advanced in years, was irretrievable: 
yet, without once wire, | the dog, he only rebuked him with 
this exclamation. ‘Oh! Diamond! Diamond! thou little 
knoweft the mifchief thou hiaft done.’ 





On th COIN-ACT. 


T atime when the public are complaining of the grieve 
ance, occafioned by the late a&t of parliament, refpeQ. 
ing the gold coin of this kingdom, it may not be impertinent 
to make an abftract ofthe proclamation made in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; entitled, ‘* A proclamation for reforming 
the deceits, in diminifhing the value of the coins of gold, 
current within the quecn’s majefty’s dominions: and for 
remedying the lofles that might grow by receiving thereof, 
being diminifhed.” 
‘¢ Forafmuch as great part of our monies of gold, of our 
‘realm of England, and fuch gold of foreign countries which 
‘Now are current within our faid realm, arc, by the finifter and 
unlawful doings of wicked perfons, not only carried out of our 
_realm to foreign parts, and there by divers means diminifhed 
of their value, and from thence returned hither, and paid in 
lieu of lawful coin for the commodities of our countries, and 
fome other of them embafed, by clipping, fouthering, or other 
unlawful practices of their due finenefs, fo that both the one 
fort and the other, by the means aforefaid, are brought 
much inferior to their firft and true value and goodnefs: but, 
befides that, many falfe pieces be counterfeited, in foreign 
parts, of all the faid coins, whereby, great and intolerable 
‘Jofs and diminution of the riches of our realm doth daily grow 
and increafe ; wherefore we minding, as neceflity requireth, 
the fpeedy remedy of the premiffes, do ftriGly forbid, charge, 
and command, that no manner of perfon or perfons, within 
this our realm of England, from and after the proclamation 


hereos, in any country cf our realm, do take, or receive, or 


deliver in payment, any falfe counterfeit pieces, of any coin 
of gold current within our faid realm, or any piece of the fame 
coin being fouthered, or otherwife unlawfully embafed, or 
lacking of the juft weight thereof, over the remedies and 
abatements feverally expreiled, and to be allowed ‘in that be- 
half: and if any fuch piece of coin, lacking of its true weight 
above the remedies and abatements hereafter expreficd, and if 
half; 
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any fuch counterfeit piece as is aforefaid, or any piece of coin 
of gold fouthered or unlawfully embafed, fhall be offered in 
payment; we will, that it fhall be lawful to every perfon and 
perfons, to whom fuch offer in payment fhall be made, not 
only to refufe to take the fame in payment, but alfo to ftrike 
a hole, at his pleafyre, in every of the faid pieces fo offered in 

ayment, which fhall be fouthered or unlawfully embafed, or 
which fhall lack of their juft weight, above the remedies here- 
after following: and to cut every of the faid counterfeits into 
pieces ; rendering thofe fo ftricken through, and the pieces of 
the others fo cut in funder, then prefently after to the owners 
thereof again. And if any controverfy fhall happen to arife 
betwixt the parties, or any of their friends, or favourers then 
prefent, in or about fuch ftriking through, or cutting in pieces 
of any of the premiffes ; that then forthwith, he that fhall offer | 
any of the faid unlawful and forbidden monies in payment, and 
he that thal] receive the fame, fhall peaceably repair together 
to our next juftice of the peace, mayor, bailiff, or other chief 
officer of that place; who then, without delay, taking another 
afliftant of knowledge unto him, fhall judge of the monies in 
controverfy, and fhall allow of thofe that are allowable; and 
on the contrary, fhaJl prefently execute that which is here 
above appointed.” 

The remaining part of the proclamation contains dire&tions 
for balances and weights, to be provided by the warden of the 
mint, for the ufe of fuch as fheuld have accafion to examine 
the coins before fpoken of. 





PF QF E T RY. 
To the Eniror of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


S1R, Southwark, Aug. 12, 1773. 

‘* IT much approve of your plan for a new montbiy publication ; 
and as you have given a general invitation in your advertifement, 
the inclofed elegy, if you think it worth a place in your miicellany, 
is at your fervice.”” Hogarid. 
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o——— rare are folitary woes § 
They love a train, they tread cach other's heel, 
- Dr. Youna. 
N vain, my friend, thy toa-officious love ; 
Would fondly check the fwelling tide of grief 5 
Thy kindeft efforts all muft fruitlefs prove 5 
My forrows now adinit of no relief, 
. F 2 In 
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In vain you bid me fly to Reafon’s pow’r, 
Reafon to me but feeble aid can give: 

She can’t my much-lov’d fifter ! friend ! reftorg 3 
She cannot bid the clay-cold corpfe revive ! 


Then tell me no¢ to ftop the ftarting tear, 
My breaf no more to heave the wonted figh ; 
I ftill muft weep for her J held fo dear ; 
Muft grieve fo {weet a flow’r fo foon fhould die, 


Oh! let me then indulge the tender theme, 
In thought tran{fport mvfelf' my friends among ¢ 
My mind can paint the melancholy fcene, ‘ 
And tell the anguifh of the mourning throng. 


Ev’n now, methinks, call’d by the folemn bell, 
J fee a friendly youthful train appear; 

They bid their eyes now take their laft farewel, 
And drop the grateful tribute of a tear. 


And, while they penfive view their breathlefs friend, 
They paufe, and contemplate her early doom ; 
They think how foon, like her's, their lives may end, 

Their bodies reft within the filent tomb. “ 


One dear companion, to her mem’ry kind, 

With fault’ring fpeech would on her praifes dwell 
Would tell each virtue that adorn’d her mind ; 

Of her fincerity, her friendhhip, tell, 


But ceafe, lov’d maid! the painful tafk forbear ; 
Language, to draw her charaéter, is weak :'' 
View ev’ry countenance, you'll read it there, 
In terms more eloquent than tongue can fpeak. 


Opprefs’d with grief, her fond relations ftand; 
Their eyes with tears, in copious itreams, o’erflow ¢ 
They gaze, they prefs her lifelefs lips, her hand,“ — 
While their hearts melt with agonizing woe, 


And ah! ftill more to heighten their diftrefs, 

- Cruel reflection bids them cal] to mind, 

How late the young Eliza*, lov’d no lefs, 

‘ Thus to the grave, cold manfion! they refign’d, 


But lo} to give th’unhappy mourners eafe, 
From pale affli€tion’s eye to wipe the tear ; 

To bid the plantive voice of forrow ceafe, * 
Behold Religion’s heav’nly form’ appear, 


s¢ Attend 


* Within the fpace of fix months, the apthor loft two fifters s one 24 years of 
age, the other 22. | E A 
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fe Attend (fhe cries) poor mortals! grieve no more, 
_ €* No more lament thy dear departed friends ; 
s¢ Their fouls are wafted to a happjer fhore, 
«: Where ev’ry fosrow, ev’ry trouble, ends. 


#¢ Follow my fteps, and foon you’ll meet again, 
«© Will meet in yonder blifsfyl realms above ; 
¢* For ever there to join the feraph’s ftrain, 
¢* And fing the wonders of redeeming love.” 





ARTICLES OF INTELLIGENCE, 
Extracted from the Public Papers, 


Extra&t of a letter from Bar- 
badoes, June 24. 
“ Aptain Campbell, of the 
Black Prince, from Af- 
rica, fays, that while he lay at 
Prince’s Harbour, there came in 
a Brigantine belonging to one 
Baker, of Liverpool, Williams 
formerly mafter, all’ the officers 
being dead but the carpenter. 
She had been three months and a 
half from Cape Lopez to Prin- 
ce’s Harbopr, which is but’ 60 
leagues, having no navigators 
on board, and* had buried 30 
flaves.”” 

By a letter from Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, we are told, thata 
clergyman’s wife died there in 
the midft of laft November, and 
was not buried till the beginning 
of May following, the ground 
being fo petrified with the froft, 
that no pick-ax or crow could en- 
ter it; and, what is wonderful, 
though the body was kept thus 
long, it had not a fetid fmell till 
about two days before it was in- 
terred.” ie 

Warfaw, Aug. 4. The day on 
which the comiiflion, eftablifhed 
to judge the regicides, was to put 





an end to its fittings, the king 
went thither at eleven o’clock. 
There were prefent great num- 
bers of perfons of both fexes.: 
The king made fo affeéting 2 
fpeech, that all the auditors fhed 
tears. His majefty pleaded for 
the regicides, and defired no 
blood might be thed upon the 
occafion. He declared a pardon 
for every one concerned, not 
only for thofe who had been 
taken up, but likewife for thofe: 
who had hitherto efcaped, ad- 
ding, ‘‘ that he had nothing fo 
much at heart, as that the na- 
tion fhould, for the future, have 
an affection for their king.”? His 
majefty, before he retired, re- 
comménded to the bifhop to 
take care that his defires were 
properly attended to. People are 
impatient to fee what effect this 
difcourfe will produce.” 

They write from Lifbon, that 
advice had ‘been received there, 
that an earthquake had hap- 
pened at Carraccoa, in the Brazils, 
which over-threw 40 houfes, and 
in which 400 people, chief 
Indians, loft their lives. 


By 


























By a letter from Smyrna we 
learn, that a Ruffian man of war, 
of 60 guns, took fire at fea, and 
every foul on board perifhed. 

They write from Aleppo, in 
Syria, that the plague continues 
to make great havock at Bagdad, 
infomuch, that a great number 
of Chriitians and Jews have re- 
tired to Baflora and Damafcus, 
in confequence of which, that 
dreadful diflemper has likewife 
broke obt at Bailora. 

By private letters from Gib- 
raltar we learn, that on the 3d of 
Jaft month, there was a terrible 
explofion heard in the air, about 
four o’clock in the morning, 
which broke of a large piece of 
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the rock, computed to weigh 
upwards of four tons; but we 
do not hear of any other damage 
having been done than throwin 
down a centinel-box which ftoo, 
near it, and killing the cetitinel, 

Hamburgh, Aug. 7, The lah 
advices from the Danube are ng 
ways favourable to the Ruffians, 
We are informed that a corps of 
between 18 and 20,000 troops of 
that nation who were be§eging. 
Siliftria, where they had already’ 
fet fire to the Egyptian-ftreet, 
had been furrounded by three 
diferent bodies of Turks, and 
the whole number maffacred, not 
a fingle man efcaping, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Auguft 4. 

BOUT five o’clock in the 

morning a man booted and 
{purred, and {plathed with coun- 
try dirt, went to a public-houfe 
in Hyatt’s Gardens, Whitechapel, 
and called for a pint of wine; 
when the landlord brought it, he 
drank his health, and defired 
him to get him fome bread and 
cheefe, but in the interim he 
fhot himfef through the head, 
and, on fearching him, another 
loaded piftol was found in his 
pocket. 

There are at this time great 
numbers of shillings in circula- 
tion which are only fine pewter 
filvered over. They may be 
known by the badnefs of the 
colour and their being eafily 
bent. 

The following melancholy in- 
fiance of the moit vindictive paf- 


fion happened yelterday at a pub. 
lic houfe in King-ftreet, Wap, 
ping. A man and his wife, bein 
at dinner, had fome difpute, 
when the woman fuddenly ftabbed 
him in the throat with her knife, 
fo defperately, that his life was 
defpaired of. 

The dutchefs of Northumber- 


land we hear is about ereéting 3. 


houfe for the reception of 20 dif, 
treffed gentlemen and gentlewoe 
men,who by misfortunes in lifeare 
reduced to a ftate of indigence, 
out of which they could not ex, 
tricate themielves, being bred 
up to no bufinefs or profeffion, 
and confeqvently the properek 


objects of her compafiion. An’ 


example truly laudable. 

On the roth inftant, a fine 
elephant, brought from Bombay 
in one of. the Eaft-India com- 
pany’s fhips, was made a prefent 
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éf to his majefty, and fent to the 
queen’s menagerie; he is fo re- 
garkably tame that he follows 
the young man who has the care 
of him like a {panie] dog. 

By the ftorm of the thunder 
and lightning, which began be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock laf 
Friday night, and continued till 
about fix on Saturday morning, 
art of the brick tower of St. 
beter’s church, Cornhill, was 
thrown down, and the infide 
damaged; the north fide of the 
obelifk in St. George’s fields was 
fruck by the lightning, which 
opened, about an inch, the 
crown ftone of the bafe, and 
cracked the feventh ftone from 
the top of the {pire. A ftack of 
chimneys was knocked down by 
a ball of fire at the New Bride- 
well, and going down the chim- 
ney, burnt two of the prifoners 
terribly; a chimney was beat 
down at the Broad Wall, when 
the lightning paffed between two 
women, through | the window, 
and then penetiated through two 


heeds, doing no other damage 


than making large holes; a toll- 
man at Black-friars-bridge was 
much burnt; a man coming from 
Ilington is faid to be killed ; 
feveral mafts of thips were fhiver- 
ed to pieces ; two Dutch failors 
were killed, and the mafts of 
feveral hips in the Thames below 
bridge were flattered. A failor 
went into a houfe in Darkhoufe- 
lane, Thames-ftreet, and was 
ftrack dead ; he had fteel-buttons 
tohis jacket, which it is imagin- 
ed'attraéted the fame, and occa- 


. fined his death. Mr. Reve, be- 


longing to the Leaping Bar on the 
Surry fide of Blackfriars-bridge, 


fitting at the oppofite Coftee- which was more violent there 
houfe, had the ute of ope SU his iptan had been known by the 
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fides taken away by the light. 
ning. 

As Mrs. Beech, wife of Mr. 
Beech of the Three Jolly Gardi« 
ners;Rochelter-row, Tothil-fields, 
was returning home on Friday 
night, fhe was ftrack down*by a 
flath of lightning near her own 
door, and was rendered fenfelefs 
for fome tittle time, but received 
no other hurt. 

Friday night, at eleveno’clock, 
the fon of Mr. Steelman, cheefe- 
monger, in Oxford-ftreét, (a 
youth about 17 yéars of age,) 
ftanding at his father’s door, was 
firack dead by the lightning ; 
his hat was feorched, and the 
hair of his head was much burnt. 

Early on Sunday morning, as 
a coach was going out of town 
to Gloucefter, the horfes tool 
fright by the exceflive thunder 
and lightning near A@ton, and 
ran away with the carriage, which 
was overturned and broke to 
pieces ; feveral of the paflengers 
were much hurt, and obliged.to 
return to town. . 

A flafh of lightning darted 
through the three-pair of flairs 
back window of a gentleman’s 
houfe in Bond-ftreet, broke a 
drefling-table in feveral pieces, 
and a looking-glafs which was 
in the fore room, and from thence 
ran down the leaden fpout which 
ferved for a conduétor, and broke 
a large ftone on thé pavement all 
to pieces. 

Several trees were tornup by 
the above ftorm on Epping-forett, 
and great damage was done near 
the Bald-faced Stag. 

Saturday morning a waterman 
and his boy, coming in his boat 
from Blackwall, the lightning, 
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$8 
inhabitant living; ftruck the 
waterman and killed him on the 
fpot, but the boy recéived no 
hurt. 

However ftrange it may ap: 
pear, a reputable correfpondent 
affures us, a gentleman coming 
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Diary of ibe. Weathir: 


from Vauxhall on Saturday mofii: 
ing was ftruck down by the 
lightning, which melted theb 

of a filver-hilted {word he h; 
by his fide, and did him tig 
other damage befide leaving him 
a flight contuffon on the ancle; 
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IARY ofthe WEATHER; 


For July; 1773. 





.E. _ littleliz8i |60 [68 
; littlelzg 62 |69 

frefh}i29 ic}913}70 
ZIN.N.W. — ib.llzgr¢ [62 |71 
littleliz9 [60 }69 
frefhiiz97-|O2 168 
little|j28,%]63 |69 
folW.N.W.  ib.fi2z9 [64 1682 
little|]302 |64 |68 





12|W N.W. ftefh 307. 64 72 
little|] 30,4,|66'|82 

14|N.N.W.  frethy'303 [083170 
N.E. ib.{|30,%]05 |78 
16|Ditto ib.[1303 [65 |76 
17|N.N.W. ib 1!30,% 55 178 
18|Ditto ib {130 60 |70 
N.W. - 30;% - 71 

oLue 1D.139077|97 72 
21;Ditto littlel] 30 ;",J663/69 
N.N.W.  freth]307./66 {70 
23|Ditto ib. 1b. [66 |70 
24{Ditto little}'30;%|67 |74 
5|W.N.W. ib.]| ib. 66: 74 


frethii30% [68 175 
ftrongii30;', 66 |72 











Bar.| Thermom. ; 
Wind M.|N.JE . Weather 
EE: _ftrongiz9,.|62 68 |64 |Cloudy. 
itto frefh|i29;':|61 |68 |65 |Cloudy with fun-fhine. 


64 {Cloudy with rain. 

66 |Showets. 

66:}Fair with fun-fhine. 

66 |Warm and fair. 
643/Cloudy clofe day. 

66 |Fair and cloudy. 

6 |Flying clotds. 
64;|Bright fun-fhiny day: 

65 |Clear warm fun-fhines 

58 {Sultry bright day. 

70 |Sultry fun-fhiny day. | 
66 |Forenoon cloudy with: thoweft, 
68 {Bright faltry day. 

67 Clear warm day. 

7° {Cloudy with fhowers. . 
68 |Thunder with heavy rath. 


1681|Showers, & intervals of fuh-fhin 


68 |Cloudy with little rain. 
67 |Cloudy and warm, 

68 {Cloudy and clofe. 

68 |Ditto. 

6g |Ditto. 

693|Ditto. 

68 |Cloudy with fhowers. 
68 |Ditto. 

68 Much rain. 
673|Showers, 

67 |Cloudy with flight raing 








28|W.N.W. _ib.liz0 [65 |69 
29\Ditto. frefh]i30;" }06 [58 
30\Ditto ib.!30;7,|04 |68 
31|W.S.W. —ib.f]30,,J61 166 
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63 |Cloudy and warm. 
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To the Eni Tor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
If you think the inclofed Effay proper for publication, it is 


at your fervice. 


Ox FRUGALIT YY. 


T has been the cuftom of all nations, and all 
¢ times, for fome men to cry down the prefent 
age, and to make fad, prognoftics concerning 
W the fucceeding one, unlefs matters fhould un- 
expectediy alter for the better. Upon divers 
topicks have thefe complaints been founded; 
In our own country, we have heard chiefly of the growth of 
religious infidelity, and of common profanenefs. For my part, 
(if I may be indulged, like my neighbours, in finding fault 
with the times,) the worft-boding fymptom, which I obferve in 
the prefent ftate of private life, is, that frugality is quite out 
of fafhion. Men .are afraid and afhamed to be thought 
mindful of avoiding expence. The reafon, which I am going 
to offer why they are fo, may perhaps be laughed at; but 1 
can find.no better reafon than this, that to avoid expence 
belongs alfo to avarice, and we are determined to keep as far as 
pofible from any appearance that may bear fuch a conftruc- 
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as if I fhould refolve never to join in any a& of public worthip 

ae ‘ ° ° 3 3 
becaufe there is a fort of public worfhip which belongs to 
popery, and popery is a very foolifh and mifchievous thing, 
Without taking farther notice of this ridiculous prejudice, | 
fhall venture to plead the caufe of this old-fathioned virtue « 
and to reckon up certain reafons, which may poffibly make 
it i? to be not wholly for the intereft of a ftate to dif. 
Card it. 

In the firft place, frugality conduces to bodily health and 
activity. For being ever careful to avoid ufelefs expence, it is 
of confequence a determined’ enemy to intemperate luxury ;' as 
knowing that no expence is of lefs good account, than that 
which gratifies the mere wantonnefs of appetite. And where 
intemperance is carefully excluded, there health is delivered 
from her moft dangerous and mortal foe. Whoever rightly 
eftimates the value of health (either to the individual or to 
the public community) will acknowledge how much both 
muft be obliged, on this account, to a virtue that can hardly 
be in general difappointed of fecuring it. 

Frugality tends alfo to a difcreet and confiderate turn of 

mind. It obliges every man to a ftri€&t notice of human life, 
and the comparative value of thofe different purfuits which 
engrofs it. It begets a habit of thinking; and that on the 
.moft ufeful and important fubje&s. I muft caution my reader 
from fuppofing that I take mere gain, or the faving of moriey, 
for the moft ufeful and important fubje&ts of thinking ;. but 
certainly the moral integrity of one’s character, and the true 
enjoyment of one’s fortune, are the moft ufeful and important 
fubje&ts ; and it is only upon thofe accounts, that frugality is 
at all folicitdus about money. 

Another good effeét of this humble virtue is independence 
of fpirir. A man who brings his defires within his power, 
which is the proper character of the frugal man, is free from 
a thoufand infirmities and temptations, to which every bad 
ceconomift muft be liable. The frugal have nothing to confult 
but their own reafon; they have no debts of honour to be 
remitted; no tradefman, fteward, banker, or attorney, whom 
they dread to offend; they are their own mafters; they reft 
upon themfelves. A prime minifter may ftand in need of 
them, but they can never Rand in need of a prime minifter. 

Frugality fecures the general peace and happinefs of families. 
It is a fcene of diftrefs, which no ftranger can imagine, when 
either a father of a family, or any other of its members, in- 
volves the reft in the miferies which attend extravagance. 
The fociety of private life is either the greateft, or next to 
the greateft enjoyment of man. In proportion as any felicity is 
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at, its oppofite pain is grievous and intolerable. To ex 
clude the latter, and to fecure the former, fuppofes a prodigious 
degree of utility in any fingle caufe which is equal to both, 
As far as fortune is concerned in the happinefs of domeftic 
life (and fortune is concerned in the happinefs of domeftic 
life chiefly) frugality excludes the diftreifes, and fecures the 
enjoyments of conjugal love, of parental tendernefs, and fra- 
ternal affection. 

Frugality gives the power of private beneficence. A man 
unfortunate in the courfe of his induftry, or a family de- 
prived of fupport by the ficknefs of its father, can have no 
relief from a profufe man. If they have, the induftry of 
fome other man muft be difappointed, and fome other family 
muft be deprived of its fupport. Thus, without frugality, 
the moft godlike perfonal pleafure cannot be enjoyed; and 
many afflictions in life, which would otherwife have been 
remedied, muft now be fubmitted to without alleviation. 

To this an objection is urged with great affurance; and we 
are told that frugality is a moft churlifh and unbeneficial thing 
to fociety. For confider, fay they, in what the profperity of 
a ftate confifts. In nothing fo much as in a quick circulation 
of property. By this, the citizéns of any body politic are’ 
always kept bufy and alive; but a very great part of the 
prefent circulation of property is derived from fuch indul- 
gences, as frugality would certainly exclude. If the mere 
demands of nature were only to be liftermed to, without any 
allowance for gay appetite and fancy, what would become of 
thofe thoufand employments, and of that infinite quantity of 
circulating -property, which depend upon diet, drefs, orna- 
mental furniture, and elegant amufement ? 

This objection has been, and is yet, urged with a fhocking 
air of triumph and impudent exultation. For, in the firft 
place, it is falie that frugality admits only the bare neceffities 
of nature ; it confults, in its proper degree, every convenience 
and indulgence of life, that may not be attended with fome 
difproportioned ill. canfequence. In the next place, it is 
falfe that the greateft part of maveable property depends, for 
its circulation, upon tuch indulgences as frugality muft con- 
*demn. She condemns them only in particular improper cir 
cumftances. Thanks be to heaven, though gay appetite and 
fancy are certainly indulged more than they ought to be, yet 
the circulation of property depends, incomparably the greater 
part of it, upon fuch demands as are ufeful and innocent. 
‘That fmaller part of it which pafles through the retailers of 
luxurious pleafure, is fo far from deferving to be encouraged 
or approved, that it mott _sertniils tends to the creep, 
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of fociety. For thofe defpicable minifters are always humble 
worfhippers of the demon who fupports them; and never fail 
to fpend in her fervice the votive offerings which her favourites 
bring to her fhrine. French cooks, Italian muficians, foplin 
taylors, dancers, tire-women, and all the mangos which 
retain to luxurious pleafure, are conftantly known to diffipate 
their large reventes, as faft as they get them, in thofe humbler 
ways of luxury which they dare afpire to: thus propagating 
through the nation, as far as their influence extends, pun 
bodies and effeminate minds, for the ftrength, glory, and haps 
pinefs, of the body politic. 

It is a vulgar error, that the profperity of a ftate confifts 
folely in the mere circulation of property. That circulation 
is fo far ufeful, as it forces the inhabitants to be bufy, and 
prevents the evils of public idlenefs, indolence, and want of 
thought: it becomes happy and virtuous, if it be converfant 
about the inftruments of virtue, about fuch arts as tend to the 
ftrength, magnanimity, and glory of a people: but if property 
be ‘quickly circulated only from quick returns of luxurious 
defire, and from various and operofe contrivances to gratify 
is, that very circulation becomes a public evil. For while 
the property circulating, of the credit which attends it, refts 
in the pofleffion of any individual, it enables that individual, 
in a luxurious ftate, to contrive new refinements of vicious 
pleafure, and confequently to increafe the unhappinefs of his 
country: whereas, without fuch a quick circulation, individuals 
mutt be forced by degrees to bring their tafte to the ftandard 
of fimple nature. Virtue is the fupreme happinefs of every 
nation, as of every private man; and all the fubordinate con- 
veniences are good or ill, as they take that courfe which is 
moft favourable to virtue. But to return to the particular 
virtue which is now to be contidered. 

_ The laft and nobleft recommendation of frugality, is, that 
it conduces to public honefty, and public ftrength. A frugal 
man is, with refpect to external fortune, independent, and free 
from all the inticements of corruption. I have learned from 
hiftory, that luxurious ages have been always ages of pecula- 
tion and bribery; and, generally, the concluding feafons of 
the clory and liberty of a fate. It was fo in antient Spartag 
where the victorics of Lyfander and Agefilaus, brought a flood 
of wealth mto the city, which proved too ftrong for the 
admirable policy of Lycurgus, It was fo in ancient Athens, 
where the command of the fea, and the dominions of the ifles, 
raifed an ungovernable petulance, which the ftrength of no 
nation uncer heaven could have fupported. It was fo in 
ancient Rome, where Craflus and Cefar bought and. fold the 
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incipal inhabitants by means of the horrid neceffities, into 
which their licentious pleafures had plunged them. It was fo 
jn modern Florence, where the luxury of private citizens 
could not ftand proof againft the infinuating magnificence of 
the Medicis. 

I afferted that frugality conduces, not only to public 
honefty, but alfo to public ftrength. I¢ might be made to 
appear by more ways than one. ‘I'he ftrength of a ftate con- 
fits in the collective ftrength of all its members, and in their 
yeadinefs to exert it for the public fervice. That frugality 
conduces to perfonal ftrength, both of body and fortune, need 
not be argued, after what js faid above. That frugality in- 
clines men to exert their ftrength for the public fervice, will 
appear from this confideration, that nothing can fo much 
difincline them, as habits of luxurious and felfith pleafure. 
Whereas the frugal man, having no fuch habits, will be 
fenfible how much his own happinefs is included in the public 
fafety, and will find no other more favourite way of opening 
and difpenfing the fruits of his care, than endeavouring to 
fupport that public community, under which alone he can 
hope to enjoy them. 





BrypDone’s Tour through Sicily and Malta, concluded. 
See our laft Month’s Ledger. 


E left our travellers * to the enjoyment of their repofe, 
on their beds of leaves, in the cavern of goat:, in the 
middle or woody region of mount A‘tna. As they propofed 
to themfelves the pleafure of faluting the tifing fun from the 
fummit of the mountain, and had about cight miles of the upper 
or defert region to climb, befide a great part of the foreft in 
which they were then embowered,—it was incumbent on them 
to be ftirring pretty early. Accordingly they breakfafted about 
midnight, and then fet forvrard under the guidance and abfolute 
, difpofal of the Cyclops, who now began to difplay his great 
knowledge of the mountain; and they followed him with im- 
plicit confidence, 
* He 


* The party confifted of nine perfons, including the three fervants, 
the Cyclops, their conduéfor, and two men to take care of the mules, 
The Cyclops was fo called, from his being better acquainted with 
tna, than any other man in the ifland, 
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* He conducted us, fays Mr. B. over ‘ Antres vaft, and 
deferts wild,” where fcarce human foot had ever trod. Some. 
times through gloomy forefts, which by day-light were delights 
ful; but now, from the univerfal darknefs ; the ruftling of the 
trees; the heavy, dull, bellowing of the mountain; the vai 
expanfe of ocean ftretched at an immenfe diftance below us; 
infoired a kind cf awful horror. Sometimes we found our. 
felves afcending great rocks of lava, where if our mules fhould 
make but a falfe ftep, we might be thrown headlong over the 
precipice. Ffowever, by the affiftance of the Cyclops, we over 
came all thefe difficulties; and he managed matters fo well, 
that in the fpace of two hours we found we had got above the 
regions of vegetation ; and that we had left the forefts of Atna 
far behind. Thefe appeared now like a dark and gloomy 
gulph below us, that furrounded the mountain. ; 

‘ The profpect before us was of a very different nature; we 
beheld an expanfe of {now and ice that alarmed us exceedingly, 
and almoft ftaggered our refolution. In the center of this, but 
ftill at a great diftance, we obferved the high fummit of the 
mountain, rearing its tremendous head, and vomiting out 
torrents of fmoke. It indeed appeared totally inacceffible-from 
the vaft extent of the fields of fnow and ice that furrounded it, 


Our diffidence was ftill increafed by the fentiments of the. 


Cyclops. He told us, that it often happened, that the furface 
of the mountain, being hot below, melted the {now in pare 
ticular fpots, and formed pools of water, where it was im- 
poffible to forefee our danger; that it likewife happened, that 
the furface of the water, as well as the fhow, was often covered 
with black afhes, that rendered it exceedingly treacherous; 
that however, if we thought proper, he fhould lead us on with 
as much caution as poffible. Accordingly, after holding a 
council of war, which you know people generally do when 
they are very much afraid, we fent our cavalry down to the 
foreft below, and prepared to climb the fnows.. The Cyclops, 
after taking a great draught of brandy, defired us to be of good 
cheer ; that we had plenty of time, and might take as many 


refts as we pleafed. ‘That the fnow could be little more than . 


feven miles, and that we certainly fhould be able to accomplifh 
it fome time before fun-rife. Accordingly, taking each of us 
a dram of liqueur, which. foon removed every objection, we 
began our march. . 

* The afcent for fome time was not rapid; and, as the furface 
of the fnow funk a little, we had tolerable good footings but 
as it foon began to grow ftceper, we found our labour greatly 
increafed: however we determined to perfevere, remembering, 
in the midft of our fatigue, that the emperor Adrian and the 
philofopher 
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.philofopher Plato underwent the fame; and from the fame 
motive too, to fee the rifing fun from the top of mount 
Fitna. After incredible labour and fatigue, but at tne 
fame time mixed with a great deal of pleafure, we arrived 
before dawn at the ruins of an antient ftructure, called [/ Torre 
del Philofopho, fuppofed to have been built by the philofupier 
Empedocles; who took up his habitation here the better to 
fudy the nature of mount Etna. By others, it is fuppofed to 
be the ruins of the temple of Vulcan, whofe fhop, all the 
world knows, (where he ufed to make excellent thunde: bolts 
and celeftial armour, as well as nets to catch his wife when 
fhe went aftray;) was ever kept in mount AZtna. Here we 
refted ourfelves for fome time, and made a freth application to 
our liqueur bottle, which, I am perfuaded, both Vulcan and 
Empedocles, had they been here, would have greatly approved 
of after fuch a march. 

‘I found the mercury had fallen to 20:6. We had now 
time to pay our adorations in a filent contemplation of the 


 fublime objects of nature. The fky was perfectly clear, and 


the immenfe vault of the heavens appeared in awful majefty 
and fplendour. We found that it ftruck us much more forcibly 
than below, and at firft were at a lofs to know the caufe; till 
we obferved, with aftonifhment, that the number of the ftars 


“feemed to be infinitely increafed, and that the light of each of 


them appeared brighter than ufual. The whitenefs of the 
milky way was like a pure flame that fhot acrofs the heavens; and 
with the naked eye we could obferve clufters of ftars that were 
totally invifibie in the regions below. We did not at firft at- 
tend to the caufe, nor recolle& that we had now pafled through 
ten or twelve thoufand feet of grofs vapour, that blunts and 
confufes every ray, before it reaches the furface of the earth. 
We were amazed at the diftincétnefs of vifion, and exclaimed 
together, What a glorious fituation for an obfervatory ! Had 
Empedocles had the eyes of Gallileo what difcoveries muft he 
not have made! We regretted that Jupiter was not vifible, as 
Ireally believe we might have difcovered fome of his fatellites 
with the naked eye,—or at leaft with a fmall glafs which I 
had in my pocket. We obferved a light a great way below us 
on the mountain, which feemed to move among the forefts ; 
but whether it was an Ignis Fatuus, or what it was, I fhall | 
not pretend to fay. We likewife tock notice of feveral of 
thofe meteors, called Falling Stars, which itill appeared to be 
equally elevated above us, as when feen from the plain; fo 
that in ail probability thefe bodies move in regions much more 
Memote than the bounds that fome philofophers have prefcribed 
t our atmofphere, 

© After 
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¢ After contemplating thefe objets for fome time, we fet 
off, and foon after arrived at the foot of the great crater of the 
‘mountain. This is exactly of a conical figure, and rifes equal 
on all fides. It is compofed folely of afhes and other bent 
materials, difcharged from the mouth of the volcano, which is 
in its center. ‘This conical mountain is of a very great fize; 
its circumference cannot be lefs than ten miles. Here we took. 
a fecond reft, asthe moft violent part of our fatigue ftill re. 
mained. The mercury had fallen to 20: 43.—We found this 
mountain exceflively fteep; and, although it had appeared black 
it was likewife covered with fnow, the furface of which (luckily 
for us) was fpread over with a pretty thick layer of athes 
thrown out from the crater. Had it not~been for this, we 
never fhould have been able to get to the top; as the fnow was 
every where froze hard and folid from the piercing cold of the 
atmofphere. . 

© In about an hour’s climbing, we arrived at a place where 
there was no fnow, and a warm comfortable: vapour iffued 
from the mountain, which induced us to make another halt, 
Here I found the mercury at 19: 63. ‘The thermometer, to 
“my amazement, was fallen three degrees below the point. of 
congelation; and, before we left the fummit of Etna, it fell 
two degrees more, viz. to 27.—From this fpot it was only 
about 300 yards to the higheft {ummit of the mountain, where 
we arrived in full time, to fee the moft wonderful and: mof 
fublime fight in nature? 

‘ But here defcription muft ever fall fhort ; for no imagina- 
tion has dared to form an idea of fo glorious and fo magnificent 
-afcene. Neither is there, on the furface of this globe, any 
one point that unites fo many awful and fublime objects. —The 
immenfe elevation, from the furface of the earth, drawn as it 
were to a fingle point, without any neighbouring mountain 
for the fenfes and imzgination to reft upon; and recover from 
their aftonifhment in their way down to the world. ‘This point 
or pinnacle, raifed on the brink of a bottomlefs gulph, as old 
as the world, often difcharging rivers of fire, and throwin 
out burning rotks, with a noife that fhakes the whole ifland, 
Add to this, the unbounded extent of the profpe&, compre= 
hending the greateft diverfity and the moft beautiful fcenery 
in nature; with the rifing fun, advancing in the eaft, to illu- 
minate the wonderous fcene. i 

* The whole atmofphere by degrees kindled up, and fhewed 
dimly and faintly the boundlefs profpeét around.—Both fea and 
Jand looked dark and contufed, as if only emerging from their 
original chaos ; and light and darknefs feemed ftill undivided; 
till the morning, by degrees advancing, completed the fepata- 
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iin.—The ftars are extinguifhed, and the fhades difappear. 
he forefts, which but now feemed . black and bottomle(s 

ulphs, from whence no ray was reflected to fhew their form 
or colours, appears a new creation rifins to.the fight; catch- 
ing life and beauty from every increafing beam.—The fcene 
fill enlarges, and the horizon feems to. widen and expand 
itfelf on all fides ; till the fun, like the great Creator, appears 
jn the eaft, and with his plaftic ray completes the mighty 
fcene.—All appears enchantment ; -and it is with difficulty we 
can believe we are ftill on earth. The fenfes, unaccuftomed td 
fuch objeéts, are’ bewildered and confounded ; and it is not till 
after fome time that they are capable of feparating and judging 
of them.—The body of the fun is feen rifing from the ocean, 
immenfe tracks both of fea and land intervening; the iflands 
of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, and Volcano, with 
their {mokin;: fummits, appear under your feet; and you look 
down on the whole of Sicily as on a map; and can trace every 
tiver through all its windings, from its fource to its mouth. 
The view is abfolutely boundlefs on every fide; nor is there 
any one object, within the circle of vifion, to interrupt it; fo 
that the fight is every where loft in the immenfity; and I am 
perfectly convinced that it is only from the imperfection of our 
organs, that the coafts of Africa; and even of Greece, are not 
ditcovered,; as they are certainly above thé horizon. ‘The cira 
tumfererice of the vifible horizon on the top of /Etna cannot 
be lefs than 2000 miles; at Malta, which is near 200 miles 
dittant, they perceive all the eruptions from the fecond regions 
and that iffland is often difcovered from about one half the 
elevation of the mountain; fo that at the whole elevation the 
horizon muft extend to near double that diftance; or 400 
tiles, which makes 8co for the diameter of the circle, and 
2400 for thé circumference. But this is by much too vaft for 
our fenfes, not intended to grafp fo boundlefs a fcene. I find; 
indeed, by feveral of the Sicilian authors, particularly Maffa, 
that the African coaft, as well as that of Naples, with many 
of its iftands, have oftet: been difcovered from the top of Aétna. 
Of this, however, we cannot boaft, though we can very well 
believe it. .Indeed, if we knew exactly the height of the 
mountain; it would be eafy to calculate the extent of its 
vifible horizon ; and (vice verfa) if its vifible horizon was 


exactly afcertained, it would be an eafy matter to calcuiate the 


height of the mountain.—But the moft beautiful part of the 


{cene is certainly the mountaitt itielf ; the ifland of Sicily, and 


the numerous iflands lying round it. All thefe, by a kind of 
magic int vifion, that I am at a lofs to account for, feem as if 
they were brought clofe round the fkirts of Aitna; the diftances 
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appearing reduced to nothing.—Perhaps this fingular effeQ jg 
produced from the rays of light paffing from a rarer medium 
into a denfer; which (from a well known law in optics) to an 
obferver in the rarer medium, appears to lift up the objedts 
that are at the bottom of the denfe one; as a piece of mon 
placed in a bafon appears lifted up, fo foon as the bafon is 
‘Alled with water. 

© The Regione Deferta, or the frigid zone of AE.na, is the 
firft object that calls your attention. It is marked out bya 
circle of fnow and ice, which extends on all fides to the 
diftance of about eight miles. In the center of this circle, the. 
great crater of the mountain rears its burning head, and the 
regions of intenfe cold and of intenfe heat feem for ever to be’ 
united in the fame point.—On the .north fide of the fno 
region, they aflure us, there are feveral {mall lakes that are 
never thawed ; and that, in many places, the fnow, mixed with 
the afhes and falts of the mountain, is accumulated to ag 
immenfe depth : and indeed I fuppofe the quantity of falts, con- 
tained in this mountain, is one great reafon of the prefervae 
tion of its fnows.—The Regione Deferia is immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the Sylvofa, or the woody region ; which forms a 


circle or girdle of the moft beautiful green, which furrounds — 


the mountain on all fides, and is certainly one of the mof 
‘delightful fpots on earth. This forms a remarkable. contrat 
with the defert region. It is not fmooth and even like the 

reateft part of the latter; but is finely variegated by an in- 
fanite number of thefe beautiful little mountains that have been 
formed by the different eruptions of Aitna. All thefe have 


now acquired a wonderful degree of fertility, except a very ' 


few that are but newly formed; that is, within thefe five or 
fix hundred years: for it certainly requires fome thoufands to 
bring them to their greateft degree of perfection. We looked 
down into the craters of thefe, and attempted, but in vain, to 
number them. 

© The circumference of this zone, or great circle on Etna, 
is-not lefs than 70 or 80 miles. It is every where fucceeded by 
the vineyards, orchards, and cern-fields. that gompofe the 
Regione Culta, or the fertile region. This zone is much broader 
than the others, and extends on all fides to the foot of the 
mountain. Its whole circumference, according to Recupero, 
is 183 miles. It is likewife covered with a number of little 
conical and fpherical mountains, and exhibits a wonderful 
variety of forms and colours, and makes. a delightful contrat 
with the other two regions, It is bounded by the fea to the 


fouth and fouth-eaft, and on all its other fides by the rivers ; 


Semetus and Alcantara, which almof run round it. ree 
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whole courfe of thefe rivers is feen at once, and all their beau- 
fiful windings through thefe fertile valleys looked upon as 
the favourite poffeffion of Ceres herfelf, and the very fcene of 
the rape of her daughter Proferp*ne. 

‘ Caft your eyes a little farther, and you embrace the whole 
jfland, and fee all its cities, rivers, and mountains, delineated 
jn the great chart of nature: all the adjacent iflands, the whole 
coaft of Italy, as faras your eye can reach ; for it is no where 
bounded, but every where loft in the fpace. On the fun’s firft 
rifing, the fhadow of the mountain extends acrofs the whole 
iland, and makes a large track vifible even in the fea and in 
the air. By degrees this is fhortened, and, in a little time, is 
confined only to the neighbourhood of #tna. 

‘ We had now time to examine a fourth region of Aitna, 
yery different, indeed, from the others, and productive of very 
different fenfations ; but which has, undoubtedly, given being 
to all the reft; I mean the region of fire. 

¢ The prefent crater of this immenfe vulcano, is a circle of 
about three miles and half in circumference. It goes fhelving 
down on each fide, and forms a regular hollow like a vait 
amphitheatre. From many places of this fpace, iffue volumes 
of fulphureous fmoke, which, being much heavier than the 


circumambient air, inftead of rifing in it, as fmoke general] 
: ? y 


does, immediately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the fide of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part 
ofthe atmofphere of the fame fpecitic gravity with itfelf, it 
fhoots off horizontaily, and forms a large track in the air, 
according to the direction of the wind; which, happily for us, 
carried it exactly in the oppofite fide to that where we were 
placed. The crater is fo hot, that it is very dangerous, if not 
impoffible, to go down into it; befides, the {moke is very in- 
commodious, and, in many places, the furface is fo foft, that 
there have been inftances of people -finking down ia it; and 
paying for their temerity with their lives. Near the center of 
the crater is the great mouth of the volcano. That tremendous 
gulph fo celebrated in all ages, looked upon as the terror and 
fcourge both of this and another life; and equally ufeful to 
ancient poets, or to modern divines, when the Mufe, or when 
the Spirit, infpires. We beheld it with awe and with horror, 
and were not furprized that it had been confidered as the place 
ofthe damned. When we think of the immenfity of its 
depth; the vaft cells and caverns whence fo many lavas have 
iflued ; the force of its internal fire, to raife up thefe lavas to 
fo vaft a height, to fupport it as it were in ihe air, and even 
force it over the very fummit of the crater, with all the dvead- 
ful accompaniments ; the boiling of the matter, the dhaking 
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of the mountain, the’explofions of flaming rocks, &c. we mutt 
allow, that the moft enthufiaftic imagination, in the midft of 
all its terrors, hardly ever formd an idea of ahel] more dreadfy)? 
| What an exquifite defcription has our ingenious Author given 
us of his afcent to the fummit of this fupremely glorious and 
dreadful mountain ! We fee every thing which he faw, we fee] 
all that he felt, we fhare in his fatigues, and we partake of his 
taptures. Indeed, Mr. B. the reviewers, their readers, and 
the public in general, are highly obliged to you, for the delight 
you have’ afforded them ! 
' Our traveller’s recital of the circumftances attending his de. 
{cent from Etna, and return to Cattania, with his philofophica| 
obfervations oi the feveral phenomena, and fubjedts in natural 
hiftory, which pref:nted themfelves to his view, would afford 
our Readers an entertainment almoft equal to that of his 
“ journey upward ; —but we muft defift : the temptation, indeed, 
is great; but we are not to forget the fcanty Jimits of our 
pamphlet. , a: ; 
* ‘The rema.nder of this: firft volume is taking up with the par. 
ticulars of Mr. B’s voyage from Cattania to Syracufe; from 
thence to Malta; and from Malta to Agrigentum: compre- 
hending his entertaining defcriptions of the feveral cities and 
countries, and their inhabitants. : 1 sas 

In the fecond velume, he continues his accqunt of the 
Agrigentini, ancient and modern; and then proceeds, by land, 
to Palermo, his favourite city ; in the praifes of which he is by 
no means fparing. His defcription of Palermo includes a great 
variety of obiervations‘on the manners, cuftoms, laws, &c. of 
the Sicilians, with the natural hiftory and antiquities of their 
country: alfo a curious letter on comets; in which the very 
ingenious writer endeavours to fubje& thofe celeftial wanderers 
to the laws of electricity.—For all thefe particulars we muft 
refer to the work itfelf; which concludes with the Author's 
return to Naples*, | 
* And now, if our Readers are pleafed with our extra€s from 


thefe letters, in any proportion to the delight we have met with _ 


in the perufal of the whole, they will think it quite unneceflary 
for us to add, that captain Brydone’s Tour contains more good 
fenfe, more knowledge, more variety of entertainment, than is 
to be found in moff works of the kind :—in truth, we cannot, 
at prefent, recollect one that can be put in competition with it. 

So ake abl Osew aah s oy : ek Epitome 


* His Jaft letter announces the defign of making fome excurfions 
through that kingdom ; and feems to promife his correfponcent an 


account of whatever might occur, that fhould be deemed worthy of 


his friend’s obfervation, Hence we may expec a fequel to the 
prefent tour, Pee ares Soe i mec 
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EprToME of Commodore Byron’s VoyAGE round the World, 
“""" "concluded. See our laft Month’s Ledger. 


wT F AVING paffed the Straits, as has been already related, 
in moft tempeftuous weather, they direéted their courfe 
to Mafafuero, on the north fhore of which ifland they anchored 
on the 28th of April, after a paflage of 19 days, without any 
incident worth notice intervening. ‘This ifland. lies in lat. 
33° 28'S. and in 84° 27’ W. long. from London, Here they 
jupplied the fhips with wood and water, killed fome goats, 
and caught abundance of fifh; and it was remarkable, that, 
among the goats that were killed, they found fome marked in 
the ear, for which it is not eafy to account. 
‘ The cork jackets, with which the men were provided, were 
here found to be of infinite ufe; for, as the furf was fo great 
that the boats could not venture on fhore, the jackets not only 
facilitated the landing of the men, but faved them from being 


-bruifed againft the rocks. They were, however, expofed to 


another~danger, ftill more dreadful than the rocks or the 
waves; and that was the rifk they ran of being feized and 
{fwallowed alive by the enormous fharks that every-where 
abounded about the ifland, fome of them 20 feet long, which 
in full fight of the thip fwallowed feals of the largeft fize. One 
of thefé monfters purfued a failor in fwimming his cafk to 
fhore, and was fo near feizing him, that he who had the care 
of the boat ftruck the creature with his boat-hook. This pro- 
vidential efcape fo terrified the poor fellow who happened to 
be attacked, that he chofe rather to remain upon tthe ifland 
alone, than to return to the boat by the way that he came *, 
He had even taken a folemn leave of his companions, when a 
midfhipman, in pity’ to him, fwam through the furf with a 
fmall rope about his middle, in which he made a noofe: this 
cord, while hé was expoftulating on the oddity of the man’s 
refolution, he contrived dexteroufly to throw over his fhoulders, 
and then giving the fignal to the boat’s crew to haul away, 
they dragged him half dead into the boat, and in that condition 
carried him on board his fhip, where he foon recovered, ’ 
ee ee Pe rs There 


* On this ifland one Alexander Selkerk, a native of Scotland, 
was left by capt. Stradling ii 1744, and remained there four years 
and four months. He had with him his cloaths and bedding, a 

un, a pound of powder, fome bullets, a hatchet, a knife, a 
~s a bible, his mathematical infiruments, and fome books. 
He fubfifted chiefly by killing of goats, and diverted himfelf by 
dancing with his cats. ee Ay ee ae 
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There were on this ifland whole herds of goats, and {uch 
plenty of fifh on the coaft, that, while one part of the crew 
were employed in hunting, and in taking in wood and water 
the other fupplied both the fhips companies with as much 
fifth as they could confume. 

Here the commodore made a promotion of officers, and. gave 

the comnfand of his own fhip to capt. Mouat, (all flag- officers 
having a captain under them), and that of the Tamar to Mr, 
Cumming, firft lieutenant of the Dolphin ; which made way 
for fevera] other changes of lefs importance. 
- It is no improbable conje@ure, that the commodore made 
choice of this ifland to refrefh at, rather than Juan Fernandes, 
as lefs liable to alarm the Spaniards, who are ever jealous of 
foreigners navigating the Pacific Sea, and who have fortified 
Juan Fernandes as a check upon the enemy in cafe of a war 
with the maritime powers, who cannot undertake any for- 
midable enterprize in that part of the world without fome place 
to retreat to, fhould the enterprize mifcarry. 

The fick, being here fupplied with frefh provifions, re. 
covered very faft; and the fhips having filled their cafks with 
water, on the zoth of April they weighed anchor, and on the 
1ft of May proceeded on their voyage. The firft objects they 
faw which attracted their notice, except Tropic birds, was on 
the 26th, when a couple of fwans were. feen high in the air, 
which gave reafon to fufpect that they had either paffed land 
wnperceived in the night, or that fome land was not far off. 

On the 22d they caught two bonettas, and faw feveral, 
Tropic birds ; fure indications that land was at no great dif- 
tance ; yet it was the 7th of June before they got fight of any, 
In the mean time, though the weather continued fine, and the 
breeze conftant, yet the nearer they approached the Line, the 
more feverely did the men fvel the attack of the enemy. 


They were in latitude 14° 5’ South, when they obferved a. 


clufter of iflands, one of which had a moft beautiful appear- 
ance, being cloathed with groves of trees, and delightfully 
diverfified with hills and vallies. It was, however, furrounded 
by inacceffible rocks; and, though it abounded with every 
thing that was wanting for the recovery of the fick, who were 
now 36 in number, they could procure nothing from the 
favage inhabitants, who were men of a gigantic ftature, armed 
with lances 16 feet long, and who threatened them with death 
if they attempted to land. This, however, would have been 
no obftacle to their landing; for on firing a nine-pound fhot 
over their heads, they ficd in terrible confternation to the 
woods, | 

From 
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From thefe iflands they were forced to depart without res 
lief; the mifery of the fick being aggravated by the mortifica- 
tion of not being able to tafte the falutary fruits that hung in 


clufters before their eyes. Commmodore Byron called thefe 


the [lands of Difappointment. : 

c I day y a they came in fight of other iflands, 
the firft of which was furrounded with reefs of rocks of red 
coral. The inhabitants, like thofe of the IMinds of Difap- 
pointment, were armed with long pikes, and ran along the 
beach in great numbers. The commodore ordered out the 
boats to feek for a harbour, but found only an inlet about a 
thip’s length wide, in which there were 13 fathoms water, with 
abottom of coral rock. At-the entrance of this.inlet fome 
hundreds of the inhabitants were ranged in tolerable order, and 
food up to their waifts in water, to oppofe their landing. 
They made a horrible cry, and were inftantly joined by a 
fwarm of canoes, that came paddling down a lake which feemed 
to divide the ifland into two parts. The boats that were 
founding made every friendly fign they could to bring the 
canoe-men to talk with them; and at length fome of them 
came clofe up, and one in an inftant laid hold of ajacket from 
the Tamar’s boat, and, diving with it, never came up above 
water till he was clofe in fhore among his companions. ‘This 
iland they named Coral [fand. _ 

The commodore, not liking the anchoring-place, made 
fail, and came in fight of another ifland. ‘Two armed canoes 
followed, with 30 men in each, and gave chace to the boats 
that were {till along fhore in fearch of a harbour. The boats, 
perceiving their intent, turned upon the canoes, who then 
fled; and, in their turn, the boats gave chace. Though the 
furf was dreadful, the canoes pufhed through it, and the boats 
followed ; a combat enfued, and three or four. of. the natives: 
were killed; one of them, with three balls in his body,. fell 
clofe to the boats, and died with a ftonie in his hand,: in the 
ation of throwing it againft the enemy. The reft fled, carry- 
ing off their dead, except this man, along-with them. 

The boats returned to the fhips- with the two canoes: that 
had purfued them. They were of curious conftruction; their 
fails were made of matting neatly wrought, and their corda 
was as well made as the beft in England. 

Finding no better anchoring-place in any other part of the 
ifland, the fhips returned to the inlet; and a great number of 
the inhabitants being there gathered together, the commodore, 
uawilling to kill any more of them, caufed a fhot to be fired 
over their heads, which prefently difperfed them. 


Before 
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Before night the boats landed, and brought off a few cocoaa 
fiuts to refrefh the fick ; and mext day all who were able were 
But on fhore, and others fent out to feck for refrethments, 

ere the commodore himfelf landed, and furveyed the iflang 
the whole day. He met with no interruption; the houfey 
were deferted a all but dogs, and, except a few women at q 
diftance, not a native was to be feen. Cocoa-nuts they found 
in abundance, and fome fprings of water, but thefe yielded 4 
very fcanty fupply. hes? 
~' On rummaging the houfes, the failors found part of the 
rudder of a Dutch long-boat, fome iron tools, and a piece of 
brafs, all of European manufacture ; by which it is conjectured; 
that either the boat to which they belonged muft have been 
feized by the natives, or the fhip wrecked upon the Coaft, ag 
no account is extant of thefe iflands having been feen before, 
They found, befides, a carpenter’s adze, the blade of which 
was a pearl oyfter-fhell. They took notice of the fepulchres 
of their dead, in form like {quare tombs, erected under the 
gloomy fhades of clumps of lofty trees, hung round with 
bafkets full of the remains of fith and other eatables, by which 
it may be fuppofed they entertain fome notion of the foul’s 

furviving after death. [hey likewife faw here the fkeleton of 
. . man of a gigantic fize, behind fome flones in a wooden 
Ox. 

They loaded their boats with cocoa-nuts and fcurvy-grals, 
and returned to the fhips at night. In the woods they faw 
parrots and paroquets, and doves of a beautiful colour, fo tamie 
that they followed them into the Indians huts: They met 
with no venomous creatures, but fuch intolerable fwarms of 
flies, that they covered the men from head to foot in their 
boats. 

Having fupplied the fick with refrefhments, and thofe of 
the moft powerful anti-fcorbutic kind, they failed on the rath for 
the ifland which they had feena day or two before. On the firft 
approach of the fhips, the natives flocked to the fhores, armed in 
the fame manner as the Indians they had already feen, and ran 
along the beach abreaft of the fhip, for many miles together, 
with incredible fwiftnefs. As the boats that were fent in 
fearch of a harbour had orders to keep as clofe to the thore as 
the furf would permit, they frequently came pretty clofe to 
the natives, and, by figns and a few prefents, endeavoured to 
cultivate a friendfhip with them. ‘The officers on board the 
boats had ftrict orders not to offer any violence, unlefs cotti- 

elled to it in their own defence, and their guarded condué 
fad the defired effect ; they made figns that they wanted — 
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and the natives fhewed they underftood them, by pointing toa 
place where there was a fpring. . 

When the boats came over-againft it, they faw a town full 
of inhabitants, and the boats hauied clofe into the furf, and 
ihe fhips brought to at a little diftance from the boats. While 
they lay in this pofition, an old man, with a long beard and a 
yenerable afpect, having a green branch of plantain in his 
hand, came clofe down to the water’s edge, and, in an atti- 
tude the moft majeftic, delivered an oration, in 2 tone like 
fecitative, between finging and f{peaking, which they all 
lamented they did not underftand. While he was yet fpeak- 
ing, they threw him fome prefents ; but he rebuked their want 
of manners, by not touching what was offered, nor futfering 
them to be touched by others, till he had made an cnd; when; 
walking into the water, he threw the bough he had held in 
his hand into the neareft boat, and then went and gathered up 
the prefents. Encouraged by this friendly appearance, a 
midfhipman, cloathed as he was, threw himfelf into the furf, 
and fwam to fhore. He was inftantly furrownded by a croud, 
who examined every thing about him with great curiofity, and 
feemed particularly ftruck with his waiftcoat, which without 
lefitation he pulled off, and very politely prefented it to the 
thief who made the oration. This act of courtefy, however, 
did not feerii to produce the defired effet; for he had no ° 
fooner parted with his waiftcoat to one, than another made 
off with his neckcloth: fo that, fearing to be ftripped naked, 
ps thovighe it beft to return to his boat by the fame way he had 
eft it. 

The inhabitants, however, committed no violence on the 
perfons of their new guefts; they even fupplied them with 
hogs, fruits, and water, and whatever elfe thcy had, which 
the fhips ftood in need of, as may be gathered from the fequel 5 
though the writer of the voyage has omitted this ac of civility 
of the natives, and feems to blame them becaufe they would 
hot part with their pearls, if they had any, for nails, hatchets, 
and bill-hooks. 

From thefe iflands the commodore fet fail, accompanied by 
the Tamar, on the r3th of June, purfuing their voyage to the 
weftward, till they arrived on the 31ft of July at the ifland of 
Tinian. In this run they difcovered fomie unknown iflands, 
to the firft of which they gave the mame of the Prince of Vales; 
to the next, the [lands of Danger ; tothe third, which appeared 
to be uninhabited, the Duke of York; and to the laft, Byron’s 
Yland. ‘The firft was in latitude ¥5° S. longitude 151° 53’ W. 
vat. 5°38’ E, The fecond, in latitude 10° 19’ S. longitude 
169° 28'W. The third, in latitude 8° 33’ S. longitude 178° 
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16° W. The laft, in latitude 1° 18’ S. longitude 173° 46, 
It muft not, however, be forgotten, that, before they lef 
King George’s Iflands, they faw, in the lake of the laf of 
them, a large two-mafted veffel that had cordage at top to fup. 
port her mafts ; a particular which deferves attention, as the 
fame thing is mentioned by Quiros and Roggewein, and by 
no other voyagerse 

The next day after they Icft King George’s Iflands, they 
met with 2 mountainous {well from the fouthward, and fay 
vaft flocks of birds, which always at night directed their flict 
to the fouthward. From thefe appearances the commodore did 
fuppofe a continent to be in that direction, as he could no 
otherwife account for the peopling of thofe diftant iflands. He 
would have gone in purfuit of it, had his men been healthy, 
and the winds favourable; but, ficknefs prevailing in both 
fhips, and the wind being contrary, he durft not attempt it. 

In their paflage they almoft every day faw birds ; and there 
is reafon to believe that iflands lie plentifully fcattered between 
the Tropics on the fouthern fide of the Line, though admiral | 
Anfon ran a courfe of more than 7000 miles on the north fide 
of it without feeing one. 

From the uninhabited ifland already mentioned they. pro. 
cured, by means of theirs boats, about 200 cocoa-nuts, which 
was a great relic“ to thofe who were ill of the fcurvy. 

On the 31 of July they fell in with Byron’s Tle, jut before 
they crofled the Line. The delightfyl appearance of this ifle, 
and the great number of inhabitants whom they faw upon the 
beach, as well as in the canoes that every where furrounded 
the fhore, gave them great hopes of meeting with fome refrefh- 
ments, as provifions began to grow fo fcarce, that fhark’s fieth 
was a dainty even at the commodore’s table. ‘The boats were, 
therefore, inftantly hoilted out as foon as they approached the 
Yand; and the fhips were furrounded with proas, in which 
were between 2 and 300 people. The men in thefe proas had 
neither the favage ferocity of the iflanders they had paffed, nor 
their timidity ; they were bold, fprightly, and good-natured, 
Some fwam to the fhips, and ran up the fides laughing, and 
without ceremony laid hold of any thing that came in their 
ae As they were quite naked, they could conceal nothing, 
and the trifles they took ferved only for fport. On one of them 


# crew of the Dolphin put a jacket and trowfgrs, and nothing 
nature could be more diverting than the antics he played in 
his new drefs. But with all this familiarity, when they were 
‘fhewn cocoa-nuts, and given to underftand that more were 
wanted, inftead of bringing a fupply, they endeavoured to fteal 


what they faw. 
They 
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They were a fine-limbed people, of a bright copper-colour, 
with long black hair varioufly difpofed, and one among them, 
who appeared to be a chief, was ornamented with a ftring of 
human teeth, which he wore about his middle, and which 
was probably a trophy of military prowefs; for with it he 
would not part for any thing that was offered to him.’ Moft 
of them had ftrings of fhells prettily put together; and one 
‘had a moft dangerous weapon, being a kind of {pear, very 
long, and at the end very broad, and armed on both fides two 
or three feet high with fhark’s teeth, every one of which was 
as fharp as a lancet. 

The boats fent out in fearch of an anchoring-place returned 
without effect ; and the fhips were obliged to continue their 
voyage without any refrefhment. It was now .intolerably hot, 
and the men began to ficken apace : their cocoa-nuts were near 
exhaufted, and they had got 600 leagues torun. Nothing, 
however, happened in the courfe of this paffage worth notice ; 
the fea was open, and in feven-and-twenty days they made 
land. ; 

On the 31ft of July they anchored in the very bay where 
admiral Anton had anchored juft 22 years 11 months and three 
days before. ‘They had not, however, the fame good fortune 
as the Centurion had, to find huts and tents ready erected for 
the entertainment of their fick; neither, indeed, did they fo 
much ftand in need of thofe conveniences. The Centurion, 
by keeping a direct weftern courfe between the 13th and 14th 
degrees of N. latitude, had been 109 days between Acapulco 
and Tinian, without ever once cafting anchor, and had hardly 
men and officers enough on board able to carry the fick on 
fhore. The Dolphin and Tamar had been only 27 days out 
of fight of land, and but 38 from an ifland where they had 
received refrefhments. Many of them were, indeed, ill of 
the fcurvy,' but not like the crew of the Centuriony in the laft 
ftage of it; they, therefore, foon recovered by the help of the 
cocoa-nuts, which the commodore efteems the beft remedy for 
that diforder of any in the world. The people of the Centu- 
rion, on the contrary, attributed their recovery to the limes and 
. fruits they met with in the ifland. Neither the Dolphin nor 

the Tamar had yet loft a fingle man by death fince their de- 
parture from England, and but two died at Tinian, and tho® 
of fevers; thofe ill of the fcurvy having all recovered in a few 
days. But the Centurion had loft.more than half her comple- 
ment before fhe arrived, and fome died every lay after fhe had 
anchored, through the extremity of the difeafe. Admira 
Anfon calls this a delightful ifland ; commodore Byron, one of 
the moft unhealthy {pots in ” world, The commodore landed 

2 here 
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here on the 3rft of July, and ftaid till the 1ft of OGober; the 
admiral landed on the 27th of Auguit, and ftaid till the arg 
of OGober : fo that they were both in that ifland nearly at the 
fame feafon of the year. ‘The commodore finds great fault 
with the water; Pafcoe Thomas, the mathematical mafter of . 
the Centurion, who was long ill upon the ifland, fays, good 
water may every where be had by digging: and there is no 
doubt but fprings or pools may be found above ground, others 
wife fuch herds of cattle could not iubfift as are generally-ac- 
knowledged to fill the vallics, and graze upon the mountains 
of this unpeopled ifland. ‘he fifh were thought not to be 
good; and, indeed, they had little occafion to eat any, as 
hogs, buffalocs, and poultry, were found in abundance. The 
commodore laid in ftore of cocoa-nuts, and as many wild hogs 
alive as the fhips could flow; and, having repaired the hips, 
and recovered his men, he cleared the ifland on the 3d of 
Oétober, and landed on the ifland of Timoan on the 3d of 
Novemb:;. Here they got a few fowls, a goatandakid, and 
thought io pay for them, as ufual, with nails, hatchets, and 
bill-hooks ; but they were deceived ; the country-men wanted 
rupees, which the failors not having to give them, were forced 
to pled;e their handkerchiefs, which, however, they never 
went back to redeem. ‘The people here are Malays, and trade 
with the Dutch. They came to the beach armed with a knife 
in one hand, a fpear in the other, and a durk or dagger ina 
belt by their fide. One old man was drefled in the Perfian 
manner; the reft were naked, all but a thin covering on the 
head, and a piece of cloth faftened with a clafp round their 
middles. “Tey were lefs than the iflanders on the fouth of 
the Line, but nimble, and well made. Their houfes were 
neatly built, and their vefiels large and of a good conftruGtion, 
Cocoa-nuts they had in abundance, but the inhabitants would 
part with none. The voyagers hauled the feine, however, 
and caught plenty of good fith: but even this offended the 
natives: fo that, after purchaiing a rare animal, which, how- 
ever, they could not keep alive, and filling fome cafks of water, 
they purfued their voyage. Every day now. difcovered fome 
frefh Jand; and, on the 13th, they faw a floop at anchor that 
hoifted Dutch colours, upon which the commodore fent an 
officer with fome men on board, to learn news; but, to their 
great furprize, they could not make themfelves underftood, no 
one white man being among the crew: yet they received the 
ofcer civilly, pace tea for him, and behaved with the qcaee 
kindnefs and hofpitality. Our voyagers on the 2oth pafied the 
Straits of Sumatra, and on the 27th entered the road of 
Batavia, : . e .6 . . . hae fe us <* . . 
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Here they found above roo fail of different nations, and 
among them.a large Englifh fhip, that faluted them with 13 
uns) The Dutch commodore fent a dirty ragged fellow to the 
Dolphin, to know whence fhe cane, whither the was going, 
and how long fhe intended to ftay ; to all which queftions 
anfwer was made by shewing the fellow the way to his boat, 
and defiring him to walk out of the fhip. : 
' The commodore, however, going afhore, was defirous of 
waiting upon the governor, and was directed to an officer 
called a Shebander, who took him in his chariot, and carried 
him to the governor’s country-houfe, where he was received 
courteoufly, and had leave either to take a houfe during his 
refidence, or lodgings at the Hotel*. As there was not a 
fingle perfon ill in either fhip when they arrived at Batavia, 
there was the lefs occafion to prolong their ftay there. The 
commodore, therefore, ordered every thing to be in readinefs, 
and on the roth of December fet fail, after having laid in a 
fufficient quantity of rice and arrack for the reft of their voyage ; 
the only articles that are there to be purchafed at.a reafonable 
price. As foon as they were at fea, the people from Java fup- 
plied them with turtle; but, notwithftanding their fhort ftay, 
the noxious effects of the climate began to appear; a putrid 
fever broke out among the men, carried off three, and reduced 
fome others to a very dangerous ftate ; but they foon recovered 
after being a few days at fea. 
They now continued their voyage tq the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in their paflage, as foon as they made the coaft of 
Africa, were furprized by the fight of {moke rifing from a 
defolate part of the beach, where it was not likely that any of 
the natives would take up their refidence. They were after- 
wards informed, that two Dutch Eaft-Indiamen had failed 
from Batavia for the Cape about two ‘years before, and had 
never been heard of fince ; and it was fuppofed they had been 
both wrecked upon that coaft. The fires, therefore, that 
caufed the fmoke were, probably, made by the remains of the 
unfortunate crews. The commedore laments he did not at 
tempt to relieve them. 

On the 13th of February our voyagers anchored in Table 
Bay, juft without the Cape, and faluted the fort, when the 
compliment was inftantly returned ; and the commodore, next 


day, 


" * The Hotel is a licenfed inn, the only one in the city, and one 
of the grandeft buildings in Batavia. ‘The governor puts in the 
{mafter, and there is a penalty of soo]. on any other perfon who 
fuffers a ftranger to fleep in his houfe a fingle night without the 
_povernor’s leave, 
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day, having waited on the Dutch governor, was received with 
every mark of friendfhip which the fervant of one {tate could 
fhew to an officer in the fervice of another.—Here the fhips 
were repaired, and the men refrefhed. / 

The Cape is moft deligh:fully fituated, in a healthy climate, 
abounding with every thing the appetite of man can require, 
The wines are the richeft in the world, and the venifon the 
moft delicious; the flefh, fifh, and fruits, can no-where be 
excelled ; and, in fhort, nothing is wanting here but content. 
ment to make it an earthly paradife. It is no wonder, there. 
, fore, that thofe who had juft furrounded the globe, and had 

efcaped the rigours of the various climates through which they 


had paffed, fhould be glad to reft awhile in this happy fpot, to . 


recover their exhaufted ftrength. It was, indeed, the 6th of 
March before both fhips were ready to depart; when, being in 


high fpirits, and having plenty of provifions, and wood and | 


water enough for the remainder of their voyage, the fhips un- 
moored, and fet fail in order to complete their voyage home, 
On the 16th they came in fight of St. Helena; but, wanting 
nothing, ae were purfuing their way with a fine breeze, 
when the Dolphin all of a fudden received a fhock which in 
an inftant alarmed the whole crew. Prefently, on lookin 
abroad, they faw the fea alf round them tinged with blood: 
glad it was no worfe, their joy returned; they found they had 
only ftruck a whale or a grampus, and were no longer in fear 
of any ill confequence. But, a few days after, captain Cum. 
ming met with a more dangerous difatter; he difcovered that 
the lower braces of the Tamar’s rudder were broken, and that, 
on taking the rudder off, it could not be new-hung. This 
obliged him to have recourfe to a machine like that by which 
the Elizabeth was fteered fome years ago, and which anfwered 
very well; but the commodore, fearing the worft, and not 
knowing how it might work in a ftorm, or on a’ lee-fhore, 
ordered the Tamar to Antigua to refit, and continued his own 
courfe home, where on the gth of May he happily arrived, ‘and 
anchored in the Downs, after a paflage of nine weeks from the 
Cape, and a voyage of two-and-twenty months and a few 
days round the globe. 
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, On SYMPATHY, 
vith « 
in FO W felfifh foever man may be fuppofed, there are 
evidently fome principles in his nature, which intereft 
ate im in the fortune of others, and render their happinets necef- 
see. fary to him, though he derives nothing from it except the ' 
the pleafure of feeing it. Of this kind is pity or compaffion, the 
he emotion which we feel for the mifery of others, when we 
nt either fee it, or are made to conceive it in a very lively manner. 
Pree That we often derive forrow from the forrow of others, is too 
had obvious to require any inftances to prove it; for this fentiment, 
hey 1 . , like all the other original pafions of human nature, is by no 
. to . meaas confined to the virtuous and humane, though they per- 
- of haps may feel it with the moft exquifite fenfibility. The 
> in reateft rufhan, the moft hardened violator of the laws of 
oe a Ficiety, is not altogether without it. 
une As we have no immediate experience of what other men feel, 
me, we can form no idea of the manner in which they are affected, 
ing but by conceiving what we ourfelves fhould feel in the like 
ze, fituation. Though our brother is on the rack, as long as _ 
nin we are at our own eafe, our fenfes'will never inform us of 
ing what he fuffers, They never did, nor ever can, carry us 
od: beyond our own perfons, and it is by the imagination only 
had that we can form any conception of what are his fenfations, 
fear Neither can that faculty help us tothis any other way, than by 
ime reprefenting to us what would be our own, if we were in his 
that cafe. It is the impretions of our own fenfes only, not thofe 
hat, of his, which our imaginations copy. Py the imagination we 
his place ourfelves in his fituation, we conceive ourfelves endu- 
rich ring all the fame torments, we enter as it were into his body, 
ored and become in fome meafure him, and thence form fome idea 
not of his fenfations, and even feel fomething, which, though weak- 
ore, er in degree, is not altogether unlike them. His agonies, 
wn when they are thus brought home to ourfelves, when we have 
and thus adopted and made them our own, begin at laft to affe& 
‘the us, and we then tremble and fhudder at the thought of what 
few he feels, For as to be in pain or diftrefs of any kind excites 
the moft exceflive forrow, fo to conceive or to imagine that 
we are in it, excites fome degree of the fame emotion, in pro= 
portion to the vivacity or dulnefs of the conception. © 
That this is the fource of our feilow-feeling for the mifery 
of others, that it is by changing places ih fancy with the fuf- 
ferer, that we come either to conceive or be affected by what ; 
6a he feels, may be demonitrated by many obvious obfervations, 
. if 
F 
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if it fhould not be thought fufficiently evident of itfelf. Whé# 
we fee a ftroke aimed and juft ready to fall upon the leg of 
arm of another perfon, we naturally fhrink and draw back our 
own leg, or our own arm; and when it does fall, we feel it 
in fome meafure, and are hurt by it as well as the fufferer, 
‘The mob, when they are gazing at a dancer on the flack ro 
naturally writhe and twift, and balance their own bodies, 
they fee him do, and as they feel that they themfelves muff 
do in his fituation. Perfons of delicate fibres, and a weak 
conftitution of body, complain, that, in looking on the fores 
and ulcers that are expofed by beggars in the ftreets, they are 
apt to feel an itching or uneafy fenfation in the correfponding 
part of their own bodies. “Che horror which they conceive at 
the mifery of thofe wretches affcéts that particular part in 
themfelves, more than any other; becaufe that horror arifes 
from conceiving what they themfelves would fuffer, if they 
teally were the wretches whom they are looking upon, and 
if that particular part in themfelves were a€tually affe&ted in 
the fame miferable manner. The very force of this concep- 
tion is fufficient, in their feeble frames, to produce that 
itching or uneafy fenfation complained of. Men of the moft 
robuft make odferve, thafin looking upon fore eyes they oftert 
feel a very fenfible forenefs in their own, which proceeds 
from the fame reafon ; that organ being in the ftrongeft mai 
more delicate than any other part of the body is in the 
‘weakeft. 

Neither is it thofe circumftances only, which create pain 
or forrow, that call forth our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the 
paffion which arifes from any object in the. perfon principally 
concerned, an analogous emotion fprings up, at the thought 
of his fituation, in the breaft of every attetitive fpeCtator. Our 
joy, for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tragedy or romance 
who intereft us, is as fincere as our grief for their diftrefs, 
and our fellow-feeling with their mifery is not more real than 


that with their happinefs. We enter into their gratitude to- - 


wards thofe faithful friends, who did not defert them in their 
difficulties; and we heartily go along with their refentient 
againft thofe perfidious traitors, who injured, abandoned, of 
deceived them. In every paffior, of which the mind of man 
is fufceptible, the emotions of the by-ftander always cor- 
‘refponid’to what, by bringing the cafe home to himfelf, he 

imagines, fhould be the {entiments of the fufferer. . 
Pity and compaffion 2re words appropriated to fignify our 
‘fellow-feeling with the forrow of others. Sympathy, though its 
“meaning was, perhaps, originally the fame, may now, peti 
. - without 
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without much impropriety, be made ufe of to denote our 
fllow-feeling with any patlion whatever. 

Upon fome occafions fympathy may feem to arife merely 
from the view of a certain emotion in another perfon. The 
paflions, upon fome occafions, may feem to be transfufed from 
oneman to another, inftantaneoufly, and antecedent to any 
knowledge of what excited them in the perfon principally con- 
cerned. Grief and joy, for example, ftrongly expreffed in the 
look and geftures of any one, at once affect the fpectator, with 
fome degree of a like painful or agreeable emotion. A fmiling 
face is, to every body that fees it, a chearful object; as a 
forrowful countenance, on the other hand, is a melancholy 
one. 

This, however, does not hold univerfally with regard to- 
every paffion. There are fome, of which the expreffions excite 
no fort of fympathy, but, before we are acquainted with what 

ve occafion to them, ferve rather to difguft and provoke us 
againft them. The furious behaviour of an-angry man is more 
likely to exafperate us againft himfelf, than againft his enemies. 
As we are unacquainted with his provocation, we cannot bring 
his cafe home to ourfvives, nor conceive any thing like the 
pafions which it excites. But we plainly fee what is the 
fituation of thofe with whom he is angry, and to what violence 
they may be expofed from fo enraged an adverfary. We 
readily, therefore, fympathize with their fear or refentment, 
and are immediately difpofed to take part againft the man, 
from whom they appear to be in fo much danger, 

If the very appearances of grief and joy infpire us with fome 
degree of the like emotions, it is becaufe they fuggeft to us 
the gencral idea of fome good or bad fortune that has befallen 
‘the perfon in whom we obferve them: and -in thefe paffions 
this is fufficient to have fome little influence upon us. The 
effeéts of grief and joy terminate in the perfon who feels thofe 
emotions, of which the expreffions do not, like thofe of re- 
fentment, fuggeft to us the idea of any other perfon for whom 
we are concerned, and whofe interefts are oppofite to his. The 
general idea of good or bad fortune, therefore, creates fome 
concern for the perfon who has met with it; but the general 


_ idea of provocation excites no fympathy with the anger of the 


man who has received it. Nature, it fzems, teaches us to be 
more averfe to enter into this paffion, and, till informed of its 
caufe, to be difpofed rather to take part againft it- 

Even our fympathy with the grief or joy of another, before 
we are informed of the caufe of ejther, is always extremely 


imperfe&. General Jamentations, which exprefs nothing but 


the anguith of the fufferer, create rather a curiofity to enquire 
Vou, K into 
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into his fituation, along with fome difpofition to fympathize 
with him, than any actual fympathv that is very fenfible, 
The firft queftion that we afk is, What has befallen you? 
Until this be anfwered, though we are uneafy, both from the 
vague idea of his misfortunes, and {till more from torturing 
ourfelves with conjectures about what it may be, yet our 
fellow-feeling is not very confiderable. 

Sympathy, therefore, does not arife fo much from the view 
of the paffion, as from that of the fituation which excites it. 
We fometimes feel, for anothez, a paffion of which he himflf 
feems to te altogether incapable ; becaufe when we put our- 
felves in his cafe, that pafiion arifes in our breaft from the 
imagination, though it does not in his from the reality. We 
bluth for the impudence and rudenefs of another, though he 
himfelf appears to have no fenfe of the impropriety of his own 
behaviour ; becaufe we cannot help feeling with what con- 
fulion we ourfelves fhould be covered, had we behaved in fo 
abfurd a manner. 


Of all the calamities, to which the condition of mortality | 


expofes mankind, the lofs of reafon appears, to thofe wha 
have the leaft fpark of humanity, by far the moft dreadful; 
and they behold that Jaft ftage of human wretchednefs with 
deeper commiferation than any other. But the poor wretch, 
who is in it, laughs and iings perhaps, and is altogether in- 
fenfible of his own mifery. The anguith which humanity feels, 
therefore, at the fight of fuch an object, cannot be the reflec- 
tion of any fentiment of the fufferer. The compaffion of the 
{pe&tator muft arife altogether from tie confideration of what 
he himfelf would feel if he was reauced to the fame unhappy 
fituation, and, what perhaps is impoffible, was, at the fame 
time, able to regard it with his prefent reafon and judgement. 
What are the pangs of a mother when fhe hears the moan- 
ing of her infant, that, dur'og the agony of difeafe, cannot 
exprefs what it feeis ? In her idea of what it fuffers, the joins, 
to its real helplefineis, her own confcicuine!s of that helpleff- 
nefs, and her owa terrors for the unknown confequences of its 
diforder ; and, out of a!l thefe, forms, for her own forrow, the 
rooft complete image of mifery and diftrefs. ‘The infant, how- 
ever, feels only the uneafinefs of the prefent inftant, which 
gan never be great. With regard to the future it is perfectly 
fecure, 2nd, in its thoughtleflnefs and want of forefight, poffefles 
an antidote againft fear and anxiety, the great tormentors of 
the human breaft, from which reafon and philofophy will in 
yain attempt to defend it when it grows up to a man. 
We fympathize even with the dead, and overlooking what 
ig of real importance in their fituation, that awful futurity 
. which 
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tihich awaits them, we are chiefly affected by thofe circum- 
ftances which ftrike our fenfes, but can have no influence upon 
their happinefs. It is miferable, we think, to be deprived of 
the light of the fun ; to be fhut out from life and converfation ; 
to be laid in the cold grave, a prey to corruption and the reptiles 
of the earth; to be no more thought of in this world, but to 
be cbliterated in a little time from the affections, and almoft 
from the memory, of their deareft friends and relations. Surely, 
we imagine, we can never feel too much for thofe who have 
fuffered fo dreadful a calamity. The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling feems doubly due to them now when they are in danger 
of being forgot by every body: and, by the vain honours 
which we pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our own 
mifery, artificially to keep alive our melancholy remembrance 
of their misfortune. That our fympathy can afford them no 
confolation, feems to be an addition to their calamity ; ahd td 


. think that ail we can do is unavailing, and that, what alleviates 


all other diftrefles, the regret, love, and the lamentation, of 
their friends, can yield no comfort to them, ferves only to 
exafperate our fenfe of the mifery. The happinefs of the dead, 
however, moft afluredly, is affected by none of thefe circum- 
ftances ; nor is it the thought of thefe things which can ever 
difturb the fecurity of their repofe. The idea of that dreary 
and endlefs melancholy, which the fancy naturally afcribes 
to their condition, arifes altogether from our joining, to the 
charge which has been produced upon them, our own con- 
fcioufnefs of that charge, from our putting ourfelves in their 
fituation, and from our lodging, if I may be allowed to fay fo, 
our own living fouls in their inanimated bodies, and thence 
conceiving what would be our emotions in this café. It is 


‘this very illufion of the imagination which renders the fore- 


fight of our own diffolution fo terrible to us, and the idea of 
thofe circumftances, which undoubtedly can give us no pain 
when we are dead; makes us miferable while we are alive. 
And from thence arifes one of the mo{t important principles 
nhuman nature, the dread of death, the great poifon to the 
happinefs, but the great reftraint upon the injuftice, of 
mankind, which, while it afflicts and mortifies the individuals, 
guards and protects the fociety. 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On BENEVOLENCE., 





O pity human woe! 
"Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe ! 
Port’s Homer, 


¥ T ought to be an invariable maxim, with thofe who write 

for the public, rather to treat on fubjects which are of im- 
portance to the happinefs of our fellow-creatures, than to 
entertain fuperficial minds with amufement devoid of inftruc- 
tion; or to flatter the paffions and prejudices of mankind, 
I fhall therefore confine myfelf in this Eflay to a fubjeé effens 


tially interefting ; to wit, the exercife ef charity or be- - 


nevolence. 

Notwithftanding the excellency of this precept is aflented to 
by all, and innumerable leffons have been given to inforce it ; 
yet, we find it is not fo generally praétifed by the affluent as 
might reafonably be expected. Is will therefore fcarcel 
give offence to any, whofe cenfure is worth regarding, if 
endeavour to awaken fenfations of pity in the minds of my 
readers towards the poor and needy. If, in treating ona fub- 
ye& which muft touch every feeling heart with tender emctions, 
T sdiicels the public in warm pathetic language,. let me not 
be charged with enthufiafm er unmeaning declamation. Men 
‘want not to be convinced that benevolence is an indifpenfibke 
duty; they rather want to have thofe tender fenfations awakened, 
which prompt to the exercife of this effential virtue. There- 
.fore, to write with a frigid coolnefs on a fubje&t which pecu- 
liarly requires fervor, would be injuftice to the caufe I am 
about to plead, and betray in me a criminal iafenfibility. 

- Of all the circumftances capable of exciting compafiion, 
none awaken, in a generous feeling mind, more painful tender 
emotions, than to behold numbers of our brethren deprefled 


under the calamity of real poverty. To fee many labouring. - 


hard under the united preflure of affliGtion and want, till they 
are ready to-perifh for want of timely relief, while others riot 
in luxury, is a profpect too moving to behold with. indifference 
or filence, 

As. charity is a virtue of celeftial extraction, a gem of the: 
richeft luftre in the robe of righteoufnefs, fo it is alfo one of 
thofe indubitable marks which diftinguifh the real chriftian, 
However feeble my endeavours, or however unequal I may . 
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On Benevolence. 17 


to the tafk of treating on a fubje& fo important, yet I feel a 
fecret complacency in the hope that, fome ufe may thence arife 
to the unhappy. Suffer me, thetefore, to kindle in your 
breafts the glowing fparks of compaffion towards the poor and 
needy ; faffer me to inforce a practice fo acceptable to the 
Father of fure mercies; a practice, which, while it affords 
comfort to our affifted brethren, yields the pureft fatisfaction 
to the actor in the anticipation of its future reward. 

Happy would it be for the race of Adam, if every fcene of 
forrow could be removed, and every caufe of mifery annihilated; 
but this is an event beyond the hope of the moft fanguine ex- 

eftation. ‘* To wipe tears from all faces,” is not the privilege 
of human beings. Our utmoft abilities ought, however, to 
be exerted in fo noble an employment. 

The firft inftances of our care fhould extend to objects the 
moft deeply diftrefled ; and we fhould be employed, in propor- 
tion to our refpeCtive abilities, in removing, or at leat leliening, 
thofe misfortunes which, by being under our immediate notice, 
call with the moft prefling importunity for our relief. This 
is a practice fo confiftent with the fympathetic feelings of every 
heart not. rendered callous by avarice, and with the expreis 
command of him, who ‘* went about acing good,” that there are 
few men, capable of refleCtion, but muft fecretly approve it. 

None, who fuftains with propriety the dignified character of 
a rational being, can be fo infenfible to the miferies of mankind, 


or fo ignorant of a duty of the higheft obligation, as to think 


himfelf excufable in not lending his afliftance to lighten 
that load of afflictions which lies heavy on thoufands and tens: 
of thoufands of our fellow-creatures. If thofe, whom heaven 
has bleffed with the plentiful increafe of corn, wine, and oil, 
would but vifit the fecret recefles of poverty, which are fo 
numerous in almoft every town; would they but examine 
minutely the mournful cafes which are there fecluded from 
public view ; their hearts would be touched with the moft 
pungent forrow. There they might behold poor helplefs 
infants furrounding the knees of their affli&ted mothers, and 
erying to them for bread: they might fee thofe mothers pale and 
meagre with want, expreflive anguifh ftrongly painted on their 
defpairing countenances, endeavouring to filence the clamours 
of their offspring with the barren fuftenance of words. To 
thefe pitiable objects let them add this reflection, that maternal 
tendernefs operates as ftrongly in the breaft of the neceffitous 
parent, as in the rich. She hears, with anguifly of heart hears, 
the cries of her hungry babes, but cannot relieve them. 

Go to the houfe of mourning, or vifit (if it is only in idea} 


the difmal chamber of one of the dying poor; dng, perhaps, 


for 
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for want of that affiftance which is now, it may be, only now 
in your power to beftow. Behold the departing wretche man, 
with eager looks praying for relief, but finding none; ftrug- 
gling with the acuteft agonies, without a human friend; breath. 
ing out the laft gafp of a miferable life, without comfort in 
his expiring moments. Is there any, who bears the name of man, 
could behold fuch a fcene without commiferation ? could any 
refufe that affiftance which is due, without diftinGtion, to every 
human being? 

Well-wrought fifion may foften the heart; the prevailing 
powers of eloquence may give an eleétrical touch, to the ten- 
dereft fprings of action, and excite for a moment its finer feel- 
ings; but, when we turn our eyes to the habitations of 
poverty, thefe feeble aids lofe their force: there, the ftronger 
language of real diftrefs is ftrikingly exhibited, and aéts on the. 
mind with irrefiftible energy. 

I am not infenfible that mary excufes have been urged (by 
thofe who want true motives to be charitable) for withholding 
that affiftance which poverty demands at the hand of affluence ; 
but, when impartially confidered, they will have little weight 
in truly generous minds. 

The mel objection that can be made to the general 
exercife of charity towards the poor, is, ‘that many of them 
are the authors of their own mifery; that, by their own ima 
prudence or extravagance, they have reduced themfelves to 
their prefent deplorable fituation.” This charge is in fomé 
inftances juft; and will remain fo while human nature con- 
tinues as it is. Hence ihe covetous are willing to fuppofe that 
the extenfion of relief to fuch is no real charity. But let them 
confider that the mifcondu& and bad ceconomy of a few oughit 
not to hinder the rich from dealing forth their bounty to thé 
deferving poor, many of whom apply their little pittance in 
the beft manner they are able. Let fuch become tlie objects 
of your peculiar regard, and chear the gloom that furrounds 
their dwellings with the light of beneficence. 

You are called upon by intereff, as well as duty, to be dili- 
gent in this noble employment. ‘* The diligent hand maketh 
rich.” ‘This precept is as applicable to the diitribution, as the 
accumuiation, of wealth. 

The communication of our earthly treafure, to thofe who 
are in neceffity, will produce an increafe of thofe fubftantial 
and permanent riches which moth, nor ruft, can ever decay. 
Earth cannot yield a pleafure fo noble, fo exalted, as that 
which is experienced by thofe who have wiped the tears from 
the eye of diftrefs, and brought joy to the houfe of mourning. 
They enjoy a fatisfaction pure and permanent; not confined 1 

the 
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On Benevolence. 79 


the narrow limits of time; but which will extend co-equal 
with eternity in the regions of the bleffed. 

If any want the force of example, Jet them exalt their minds 

above the fordid throng, and view thofe who are the fathers 
and the friends of mankind. Let them extend their views ftill 
farther, and contemplate the adorable Source of all munificence 
and bounty. ‘* He caufeth his rain to fall on the juf? and on the 
unjuf.” b the common wants of humanity, he difcriminates 
not the merit of particular charaCers. 
The bleffings of air and light, and the fucceffion of returns 
ing feafons, are granted to the whole human race. His pro- 
vidence protects the whole from innumerable evils to which 
they are daily incident. His conftant goodnefs diffufed wide 
as.the expanfe of creation, His amiable example and folemn 
command ftrongly inforce the efteem of that fympathy and 
benevolence which are implanted in our nature. Which way 
foever we turn our attention, whether we recollect the pa/, 
examine the prefent, or anticipate the future, we are equally 
rompted to diligence in the neceflary diftribution of thofe 
blefings we enjoy. 

If, regardlefs of thefe motives, you ftill withhold from thofe 
who are ready to perifh; if griping avarice fteels your minds 


again the fuggeftions of humanity, the tender dictates of con- 
ci 


ence, and the exprefs commands of a righteous God, where 
will you find mercy in the day of final retribution? Will the 
fuperficial excufes, with which you now lull your confciences 
into amomentary flumber, avail you, when the terrific found of 
the laft trumpet fhail awake you to receive the decifive fentence 
“of Come, ye bleffed,” or ‘* Go, ye curfed ?” 

To conclude, if you regard your charaters as men or as 
Chriftians, if you have any regard for that lafting reputation 
which will out-live your mouldering duft and tranfmit your 
name with honour to pofterity ; if you defire to ftand approved 
inthe fight of God or men; if you are defirous, when this 
mortal frame fhall be diffolved, to be ‘* cloathed with immor- 
tality ;” in fhort, if there is any thing defirable in time, any 
thing to be wifhed or feared in eternity, let this folemn truth 
imprels your minds, that it is the merciful only who fhall then 
obtain mercy, and ** enter into the joy of their Lord.” 


RATIONALIS, 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On COMPOSITION, 


2 ‘ 
HE juftly celebrated Addifon has fomewhere remarked, 
~— that * fine writing confifts of fertiments which are nae 
tural without being too obvious.” : 

There cannot, perhics, be a more concife and juft defini- 
tion of fine writing tha: the foregoing; and it has not been 
any where more exemplified than in the productions of that 
elegant“author. The moft ftriking beauties, in the Spedtator, 
Tatler, and Guardian, flowed from his pen; and are eafily 
diftinguifhed, by a reader of true tafte, without the affiftance’ 
of fignatures. 

Sentiments, which are merely natural, affeét the mind with 
but little pleafure, and feem not fufficiently interefting to ene 
gage our attention. The pleafantry of a mechanic, the ribaldry 
of a porter, the obfervations of a pea/ant,: however natural, 
are generaily difagreeable. How difguftfully infipid would be 
the unmeaning chit-chat of the tea-table copied faithfully and 
at full length £ Nothing can pleate perfons of true tafte, but 
nature drawn with all her graces and ornaments in true 
order. fed 

If‘low-life be drawn, the ftrokes muft be ftrong and re- 
markable. They muft be fo arranged as to convey a lively 
image to the mind. When fo drawn, it never fails to affed, 
This is evident in the abfurd naiveté of Sancho Pancha, as 
reprefented by the inimitable Cervantes. The moft comman 
fentiments are fo arranged, that they entertain us as much as the 
life of a Hannibal or Alexander from the pen of a Xenophon. 

The cafe is the fame with orators, critics, philofophers, 
or any author who fpeaks in his own perfon, without intro- 
ducing other fpeakers or ators, If his language be not chafte 
and elegant, his obfervations uncommon, and his fenfe ftrong 
and mafculine, he will in vain boaft his nature and fimplicity, 
He may be corre&, and aimoft faultlefs, but can never prove 
agreeable or entertaining. Gaudy eloquence, and high found- 
ing periods, will make the illitcrate wonder, and the learned 
fmile ; but the man of true tafte, to whom the tinfel of falfe 
eloquence is as difagreeable as the low creeping monotony of 
vulgar exprefiion, will foon be fatiated, nay, difgufted, with 
fuch unnaiural productions. 

On the other hand, produdtions which are furprizing, withe 
out being natural, can never afford lafting entertainment - 
: the 
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On Compofitions 81 
tie fenfible mifid. ‘Thefe may be termed the /ufus natura of 
genius) Like monfters in the natural world; they are admired 
for a moment, and then forgotten. To draw chimeras is not 
properly {peaking to copy, or imitate; itis to create: but the 
creation being the work only of a prolific’ fancy, affords no 

eafure to the'underftanding.** The juftnefs of reprefentation 
is lft, and the mind is difpleafed to And a picture which bears 
jo refemblarice to any originals Vulgar readers admire 
the pomp of defcription that glares in the pious pages of a 
Hervey ; but the man of true tafte turns away, fatiated, to the 
far more natural imagery of an Addifon, or a Melmoth ; where 
the fimpler fhades are far more beautifully blended, and imper- 
ceptibly mielt into edch other, while the fkill of the artift is: 
loft in the beauty of the Workmanfhip. Nor are fuch exceffive 
refinements and load of imagery mote agreeable ini the philo-: 
fophic or epiftolary ftyle, than in the epic, tragic, or defcrip- 
tive. Too much ornament is a fault in every kind of pro- 
duction. Nature, although ‘liberal, is not profufe; and we 
fhould follow her example. Uncommon expreffions, and: 
ftrong flafhes of +wit, too frequently indulged, disfigure 
father than embelliths . The former excite a momentary wonder 
only; the latter, like an ignis fatuus, miflead inftead of 
thlightening the underftanding and judgement. As the eye in 
furveying an ancient Gothic temple is diftraéted by the multi- 
plicity of ornaments, and by its minute attention to the pcrts 
is prevented from forming a juft idea of the whole; fo the 
tnind, in perufing a work overftocked with wit and imagery, 
is fatigued and difgufted with the conftant endeavour of the 
sathor to fhine and furprize. . 

“It frequently happens that little geniufes feek to load every 
fubject with ornaments, without confidering whether they are 
able to bear thems Such ought to remember, that 


“© A humble thought, in pompous words expreft, 
** Is like a clown in regal purple dreft, 


But, ignorant or forgetful of this, we find, in the works of 
the witlings of this age, twenty infipid, trite conceits, for one 
thought that is natural, juft, and beautiful. 

.There is no fubje&, in the whole circle of critical learning, 
thore copious than this of the juft mixture of fimplicity and 
téinement in writing. A few obfervations, therefore, fhall 
fufice. Though extrerhes of both kinds ought to be avoided, 
aid a proper medium ftudied in all productions, yet this 
inedium lies not in a fingle point, but admits of various 
gradations, Pope may be adduced as an author, in whofe 
Vou, I. works 
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works the greateft lawful extremes of refinement and fimplici 
are indulged. Between thefe, there is a wide intervat Which 
numerous poets have filled up, differing indeed from each 


other, but equally pleafing in their peculiar ftile and manner” 


of writing. ‘Thofe, who have difplayed greater refinement than 
Pope, feem to have departed from that medium where the'moft 
perfe& productions are to be found. Of all the great poets, 
perhaps, Virgil lies neareft the center of purity and perfedtion, 
as cloathed by the ingenious Pitt. : 

Of the two extremes, that of refinement ought to be more 
guarded againft than that of fimplicity. The mind of man 


being naturally limited, it is impoffible that. all its faculties 


fhould operate at once; and the: more any one predominates, 
the lefs room there is for the reft to exert themfelves with 
vigour. For this reafon a greater degree of fimplicity is re- 
quired in compofitions where men, actions, and paffions are 
painted, than in fuch as confifts of reflections and fimple ob- 
fervations. Let it alfo be obferved, that thofe compofitions 
which we read the ofteneft, and which every man of tafte has 
almoft by heart, contain moft fimplicity. “T'hey have nothing 
furprizing in the thought, when divetted of that elegance of 
expreffion and harmony of numbers, in which they are 
_ Cloathed. But if the merit of a compofition lies in a point of 


wit, it may, indeed, ftrike at the firft, but the mind anticipates . 


the thought, in the fecond perufal, and is no longer affected 
by it. This is ftrongly evinced in the epigrams of Martial, 
The firft line recals the whole, and we find no pleafure in 
repeating what we know already. We are fatisfied with 
perufing Cowley once, but Parnel and Prior may be read fifty 
times over with unabated pleafure. It is with books as with 
women ; where a certain plainnefs, and neatnefs of drefs and 
manner, is infinitely more engaging, than the glare of paint, 
the profufion of gay apparel, and the airs of coquetry, which 
may dazzle the eye tor a moment, but reaches not to the 
heart. Simplicity is taken for dulnefs, when not accompanied 
with great elegance and propriety. On the contrary, there is 
fomething furprizing in a blaze of wit. Ordinary readers are 


often firuck with it, and fancy it to be the moft excellent. 


way of writing; but it frequently is as ‘ the crackling of 
thorns under the pot ;” gives a momentary warmth and light, 
but foon evaporates and is loft. 


The excefs of refinement, in writing, is now miore to be: 


guarded againft than ever, becaufe it is the extreme which 
men are the moft apt to fall into, fince learning is now diffufed 
through all ranks of fociety, and eminent wsitcre have appeared 
in every {pecies of compofition. 

The 
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An Addrefs to the Youth. 83 


n The endeavour to pleafe by novelty has led many wide of 


fimplicity and attention to nature; and filled their writings 
with conceit and affe€tation. ‘This was the caufe, that, when 
the Auguftan age expired in Rome, the fucceeding ages 
became fo inferior in point of true tafte and genius. The 
Auguftan.age in England commenced with the prefent cen- 
tury: Addifon, Hope, Steele, Dryden, Gay, and- divers 
others enlightened it as ftars of the firft magnitude. But 
thefe are now fet for ever; but few of fuch lumirfaries are 
left to enlighten our prefent gloom. In order to revive 
our reputation in the republic of fcience, it is much to be 
wifhed that the few bright geniufes, that ftill remain amongtt 
us, would exert themfelves like men; and, by the merit and 
ufefulnefs of their compofitions, fan the expiring flame in the 
breafts of others ; and excite in them that Jaudable emulation 
which is eflential to true excellence in every walk of literary 
compofition. 

' PHILo-SCIENCE. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


An Addrefs to th YOUTH, by T.L. 


BSERVATION and experience have taught me the 
many difficulties that attend the firft ftage of life, and 
how much is to be hoped or feared from the phenomena which 
itexhibits. The habits and prejudices, early contracted and 


_ imbibed, are genetally the moit Jafling; like typographical 


marks made on a young tree, they increafe with age, and 
become deeper as we advance in life; ‘* they grow with our 
growth, and ftrengthen with our ftrength. ‘* Train up a 
thild in the way he foould go,” is a precept that bears the fizna- 
ture of wifdom. ‘The general cffeéts of example and educa~- 
tion evince how much human manners and opinions owe their 
diverfification to them. They impofe a bias on the judgement, 


“but not an irrecoverable one. Heaven has given us power to 


eontroul our paffions, and correét our errors, and we fhail be 
wanting to ourfelves, and ungrateful to our common and gra~ 
fious Benefactor, if we neglect to apply it in reforming and 
regulating them. ; 

Human life is compared to a race, and its utmoft length toa 


_ fpan; but, in the fhort fpace meafured out to us in this world, 


Avariety of fcenes are difclofed, and numerous evils are to be 
met with. To pafs along fafely and honourably to ourfelves, 
L2 and 
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and to become ufeful in fociety, demands more prudence and 
circum{peGlion, than the gay and the thoughtlefs imagine 
‘The early view taken of life, and the eftimate made of jt, ° 
generaliy partial and illufive. The anticipations of a youthful 
fancy are gilded with falfe colours, and prefent to us rather 
what we fondly with, than what we can reafonably hope, or 
expect to poffefs and enjoy. Hence unfufpeting youth, urged 
by paffion, and flulhed with profpects the moft pleafiag, pur. 
fue their courfe fo precipitately as not to apprehend danger, 
till they are involved in it; till the pains which follow their 
errors abate, their prefumption and they are fent to learn wif. 
dom in the fchool of affliction. Gold may be bought too dear, 
and fo may experience. That knowledge, which is acquired 
at the expence of innocence and virtue, is dearly bought, and 
may entail lafting mifery on the purchafer. It is the fpecies 
of knowledge, which the wife man fays, bringeth forrow. It 


is that very vanity which ends in vexation of {pirit; andthe | 


more we acquire of it, the lefs happinefs we fhall enjoy. The 
fatal effects of early licentious indulgences are obvious on 
every hand. The victims of vice and folly are fo many, that 
we nced not enter within the walls of an hofpital to behold the 
ravage made by intemperance and debauchery ; thefe {pectacles 
{warm in the ftreets, while fome. few, bathed in penitential 
tears, are to be met with at the altar, and in the chambers, of 
afliGtion ; attempting, by a late facrifice, to atone for thole 
early indifcretions that lead them on, imperceptibly, to many 
atrocious evils, ; 

The virtue, that would be preferved chafte, fhould not lay 
itfelf open to temptation, by advancing too near the confines 
of vice, left in ai unguarded hour it be unwarily drawn into 
its vortex, ‘Chere is not any thing of which we fhould be 
more cautious, than of our company. We involuntarily catch 
the manners of our afiociates, and their principles are eafily 
imbibed. Mingling with evil company is not lefs to be 
dreaded, than an approximation to difeafed fubjeé&ts. The exe 
ample of the former may be as contagious to our minds, as the 
eMfiuvia of the Jatter are to our bodies. Innocence rifks its 
fafety when it ventures within the inchanted circle of the 
profligate; where captivating delufive artifices operate to miflead 
the judgement, and, by exciting the paflions to tumult, 
kindle up a dame deftruative of virtue, and confequently of 
peace, In the idea of ba! company, I include a converfe with 
obfcene and irreligious books. Vice often attraéts the mind, 
through the fuperficial gauze fpread over it by an ingenious 
author. Some of the admired novels, under the pretext of 
delineating andrecommending virtue, may be aptly compared an 
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bafket of flowers in which a viper is fecreted, and, .while the 


‘ynwary reader is bufied in culling their beauties, unfufpe&ing 


jnnocence receives a wound, and its vitals are contaminated. 

“ Beings circumftanced as we are in this world, frail 
nature and expofed to numerous temptations, had need keep a 
conftant check on our paffions. 

'& Without paffions and affli€tions to animate us to necef- 
fay exertions, to chear us with hopes, and to charm us with 
wifhed acquirements, life would be no better than a ftate of 
ftagnant infenfibility ; a vapid exiftence void of comfort and 
of joy. Yet the paffions and affections, without the guidance 
of right reafon, would make life like a tempeft, full of danger 
and difquietude. 

«“ The wife Author of our being has ordained our paffions 
and affections to be the inftruments of our happinefs; but as 
jnordinance in all things becomes the reverfe of their natural 
effects, fo paffions and affections, broke loofe from the ree 
ftraints of reafon, become either their own anihilators, or the 

roducers of much mifery and difappointment.” 

By a Paffion, | intend any particular ardent fenfation, by 
whatever means excited, that is capable of determining the 


‘ will, to the purfuit of any real or imaginary good, or to avoid 
, pny real or imaginary evil. Our pafiions, thus defined, we 


fhould particularly attend ta; and, marking their refpective 
tendencies, either attempt to fupprefs them, or gratify them, 
as they appear to us morally good or evil. Mankind is formed 
of a variety of tempers, prejudices, complexions, and conftitutions ; 
and of courfe fome people are liable to be more unduly in- 
fluenced by fome particular paffion, than by others. Every 
man, therefore, fhould make the /iudy of bimfelf the firf ob- 
jet of his attention, But this is a /cience that has but few 
admirers—but few become adepts in it; the ftudy of it is en- 
tered upon reluctantly, and the difcoveries we make in itedif- 
guit our vanity, mortify our pride, abate the idea of our own 
importance by expofing to us thofe latent imperfections which 
we would, if poflible, hide from ourfelves, as well as from 
others. Thus, this fir duty is totally banifhed from our 
thoughts, or becomes one of our Jaf: It is poftponed, till the 
chaftifements of the many confequent errors revive it, fome- 
times at fo late a period too, that the deeper we enter into that 
feience, the more we feel our mifery aggravated, by difcovering 
to ourfelves thofe latent remote caufes of it, which, through a 
Jong negle&t, are become irremediable. ' 
The new comers on the ftage of life are ftruck with the 

aflemblage of foreign objects, and are impatient to inveftigate 
them, while they are content to remain in utter ignorance of 
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their own internal*character—they imbibe ghe reignin 

the age—are fonder.of travelling aifoed, vin rch of cata 
ties and novelties, than to enquire after the many which have 
efcaped their obfervation at homey and return improved with 
few foreign virtues, but infected by the contagious influence of 
many of the vices of the different nations they have paffed 
through ——Obje@s at a great diftance attraé their atten. 
tion, while thofe that are near them efcape notice; they 
would gladly pry into the fecrets of every cabinet, except 
that of their own hearts, and may be compared to the ine 
difcreet bold adventurer, who puts out to fea on another’s 
bottom, having his all on board, without either a pilot, rudder, 
or compa/s, in queft of happinefs which is to be found at home, 


by the ftudy of bimfelf, the regulations of his paffions, and by 
sendering them Hee paffions, y 


at 


[To be continued.} 





To the EpitoR of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
S I R, ‘ 
T HE firf{ number of your Literary Repofitory is now at 


my elbow. I have perufed it with attention; and, I 
muft add, with a confiderable degree of fatisfa€tion : though, 
at the fame time, I think there is room for improvement. 
Your Introduction is fenfible and modeft ; and I have no doubt 
but the productions of your pen, in future, will be highly 
acceptable. The extracts you have inferted, though they 
cannot be thought contemptible, form too great a part of your 
work, I apprehend moft of your readers will be better pleafed 
if you furnith them with a greater variety of articles, and ‘more 
original pieces. I fincerely wifh your undertaking may fuc- 
ceed ; but the tafk of being the editor of a mifcellaneous work 
is an arduous one: perhaps the moft difficult of any you could 
have adopted in literature. To gratifv every tafte 1s an im- 
poflibility. You have readers of feveral clafles among the 
Jearned and unlearned; and pieces, calculated to pleafe one 
clafs, will, by others, be read with indifference. You cannot, 


. therefore, expe to adapt every piece to the genius and dif- 


pofition - 


5 ient to the interefts of virtue, which. - 
. includes his own 5 “ for man is ferved when virtue is obeyed,” 
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On the Pride of high Bitthe . $7 


pofition of every reader; nor will the candid and intelligent 
expect you to perform what no editor of any mifceflaneous’ 
work has yet accomplifhed. I cannot conclude without ob- 
ferving that, though your pamphlet contains as many pages as 
we were promifed in your printed propofals; yet, as you do 
not intend giving us any copper-plates in the courfe of your 
work, it would be but reafonable to make an addition of fix or 
eight pages to your future numbers *. But I need an apology 
for troubling you with fo.much on this fubje&, and if the 
following thoughts on the Pride of High Birth (the produétion 
of a leifure hour) are worth inferting, by giving them a place 
in your next number, you will oblige, 


Your occafional Correfpondent, 


HORATIO. 


On the Pride of HIGH BIRTH. 


‘© Let bigh birth triumph! what can be more great? ; 
“ Nothing—but—merit in a low efate. 


SIR, 


F all the abfurd circumftances by which the mind of man 
becomes elated, furely that of being defcended from 
great or titled anceftors is the moft ridiculous ; it is impoffible 
to value ourfelves on any thing lefs meritorious, or that more 
difplays the vanity of the human charaéter; moft other kinds 
of pride have fome plea to give them countenance, but this has 
none. Riches fome may pride themfelves in, becaufe they 
give independence ; beauty and drefs may procure admiration ; 
and efteem will always await on intellectual accomplifpments. 
But to be defcended from even the moft virtuous characters 
can 


* The Editor. kindly accepts the obfervations and advice 
ef Horatio, and fhall pay due regard to them. This number 
contains 56 pages, being 8 pages more than the firft, and the 
future numbers of the Monthly Ledger fhall contain as 
many. Though fome of the fubfcribers take in the reviews, ftri~ 
king and entertaining extraéts made from them will not, he 
hopes, give them any offence, nor be thought improperly in- 
troduced, as, it is prefumed, the far greater part of his reacers 
feldom {ce thofe publications, 








88 On the Pride of bigh Birth, 
can never be confidered as an advantage by the judicious pitt 
of mankind, unlefs their good qualities, as well as names, 
were hereditary; nay, fo far from giving any room to boaft, 
it muft certainly be a great mortification to many, to refled 
how much they fall fhort of the amiable charaéter which the 
faithful pen of the hiftorian has tranfmitted to pofterity, They 
cannot but know, that, to men of fenfe, the cotnparifon, of 
rather contraft, muft appear difgraceful ; and that their elevated 
rank, inftead of procuring them a part of that refpeét enjoyed 
by their progenitors, ferves only to render them the more corie 
temptible. . 

And as high birth can have no reafonable claim to out 
reverence and efteem, when unaccompanied by thofe qualities 
and difpofitions which make. a man truly great; fo to defpife 
a man, merely for the meannefs of his extraction, fhews equally 
a want of fenfe and found judgment, and is the peculiar 
charateriftic of little minds. Yet, though the truth of thefé 
obfervations is fufficiently obvious, though this f{pecies of pride 
is without the fhadow of a reafon to fupport it, it is aftonithing 
to think what an influence it has over the condu& of the 
generality of people at the prefent time. No fooner does 4 
perfon, arrived at a ftate of independence, by an exertion of 
his induftry only, appear in any public fcene of life, but the 
bufy tongue of a foolith curiofity is employed in an enquiry 
into his family ; and, though he may have imbibed the nok 


virtuous principles, though his genius may be fuch as would 


render him a valuable acquifition to fociety, yet, if he cannot 
boaft of a long lift of honourable names in his pedigree, he is 
immediately treated with a fuperciiious indifference; and deemed 
unworthy to affociate with people of quality, But fhould he dare 
to carry his thoughts fo high as to wifh an alliance by marriage 


with a family of that clafss incited thereto by the tendereft and’ 


moft fincere attachment to an object not infenfible of his merit, 
and lefs influenced by that pride which cuftom has made fd 
powerful an obftacle to their happinefs, he muft not wondet 
if the indifference he before expzrienced is exchanged for cons 
tempt. At the fame time, fhould a man of exalted rank, 


though an unprincipled libertine, make a fimilar overture, cit 


with what avidity would it be received! How would every art 
be ufed to accelerate an union tvhich promifes an additional 
dignity to their family! To that confideration every thing muft 
at once give way: To that, a daughter’s peace of mind is 
immediately doomed a facrifice. Strange infatuation! and, 
were it not fo frequently to fali under our obfervation, it 


would {carcely be credible that a defire of family diftinétion yer | 
; make . 
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thake fo many entirely regardlefs of every thing that is truly 
valuable and amiable in life. 

Indeed thofe people, who are fo fortunate as to enjoy the 
moft exalted ftations, feem defirous of confidering the reft of 
mankind as beings of an inferior qrder, made only to minifter 
to their delights, and to obey their haughty mandates. The 
difrefpectful manner in which they generally fpeak of them, 
and the infolent exertion of the power they are invefted 
With, prove fufficiently miy aflertion; But were they to 
allow themlelves a little time for refleCtion on the natural 
Vicifitude of human affairs, it could not fail to check that 
affected fuperiority over their fellow creatures, which I fo 
much condemn. They would Jearn, that the advantages 
they at prefent enjoy are mereiy accidental, and therefore they 
ought not only to avoid every kind of rvdenefs, but to behave 
wit that affability and complaifance which always diftinguifh 
the real gentleman, and which every perfon is intitled to fo long 
as he deports Inmfelf as a faithful and prudent member of 


focietyé 
HORATIO. 





To the Editor of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Satius eff inittis mederi quam fini. 
SUIDAS. 

JROMPTED by a with for the prefervation of health, 
that invaluable blefings; I have here attempted a few 
falutary hints, which no fmall fhare of pra&tice in the healing 
art has enabled me to offer for the general good ; having often 
obferved, with regret, how little regard is paid to tie old 
maxim, Prevention is better than cure. And, if it fhould not be 


' ihcompatible with the plan of the Monthly Ledger, the editor 


is at liberty to convey them to the public, with whom, I hope, 
the importance of the fubjea&, as weil as the difintereftednefs 
of my motives, will at leaft render an apology unneceflary. 
The fun is now paffing from the autumnal equinox to the — 
winter folftice; and, from the fituation of this climate, refpect- 
ing the equator, with a variety cf other concurring caufes, the 
prefent feafon of the year is the moft untettled and une 
healthy; nervous and putrid fevers, the bloody flux, bilious 
Vou. I. M cnolic, 
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cholic, chronic rheumatifm, and the ulcerated fore throat, are. 
difeafes moft peculiar to the autumn quarter; though thefe pre- 
vail, more or lefs, according to the temperature of the. 
preceding fummer. It is an eftablifhed doctrine in natural. 
philofophy, that heat and moifture are greatly produdtive 
of putrefaction in all animal fubftances, and that they rehder. 
the blood and bile, with all the other fecretions, more 
acrid and putrefcent, the folids more relaxed, and confequéntly 
the vital and animal functions imperfe@ly performed. From 
a body, thus predifpofed, we have much to fear from the, 
additional evil of a fuppreffion of the San@orian, or infenfible 
perfpiration, which in health carries off, through the pores of 
the fkin, .a greater quantity of humours than are thrown off 
by all the other evacuations; and this perfpirable matter, re- 
tained in the fyftem, becoming contaminated, is produdtive of 
the moft alarming fymptoms. 

It is not uncommon to hear men, who in other refpeéts reafon 
well, treat a folicitude about the temperature of the air with 
ridicule, as the whimfical effects of an hypochondriacal affece 
tion ; but experience has taught me, that a careful inveftigas 
tion of the different flates of the atmofphere is no lefs necefla 
to prevent than to cure difeafes. Many people have fuffered 
much through inattention to this circumftance, not confider- 
ing that the fudden viciffitudes in the air, from denfe to rare, 
from hot tocold, and from moift to dry, which we generally 
experience in this feafon of the year, have no incon- 
fiderable effe&, efpecially upon the valetudinarian clafs of 
people, which, I prefume, is by far the moft numerous in this 
metrepolis. It appears that the whole fuperficies of the human 
body fuftains, in the heavieft air, a weight of about 33684 


pounds avoirdupoife; and, in the lighteft, of 30622 pounds, - 


5 ounces; whence the different preflure, at different times, 
is nearly 3¢62 pounds. It is granted, that the internal 
air, by its refiftance, preferves pretty nearly a balance ; and. 
we find that fome men, of a robuft conftitution and firm texture 
of folids, with a high degree of organic elatlicity and a vivid 
circulation, accommodate themfelves to the amazing changes 
of the atmofphere ; but the valetudinarians are materially 
affected with thefe viciffitudes. It is therefore highly neceflary, 
that fuch fhould guard againft the cold and damp ftate of 
the air in mornings and evenings, fo peculiar to this. feafon, 
in order to keep up a due perfpiration, and avoid damp 
rooms and damp linen; alfo the fudden changes from the 
factitious warm air of rooms where there are fires, or a crouded 
aflembly. A fudden tranfition, from a warm to a cold atmof- 
phere, muit be dagerous to all, and efpecially the weakly ; 
an 
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and here I muft not omit to obferve, that the excefs of female 
nicety in having their chambers wafhed at ihis feafon, when 
the fun has-not fufficient power to exhale the vapours, is very 
prejudicial. On the approach of winter, a fupernumerary waift- 
coat of woollen cloth, or other additional covering, will con- 
tribute more than a little to the prefervation of health; and the 
feet fhould be kept warm and dry; the female fex, efpecially, 
have fuffered much through inattention to this precaution. Thefe 
articles too may be looked upon by fome people as infignificant, 
but experience fufficiently recommends them to our notice. , 

The Dutch, whofe climate as well as ours, at this feafon, - 
is fubject to thick fogs and noxious damps, prudently increafe 
the number of their garments. This doctrine is not a novelty ; 
Hippocrates and Celfus, as well as Boerhaave, caution us to 
guard againft the chilling cold of autumn by a warmer drefs ; 
and Sydenham goes fo far as to declare, that obftructed per- 
fpiration, from leaving off a winter garment too early in the 
fpring, and an imprudent expofure of the body to the cold air 
after it has been heated by exercife, have deftroyed more people 
than the plague, fword, and famine. 

An error in diet too, both as to quality and quantity, may 
alfo coincide to promote the forementioned difeafes; for, as the 
humours have already acquired a degree of putrefcency, animal 
food, without a due quantity of vegetables, muft certainly in- 
creafe it; thofe animals, efpecially, that feed on the fleth of 
others; fuch as fith, fnipes, woodcocks, geefe, ducks, &c. 
and indeed I can hardly help including hogs in the clafs of 
carnivorous animals; fucn, | mean, as are fed in or about 
London, which, we are credibly informed, are frequently fed 
with horfe-flefh and butchers offal. This fort of pork muft 
furely contain falts and oil too highly animalized for the 
ftrongeft ftomach even in the midft of wintcr, and therefore — 
moft injurious in the fummer and autumn. This however I can 
aflert from my own obfervation, that the moft fevere vomiting 
and purging have often been occafioned by a meal of the laft- 
mentioned food. I would therefore recommend the fparing ufe 
of all carnivorous animals, and a plenty of vegetables, of every 
fort in feafon, with fuch fruit as can be had raw, or made up 
into pies or puddings; as they contribute to cool the body, 
correct the putrid diffolution of the bile, and keep the belly 
lax, As to drinks, they fhould chiefly be of the acefcent kind, 

‘ fuch as‘fmall beer, lemonade, imperial, with zed port, lifbon, 


« thenith, fherry, old hock, and cyder. 
#” But if, notwithitanding the above cautions, any one fhould 


“find himfelf indifpofed with flight fhiverings and alternate 
heats, a pain and giddinefs in the head, laftitude of body, and 
M 2 the 
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the general fymptoms of a cold, let him not lofe a mome 

but put himfelf in a pofture of defence againft the growin 
‘evil, by betaking himfelf to bed, and drinking plentifully of 
thin diluting liquors; fuch as balm-tea, barley-water with a 


little lemon-juice, &c. abftaining intirely from folid food, of : 


any kind, until the abatement of the fymptoms convinces him 
he may rife, return to his ufual mode of living, and with dye 
precaution venture abroad; which for the moft part would, by 
this timely and prudent care, be in twice twenty-four hours, 
But if, on the other band, he fhou!d rafhly attempt to weather 
it, calling it only a cold that mut go off as it came on, it is not 
improbable that a dangerous fever, or fome tedious chronic 
difeafe will enfue, and the patient, when too late, may repent 
of his wilful negle&. Sometimes the whole force of the putrid 
acrimony will be direéted to the ftomach and inteftines, and 
there produce the moft violent vomiting and purging, with 
excruciating cholic pains; in which cafe it is too frequent a 
cuftom to fly to fome famous family cordial, efteemed by the 
pofieflors a fovereign remedy. and conftantly adminiftered 
indifcriminately, without why or wherefore, in all complaints 
of the infide. Peppermint-water, with branay tov, is reckoned 
a fine thing to break off the wind and comfort ibe heart ; and, the 
fufferings of the patient increaling, a dofe of gin and ginger is 

“thrown down, as the laft refource; as if they imagined there 
- was no other poffible way of getting rid of fo troublefome a 
gueft, than by fetting fire to the dwelling. By thefe means the 
vomiting and purging may indeed be ftop:, irrecoverably ftopt; 
the malignant colluvies be pent up in inflained bowels, and the 
pain, which at firft was fevere enough, now becomes intoler- 
able, and the deluded viGtim is finking apace with an ap- 
proaching gangrene: at this period the advice of the faculty 
has been haftily demanded, when they could only be inactive 
{peCtators of the fatal cataftrophe; being at a lofs whether to 
Jament moft the credulity. of the patient, or the forward 
temerity of thofe about him; by which a difeafe, wh'ch, if 
properly managed at firit, might have fafely terminated in two or 
three days, now bids defiance to all human affiftance. 

I would here juft beg leave to obferve, that the epidemic 
autumnal dyfentery, or flux, is, according to the vulgar notion, 
attributed to an abufe of ripe fummer and autumnal fruits, and 
indeed fome eminent phyticians have adopted the fame opinion; 
not confidering that, from their acefcent quality, as well as the 
large portion of fixed air they contain, they are diametrically 
oppolite to the very eflence of this difeafe, which is putridity. 
I will allow, that a free ufe of fuch fruits does fometimes in- 
duce a gentle purging, but unattended with the virulence be 
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he true dyfentery, and which ought rather to be efteemed 2 
remedy than a difeafe. 

In this affertion I am fupported by Pringle, in his treatife 
pn difeafes of the army, Baker de Dyjfenteria Londinenfi, 
Tiffot in his Avis au Peuple fur la fanté, and others. However, 
fhould any perfon perceive fymptoms of the laft-mentioned 
diforder, let him obferve this maxim, that there will be 
Jefs danger in doing too little, than too much. I would 
advife him to endeavour to wafh off the offending matter 
by fome fuch diluent liquors as a little thin water-gruel, 
or warm water, acidulated with tamarinds, of which may 
be drank about half a pint at atime, as faft as he can, till 
he has taken about two quarts, or more; this frequently 
works off gently, either upward or downward, and fome- 
times both; and leaves the body, if not entirely free 
from any farther complaint, at leaft in a more favourable 
ituation to receive benefit from the farther exhibition of 
medicines {uitable to the cafe. 

- But if the patient fhould, notwithftanding the above pres 
cautions, find his indifpofition increafe, I would earneftly ad- 
vife him to fend for a judicious practitioner ; for that humznity 
which induces me to point out to the unexperienced mariners, 
jn an eafy gale, the rocks and fhoals on which others have 
fplit, prompis me alfo to fhew from what quarter the ftorm is 
approaching, and urge the danger of any longer trufting the 
vellel without a fkilful pilot to conduct her along the tempeftu- 


ous fea. * 
GALEN. 





POETRY. 


For th MONTHLY LEDGER, » 


On th DIVINE WISDOM; 
As exemplified in the Works of Creation and Providencts - 


Thou celefial Regent of the ikies! 

Eternal attribute of heav’ns dread Sire, 
Wifdom divine! a humble fuppliant bends 
In deep abafement at thy facred fhrinc, 
Thine aid invoking: O jnfpire the mufe, 
Attune her feeble lyre, exalt her ftrains, 
While thy immortal aéts fhe tempts to fing. 
E’er yon bright luminaries blas’d on high, 
7 Or 
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Or the foundations of the hills were laid ; 
Before creation rofe from ancient night, 
Or the rude waves of chaos ceas’d to roar, 
Thou, co-eternal with the Deity 

Rejoic’d before him, ever in his fight. 

When power creative {poke this pendent ball, 
The rolling worlds on high, the radiant fun, 
And all the glorious fyflens that adorn 
Heav’n’s azure vault, (immeafurably {pread,) 
Into exiftence ; shou didft then prefide, 

Direé&, and govern all. By shee, the plan 
Immenfe was laid ; by shee the vaft defign 
Sprung into at; while wond’ring feraphs gaz’d 
In deep fufpenfion, extafy divine. 

Here let me paufe—admire—and contemplate 
The mighty theme !—methinks I fee, I fee 
The rifing univerfe, frefh from the hand 

Of majefty divine! I fee the fhades 

Of ancient night difpers’d, and facred light 
Dart, and illume, with inftantaneous beams, 
Creation’s boundlefs circuit! Wide extends 
Th’ amazing profpeé&! worlds fucceeding worlds 
Swarm through the tracks of vaft immenfity 

To nature’s utmoft bounds; while central funs, 
Fix’d in eternal orbits, beam forth day 

With undiminifh’d luftre! Hark! I hear 
Celeftial voices! ftrains divine refound 
‘Through yon cerulean plains! heav’ns firft-born fons, 
In all their hierarchies, tune the fong 

Of facred praife, and zhou their mighty theme! 
By thee infpir’d, they fwell the joyful notes 

Of wonder, adoration, ceafelefs praife ; 

Glory to him, who, on the ‘* wings of winds,” 
Drives his triumphant chariots ; and pervades 
All worlds, all fyftems, with omnifcient eye. 

This fong divine the morning fars attun’d 
‘Through every conttellation ; and, << the fons,” 
The firft-born ‘* fons of God, fhouted for joy.” 
Twas thou, fair fource of all divine perfection, 
Who through all nature’s variegated {cenes 
Mingled proportion, order, harmony, 

In number, weight, and meafure; from thee fprung 
All lovelinefs and beauty ; all the charms 

Which touch the fecret {prings of pleafure’s frame 
And wake the foul tojoy. ”Tis thou alone 
Suftain’ft the pillars of the univerfe ; 

Rul’ft all its motions, plan’ft its various laws, 

With fkilldivine. In all and every part 

Thy energy is feen ; creating firtt, 
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And then preferving, the amazing whole 
In juft dependence and harmonious order. : 
All things declare thy hand; from higheft heav’n 
To earth’s deep centre! all that move and breathe 
Throughout th’ unnumber’d ranks of being—all 
That earth inhabit, air, or waters decp, 
In various language {peak aloud thy praife, 
The tribes minute that croud the mantling pool, 
Or people every leaf, and plant, and flow’r, 
That fwarm in countlefs myriads through the air, 
And breathe unfeen their fpan of life away, 
Proclaim thy matchlefs power! nay more, the flow’rs 
That deck the lap of {pring —each plant and herb, 
Which, from prolific nature rifing, forms 
Her variegated mantle, has a voice, 
And tells th’ admiring world that thou alone 
Compos’d their curious ftructure; and, by thee 
Alone fuftain’d, they vegetate and bloom! 
- Thus from the atom to the xoophyte; thence 
Through numberlefs gradations up to man; 
From man ftill rifing to the facred to 
Of that waft cone which comprehends al! being, 
Wifdom unchangeable, eternal, fhines 
With peerlefs {plendor—all things fpeak her praife, 
But Folly’s eye and ear is deaf and blind ; 
And Difcontent, with ever-clouded brow, 
And downcaft eye, fits pining by her fide. 
Hence man, prefuming man, by thefe mis-led, 
Boldly upbraids th’ ceconomy divine 
Which fhines through all thy works. *Tis but a part 
Of thy ftupendous plan that lies within 
The ken of mortals: to this part they pay 
Too flight attention: through a mirror falfe, 
(The work of fpleen,) whole bafe deceptive field 
Teems thick with moafters, zh-y thy works explore, 
And call the vifionary forms that rife 
Thy own produiion. There D:formity 
In vifion.rules; and, conftant at her call, 
Yells Difcord with a thoufand grating tongues, 
Inverting order, and dettroying peace. 
But thofe, who, govern’d by thy facred rules, 
Preferve their mental faculties ferene, 
And dwell within the precin&s of thy light, 
Behold thy works with tranfport! Thofe, whom fride 
Has not depriv’d of fenfe, or folly led 
In the illufive paths of vice, adore 
The fecret traces of thy hand with joy 
And holy reverence. The/e (a noble band) 
Make shee their guide, their counfellor, and friend ; 
Confcious 
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* Confcious that thofe who “* Jove thee thou wilt lowe, 
And blefs them with thy treafurés. Gift divine! 
Tneftimable gift! All language fails 
Its value to exprefs—a glorious pearl 
Whofe luftre ne’er will fade—whofe peerlefs worth 
Time’s revolutions never can impair ; 











; But through eterral ages will remain 
a The joy and folace of the virtuous mind. _ ASpe 
im O thou immortal guide and friend of man! the | 
Bright emanation of the One Supreme ! the © 
| Lead wie, O lead me, where thou lov’ft to dwell ¢ of é 
h | ‘There let me !tften to thy veice, and catch A s 
| The heavenly accents : trace thy facred hand 
| Through ali its varied wand’rings, and explore; that q' 
i With mind attentive, thy eternal law, to-tay 
| By thee enlighten’d, let me fafely tread . 
| The downward path of life; till on the verge, a Mt fori 
The awful verge, of vaft eternity, Lo 
i My foul, with trembling ardour, waits rer flight Keam 
i - ‘To unknown regions. Keep her fix’d on thee ¢ you. 
Hl In every danger that awaits her way third 
i Through death’s deep vale of fhadows; where no light "7715 
i Terreftrial can illume ; that region, where © mercy 
| Dark horrors wait, and fears without a name i 
it Encompafs mortals ; where, nor friendfhip’s hand, oLow 
/ Nor parents love, can fhelter from the ftroke perm 
i Of death’s uplifted arm. ’Tis thou alone he ea: 
(| Can through this dark gloom pozr celeftial light,  - me 
| Smooth the rongh path of death, and make to {mile “<i 
i His grifly horrors ; from his frowning brows he ev 
i Tear vidl’ry’s laurel change him to a friend ; me fo 
| | And bid him mildly ope the prifon doors ag hi 
i Of fiefh and human frailty. ‘Thence the foul, = 
I From fetters free, on rifing wing may foar — 7 f 
| To happier regions, where the bieft refide nt , 
| In endlefs pleafare and eternal day. nr 
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Extra&ed from the Public Papers. 


ASperce, ndntn » y bis Maj:fy mok to death, yet he fell at my 


th KING o of | OLAN , to feer, he promifed to ferve me, 
the Judges 2 ppointed for the Trial and, whatis more, he fubmitted 
of the Regicé.tes himfelf to me; he placed fuch 


SI canno ot be jadgein the confidence in'me, that thouvh 
prefeat a it is not ih ke hau time aud opportunity to 


ae qu ality f appear ainong you: fave himfelf by Hight, he deter- 


to-day : come to eae Salt nefs mined to ftay with me, in order 


tothe truth; mo one elfe cando to ferve me. ‘* I know, (fay 
it fo fally. a that death aits-me at 


I owe my life ‘to that John Warf AW but fill 
Kuzma*, who is. now before you, | fire, till I 


“es ‘ 

twill not quit 
: q 

hay 

vou. In the night, betwéen the you thither.’ This 
ip 


2 reconduted- 
declaration 
ortom of my 


4 siaheddel 


third and fourth of November, pensirated to th 


1771, when I was alles ady‘a at the heats 1 then gave ee my word, 
mercy of the band which he com- that I myfelf. would ‘plead his 
manded, ( heard feveral of his caufe 


lo 
$o 


ufe; andhe, anim ated by this 
followers repeatedly ure hint to pro: mile, ferved "ne with re-: 
— to cutme in pieces; dout bled alacrity ; he condu&ted 
he each time fosbed trem. He me‘to the hut of the miller ;' 
went farther, he periuaded them there whit F waited for an 
to treat me with more humanity: efco:t from Warlaw, extenuated 
he even forced them to render with fatizue, Aretched ona Rock 
me fome little fetvices, which bed, fleep ftole unon me: Here 
were then of conteguence tome: thes, Kufma w ence ‘nore’ 
he obli ged one to lend me his 

cap,” and another kis boot. Ia 
my fituation sie were not 








L ne oe pe 
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trifles; a tem peftacus night frit tacts whole metit of his kite 

tated the woun a i pip received proc eo"ings wit tele tetaome 5 , 

on my head ; cot bare; With. “he Art hove nested che! moft’ 
(Us, out a fhoe, ee inne and bloody ee ste co hidence ia the royal’ 


gave. me exquifite pain. [lis word, ince he came uuconftrain- 
other comrades lefs him, two ed with the reit of my. iuite to 
only remained with him, ard he Wartaw; no body watched him, 
had the dexterity to fend them Ke had a hendred opportunities 
away, As foon as he was alone of efcaping, bat he came, and 
with me, he acknowledced me as foonas’! arsived at my palace 
his king, and though he was he prefented himfe!t before me. 
armed, and faw me without What a frceng proof that he 


iCLEQ arms, wounded, weakened val trated in my word! He ought © 


* Kuzma is the real rame of the man, who has teen catled Kofinfki in all the 
Public papers, : . 
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not, therefore, to be deceived. 
In fulfilling my engagement to 
him, I do not {peak fo much for 
him as myfelf; it is not his caufe 
I plead, it is my own. It would 
* be an eternal difgrace, an incon- 
folable grief to m2, if, though 
againfti my will, I became the 
caufe of that man’s death, who 
preferved me many times from 
death, who in fuch a moment ’ 
gave me fuch a proof of the 
value he fet on my fincerity. 
Noble judges, I cannot allow 
myfeif to doubt but you'will feel 
what your own rank and dignity 
exaé& of you in the prefent cafe.. 
You have given many proofs of 
your love to your king, do not 
now force him to- violate the 
fidelity ef his word; do not 
make him look back with greater 
horror on his efcape than om his 
danger; yet fuch muft be my 
fate, if he, who fnatched me 
from that danger, muft perith 
only becaufe he confided in me. 
You have often told me, that 
roe were ready to fpill your 

lood in my fervice ; furely then 
you will not pierce my foul with 
a more incurable wound than 
any which was on that night 
inflt&ed ‘on ‘my bady. Should 
Kuzma périfh by :your fentencé, * 
T never fhould enjoy ‘anotirer- 
moment :of-tranqnilltty : The 
bloody image of my deltyerer 
would be inceflantly before my 
eyes, and like an avenging {pirit 
would forever reproach me with 
ingratitude and breach of my 
word. 

My countrymen, if indeed you 
fee] affection for me, fave me 
from this torment, and this 
fhame. As judges, remember, 
that if Kuzma once offended, he 
has effaced, he has more than 
deubly atoned for his fault, and 
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that by great, bv reiterated (és 
vices. As politicians, as men 
and abeve all as Chriftians, you 
know that to difcourage ‘te. 
peatance would be the greatet 
of all faults. If the bare intep. 
tion of doing ill muft be ineyj. 
tably punifhed ; if a timely, if 
a ferviceable repentance cannot’ 
find acceptance with you, what 
do you but force even thofe, 
who are yet capable of a retara 
to virtue, upon the defperate 
confummation of crimes, as yet 
only begun? 
But I repeat it, it would be 
doing injuftice to your enlight. 
ened ideas of equity, and to the 


goodnefs of your hearts, iff 


were to entertain the leat donby 
of Kuzma’s preferving his life 
and Jiberty. I cannot, will nog 
believe, that I am referved to 
this feverity, to fee the 

I now make you rejeéted. 

Honour and gratitude having 
dictated what I have hitherto 
faid, con{cious befides, that they, : 
to whom EF fpeak, participate 
with me in feeling the force of, 
thefe motives, thus far the words — 
have flowed with eafe from my 
mouth, 

I hefitated fome time, whether. 
T fhould explain to you my fen.’ 
timents with regard to the other 
prifoners, or whether I fhould 
wait with patience the fentence 
of « wife and equitable court, 
But a ftill voice, the veice of 
conviction fpeaks within me, and 
commands me to fay that, with, 
out which my heart can never 
find repo:e. 

Call to mind, gentlemen, thele 
times of trouble and general con. 
fufion, when the unenlightened 
people, by a natural propeniity, 
believe that every one who dares 
take upon himfeif to command, 
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has.a right to command, efpeci- 
ally when no one ftands forth to 
oppofe or contradict. It was in 
the loweft clafs of men that fome 
were found to execute the deed; 
they believed themfelves. bound 
by an unlimited military obedi- 
ence in the execution of the 
order; then they faw only the 
common dangers of the fervice, 
byt not the danger of a crime. 
When, to fafcinate them more 
frongly, the appearances of re- 
ligion were called in; when the 
timorous confciences of unin- 
ftragted men were bound by the 
awfalnefs of an caths what 


‘ wonder that they faw no other 


crime but that of difobedience ? 
And if they faw no other crime, 
can you think them {o highly 
culpable? and i they were not 
highly culpable, ought you to 
unifh them feverely ? 
“ ‘Lukawki, in his defence, has 
proved that he did not mean to 
take away my life ; that his in- 
tention was only to feize my 
perfon; that he fhewed no great 
alacrity in the execution even of 
this projeft, but that he teftified 
repugnance for the confumma- 
tion of the crime; and, that he 
didnot execute the orders he had 
recived ; he did not approach 
me during this horrid traniac- 
tion; he withdrew himfelf before 
itwas over; but had he fhewed 
himfelf more active, I repeat it, 
adit is not a vain repetition— 
remember what times they were. 
The legal authority of the na- 
tion feemed to be benumbed ; its 
fence feemed to give the fir 
pittender to it a right of ¢om- 
manding ; and what cannot art 
re when it is covered with the 
mak of religign, and of pze 
mem, and when a furprifing 


combination of circumiftances 
(which 1] need not particularize 
to thofe who remember them fo 
well) ftopt, and, as it were, 
chained up the {prings of govern- 
meat? 

I will go farther: it is rather 
furprifing that fach an accident 
did not happen to me fooner, 
confidering how many falfities, 
how many maxims, injurious to 
my perfon and my rights, have 
been fpread in this unhappy 
country during the {pace of many 
years, from different quarters, 
and for different views. How 
many kinds of oppreflion did my 
poor people then groan under? 
What art, what malice was em- 
ployed to throw the blame of 
thele oppreflions upon me, even 
by thofe who were the real 
authors of them? Did not this 
fame Kuzma, whilft he traverfed 
with me the fcrefts of Bielany, 
afk me why ] had given orders 
that even thofe of the gentry 
who had laid down their arms 
fhould be purfued and taken on 
their own eflates ? The queftion 
was afked me on the evening of 
the very day when I had ob- 
tained of thofe, on whom it de- 
pended, an order (rendered pubiic 
a few days aiterwards) that none 
who would lay down their arms, 
and retire to their own cftates, 
fhould be troubled for the paft. 

It was by falfe reports like 
thefe, that the fpirits of men, 
brave but oppreffed, but unable, 
from their. fituation and their 
education, to inveftigate the 
truth, were excited againf{ me. 
You fee then, before you, the 
unhappy victims of the artifice 
of others ; vidtims who, during 
an imprifonment of almoft two 
long years, laden with chains, 

affiicted 
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affiéed with mifery, have al- 
ready expiaced an offence of 
which they knew not the atroci- 
oufnels, Forgive them, Ming eg 
for they know not what they do, 
was the addréfs of the Son of a 
God to Gea himfelf. Wi'l you, 
then, hold another languave ? 
ee. eg mon, invefted with 
the awfv! -hearater of judges, to 
whom 1 this day addrefs myfelf, 


not as: partaking of your power,” 


(in this’ “duve I cannot partake 
of itf' ber as ‘one who, by his 
station, is obliged, on every oc- 
cafion, and on every fubject, to 
to {peak and aét as may bef 
Serve to carry into every mind 
the light of trut h; 2 extend not 
the rigo: ir of the law beyond the 
limits preferibed by veceMty. 
And yor, reverend bithops, join 
with me in {pealing to youl 
worthy collearnes; fpeak as 
miniiters and high priefts of the 
God of mercy, of that Ged who 


has made it your indifpemfible. 


duty to prevent, as much as in 
you lies, the effFafion of blood. 
Tell the worthy fenators, mi- 
nifters, and nuncios, co-judges 
with you, that I know their at- 
tachment for me, that 7 know 
how much they abhor tae in- 
famy cf rericide, and haw 
nxious they “3 for my fafety, 
nd for the fafety of future 
ings. This anxiety is laudable. 
Jt is in your own power to 
render it effeciual. 

You all, noble judges » par- 
ticipate in the legiflative pow er. 
Taa& lawe, that, for the fate Te 
the fevereft punt 
nflicted on regicides + that the 
fower of difpenfing with these 
laws may be taken from the 
King himfelf; efablifh a court, 
Which, without waiting the 






Ament may be 


aflembly of a dict, may have the, 
power of arrefting, of judging, 
of punifhing, not only thole’ 
who may w éund the perfon of 
the kine, but _thole Who: ‘hay 
rack his lawful rights, Let 
nr court even have the power 
of deftroying, and fimping a 
mark of infamy upon every wri. 
ting that malicioufly attempts to 
utiderni: ae thofe lawful rights, 
Hitherto the impotence of the 
magziftrate, and a thou/and fyb. 
erfuges, render it impofiblé to 
call! the greatet offenders ‘to a 


lecal trial; fuch delays’ “are 
he pe fo many circuthfances 
muft concur before’ a criminal 


can he called toa legal, tral, 
thet thofe who are inclined to 
ill have always the time and the 
means of doing many and terrible 
injuries to the public. 

One 2 the “ greatet evils re. 
fultine from the prefent conti.’ 
tution is, that the people often 
{ee themiel ves pref Ri ed Dy a pow. 
er, ag 1 at once; 
and fi inding NO Other power-Ca. 
pable o of Oppoting it, without 
individual force fufficient to 
refit, the peepie confider, and 
are itn Pe to confider, . thofe 
rs as lezal which no one has 

ty to contradiét, or to 
cenfure in a legal, foiemn man- 


ner, ~ Take ea ay the fource of 


this sei: and you w Ul no longer 
have to fear. the objeétion, which 
many T know wake. that if the 
prifoners at the bar efcape with 
life, mo man hereafter can be 
fure of his own. 

I {peak upon the ftrongett con- 
viion :—the death ‘of the pie 


foners will fpread ‘terror and ° 


alarm; but it wil! not sheaf’ the 
minds of men: if’ will eave a 
dfead of ¢eyeriti¢s, which may 
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one day fpread farther :—or it 
will prefent the idea of a ven- 
geance greedy of blood, rather 
than of a punifhment really 
neceilary. The remediés we 
want are of a quite different na- 
ture. : 

We ought to give the mok 
ftriking preofs that if our un- 
happy country has for years 
groaned under oppreflion and 
mifery, and atrocities of every 
kind, 1} was not the author. of 
them: | had it not in my power 
to preyent or to cure them. We 
fhould compel thofe who have 
called me Wicked, cruel, tyran- 
nical, to yelinquilh their unjuft 
prejudices. ; Th. accitent of the 
third of November has. proved 
the neceflity of fecuriag the per- 
fon and the dignity of the king 
ina more ef étual maaner; but 
in the mean tine let us pardon 
rather than punith the falie ideas 
of things, of perions, of the 
value of actions, into which tie 
lawlefs fpirac of difcord and 
hatred has unhappily drawn un- 
infracted men. 

Perifh this wretched fpisit of 
difcord ! may it Jifavpear before 
you; yetit cannot, it never will 
tili thou, fuprente Dispoicr oft 
hearts and thoughts of ma 


, 
- > 
mec 
n 


a9 


take pity-om us: we dare not 


alk thee wherefore are thy judge- 
ments ; but we mav implore thy 
mercy ; we may pierce the hea- 
vens with the vehemence of our 
prayers. Give us, O Lord, give 
us all the fpirit of concord ; 
the fpirit of mutual forgiveness ; 
jet us no longer fee brothers 
armed againit brothers, citizen 
againft citizen; purchafing the 
triumph of a moaent by endlets 
remorfe, and feeking their own 
difhonour in the abafement and 
tuin of the.r country ! 


But I return to the fubje& of 
my prefent {peéch. 

Is ft not true, that in the exe- 
cution of your prefent fun@tions 
you are guided in fome meafure 
by your love for my perfon ? Let 
my reprefentations, then, let my 
prayers produce their defired 
efedt. {am the injured party ; 
it is my caufe; and it is I who 
beg, who conjure you, that no 
blood may be fpilt. Bue what 
ought to determine you as judges 
is, that the end of punifhment 
is to prevent future crimes, and 
to enfure the fatety of the public 
by the fear of punifhment. Thefe 
ends .will beit be anfwered by 

he new laws I have counfelled 
you to enact ;.till then ail punifh- 
ment is crucl, becaufe ulelefs, 

If ever-your affection, your: 
efleem, for me, noble. judges, 
have wruag from you this con- 
feijion, that I have fuffered great- 
ly, but ianocenily; that my 
fincere love tor my country, that 
the uninterrupted pains I have 
taxen for its welfare have not 
dejervefi that I fhould drink - 
thele dregs of bitteynefs, it is 
now in your power to afford me 
confide:able relief. Grant me 
the lives of thefe prifoners; I 
will receive them at your hands 
as the noble prefent that ever 
was made me: 2s long as I live, 
noble judges, I fhall feel the 
livelicit tentiments of gratitude 
for it; and when, at laft, the 
courle of nature faail puta period 
to a being worn out with care, 
I fhall expire with fo much more 
veafe and tranquillity, if the fuc- 
ceis af my prefent prayer to you 
can make my heart atd mouth 
pronounce with greater confi. 
dence thefe lait words; « For. 
give me, O Lord, as I have for- 
given them, 


Sept. 3e 








jd?’ 


«Sept. 3. Some difpntes have 
Jately rifen in the province of 
Cervia, between the Turks and 
Impeiialifis, which gave an op- 
portunity for the emperor to 
throw off the mafk immediately, 
and sake part with the Ruffians. 
The limits between the German 
and ‘Turkifh empires were afcer- 
tained and fettled by the peace 
which en ‘ued after the battle of 
Belgrade, in 1717. By one of 
the articles it was ftipulated, 
that Zokol and Rayna, with 
their ancient territories, fhould 
yemain to the port; and the fub- 
je&ts of both powers were equal- 
ly to enjoy the navigation of the 
siver Timfcha. On fome late dif- 
agreement, the Imperalifts have 
entirely fiopped the Turkith 
. Navigation on the river, and 
taken: feveral of their veffels, 
which the Turks have retaliated. 
Extra& of a Letter from Peters- 

bourgh, Aug. 22. 

*© A courier is juft arrived 
here with the following account 
of a victory gained over the 
Turks, and the rebellious Ruffian 
Coflacks, &c. in the Crimea, by 
the army fent purpofely again 


them. On the 12th of laft month,. 


the Imperial troops were on their 
march towards Bachifcrav, the 
capital of Crim ‘Tartary, in order 
to fecure that city, the rebels 
having marched of for Ockza- 
kow, at the mouth of the river 
Nieper, or Borifthenes, in order 
to poflefs themfelves of that 
place, and fortify it as a fafe 
place of retreat. On the 18th 
the army arrived at Bachifcray, 
and took pofieffion of it with 
little cppofition from the garri- 
fon left there, which confifted 
chiefly of Coffacks and Tartars, 
there not being 300 regular 
troops in the place, who retired 
to an old cafile near the Chan’s 
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palace, where they fortified 
themielves with four pieces of’ 
iron cannon, and for fome time 
defended themfelves bravely, but 
at laft were compelled to fubmit, 
after having above half their’ 
number killed. Theintelligence,’ 
of the Ruffians having taken 
poffeffion of Bachifcray, foon 
reached the rebel army at Ockza. 
cow, when, having a {mall force 
at that place, the main body fet 
off towards the capital, which’ 
they arrived at on the goth; the 
Ruffians immediately drew up td 


meet them, when the engage- 


ment began, and was obftinately 
maintained on both fides for near 
three hours; but the Ruffians 
having the advantage of a heavy 
train of artillery, the vidory 
declared for them, a terrible 


flaughter began, and the rebels 


fled, with great ‘precipitation, 
towards Koftof, The lofs of the 
Ruffians in this engagement was 
inconfiderable, not having above 
300 men killed, and about 490 
wounded; but the rebels lof 
above 4000 in the whole, 600 
of whom were taken prifoners. 
The pope has publithed a bull 
which fuppreffes the order of 
Jefuit;, ‘fo thofe who are old 
and infirm, penfions are to be 
granted according to their necef- 
fities, and they are to remain in 
their Convents, under the in- 


fpeétion of fuch bifhops and 


abbés, as {iall be appointed ; 
but they are not to appear in the 
habit of their order, nor be ‘al- 
lowed to preach or receive con- 
feffions of the younger ones, thofe 
who have taken only one vow are 
permitted to embrace any other 


calling, and are allowed to marry; 
- and thofe who have taken the laft’ 


vow, are permitted to enter into 
any other order under certain re- 
ftrictions, 
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September 3. 

Y private letters from Gla- 
B morganfhire, and many o- 
er parts of South-Wales, we 
are informed that the harveft is 
in the fineft condition ever known 
for thefe 20 years paft, and has 
efcaped all the damages to which 
the corn-fields within 30 miles 
round the metropolis have been 
éxpofed, neither thunder, light- 
ning, nor heavy rains, having 

vilited that part of the country. 

A few days fince, a woman 
imprudently fet her child, a fine 
girl about 18 months old, upon 
the back of a horfe that was 
flanding at a door in Drury-lane, 
when the infant gave a fudden 
fpring, and fell upon the pave- 
ment, by which aecident her 
full was fraétured, and the foon 
expired. 

Yefterday the wife of a tradef- 
man in the Borough, being on a 
vifit to an acquaintance in Chan- 
eery-lane, was fuddenly taken 
ill, and had a coach to go home, 
but died before fhe got to Lon- 
don-bridge. 

By the table of the price of 
wheat per quarter for 40 years 
paft at the London markets, pub- 
lihed laft winter by the cham- 
berlain, the monthly aveiage 
prices for 1757, appear as fol- 
low: Jan. 50s. Feb. 54s. Mar. 
58s. April 63s. May 66s. 6d. 
June 55s. 6d. July 48s. Aug. 
448. Sept. 35s. O&. 36s. Nov. 
358° 6d. Dec. 34s. 6d. From 
which we have good reafon to 
fatter ourfelves a like fall will 
take place after the prefent plen- 


tiful’ harveft, as did after thé 


‘plentiful crop of 1757. 


Yefterday a large Weft-India- 
man, lying in Limehoufe-hole, 
by accident took fire, and was 
burnt to the water’s-edge; the, 
rigzing of the other veilels was 
alfo much damaged, and it was 
with great difficulty that farther 
mifchef was prevented. 

Sept. 13. Friday morning a 
travelling Jew went into the 
Crown and Thiitle, in Bread- 
ftreet, Southwark, and called: for 
three-pennyworth of brandy and 
water; after drinking it, he told 
the man of the houte he could 
not reft in this world, and im. 
mediately cut his throat with a 
penknife, and expired in lefs 
than an hour after. 

On Sunday a gentleman of the. 
law took a foldier off the parade 
in St. James’s Park, and ob. 
tained from his colonel leave of 
abfence, a. relation of the fol« 
dier’s, in Staffordihire, having 
left him an eftate of 6401. per 
annum. 

It is faid that a law will be 
made at the next meeting of par- 
liament, to make the buying of 
goods, knowing them to be 
ftolen, (the punifhment for which 
at prefent is only tranfportation 
for 14 ye2rs) a capital offence. 

Yeilerday a ftage coach was 
attacked on Finchly-common by 
a highwaman, who prefented a 
piftoi to the paffengers ; on which | 
the guard, who attended the 
coach, fired at, and fhot him. 
He was taken to the three horfe- 
foes. 
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104 Diary of the Weather. * 
PRICES of STOCKS for September 28, 1775. 
Bank-Stock, LAF Tak Tadia-Stock, 15423 +2153%a3., South-Seg 
ditte, 949 , Ditto A f \nnuity, Shu cs Dito New, 8 s2}28 os. 3 per 
F Ct. Bk os Ae shut. 3 per Cent ditto confol. 87 §jat+2. Ditto 
1726 —— 3 per Cent. Ann. 1751, 343a%. Ditto India Ann. Shut. 
34 per Cent. 1758, 834ak. 4 per. Ceat. Confol. Bk. Ann. Shut, 
Bank Long Ann. Ys. Pur 257a}. 3 per Cent India Ronds, 16a 
t5a16s-Pr. Sept. Navy and Vi a, “Bilis, ie opr. ot. Dah 
i 1 # 
A MerzoroLtocicaL, DIARY ofthe Wearuer, 
/ For Auguft, 1773. : 
|Bar. ip gpa 
Wind M.IN. (Ev. weather ; 
WW.N.W. § freth}iz2836.162 166 i? (Cloudy with showers, ; I 
2iW, ib 1130 623167 le Sicload y and warm, ' ’ 
giW.N.W. littleliz07'-}53 169 165 (Fair and warm. ‘ 
4{Ditto. frethil3 94632 70 (°3 " iBright fultry day. 4 
5|W.S.W. ib.|lz0.% 6+ i72 65 2/Sultry and cloudy. : te 
6\Ditto ib.'30 [64 fort'65 |Cloudy with flight fhowers. ) : 
7\W. little 30,3 3155 172 166 jSultry “and cloudy. 
_SIW.N.W.. little), 307° [55 |73 [66 |Clofe fultry day. 
giDitto freth}i30;4|60 |74 |662'Bright dultry day. ’ 
r0\Ditto lirtlel}30,° 66 }743166 [Sultry clear day. s : 
a1{Ditto littlelizo%.j65 |74 [65 itsultry fun-thiny day. 
12{Ditto frefhyi30,+ 653 74. 68 |Clear and faltry. 
; 13\W.S.W.  little30164 73 |70 |Sultry with lightning i in even. ; 
34|Ditto ib.[130,7 {66 |-6 j72 Ditto viol. tha. mach rain early 
15/5. 97. frefh|\2 Ss 67 74 %o \Cloudy, 
16'S.S.E, — ftron¢|izg3 [96 jo6 |72 jRaia. . 
37/5. W. frethizgz [55 [+5 70 ‘Thunder and much rain. 
i8iN.E. ib.l| ib. }63 los 165 {Thunder, heavy rain. 
19|W.N.W.flormy] ib. 524153 623 siHeavy rain. 
20|W. freth{'29,%|61 [523162 “lair and cloudy. : 
2uw.s.w. little!'30,2, 50 153 Fair with fun-fhine. ae 
22|Ditto ibflzo*{6: to, [51 [Fair and warm. 
23|N.N.W. ib ib. |o0 \55 514/Sun-fhine and warm. 
24 Ditto frefhl'z0,3 |40 3,67 153 |Cloudy and warm. 
25\8-W. —ftrong}30-2.|52''68 |65 Cioudy, 
26|Ditto ib.!'30 (623167 ,63 ;Ditto. 
2\E.S.E. frethli30,1 622/65 62! Ditto. 
28\Ditto Ib. (307° 193 \o7 641|Cloudy with fun-fhine. 
2g\F. Hittle 301% 4 168 j644|Sun-fhine and warm. 
30|E.S.E. ib. 3 Oe 194 l69 65 {Cloudy and warm. 
3 {Ditto 1b.430 453 lo7 jo4 jCloudy with {mall rain. 


*.* The Letters, Ggned Tancred, Brutus, ies: Philalethes, Philorthus, “a 
Subferiber, Am'cus, Hefghee, with an Inv ian to the Deity, an Elegy, and 


Thougits on Sarcide, are ceecived, and frail be duly att-nded to 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On th EVIL of INFIDELITY, - 


Others, apart, fat‘on a hill retir’d, 

In.thoughts more elevate, and reafon’d high 

Of providence, fote-knowledge, will, and fates 
Fixt fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abfolu'e, 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes loft, 

Of good and evil much they argued then ; 

OF happinefs, and final mifery ; 

Paffion and apathy, and glory and fhame ; 
Vain wifdom all, and vain philofophy : 

Yet, with a pleafing forcery, could charm 

Pain for a while, cr anguifh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdurate breaft 
With ftubborn patience as with triple fteel, MILTon, 


F all the claffes of beings, in this planet we in- 
habit, the human {pecies evidently claims the 
fuperiority. As to inferior animals, mere in~ 
ftin& governs their ations ; corporeal fenfe cir- 
cumfcribes their pleafures, and a few days ter+ 

>\6 minate their exiftence. But man, a rational 
being, formed for immortality, is indued with a capacity for 
pleafures infinitely fuperior. ‘he gratification of his fenfitive 

appetites conftituces the loweft kind of his enjoyments: he 
not only feels the kindly warmth of the fun, and partakes of 
that variety of terreftrial bieffings liberally diffufed around 
him, but is capable’ of rifing on the wings of contemplation, 

Vou, I, oO and 
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406 On the Evil of Infidelity. . 
and meditating on the wonderful difplay of divine power ahd 


wifdom in the immenfity of his Creator’s works. ‘The fipna. 
tures of intelligent power, wifdom, and goodnefs, are legi ly 


infcribed on every obje&t which meets his eye in the heavens |: 


above, and on the earth beneath: The ftars in their courfes 
proclaim the attributes of their Author; and every plant, from 
the cedar of Lebanon, to the hyflop on the wall, no lefs mani. 
fefts the power and {kill of the fupreme Archite&t.. The works 
of human art lofe all their beauty and excellence, wher if : 
veftigated by the medium of a microfcope; but every pheno. 
menon of nature unfolds ftill greater beauty, fymmetry, and 
perfeQion, on the minuteft examination. Of all employments, 
the contemplation of the Deity, in his works, is the moft noble, 
the moft interefting, andp leafurable. By the things that are 


Jeen, the ftudious mind gradually afcends, as it were, fiom 


earth to heaven, and contemplates the attributes of their invifible 
author. But, it is much to be regretted, that while, throughout 
every other fpecies of beings, univerfal nature is obedient to 
the all- governing, all-pervading mind; man, the fuperior link 
in the vaft chain of vifible exiftences, deviates from the courfe 
prefcribed him by his Maker. Heaven has given him powers 
capable of effecting the moft interefting purpofe to himelf; 
but has left him at liberty to apply them. From the abufe or 
mifapplication of our rational faculties, our moral evils are 
derived. Amongft others, thofe of infidehty and Superfite 
are not the leaft. Shall I not fay they are the greateft ? Inf. 
delity* at once canctls every moral obligation, confounds 
virtue and vice, and cuts off the moft defirable hope and 
expectation the mind can entertain; that of a perpetuity 


of exiftence and happinefs, in {pheres infinitely fuperior to that , 


which we at prefent inhabit. 


As this evil, it is to be feared, is fpreading far and wide; 


it may not be unprofitable, to attempt, at leaft, to point out its- 
principal caufes. Though man is capable of inveftigating many’ 
of the-fifzenomena of nature, yet his powers are limited ; thus far 
foalt thou go, and no farther. te cannot look through the amazin 

whole. The macrocofm is too vaft to be fully comprehended, 
by his eye ; or the connection and dependence’ of all its parts 
to be difcovered by his moft elaborate refearches; but the 


. TY 
Dz 


* By infidelity, I do not mean a difbelief of every article of faithy 
the mere creature of a puerile conceit or extravagant fancy, but 
of the main and fundamental doétrines of true religion and mo~ 
rality. The obfervations contained in this letter are chiefly on the 
evil of infidelity, but I intend, in my next, to make a few tt- 
flections on the evil of fuperftition. 
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Perry is infinitely exalted above the reach of his feeble 


intelleéts. His counfels are unfearchable: his ways are paft 
finding out. We fhould therefore bound our_enquiries after 
knowledge within the limits of our finite powers, as well as 
our defires within the limits of reafon and propriety. As the 
licentioufnefs of an uncontrouled appetite for all terreftrial 
blefings renders us lefs capable of enjoying the few we poffefs; 


_fothe attempt of our feeble powers, to comprehend all fcience, 


vents our effentially profiting by the little knowledge we 
have obtained. While we may be indulged, at an humble 
diftance, to contemplate the attributes of the deity, it were the 
higheft prefumption to vault up to the throne of God to take 
its dimenfions, or draw the image of him who fits thereon, 
whom eo mortal has feen, or can fee. 


Afpiring to be gods, if angels fell ; 
Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pore. 


As the fagacious Locke juftly obferves, ** Though the mari-~ 
ner’s line is too fhort to fathom all the depths of the ocean, yet 
itis long enough to reach the bottom in thofe parts where it 


is neceflary to direét his courfe, and to prevent his running 


inft rocks, or on fhoals that might ruin him.” Thusy. 
though the intellectual powers we are endued with are incapa- 
ble of fathoming the depths of providence, and of determining 
ueftions that may be propounded refpecting the effence of the 
ity, the mode of his exiftence, and the adminiftration of his 
natural and moral government of the world; yet they are pro- 
portioned to the difcovery of fufficient fignatures of wifdom, 
power, and goodnefs, to excite our admiration, and to demand 
ofus the tribute of gratitude, thankfgiving, and praife. As 
the objet, which is the fource of light and medium of vifion 
te our bodily fenfes, cannot be contemplated immediately, and 
is only known by its properties, fo the divine incommunicable 
cence of deity, the fource of wifdom, is not a proper object 
of the human intellect which it enlightens, The very attempt, 
to carry up our thoughts to infinity, does but dazzle, cop- 
found, and enervate the faculties, while it unfettles and per- 
plexes the judgement. ‘Not fatisfied with the knowledge of 
things which the deity has proportioned to our powers of per- 
ception, and adapted to promote our effentia] happinefs, in this 
world and that which is to come, we would offer violence to 
the laws of heaven, and, as it were, break open the cabinet 
that contains thofe fecrets which no finite being can compre- 
d. -Unfuccefsful in metaphyfical refearches, fome people 

¢ wandered into all the extravagances of fcepticifm and in- 
élity; and, like a man who has impaired the powers of 
O2 vifion 
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vifion by looking too long and ftedfaftly on the fun, they 
fcarcely difcriminate’ the objects around them, and lofe fioht 
of the only path in which they can tread with fafety. After 
which fophiftry has urged, or can urge, virtue and vice it 
ever remain the fame, and their effects be equally rene 


and injurious. Whilft fpeculatifts difpute about virtue and 
vice, and attempt to render them indeterminate, the ree 


part of mankind, taught by experience and obfervation, 
their different effects, and cannot hefitate to applaud the 
former, even while, urged by the impulfe of licentious paffions, 
they purfue the Jatter. 
Another caufe of infidelity may be ound in the with which 


the fear of punifhment, in the licentious, excites. The man, - 


fo far funk in fenfuality as even to have nothing to hope, but 
every thing to fear, from a future retribution, may wi/h, ins 
deed, that there is no God, and that there will be no future 
ftate of exiftence; and, with that falfe bias on his mind, his 
enquiries will: be partially confined to that fide of the queftion 
which is involved -in the greateft obfcurity. Every notion 
which favours infidelity will be received with avidity; and, 
finding that it has a tendency to leflen his fears, he adopts 
that for the.dictates of fober reafon, which is but the: illufon 
of his imagination. Thus, too indolent to remove the caufe 
of his fears by a regulation of his paffions and a reformation 
of his conduct, he prefers this fhort way of attempting'to 
efface from his mind the general belief. of mankind, an 


filence the voice of confcience, by a fatal temporary opiate,” 
tl 


which will one day ceafe to operate, and leave: him 

more miferable than it found him. Amongft the many, in- 
deed, whofe principles have been contaminated with notions, 
of infidelity, @ few may be found who were unwarily drawn 
_into its vortex by indulging ‘a vain curiofity, like that of the 
philofopher, who, wanting to explore the fource-of Aitna’s 
fiery eruptions, approached fo near the verge of the gulphy 
that. he loft his life through his prefumption.. The fpecious 
pretext of fome men, fonder of paradox than truth, intoxicated 


with a conceit. of their own fuperior wifdom, attracts the’ 


attention .of the inconfiderate and unwary who are fond of 


novelty, and finding that infidelity opens to their view the’ - 


flowery paths of vice, and gives them a licence to indulge 
therein, at moft, at no greater expence than a temporary 
inconvenience, they make the fuffrages of their paffions the 
teft of propriety of action; and, deferting the caufe of truth 
and virtue, go over to its infiduous enemies, and carry with 
them thofe arms which were given them to pramote a better 
caufe. . 
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From th MONTHLY REVIEW, 


£ avo; or, an Effay on Old Age. By Marcus Tullius Cicero, 


With Remarks. 8vo. 5s. Dodfley. 1773. 


°E are here prefented with one of the fineft remains of 
claffical antiquity, in the moft elegant form of the 
Englifh language; and the copious remarks, annexed to the 
eflay, difcover learning combined with tafte, and fentiment 
with liberality. ‘Trranflations are, in general, the bane of every 
Janguage; but fuch tranflations as this bring both our language 
Leer learning in their debt. 
' The original was in every refpect worthy of a writer fo capa- 
ble of doing it juftice. The i:flay on Old Age was one of the 
Jatt philofophical labours. of Cicero, or rather one of his laft 
amufements: for ‘he profefles that the pleafure he found in 
writing it fmoathed the deciining period of his life. Athi 
uidem ita jucunda hujus libri confectio fuit, ut non modo omnes ab- 
rferit feneEtutis moleftias, fed effecerit mollem etiam et jucundam 
‘feneétutem. In Pref. 
* We generally fucceed beft where we find the greateft pleafure 
jn the execution ; and it is no wonder if this little work, the 
roduction of the great orator’s mature{t mind and happieft 
iors, bore every character of the moft diftinguifhed merit. 
The wonderful elegance and beauty of the compoiition rendered 
it the aureum I:bellum of the critics. . With the moralifts, its 
importance aroi* from a different ftyle of merit. To them it 
was of the laft confequence to know the final fentiments of this 


"great man concerning. the deftination of the fou].- And this 


elfay, written but a few years before his death, and almoft the. 
very laft a&t he exerted in his philofophical character, might be 


.confidered as an exolicit and unambiguous profeffion of his be- 


lief of the foul’s /eparate exiftence in a future ftate. But if, 
fays the ingenious tranflator, after fo pofitive a declaration of 
his being convinced of the truth of this important doétrine, the 
fincerity of his faith might neverthelefs be called in queftion, 
hard, indeed, would he have found the tafk to give his inqui- 
fitors fatisfation. 

The concluding part of the effay, fo univerfally written on 


the minds and memories of men, we'fhall give as a fpecimen 


of the tranflation, becaufe the reader will always be the beft 
judge of what he is beft acquainted with. 

': © Never, Scipio,. can I believe that your illuftrious anceftors, 
together with many other excellent perfonages whom I need not 
“i particularly 
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particularly name, would have fo ardently endeavoured to meri 
the honourable remembrance of pofterity, had they not been. . ’ 


perfuaded, that they had a real intereft in the opinion which 
future generations might entertain concerning them. And do 
you imagine, my noble friends, (if I may be indulged jin ay 


old man’s privilege to boaft of himfelf,) do you imagine I would ° 


have undergone thofe labours I have fuftained bath in my civil 
and military employments, if I had fuppofed that the confcioys 
fatisfaction, I received from the glory of my aétions, was to ter. 
minate with my prefent exiftence? If fuch had becn my per. 
fuafion, would it not have been far better and more rational, to 
have paffed my days in an undifturbed and indolent repofe, 
without Jabour and without contention? But my mind, by [ 
know not what fecret impulfe, was ever raifing its views into 
future ages; ftrongly perfuaded that I fhould then only begin 
to live, when I ceafed to exift in the prefent world. dndeed, 
if the foul were not naturally immortal, never, furely, would 
the defire of immortal glory be a paffion which always exerts 
- itfelf with the greateft force in the nobleft and moft exalted 
bofoms. 


© Tell me, my friends, whence is it, that thofe men, wha. 


have made the greateft advances in true wifdom and genuine 


philofophy, are obferved to meet death with the moft perfe&. 
equanimity ; while the ignorant and unimproved part of our” 


{pecies, generally fee its approach with the utmoft difcompofure 
and reluctance? Is it not becaufe the more enlightened the 

-mind is, and the farther it extends its view, the more clearly it 
difcerns, in the hour of its diflolution, (what narrow and vulgar 
fouls are too fhort-fighted to difcover,) that it is taking its flight 
into fome happier region? 

‘ For my own part, I feel myfelf tran{ported with the mof 
ardent impatience to join the faciety of my two departed friends, 
your illuftrious fathers; whofe charaéters I greatly refpected 
and whofe perfons I fincergly loved, Nor js this, my earneft 


defire, confined to thofe excellent perfons alone with whomI - 


was formerly connected ; I ardently with to vifit alfo thofe cele» 


brated worthies, of whofe honourable condué I have heard and: 
read much, or whofe virtues I have myfelf commemorated in 


fome of my writings. ‘To this glorious aflembly I am fpeedily 


advancing: and I would not be turned back in my journeys. 
even upon the aflured condition that my youth, like that of | 
Pelias, fhould again be reftored. The fincere truth is, if fome: 


divinity would confer upon me a new grant of my life, and res 
place me once more in the cradle,. I would utterly, and withe 
gut the leaft hefitation, reject the offer: -having well nigh 


finifhed my race, I have ng inclination to return to the goal. 
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Cato; or; an Effay on Old Age. II 


For what has life to tecommend it? or rather indeed to what 
evil does it not expofe us? But admit that its fatisfactions are 
many; yet furely there is a time when we have had a fufficient 
mea(ure of its enjoyments, and may well depart contented with 
our fhare of the feaft; for I mean not, in imitation of fome 
very confiderable philofophers, to reprefent the condition of hu- 
man nature as a fubject of juft lamentation. On the contrary, 
Jam far from regretting that life was beftowed upon me; as 
I have the fatisfaction to think that 1 have employed it in fuch 
a manner, as not to have lived in vain. In fhort, I confider 
this world as a place which nature never defigned for my per- 
manent abode; and I look upon my departure out of it, not as 
being driven from my habitation, but as leaving my inn. 
©! glorious day ! when I fhall retire from this low and 
fordid {cene, to aflociate with the divine aflembly of departed 
fpirits: and not with thofe only whom I juft now mentioned, 
but with my dear Cato; that bett of fons and moft valuable of 
men! It was my fad fate to lay his body on the funeral pile, 
when, by the courfe of nature, I had reafon to hope he would 
have performed the fame laft office to mine. His foul, how- 
ever, did not defert me, but {till looked back upon me in its 
fight to thofe happy manfions, to which he was affured [ fhould 
one day follow him. If 1 feemed to bear his death with forti- 
tude, it was by no means becaufe I did not moft fenfibly feel 
the lofs 1 had f{nftained; it was becaufe I fupported myfelf 
with the confoling reflection, that we could not long be 
feparated, ede 
‘ Thus to think, and thus to act, has enabled me, Scipio, 
to bear up under a load of years with that eafe and compla- 
cency which both you and Lzlius have fo frequently, it feems, 
remarked with admiration: as. indeed it has rendered my old- 
age not only no inconvenient ftate to me, but even an agreeable 
one, And; after all; fhould this my firm perfuafion of the foul’s 
immortality prove to be a mere delufton; it is at leaft a plea- 
fing delufton,—and I will cherifh it to my lateft breath. I hava 
the fatisfation in the mean time to be affured, that if death 
thould utterly extinguifh my exiftencey as fome minute philo- 
fophers affert, the groundlefs hopes I entertained of an after- 
life, in fome better ftate, cannot expofe me to the derifion of 
thefe wonderful fages, when they and I fhall be no more. In all 
events, and even admitting that our expectations of immortality 
are utterly vain, there is a certain period, neverthelefs, when 
death would be a confummation moft earneftly ta be defired. 
‘or nature has appointed to the days of man, as to all things 
elle, their proper limits, beyond which they are no longer of 


any 










































112 Cato; 0%, an Effay on Old Age. 
any value. In fine, old age may be confidered as the laft foétil 
in the great drama of life ; and one would not, furely, with t¢ 


lengthen out our part till we funk down in difguft and exe ” 
, : 


haufted with fatigue.’ -s 

If there be any apparent defect in this tranflation,; it ig 
where the tranflator, ttudious to give the whole extent of hig 
author’s fenfe, is foumetimes, poflibly, too diffufe. For ins 
ftance, the following fhort fentence, equidem efferor fludio patres 
veftros, quos colui et dilexi, videndi, which may be rendered ina 
fnanner equally concife, viz. [am tranfported with the defire 
feeing your fathers, whom I loved and honoured, is more diffufely 
tranflated thus: ; 

* For my own part, I feel myfelf tranfported with the moft 
ardent impatience to join the fociety of my two departed friends, 
your illuftrious fathers: whofe characters I greatly refpeded, 
and whofe perfons I fincerely loved.’ If the fhorter of thefe 
fentences conveys al] the idea of the original, it is a bétter trans 
‘fiation than the longer: if it does not, it is worfe. 


The notes, or remarks, as they are called, annexed to this | 


work, make the moft valuable part of it. They contain jut 
fketches of the principal charaters mentioned in the courfe of 
the eflay, and a variety of judicious obfervations on the man- 
ners and interefts of men. i 
The following note, which may be confidered as.a kind of 
eftimate of human life, will fhew the philofophical turn and 
genius of the whole. ; 


* Philofophy can never be employed in an office more ufs , 


fuitable toher proper chara&ter and funétions, than in fettin 

forth fuch reprefentations of human life as tend to put mankint 

éut of humour with their prefent being: and yet into this un- 
worthy fervice fome eminent moralifts, both ancient and mo- 
dern, have not fcrupted to ‘compel her. ‘The genuine effets 
of tree'wifdom and knowledge, are altogether of a different 
complexton; as thofe fpeculative writers, whofe ftudies and 
talents have qualified them for taking the moft accurate and 
comprehenfive furvey of the natural and moral world, have 
found the refult of their inquiries terminate in the ftrongeft 
motives for a grateful acquiefcence in the beneficent admini+ 
ftration of pfovidence. To be able indeed to clear up all the 
difficulties which occur in attempting to account for that degre¢ 
which the fupreme Creator has permitted to enter among his 
works, will in vain, perhaps, be expeéted, till the mental 
fight fhall be purged with that heavenly ‘ eupbrafy,” with 


which the angel in Milton removed the film from Adam’s eyes 


when 
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when he fhewed him in vifion the fate of his defcendants. In 
the mean time, however, there is abundant evidence to juftify 
the goodnefs of the Creator in hris ‘¢ says to men,” and diffipate 
every darker cloud which, in a gloomy ftate of mind, is apt 
to overcaft the profpect of human condition. 

The truth is; the xatural evils of life are but few and ins 
iolerable when compared with thofe which are of man’s own 
produ@tion. - Pain and difeafe, which now make fuch’‘a variety 
of dreadful articles in every eftimate of human calamities; would 
fearcely appear to exift, if the contributions of vice and luxur 
were fairly fubtracted from the accoant. Arid when alt de- 
du@ions of this kind are juftly made, if we examine the re« 
inaining evils to which mankind are meceffarily expofed, it. will 
‘appear that providence hath kindly interwoven certain fecret 
tonfolations and unexpected foftenings, which render thern 
inore tolerable when realifed -than they feem in apprehenfion. 
Nothing indeed is mofe certairt than what an incompdrablé 
moralift, with his ufaal truth of fentiment and elegance of ima- 
gination, hath finely remarked; that ‘ the evils of his life ap- 
pear like rocks and precipices, rugged and barren at a diftancé; 
but at owr nearer approach we find little fruitful fpots and ré- 
frefhing fprings mixed with the harfhriefs and deformity of 
nature.” ; ; 

To apply this general obfervation to a particulat inflance': 
Thole who, from the more cotnmodious ftations of human lifé, 
look down upon the loweft and moft laborious claffes of man- 
kind, are apt to confider their condition as painful proofs of the 
ihifeties to which the majority of the fons of men are inevitably 
tondemned.. But, in fact, thefe fuppofed odje&ts of commile- 
ration are fo far ftom being in a ftate defervedly to be la 
mented, that perhaps they would be very confiderable lofers if 
they were to exchange it'for'a-‘more exalted fphere of aétion. 
That this is no ideal reprefentation of their cafe ; let an unex- 
teptionable witnefs, who had occafion to obferve it in fome of 
its ftrongeft exhibitions, atteft. ** In my travels,” fays the good 
bihop Pontoppidan, ‘ over the higheft mountains of Norway, 
which are covered with fnow, and where horfes are of no fer 
vice, I have feen’ peafants in great numbers do the work of 
horfes ; and indeed’ they feem equal to thofe animals in ftrength. 
—They go on finging all the while, and hold out for nine 
hours together at the hardeft labour imaginable, with incredible 
thearfulnefs and alacrity.” He adds; ** the peafants of both 
fexes aflemble together by hundreds, I might fay thoufands, 
about the middle of January, to’ make their winter harveft of 
the rich produce of the ocean. They keep out at fea all the 
day, and a great part of the night by moon-light, in open boats 5 
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and, after that, croud together by fcores into little hats, where 
they can cag, ep room to lay themfelves down, in thei¢ 
wet cloaths, he next morning they return to the fame labo. 
rious employments, with as much pleafure and chearfulne(s a5 
if they were going to a merry-making,” 

‘In contemplating the moral ftate of mankind, the horror 
of the view, in like manner, will be much alleviated by taki 
in every mitigating circumftance that attends the profped, 
There is reafon to think, with the moft judicious writers og 
this interefting queftion, that there are few individuals who in 
the courfe of their lives have not been the authors of more good 
than evil. Prejudice, refentment, or oppofition of inte 
may, and often do, produce particular inftances of the fad 
effects of the malevolent and felfith paffions, in the very fame 
man who, in the general tenour of his conduct and connec- 
tions, regularly exercifes the kind and focial affegtions. Bu 
in determining concerning the comparative prevalency of 
moral good and evil; a hafty or peevifh remarker, while he 
examines the weight of the malignant action, is not equally 
eareful to inquire into the ftate of the oppofite fcale. There 
are many latent circumftances alfo neceflary to be known. 
before we are fully qualified to give any particular ation its 
precife and diftinguifhing denomination. The motive and 
intention of the agent; the point of view in which the ation 
appeared to his own eye; the degree of furprize or premedi 
tation, of knowledge or ignorance, with which it was com- 
mitted ; are nice iicstasietsione which an uncandid obferver 
always overlooks, and a charitable one cannot often. difcern: 
yet thefe conftitute the true nature and effential charateriftic 
of moral conduct. ! 

‘ There is another circumftance which may very much con- 
tribute to lead the judgement into unfavourable conclufions upon 
this fubjeét: vicious actions ftrike more forcibly upon the 
mind, as being in their nature more open to public notoriety, 
than thofe of an oppofite quality. Atrocious deviations from 
moral rectitude rarely pafs undifcovered ; whereas many of the 
nobleft and moft laudable inftances of human merit are fre- 
quently known only to the parties immediately concerned, and 
not feldom lie concealed in.the breaft of the worthy agent. Vice 
obtrudes itfelf upon the public eye; but virtue mutt often be 
fought for in lefs confpicuous feenes. ‘The /ecretum iter, ant 
the fallentis femita vita, are the paths in which her votaries.are 
moft frequently to be found. No wonder, therefore, if in com 
‘puting their comparative. number very etroncous calculations 
are apt to be made. 
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¢ When all refle@ions of this kind, together with others 


- which might be mentioned of the fame tendency, are duly con- 


fidered and their full force admitted, it will not, perhaps, be 
thought an unwarrantable inference, that there is an over-ba- 
Jance of good in the moral as well as in the natural world.’ 

We cannot quit this article without exprefling a defire to fee 


the Effay on Friendfhip in the hands of the fame tranjlator. 


NB, Mr. Melmoth’s. name has been added to the latter ad- 
yertifements. of this publication: a circumftance which we 
knew not before the prefent article was drawn up. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


An Addrefs to the YOUTH, concluded. 


Riper advantages arifing from the ftudy of the fcience, 
which 1 recommended in my former letter, are too many 
to be particularized within the limits I have prefcribed, as 
they would fill a volume; but I fhall inftance fome of the moft 
interefting, in as brief a manner as may confift with the per- 
fpecuity neceffary to convey my thoughts to my readers. Pride, 
the fource of fo many evils in public and domeftic life, is a 
paflion that early difcovers itfelf in the human charaéter ; and 
though in the different ftages of life it aflumes different forms, 
and urges to different purfuits, it is generally the laft that 
ftruggles in the breaft in old age, or on the verge of the grave, 
A fond conceit of accomplifhments which we do not poffefs, 
and of moral excellence to which we have not attained, is the 
foible, to fay no worfe, of too great a part of every rank and 
degree of mankind; blinded by felf-love, we give ourfelves 


credit for virtues, which our partial friends, or interefted de- 


fendants, would perfuade us we poflefs; while the voice of 
wifdom, which never flatters, would inftru&t us, that man in 
his bet eflate is very vanity. There is not any knowledge adapted 
fomuch to humble the pride of man, and fupprefs -that ex- 
travagant paflion, as the proper ftudy of ourfelves, What a 
humiliating view does human nature difclofe, when we 
tetire from the bufy world, and the clamour of mifguided 
tongues; when, detached from the vanities of life, and 
its tranfitory amufements, we meet ‘‘ our naked hearts alone,” 
and perceive thofe :weaknefles and imperfections which pride 
urged us to conceal from Bang eye of public ciate 
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and even flattered us we did not really poflefs. Were we 
enter into the clofet of our own hearts, and view its furniture 
our own righteoufne/s would appear as filthy rags: the profpeg 
would incline’ us to abate of our imaginary importance 
and our boafted honour would be laid as in the duft. We 
fhould then eyen blufh to think of the falfe eftimate we 
had made of our character, and, detecting the fallacy of our 
fond conceits, be the lefs liable to be deceived by the adula. 
tory gratulations of others, lefs acquainted, perhaps, with our 
imperfections, than with their own. - 

Man is the firft and principal flatterer of himfelf, and that 
is the caufe of his being deceived by the flattery of others, We 
are too eafily perfyaded to entertain an extravagant opinion of 
ourfelves; the incenfe of adulation, decently offered Up, is an 
acceptable facrifice, and what but few people diflike. But 
would we know ourfelves, let us begin with our beginning, 
Man was originally formed of the duft, and cannot boaft an 
origin fuperior to the vileft reptile. We may fay unto cr- 
ruption, ** thou art my father, and to the worm, thou art 
mother, my brather, and my fifter.” And beauty, what is it 
but a peculiar difpofition of features, and a complexion, which, 
like a flower, attra€ts the eye for a moment, and like a flower 
foon fades? difgafe may fuddenly blaft it, and a few days will 
decay it. The celebrated object of one day may excite dif. 
guft in the next. Surely nothing can be more vain, than for q 
human being to pride itfelf on that, which, like the plumage of a 
bird, depends on fuch a texture and difpofition of parts, asthe 
next moment may diffolve. If it fhines, it is like the moon, 
with a borrowed light, and has nothing whereof to boatt, for 
it has nothing that it has not received. Of whatever it poflefles, 
it is but a tenant at will, and has no claim to the inheri- 

ance. 
With regard tq natural accomplifhments or other mental 
abjlities, thofe, who really poffefs the greateft, ought iy 
and indeed are, in general, the moft humble. Ignorance and 
pride are a compofition that forms one charaéter. Nothing, 
however, can betray a greater ignorance of what concerns us 
moft to knew, than a pride of our acquirements, and a con- 
tempt of thofe whom we may deem our inferiors. The greateft 
abilities, rightly exercifed, difcover fo much of human weak- 
nefs and unworthinefs, to thofe who poflefs them, as to afford 
them rather motives for peculiar humiliation than. exaltation. 
Thofe, who poffefs the moft knowledge, boaft the leaft of it. 


“The tranfient thinker, who but juft fkims the fuperficies, of 


things, aflumes much, while the deep .inveftigator eons 
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pis ignorance, and worthips in filence at the foot-ftool of him, 
before whom he confiders himfelf but:as a worm. 

The vain. pride and petulance of youth are the perpetual 
ridicule of wifer age. Their Wmnienices in the firft ftage of 
life, fubjeCts them to many delufions: they are too apt to take 
things on bare report, and have no inclination to inveftigate 
what they feel fo ftrong a bias implicity to believe. Hence 
their wi/dom, at beft, is merely theoretical, and founded too on 
hypothefes, which, being never examined, are rather opinion 
than knowledge, and oftner miflead from, than dire& them 
in, a manner interefting to themfelves, or beneficial to the 
community. 

Mankind univerfally agree in cenfuring thofe vicious paffi- 
ons which are too generally indulged, and can excufe them 
only in themfelves. “The proudeft mortals concur with the 
humbie in condemning pride in others, while they poflefs fo 
large a fhare of it themfelves; and the mifer, too, as readily 
cenfures avarice, while that paffion reigns in his breaft, and 
takes the lead of all the reft. It is the property of every 
favourite vicious affection, more or lefs, to blind the judge- 
ment, and while it is obvious to every other perfon, it remains 


-goncealed from a man’s felf. To acquire a right knowledge 


of the influencing motives of our velitions and ations, we 
fhould, as it were, be detached from ourfelves; and, fuppofing 
them to form the character of another perfon, eftimate what 
would be our opinion of them then. By thus transferring our 
pafions to fome other object, and contemplating them free 
from, the bias which fe]f-love impofes on the judgement of the 
individual, mankind-in general. would have a meaner opinion 
of their gwn real character, than that which we fo fondly 
entertain. We fhould find that many of our virtues are but 
aflumed, and that we have been deceived by them ourfelves, no 
Jefs than they have deceived others. 

When Diogenes walked over Plato’s carpet, he boafted that 
he trod on Plato’s pride ; to which was anfwered, ‘* and with 
Sill greater pride”, and it is poffible, that, under the difguife of 
‘an aflumed humility, a man may even take a pride in perfuading 
mankind that he has no pride. It is the internal motives 
of our vojitions and actions, that determine their intrinfic 
merit and demerit: while thefe are depraved and unwor- 
thy, however beneficial fome of our actions may prove to 
fociety, we are ftill deftitute of real. merit; and were we 
thoroughly acquainted with thefe latent motiyes, thefe fecret 
fprings of our actions, furely it could not fail of humbling 
all the pride of man, and rendering us.more charitable to 


our neighbours, by cherifhing in our breafts that mercy towards 


the 
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the weaknefs and infirmities of others, without which we our: 
felves can have nothing to hope, but much to fear, in the 
period of final retribution. We are, and muft’ neceflarily he, 
in many cafes, incompetent judges of the real influencin 
motives of other mens conduét, and are too ignorant of our 
own: but as we are, or may be, acquainted with them in our. 
felves, the eftimate of our own virtues fhould be made ° 
judging of the action by the motive; but, in eftimating the 
virtue of others, charity would induce us to judge of the motive 
by the aGtion; and be equally cautious not to credit ourfelves 
for too much, and other people for too little. The opinion 
we form of our own characters, as we are or may be tho- 
roughly acquainted with every part of it, ought not to exceed 
the Tinits of ftri& juftice; but the opinion we form of our 
neighbour’s, with which we cannot be thoroughly acquainted, 
fhould be governed by charity. Mankind, however, unhappily 
act the reverfe of thefe rules, and credit themfelves for more 
than in juftice they can claim, and their neighbours for lef 
than charity would allow. We view our own virtues through 
the medium of inordinate felf-love, which reprefents them 
greater than they really are, and other people’s through the 
partial medium of pride and envy, which exhibits them fo 
{mail, as to be fcarcely perceivable. 

T have attempted to fhew that pride, the parent of fo many 
other evils, is a cectain indication of ignorance, as to what 


concerns us moft to know ; and, to fupprefs this paffion, let the ° 


youth early commune with their own hearts; let them refleé& 
on whence they came, what they are, what they ought’to be, 


and whereunto they are haftening. In the idea of felf-knowledge . 


I include thefe feveral branches, and furely no one will hefitate 
to acknowledge, that they are the moft interefting that can en- 
gage the attention of a rational and accountable being. Though 
we are frail by nature, and expofed to numerous temptations 
which divert us from the profecution of the main butinefs of 
life, the compaffionate Father of us all tenders to us a mean 
adequate to the knowledge and conqueft on which fo much 
depends. Remember your Creator in the days of your youth; 
feek counfel of him, and he will not withhold it from you; 
‘for be giveth liberally and upbraideth not. The wife and 
‘virtuous of all generations have trufted in him, and have not 
trufted in vain. A filial fear of him has been the’ means of 


their prefervation through the varied fcenes of human life; and, 


from the hope of being finally accepted of him, their chief 
‘pleafure has been derived; poffeffing that, all the calamities 
incident to human nature have been alleviated : it imparted con- 
folation’ when every other fource had been dried up ; — 
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the moft pleafing profpect when every terreftial fcene has been 
overfpread with gloom; and, when every temporal blefling could 
no longer yield any delight, the teftimony of.a good con- 
{cience has proved to them an inexhautftible fource of felicity : 
they could anticipate the approaching moment of their diffolu- 


- tion without that horror which attends the felf-accufed, and 


await the arrival of the awful period, becoming men, who, being 
gbout to quit this world, have the joyful expectation of an 
everlafting inheritance in one infinitely better. Every thing 
jn this world is mutable, all its pleafures are evanefcent, and not 
adapted to communicate permanent happinefs to intelligent 
beings. This world is not the port of reft, it is but the 
paflage to it. Purfue therefore your. way under the direc- 
tion of the beft wifdom, remembering that your all is on- 
board, and that your fafe arrival at the haven where you would - be 
depends on fteering your courfe by the compafs of virtue. 


Tole 





“Tothe Exiror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
OBSERVATIONS on the TOWN. 


| Have now nearly attained my 8oth year, and am what 
your polite folks call an old-fafhioned gentleman ; the cut 
and colour of my cloaths, with my mode of living, are much 
the fame they were fixty years ago, and I have no inclination 
to alter them, though the wife youngfters of the prefent 


, generation often laugh heartily at what they pleafe to call 


my oddities, while 1 pity their folly. I conftantly read the 
London Evening Poff, which comes down into our parts, as I 
like to know how the world goes, as it is called, and I have 
ebferved for feveral years moft heavy complaints, from London 
in particular, about the fcarcity and high price of provifions, the 
exorbitant rent of houfes, the badnefs of trade, and the wickednefs 
of prime minifters ; infomuch, that one might have expected all 
London would foon flock down, half ftarved, into the country, 
and quarter themfelves upoa us. Thefe complaints I have often 
ferioufly confidered over a pipe of the beft Virginia, and a 
mug of home-brewed ale; ani, as I often faid to my dame, 
Icould not help pitying the diftrefles of my countrymen in 

general, 








< town; and they therefore retire, after the fatigue of the day, 
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pant, and in particular the poor Londoners, who, I might 
ave imagined, were at the point of ftdrving. But I cone 
fidered, that the badnefs of the times is a complaint almoft ay 
old as time, and therefore paid the lefs regard to it. That thei 
never were fuch times as thefe, 1 remember to have heard eve: 
fince I was a boy. It is a tradition that goes from father ty 
fon, like the fcrophula, for which nature can afford no remedy, 
However, at length, after having ‘been abfent near fif years 
from the metropolis, I determined once mote to go to j eee 
for a few weeks, as I have one old acquaintance there, after 
my own heart, who.I knew would make me welcome; ac: 
cordingly I took leave of my dame, who was too infirm to 
accompany me, and came up to town in a ftage-coach. We 
‘were fix paflengers ; a London tradefman, a parfon; a Lincoln: 
rire grazier, a Norfolk farmer, both better drefled than many 
country fquires in our parts; and a country fhopkeeper We 
had fcarce pafled a mile on our way, before THE TIMEs became. 


‘the topic of our converfation ; the deadnefs of trade, Searcity of 


provifions, &c. &c. furnifhed matter for the whole journey. | 
faid but little, whiie the reft of the company converfed, took 
{nuff, and handed about their pocket piffols in turn, —char 
with the beft contac. When we ftopt to dine, I generally took 
my place at the coachman’s table in the kitchen; and ate ¢ 
hearty meal of ‘boiled beef or mutton, for which’ I paid 
eight- pence; while the reft of the company, who had been all 
along complaining, fat down in the parlour to four or five 
elegant difhes, which were followed by feveral bottles of madei- 
‘ra, and they {pent their three half-crowns a piece in lefsithan 
an hour’s time; but I came off as well fatisfied for one fhilling, 
When we came within twenty miles of London, I could 
not help obfetving, as we pafled along; the great alterations 
that had taken place’ in the: face of the country, and’ in the 
towns, fince I had been in thofe parts. The inns, and many 
other houfes; were fo elegant, that it excited my aftonifhment; 
and the roads too fo even, that I could fometimes have ima- 


«gined I had been riding along the gravel-walks in fome gentle- 


man’s garden. Obferving a great. number of fuperb houfes, 
imterfperfed between the villages, as we approached the city; 
erected on land that formerly lay wafte, or where.a few 
folitary huts were to be feen fcattered up and down, I coukt 
not help’ enquiring what grand gentlemen inhabited. them: 


‘and I was anfwered, they are the Londoners country houfes, - 


What, the poor Londoners, quoth I, where trade is fo dead, and 
provifion fo ‘horce? Why, fir, fays the clergyman, it is appré- 
hended, in this refined age, that it is not healthy to fleep in 
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atid repofe themfelves in the country; where the ait; you 
know, is more pure, and there is lefs noife to interrupt. it. 
But, I prefume, fir, thefe houfes belong. to, the ,moft capital 
merchanti. Merchants, fir! replied the parfon, common tradef- 
nem have their country boxes as well as merchants. That houfe 
yonder, fays he, pointing to-a large and. elegant ftructure, in 
the Chinefe tafte, is:the feat of a pin-maker; the next to it is 
a five-maker’s ; aid feveral others in this neighbourhood belong 
to brulh-makers, taylors, pawn-brokers, potatee-dealers, butchers, 
tallow-chandlers, glovers, ection and mountcbanks. Obferve, 
fir, added the parfon, that elegant chariot with a black behind 
jt; and a footman galloping after it, belongs to ‘a. horn-button 
and comb-maker, and the phaeton, on the. left of it, is kept by: 
a paftry- cook, who has a fnug neat box, the other, fide of yon 


. fittle copfe. I kept myfelf to myfelf,;as. the faying is, but I 


was more than a little furprized, and, had not miy informant 
been a parfon, I could not Nave credited what he faid. At 
length; to be brief, we arrived in. towns and If hobbled along 
to my old friend’s in the Poultry; but, J affure you, it was,at 
the rifque of my life. The ftreets were fo filled with cazchesy, 
chariots, phaetons; and poft-chaifes, that I waited full half an hour 
before I durft veriture to crofs the ftreet in Cornhill, ard then 
I narrowly efcaped being run over,. However; I got fafe and 
found to my quaftcrsy where I met a hearty welcome. The 
next.day I walked Icifurely about the ftreets, with my old 
friend for a guide at my elbow ; for the ftreets,arid houfes were 


_ fodifferent from what I had feen in London Jifty years ago, that 


Iwas as.much at a lois to find my way from place to place, as 
ifT had never been in. London. The gates and figns are ail 
taken down, aitd the houfes {0 tranfmografied, as we call it in 
our country, that [ could fcatcely perfuade myfelf I was in 
London: and the people which crouded the principal ftreets, 
on foot and in coaches, were dreffed out fo finely, that I could 
have imagined all the gentry and courtiers in Europe were 
aflembleds Many of the common tradefmen too, with their 
wives, fons, daughters, and .even menial Jervants, cut fuch a 
figure in their fhops, and at their windows, that thgy looked 
like fo many beaux and belles drefled out for a ball. ‘The very 
journeymen barbers and taylors have what they call a mataroni 
drefs, and look like gentlemen of the firft rank. And I could 
fee no other figns of poverty or diftrefs, but a few lame beggars 
that hopped about with their crutches at fome of the avenues. 
But I repaired to the markets for provifion in the city, which 

knew very well formerly, and to my furprize, found a much 
larger quantity of every kind of provifion than ufed to be 
feen there. And of pa/iry cooks, cating-houjes, taverns, coffce- 

Vor. L Q houfesy 
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honifes, I found fo many, -and all of them crouded with guefts, 
firnifbed with’ fuch'a plenty of ‘every kind of food, and 
fo merrily enjoying it, that [ could not’ help laughing in.my 
fleeve at the complaints; which” fometimes echoed in my ears 
from every quarter of ‘the city, of the badnefs of the ‘times, 
You, fir; as well as 1, can remember the time when’ the 
Eondoners fat down contented to a frugal board, furnithed 
with one fubftantial difh; ‘but now, I “affure you, lefs than 
three or four, cooked up a-/a-mode, with their French fauces, 
will not’ ferve fome common tradefmen. Formerly, you 
know, rione: but the ‘tip-top merchants kept their carriages, 
footmen, and country-houfes ; but now, chariots and country: 
houfes are fo many, that the ftreets are filled with the former, 
and the country, for: twenty miles round, incumbered with 
the latter. “Arid as to’ the aiticle of candles, where one pound 
ufed'to be confumed, ‘there:are now not: lefs than fix ; every 
mechani¢ burns as’ large candles in his kitchen as ufed for- 
merly tobe confumed in the dining-rooms of the firft noblemen 
and merchants: and you may now fee half a dezen candles, 
four in the pound, lit up in: heufes where one or two of ten 
in the pound ufed to fuffice. You with fay, then no wonder 
tallow is fcarce in the country and dear in town... In beiefj 
nothing but extravagance, and luxury of every kind, is to be 
met with in the metropolis. Difappointed in my expediations, 
I returned to my little cot, where I hope to pafs the remainder 
of my days contented at my frugal board, and. pay no regard 
to the complaints of the poor Londoners: but I fincerely regret 
the calamities which, I am credibly informed, fome of 
the lower clafs of worthy poor people in town and country 
endure, through the profufion and atrocious extravagance of 


the middling and f{uperior ones. 
ye RUSTICUS. 


N. B. I forgot to tell you that the play-houfes and other 
places of divertion in the city, and tea-houfes in’ its environs, 
which are’feveral hundreds in’‘number, are conftantly crouded, 
while mof of the churches are lett empty and: defolate. [ 
popped my head into one'when I was in town, on a Tuelfday, 


which could have contained a thoufand people, and found only. 


the parfon, clerk, a blind woman, and a cripple, within its 
walls. 

*, You will excufe my want of memory; the gazettes in 
town are filled with bankrupts, but the Londoners have learnt the 
art of breaking, and have turned it to a very lucrative trades 
People, who began with nothing of their own, ‘break for ten 
or twenty thouland pound:,, pay eightecn-pence or halfva 
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crown in the pound, and three months after you may 


~ meet them in their chariots fmiling with contempt on every 


one of their creditors who prefumes to enquire by what means 
they are fupported. If a worthy honeft man fails in our 
country for a few hundred pounds, and pays ten fhillings in 
the pound, he can never after carry his head fo high as the 
London bankrupts carry their tails. But country creditors are 
too fevere ; the Londoners are too generous; they encourage 
knavery, and we opprefs honefty. A word or two more; bear 
with an old man; you know it 1s the foible of age to be tedious. 
Depraved and luxurious as the inhabitants of the metropolis 
are become, I muft credit the nobility.and gentry at leaft for 
one folitary virtue, and that is, their liberality to the mained, 
the poor orphan, and difeafed paupers. Hofpitals, for the 
reception of thefe clafles of mankind, are to be met with in 
every quarter of the city; but it were to be wiihed,-that the 
piety of our nobility and gentry, equalled their benevolence. 
But you will fay, what has piety to do with a Jord, or a lord 
with piety? Adieu. 





For the MONTHLY REVIEW. 


On the different CONDITIONS of YOUTH and AGE. 


HE different conditions of youth and age, with regard 
to this world, their enjoyments and views, I have often 
made the fubject of much pleafing contemplation. 

The glow of warm blood, the vigour of health, and the 
ftrong powers of imagination, have ever reprefented to my 
mind the morning of life, like the morning of day; where 
every thing is frefla and chearful, inviting enjoyment, and con- 
tributive of great pleafure, love, paftime, and even bufinefs, 
are purfued with high delight. Every thing appears charming, 
as in the feafon of fpring, infpiring us with rapture, and in- 
viting us to blifs. But as all fublunary tranfports have but 
tranitory exiftence, the edge, which tafting gives to our 
appetites, a full meal is fure to blunt; therefore, thofe, who 
feck no higher enjoyments than from their paffions, will be 
fure to experience fatiety in their indulgence; nature having 
doomed ys to wearinefs, in all the full gratifications, of our 
lentes. Thofe only continue happy, who are fo precautionally 

2 prudent 
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prudent as to lay in early a ftock for true permanent fatisfeg. 
tion; which is of a nature lefs violent, but infinitely more 
durable. This ftore myft be compofed of virtue, wifdom, and 
their fruits, which are knowledge, temperance, and property ; 
the needful inftrumentg of felicity. Youth, therefore, to be 
happy, mutt acquire fome of the attainments of age; to attain 
which, reafon will have recourfe to the experience of grey 
hairs. It is in the difpenfing of wifdom, that age appears 
venerable; and, without the power of doing it, it forfeits its 
high dignity ; for a head grown hoary in follies is a woeful 
obje&t of derifion. 


Our pafions in youth are very powerful feducers ; they 


hurry us into hafty enjoyments, which haye often their ending 
in very long and fruitlefs repentance. Againift thefe imminent 
evils, which have their foundations in early life, we haveng 
kind of defence, but in the experience of later days, which 
thofe are the moft happy who fooneft acquire and regard. 
The long- praétifed in life have found the futility of all rape 
turcs, and know that none are worth purchaling at the price 


of great hazards. The lover’s dream of extacies, and the 


* prodigal’s of high delight, are equally delufions praétifed by 
paffion on reafon ; for, in rational enjoyments only, duration is 
to be found. We grow fpecdily fick of what we only admire, 


but are often laftingly gratified with what we reafonably ap- 


prove, 

Thus muft youth, to be happy, acquire fome of the qualities 
of aze; and age, to be comfortable, mutt retain fome of thofe 
of youth. ‘The ftrong paffions and affections of both zras are 
alike deceitful; as in one ftage we have not attained to the 
vigour of found judgement, and in the other we have pee 
and got into the date of fecond datage, without the benefits.o 
reftraints that were our fecurities in our firft childhood ; and 
we are apt to continue full in the pride of experience, wheo 
the powers of reafon are all decaying or become loft. 

Age, pitured in the mind, is decrepitude in winter ; reti> 
ring in the evenjn¢ to the comfortable fhelter of a firefide, 
where, fecure from the rage of elements, and weary of vain 
purfuitg, it can pleafe itfelf with prattling of evils overcome, 
and pleafures that it has parted with the enjoyment of without 
regret; feeking nothing but to wear down the laft ftage of life 
with eafe, and leaving buftle and folly to thafe to whom by 
pature they belong. The greateft wifdom that can ornament 
hoary heads, is, to quit the croud with a good grace, and 
voluntarily to leave giddy fociety, before they become eo 
excluded from it. lnfirmity muft take fhelter in ye kind 
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of true friendfhip, and that is not to be expected from the 
many, but the few. 

Talkativenefs is the foible and gratification of old age, and 
has been fo diftinguifhed, by obfervation, from Homer’s days, 
to the prefent time. A chearfulnefs, retained from youth, 
gives a gracefulnefs to this humour, and recommends even its 
imperfections, if not to common approbation, at leaft to par- 
ticular good-will. If youth has its advantage of high {pirits 
and fond purfuits, old age can boaft its comforts of compofure 
and refignation, One ftage of life is to be reprefented by the 
pleafurable appetite with which we fit down to a meal; the 


‘ other, by the fatisfied indifference with which we are fure ‘to 


rife fram it; and the willing difpofition we make after it 
or reft. . 
, It is folly in youth to place too ftrong a reliance on long’ 
life; itis weaknefs in age ta be over-folicitous about it. In 
the former cafe, the expectation is indulged with uncertainty ; 
in the latter, the defire is attended by anxiety, becaufe the 
chances of probability are entirely againft it. All that we are 
fure of in this life is, that we muit quit it, we know not 
when ; and all that it moit behoves us to do, is to be prepared 
for that call; which wifdom and virtue are our conftant ad- 
monifhers to. It little matters how long we live in this world; 
but it greatly does, in what manner we live init, We havea 
full right, while we are here, to all rational enjoyments ; and 
it ig our faults, if we fuffer other purfuits to become our de- 
Juders into difquiet. "We fhould in a]l things be the feekers 
pf our own peace and welfare, and the promoters of thofe of 
ethers, While we make fuch the rules of our condudt, we 
fhall-be certainly good and happy ; equally ready to continue 
with life, and ready tq refign it. Youth has no more blifs 
than fober reafon can infure to it; nor has age more unhappi- 
pefs than indifcretiqn brings upon it. All depends on our 
acting right parts in thofe different ftages of our being ; our 
credit and felicity being fuch as we ourtelves make them: fo 
that it is not providence, but perverfenefs, that makes ug . 
ptherwife than happy. 

; Tam, &c. 
BRU TUS, 
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_ To the Eprror of th. MONTHLY LEDGER, 


On the MEASL#ES. 





Miferis fuccurrere difto. Vircit. 


; S Iam engaged in a fituation of life which affords me 

conftant opportunities of obferving difeafes, both jn 
their commencement and decline, I imagine fome occafional 
remarks on the’moft prevalent. complaints of our fellow. 
creatures, and the means of relief, would meet with acceptance 
from your readers, as no houfe is long exempt from the vifita- 
tion of ficknefs, nor can any individual be an unconcerned 
f{pectator of the fufferings of a friend. 

The meafles is one of thofe dangerous difeafes which has 
frequently exerted fuch tragic effects upon the tender offspring, 
that every attempt, to promote a fafer and more judicious 
method of obviating the fame, muft tend to public benefit. 

This difeafe is fo well known to all ranks of people, as to 
render a minute defcription of it unneceflary: it is of more 
confequence to know how it may be cured. 

To mark its progrefs more diftin@ly, it may be divided into 
three periods ; the firft including the attack of the diforder;: 
the fecond, the eruptive ftate; and the laft, the falling of, 
fealing, or decline of the eruption. 1% 

The fymptoms of fever which aecompany the attack: of 
the meafles, with the dry hard cough, fneezing, inflammation 
of the eyes, and difcharge of water from them, fufficientl 
charaGlerize this contagious difeafe in its firft period, a 

About fix days after receiving the contagion, the fecond 
period or eruptive ftate commences, with the appearance of 
{mall red fpots like flea-bites, and generally on the next day 
Jarger ones like a rath of a bright colour, {carcely rifing above 
the fkin, fpread over moft parts of the body. 

On the eighth or ninth day from the firft zttack, or on the 
third or fourth after the eruption, the fpots begin to fcale off, 
and a day or two afterward the fkin is covered with a fcutf 
or bran-like appearance, which concludes the laft period. 

The flower the eruption, generally the more danger; if 
the eruptions fuddenly difappear with delirium, or difficulty of 
breathing, the rifque is great; and particularly fo, if they 
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become livid ; and indeed palenefs in the pufules, continued 
yomiting, great reftleffnefs, and petechial fpots, are all fymptom 
of an alarming nature. ; 

The remedies chiefly to be depended upon are bleeding, 
vomiting, and a cooling regimen. If the cough con- 
tinue violent, with much pain of the breaft or fide, bleeding 
may be ufed with advantage : when reftlefinefs is alfo prefent, 
atidulated anodynes prove beneficial : the common drink mav- 
conlitt of gruel, barley-water, foft emulfions, acids diluted” 
with water,’ imperial water, or cream of tartar diffolved in. 
water, .with the; addition of a little lemon-pecl and fugar. 
Animal food-and fermented liquors fhould be avoided, znd light 
puddings, cuftardss oranges, acid fruits, and tarts fub{tmuted.. 
When the difeafe commences with ficknefs, a mild antimonial: 
vomit affords fingular relief,-and throughout the whole pre- 
gtefg the body fhould be kept rather laxative. 

As a more favourable kind. of {mall pox has becn communi-, 
cated by inoculation, it was natural to.conciude, the fame fuc- 
cels might attend inoculating the meafles. Dr. Home, profeflor 
of materia medica at Edinburgh, informed me, that-he has com-. 
municated the meafles, by inoculating with. the blood of an 
infected: perfon ; ‘* that the difeafe was exceedingly mild, with- 


' outreftlefinefs, inflammatory fymptoms, or hectic fever arifing, 


and even without cough or inflammation of the eyes.” 

In fome inftances he admits that the infectious matter did 
not take effegt; but, although this method might nat-fucceed 
in every'cafe, there is fufficient encouragement to profecute 
the experiment ; and it is. not- improbable, that the water, 
which difcharges from the eyes of fuch patients, might alfo 
communicate the difeafe... Rut the moft certain method would 
be to take, the matter fromthe puftules (which afford fufficient 
moifture) -in the fame manner as. is. practifed with the {mall- 

X. * ‘ . , ; 

No phyfician. would promote a wanton experiment, where 
the life'of any. individual can be thereby endangered,; . but when 
amalignant fatal kind of meafles rages among our own ipecies, 
in their moft helplefs time of life, (a thing not unfrequent in 
this metropolis, ) it would be laudable in the faculty to ule every 
rational endeavour, every poffible expedient, to. prevent the 
tality, and {natch the ‘victim from the impending. danger. 
Candour muft admit here, from the experiments already alluded 
to, and from anaiogy in. the fuccefs of inoculation in the f{mall- 
pox, that the like attempt with the meafles is equally juitifiable 
and worthy of genera! attention. 

APYREXIA. 


For 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


; _. Defeription f ALEPPO. 


LEPPO, or Haleb, the metropolis of Syria, is 70 thileg 
Eaft of Scandaroon, on the fea-coaft, and North by Eat 


of Damafcus ; long. 37° 40’ E. lat. 36° 12'N. It is built’ on 


eight fmall hills or eminences, on the higheft of. which :thé 
caftle is ereéted, and is now generally agreed to be the ancien¢ 
Berea. This mount is of a conic form, and feems in a 
meafure to be raifed with the earth thrown up out of a@ 
broad ditch, which furrounds it. The fuburbs to the N. N/E, 
are next in height to this; and thofe to the W.S. Wi'ag 
much lower than the parts adjacent, and than any other part 
of the city. It is encompafled by an old* wall, not a little 
decayed, and a broad ditch, now in moft places’ turned into 
gardens. It is about three miles and a half. in circumference; 
but the fuburbs eight. ‘The houfes confift of a ground floor 
generally arched, of an upper ftory which is flat on the topy 
and either terraced with hard plaifter, or’ paved with. ftone, 


The apartments are placed on each fide of a ftone court; the | 


ceilings are of wood, neatly painted, and fometimes gilt; as 


are alfo the window. fhutters, the’ pannels of fome of. theif 


rooms, and the cupboard doors, of which they have a be 
number. Thefe, taken together, have a very agreeable effed 
Over the doors and windows, on the infide, are written 
paflages out of the Koran, or verfes of their own, compofition. 


The court-yard is neatly paved, and has generally 2 bafony — 


with a jet d’eau in the middle 4‘ on one or both fides of which; 
a {mall fpot, of a yard or two fquare, is left unpaved fora 
garden. The verdure, the flowers in pots, and the playing of 
the fountain, produce a very agreeable effe&t; but they can 
only be feen by ihofe within, ‘for the paflage into the ftreet is 
clofed with double doors, fo contrived, that there is no look- 
ing in when the doors are opened ; befides, there are 10 
windows to the ftreet, except a very few in the upper rooms, 

which render the ftreets very difagreeable to the Europeans. 
‘The better fort of houfes have an arched alcove in the court, 
open to the North, and oppofite to the fountain, The: pave 
ment of this alcove is raifed about a foot and a half above the 
pavement of the court, which ferves for a divan. Between 
this and the fountain the pavement is generally of Mofaic 
work, made with marble of various colours; as is alfo the 
floor of a large hall, with a cupola roof, which comer has 
a foun- 
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"g fountain in the middle, and is a cool room in the futhmer- 
‘time:’ The divan is that part of a room in a Turkifh houfe 


raifed above the floor, and is covered with a carpet in wintér, 
and in, fummer with fine mats. Along the fides are thick 


‘mattrafles, about three feet wide, and commonly covered with 


fcarlet cloth. There are likewife large bolfters of brocade, 
fluffed with cotton, fet againft the walls to lean upon: on 
thefe they fit crofs-legged, for they have no chairs. |’ ~ 

People of fafhion have but. one or two rooths, below ftaiys 


orn 


for themfelves, in the outer court ; the reft. are for the fervants 


and ftabling. Above ftairs is a colonade, if not.round the 
whole court, at leaft fronting the wett : behind which ate 


‘their rooms and-kiofks. Thefe laft are a fort of wooden divaris, 
‘that project a little way from the other part of the building, 
_ and hang over into the ftreet. They are raifed about a foot 


and a half higher than the floor’ of the room, to which they 
are quite open, and by having windows in front, and on each 
fide, there is a great draught of air, which renders them cool 
in fummer. Beyond this court is another, containing ‘the 
womens apartments, built in the fame manner as other houfes. 
Some few have a garden, and a tall cyprefs tree. There is 
likewife one of thefe in the outward wird. 
“The mofques in Aléppo are numerous, and fore few Of 
them magnificent.. Before each .of them is an area, with a 
fountain in the middle, defigtied for ablution before prayers ; 
and behind fome of the larger there are little gardens. ‘There 
aremany Jarge khans, or caravanferais, confifting of a capa= 
cious fquare, on all fides ‘of which is a number of rooms, 
built on 2 ground floor, ufed occafionally for ‘chambers, ware- 
houfes, ‘or ftables. _ Above-ftairs there is a colonade or gallery 
an every fide, in which are the doors of a number of fmall 
rooms, wherein the merchants, as well ftrangers as natives, 
trnfa&t moft of their bafinefs. The ftreets' are narrows but 
well paved, and kept very clean. — 
The bazars, or ‘market-places, are long covered narrow 
fireets, on.each fide of whichis a great number of fmall 


 fhops, juft fufficient to hold the tradefman and his goods, the 


buyer being obliged to ftand without. Each feparate branch 
Of bufinefs has a particular baza¥, which is locked up, aswell 
as the ftreets, an hour and ‘a ‘half ‘after fun-fet: but the locks 
xe of wood, though ‘the doors are cafed with iron. The 
faughter-houfés are in the fuburbs, open to the ficlds. THe 
fanners have khans to work in near the river. “To the fouth- 
ward, in the fuburbs, they burn lime; and W Tittle beyond 
that there is a village where they make rope’and catgut. 
the oppofite fide of the river, to the weltward, there is a glafs« 
Vou l, R houfe, 
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330 Defeription, of Aleppo. 
houfe, where they make a coarfe white glafs, in the winter 
only ; for the greateft part of this manufacture is brought from 
a village thirty-five miles weftward, 

The city is fupplied with good water-fprings, near the banks 
of the river Keylen, about five miles to the north-eaft, which 
is conveyed from thence by an aqueduct, and diftributed gj} 
over the town by earthen pipes. This is fufficient for drink 
ing and cookery, &c but the fountains are fupplied by wells 
of brackifh water, of which there is one in every houfe, Theis 
fuel is wood and charcoal in the houfe; but they heat their 
bagnios with the dung of animals, leaves of plants, parings of 
fruit, and the like. ; 

The rivulet Wic paffes along the weftern part of the city 
within a few yards of the walls, and ferves to water a narrow 
flip of gardens on its banks, which reach from abont five 


miles, to three miles fouth of the town. There are likewife ° 


gardens near a village called Bab Allah, about two miles from 
the north-eaft, which are fupplied by the aqueduét, ‘ The 
rifing grounds above the gardens are in fome places laid out 
in vineyards, interfperfed with olive, fig, and piftachio trees, 
‘and in fpots where there are no gardens. The villages are 
deftitute of trees and water, there being’ no other ftream for 
twenty or thirty miles round ; and therefore they fave the rain 
water in cifterns. "tit 
_ The feafons are fo regular, and the air fo healthy, pure, 
_and free from damps, that all the inhabitants fup and fleep in 
the court yards, or on the houfe tops, from the end of May to 
the middle of September. The feverity of the winter continug’ 
only from the rath of December, to the 2oth of January, 
when the air is exceffively piercing ; and yet the ice, evenin 
fhady places, is feldom A enough to bear a man, and the 
{now feldom lies above a day. Narciffutes, hyacinths, and 
violets, blow during this weather, - In February, the fields are 
clothed with an agreeable verdure, to which the f{pringing up 
of the latter grain greatly contributes. The almond-tree 
bloffoms in February, and the trees begin to have leaves the 


beginning of March. During this month and April, nature | 


aflumes a gay and delightful appearance ; but, before the’ end 
of May, all the fields are parched and barren; only fome 
robuft plants are capable of withftanding the heat. From this 
time there is no rain till about the middle of September, when 
_a little generally falls, which refrefhes the air, and beftowsa 
more agreeable afpect on the country. For twenty or chi 
days afzer-this, the air becomes ferene and temperate ; whict 
tended, the invariable weather begins, and the winter comes 

on. 
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Defeription of Meppo. © ‘fe 


on gradually, though the trees retain their leaves till the 
middle of November. wath 
The coldeft-winds in winter blow from between the fiorth- 
weft and the eaft, though thofe neareft the eaft blow moft 
fharp : but, from the beginning of May to the end of Septem-’ 
ber,’ the fame winds are as hot as if they came out of an oven, 
and yet the water is much cooler than when there is a wefterly 
wind; which is the coldeft in the hot months, and is much 
moré frequent ; for the hot winds blow very feldom ; but when_ 
they do, they bring on a faintnefs, attended with difficulty of 
breathing, which obliges the inhabitants to clofe their doors 
and windows. . 

The inhabitants of Aleppo, though of different religions, 
feem to be much the fame fort of people. The number of 
fouls, in the city and fuburbs, is computed at about two hundred” 


_ and thirty-five thoufand, of whom two hundred thoufand are 


Turks, ney thoufand Chriftians, and five thoufand Jews, — 
Of the Chriftians, the greater number are Greek, ‘next to 


- them the Armenians, then the Syrians, and laftly, the Maro-' 


nites, each of whom have a church in the city called Judida ; 
in which quarter, and the parts adjacent, moft of them refide. 


The common language is the vulgar Arabic, but the Turks 


of condition ufe' the Turkifh. Moft of the Armenians can 
fpeak the Armenian; fome few Syrians underftand Syriac, 
and many of the Jews, Hebrew : but fcarce one of the Greeks 


underftand a word of Greek ; however, in their manners, they 
ue all much alike, 





11 the Eniror of she MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Hifory f AMELIA GRAY. 


ie much pleafed with your plan for a new publication : 
from peer general invitation tothe correfpondence of the 
public, I prefume you have no defign to exclude our fex 
the privilege of ftaining,  occafionally, a-few of your 
ages: 1 am therefore induced: to make you an offer of my 
carefpondence. . My lucubrations, or, if you like it better, 
! sO QO | morning 
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morning effays, will not be diftinguifhed by the graces of pre, 
found erudition ; but I hope they will have the recommenda. 
tion of being decently written, and-will, on that account, be 
read at leaft with candour, if not with approbation. . I have, 
always thought there is fomething more than fancy in tha 
pleafant obfervation of the elegant Addifon ;. “¢ that-a reader 
feldom perufes a book with pleafure, until he knows whether 
the writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
difpofition, married or a batchelor, with other. particulars of 
the like nature, that conduce very much to the right under. 
ftanding of an author.” If the literary productions, even of 
fo fine a moral writer, required fuch a clue to unravel their 
meaning, I dare not prefume to write a fyllable till I have 
furnifhed your readers with the particulars of my defcent and 
afcent, my. perfon ‘and my fituation in life. ies 
* Tam the only daughter of a gentleman who was educated , 
for a mercantile life, and who, -by a feries of fuccefsful: ad, 
ventures, foon after his engagement in trade, had added fufi- 


cient, to his paternal eftate to purchafe the family feat ofa . 


baronet in.a neighbouring .county. ‘To this. ancient pile he 
retreated, at the age of forty, from the hurry of bufinefgand 


the town, to fpend the remainder ef his days in rere . 
fe 


juietude of lawns, groves, and gardens. He amufed him 

everal months in making fome ornamental] alterations, about 
his new. dwelling; but thefe were no faoner accomplifhed, 
than he began to think of an engagement, which, in the per, 
petual recurrence of mercantile affairs, had hitherto made;but. 
little impreffions upon his mind. In fhort, he made his ad- 
dreffes to the eldeft daughter of the lord of the adjacent manor, 
and had the pleafure to find them accepted. She wag lady 
on whofe amiable endowments he foon built the warmelt hopes 
of his future felicity for many years to come. But, alas! how 
unftable and pcrifhing are all terreftrial enjoyments! how un- 
certain the accomplifhment of purpofes formed on the mof 
Matsering ground of human expeétation! the excellent objet 
of his affection lived juft long enough to bear hint one pledge 
of mutual endearment, and then bid-adieu to the fociety of a 
hufband, and the. pleafing “expédtation of the duties of 4 
mother. About two hours before her departure fhe fummon 
all the fortitude of a mind. accuftomed’ to meee ‘and, wi 
a voice, which, befpoke: the moft: tender fympathy, :fpoke to 
father as hag ** My deareit, my i i on but 
band! the moment of our feparation is faft approaching : tht 
folemn moment, which muft diflolve an undefiled ynion, mul 
put.a period to cach eadeasing intercourfe,. and tender appella- 







tion., Heaven is my witnefs, I Wave tenderly loved you. a 
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Jove for me has been equal. We mutually cherifhed hopes 
of length of days, and had purpofed to dedicate them to the 
duties of religion, the offices of charity, and the virtuous 


‘education of the children which God fhould give us: by his 


bleffing I have borne you this little daughter ; fhe is unconfci- 
ous of my prefent weaknefs, ‘and my prayers for her welfare. 
May God almighty blefs and keep her by his grace, and more 
immediately blefs you, her affliéted father. May the aid of 
his Spirit {upport you, and cheer your folitary moments, when 
I fhall be no more. I blefs his immortal name, I fear not a 
final feparation from you; through his infinite mercy, I am 
going to an holy habitation ; and, through that mercy, I truft 
you fhall follow after. Ithank you for all your tendernefs, 
and bid you farewel.”’ 

"My father bore this ftroke of providence with religious re- 
fignation; but foon found himfelf unable to relith, as before, 
the fplendour of opulence, or the common endearments of 
fociety : in vain were the endeavours of his numerous circle 


_ of friends exerted to afford him confolation: unaccuftemed:as 


he had been to difappointments, he could not bear the weight 
of one like this. He grew ferious, dejected, and melancholy ; 
and followed, in a few months, his lovely partner to the:world 
of fpirits. I was left, by my father’s will, to the joint guar- 
dianfhip of my grandfather and another relation, for whom my 
arents had a peculiar regard: their tender care over me, 
through the feyeral periods of infancy, childhood, and: youth, 
deferves all grateful acknowledgement. Had my excellent 
parents lived a few years longer, to imprefs on my mind the 
fentiments of filial endearments, my tears of forrow for their 
departure muft have been plentifully fhed; but, as I never 
knew them, I have had lefs caufe to mourn their lofs, than 
to rejoice in ‘the abundant kindnefs of thofe intrufted with the 
care‘of my education. Diftinguifhed, themfelves, for litera- 
ture, and thpfe qualities which ftill more adorn the mind, 
they fuperintended my~education from a motive of religion, 
and zeal for my advancement in the fciences. ‘They had the 
fatisfaction to * me willing to co-operate with their endea- 
yours refpecting the latter; nor fhall I be accufed of vanity, 
if | fay, that in relation to the former their hopes were not 
wholly difappointed; for, under circumftances fo peculiarly 
favourable, vice in me had been as peculiarly odious. My 
fortune, far from being flender at firft, has now augmented to 
a fum, which, according to vulgar computation, has thirty- 
thoufand charms. 

_ In. point of perfonal charms, I have no pretenfions to 
approach towards that imaginary ftandard, which “a 
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fuppofe to be fomewhére ercétcd, but which the diverfity of : 
their opinions demonftrates ‘they ‘have never been. able to -find.’ 
I am content with the features which heaven has given; and 
I acquiefce in the misfortune of accidental deformity. Under’ 
thefe circumftancés, however, you will not be furprized ‘if [' 
tell you, I have’ had my real or pretended admirers from’ 
various quarters: but, as I confider the matrimonial engage. 
inent as-a tie of the utmoft moment to me, I have hitherto 
treated the flattery’ of coxcombs with indifference or difdain, 
the offers of ‘more ferious men with caution, and remain the 
miftrefs of my own affe@tions. I confider myfelf capable, in 
my prefent fituation, of paffing through life with pleafure to 
myfelf and benefit to others. I find my‘elf at leifure to range’ 
in the flowery fields of literature, and to contemplate the 
wonderous works of the celettial architeét, fo finely difplayed, 
around me; and alfo for the /ecial duties of adminiftering coms 
fort to the widow and the fatherlefs ; of vifiting the fick, and’ 
of affording relief:‘to the ‘indigent of various claifes. Fr 
employments of this kind I derive a fecret fatisfation, which. 
far exceeds my ideas of the happinefs of fome married women, 
whofe fortunes were the ‘principal objects of their hufbands’ 
addreffes. They have infinitely more charms for me, than the 


. conftituents of modern grandeur, the glitter of affemblies, the 


pomp of equipage, and the decorations of a palace. The one 
I confider as-a conftant fource of wonder and delight, the 
other of perpetual inquietude and fatiety. ‘You are therefore 
to confider my future letters as virgin produGions, in which I 
fhall make occafional refile&ions on the manners and cuftoms 
of mankind, on the important bufinefs of education, and the 
unchangeable obligation of morality and religion. : 


AMELIA GRAY, — 


» 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Je Esatorivs in London, from bis Friend in the Country. 


My boneured Friend, 


HE receipt of your laft letter afforded me that pleafure, 
which ever arifes from the interchange of fentiments 
between friends at a diftance. You defire me to convey you 
any intcllig-nce that may be pleafing. I fhall therefore inform 
3. you 
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_vou that I have been very ill. ** Is this,the inteliigence that 
is to give me fatisfaction.?” fay you. No, my friend, the next 
fentence, had you proceeded to it without. this interrogatory, 
would have informed you, that your Phylenor was reitored to 
ufual health. ‘This account, I apprehend from my own feel- 
‘ings, will be pleafing. On a tranfition from ficknefs to health 
we feel that bleffing in the moft exquifite manner. Wacn we 
leave the chamber of difeafe, and revifit the charming fcencs 
of nature, in this delightful feafon, every object aftects the 
fenfes with peculiarly pleafing fenfations. This I expericnced 
‘jn little excurfion I made yefterday afternoon to the houfe of. 
our mutual friend Benevolus. The phyfician, who attended 
me in my ficknefs, having advifed the exercife of -walking, I 
“went on foot; which (the diftance being only a mile) was rather 
‘agreeable than fatiguing. ~ 
~The morning had: been warmer than ufual, although the 
fun had not fhone out; but foon after it had paffed the meridian 
the tky cleared, and the heat increated to a fervid glow. The 
rays, had exhaufted the dews, and fhone out with parching 
luftre. The herbs, the flowers, and even the foliage of the 
trees, ‘declined their heads in a languid pofture, and could 
fearcely fuftain the fultry influence of an unclouded fun, ‘The 
beafts'and herds, unable to fupport its blaze, retired to their 
leafy coverts ; or fought the fill more cooling refrefhment of 
‘afmall river, which, fhaded by alders, flowed in eafy circums 
volutions amongft the meadows. ‘The birds had ceafed to fing; 
their little throats were parched with chirft and heat, and they 
fought a fhady refuge in the thick foliage of the groves. 

A dumb and liftlefs filence prevailed throughcut the {cene, 
except when interrupted by the drowfy hum of bees, collecting 
‘their fweets from the fainting flowers; or by the irritating 
chisping of grafhoppers in the pale and arid meads. Full in 
the blaze of day, I moved on with lingering fteps, while the fweat 
defcended in copious drops from my forehead. At length, 
coming into a fhady lane, [ fat down on a bank of expiring 
dailies to cool and reft me. I had not been long there, before 
the wefern hemifphere was fuddenly over{pread with dark 
Glouds, which portended a fulden thower. A brifk gale now 
whiftled through the trees with agreeable coolnefs, and ad- 
'miniftered refrethment to my languid fpirits, The clouds con- 
tinued to fpread, §¢ wide aud more wid:,” in black battallions, 
ull the whole concave was incircled with a fable canopy. A 
few ‘large drops, the certain prefage of a fudden and heavy 
thower, .now fell, and warned me to f2ek fhelter under the 


— hhade‘of a thick-fpread oak, which ftood at a fmall diftance. 


To this place [ ran with precipitation, and fecured a lodgement 
bencatht 
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136 ’ Defeription of ‘a Storm. 
beneath a projecting bet of the trunk, where no rain could 
reach me. Scarce had I gained the living alcove, before a flath 
of lightning darted'through the gloom, and exhibited a mo- 
mentary day. A clap of rattling thunder fucceeded, and, 
rolling along the dufky vault of heaven, died on the ear with 
“the moft awfully-pleafing found. Soon another, and another 
fucceeded. My eyes and ears were alternately ftruck with 
thick flafhes of red lightning, which flew in forky directions, 
and the roar of burfting thunder that fhook the vaft concaye 
‘ of the tky. In a fcene, fo pleafingly awful, my mind was ftruck 
with a peculiar folemnity. I not only indulged my owz re. 
fleGtions, but recollected fome beautiful paffages of the infpired 
penmen, defcriptive of the prefent fcene—paflages in which the 
{pirit of divine infpiration is eminently confpicuous ; and in 
which they defcribe the Almighty as arrayed in the glow 


rious terrors of his inconceivable majefty, and unconquerable 


ftrength. ; 
as Fe directeth the thunder (faith Job) under the whole 
‘6 heavens, and his lightning unto the ends of the earth.” " 
“¢ He thundereth with the voice of his excellency, and he 
¢¢ will not ftay them when his voice is heard.” me 
“¢ Can any underftand the fpreadings of the clouds, or the 
“ noife of his tabernacle ?” 


“¢ Who hath divided a water-courfe for the overflowing of . 


‘$ waters, or a way for the lightning of thy thunders?” 
y g 8 y 


«¢ And the Lord fhall be feen over them, and his arrows — 


‘© fhall go forth as the lightning.” Zech. ix. 14. ; 

‘© The voice of thy thunder was in the heavens : the light 
“© nings lightened the world: the earth fhook and trembled: 
“¢ the clouds poured forth water: the fkies fent out a found: 
‘© thine arrows alfo went abroad.” Pfalm }xxvii. 17, 18. 

On thefe, and the like magnificent defcriptions and allufions, 
my mind dwelt with delight, while the objects defcribéd were 
‘prefent before me. I was ftruck with the folemn grandeur of 
the fcene, and reverently worfhipped that omnipotent hand, 
which 


“ Roll’d the big thunder through the vaft profound.” st i 
But foon the ftorm abated: the clouds, having difburdened 


~ themfelves of the fiery vapours, filed off toward my right ané 
left, and admitted through their fleecy partitions the clear 


azure above. The corufcations grew more faint, ‘the | 
thunder had now fpent its force, and the fun again<ap- — 


_peared, with milder radiance, to chear the weeping face 
; nature, 
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#atuité. Every tank of fenfitive beings congratulated the re- 
turning beams with joyful acclamations. Even the inanimate 
parts of nature, thé herbs and flowers, feemed to partake the 
general joy, erecting theit heads to meet the enlivening ray : 
or, in the more lofty and poetical Janguage of Ifaiah, ‘the 
mountains and the hills broke forth into finging before 
« him; and all the trees in the field clapped their hands for 
& joy.” 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
MORAL REFLECTIONS upon SELF-LOVE, 


‘CQELF-LOVE is the love of one’s felf, and of all things 


elfe, with reference to felf. It makes men idolize them- 
felves, and would make them tyrannize over others, if fortune 
put it in their power. It never lofes fight of itfelf, and never 
ftops for a while upon any external object, except, as bees do 
upon flowers, in order to extract what may ferve its purpofes. 
Nothing can be more impetuous than its defires, nothing — 
more concealed than its projects, and nothing more artful 
than its conduct. Its fubtility. is not to be conceived, its 
transformations furpafs the metamorphofes of ancient mytho- 
logy, and its refinements exceed thofe of the chemifts. Its 
depth is not to be founded, and the darknefs of its abyfles are 
not to be penetrated. It is hidden by them from the mofk 
piercing eyes, and wanders unfeen through an inextricable 
labyrinth. In thofe recetles it is oft invifible to itfelf; it 
there, unknown to itfelf, conceives, nourifhes, and brings to 
perfection, a thoufand affections and hatreds. It forms fome 
fomonftrous, that, when it is delivered of them, it does not 
know them, or, at leaft, cannot refolve to own them. From 
this darknefs, which furrounds it, arife the abfurd perfuafions 
which it has concerning itfelf. From thence proceed its errors, 
its ignorance, its grofs miftakes, and its extravagances. It is 
this that makes it think its fentiments extinguifhed, when 
they only lie dormant ; that makes it imagine it has no longer 
an inclination for exercife, when it is at reft; and that it has 
got rid of all the defires it has fatiated. Yet this thick obfcu- 
tity, which hides it from itfelf, does not prevent it from 
Vou. I. FS) feeing 
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feeing external objeéts ; in which refpect it refembles tle eye, 
which, as Shakefpear fays, 


Sees not itfelf, but by reflection. 


It, with the moft ardent labour, ftrives to obtain things which 
are fo far from being ufeful, that they may prove deftructive; 
but ftill, through whim or caprice, it purfues them. k js 
fanciful, and often gives its whole application to the mof 
trivial occupations; finds its higheft pleafure in the mof 
infipid, and preferyes its whole pride in the moft contemptible, 
It 1s to be met with in every condition of life: it is every 
where; it can fubfift upon every thing, and even upon nothing, 
It can find its account in the pofleffion of things, and in their 
privation. It fometimes goes over to the fide of thofe who 
oppofe it; it enters into their views, and even confpires its 
own ruin. Its only defire is to exift, and, provided it exifts, 
it is willing to be its own enemy. We fhould not then be 
furprifed to fee it fometimes unite with the greateft aufterity, 
and contribute to its own deftruction; becaufe, at the fame 
time that it deftroys itfelf in one place, it finds means to gain 
ground in another. When we think it foregoes its pleafure, 
it only fufpends or changes it; and even when it is fubdued, 
and when we think we have got the better of it, it triumphs 
in its very defeat. Such is the nature of felf-love, whole 
various agitations fill up the whole courfe of our lives. The 
fea is a fenfible image of felf-love, and its ebbings and flowings 
afford an exact reprefentation of the turbulent fucceifion of its 
thoughts, and its eternal emotions. : 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Th CHARACTER of an ANTIQUARY, 
ty BUTLER, . 


N antiquary is one that hath his being in this age, but 

his life and converfation are in the days of old. He 
defpifes the prefent age as an innovation, and flights the future; 
but has a great value for that which is paft and gone, like the 
madman that fell in love with Cieopatra, He is an old 
frippery-philofopher, that has fo ftrange a natural affection to 
worm-eaten fpeculation, that it is apparent he has'a worm in 
his fkull. He honours his forefathers and foremothers, but 
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; condemns his parents as too modern, and no better than up- 


farts. He neglects himfelf becaufe he was born in his own 
time, and fo fyr off antiquity, which he fo much admires ; 
and repines, like a younger brother, becaufe he came fo late 
into the world. He fpends the onc half of his time in colle@- 
ing old infignificant trifles, and the other in fhewing them, 
which he takes fingular delight in, becaufe the oftner he does 
it, the farther they are from being new tohim. All his cu- 
riofities take place of one another according to their feniority, 
and he values them not by their abilities, but their ftanding, 
He has a great veneration for Words that are ftricken in years, 
and are grown fo aged that they have outlived their employ- 
ments. Thefe he ufes with a refpect agreeable to their anti- 
quity, and the good fervices they have done. He throws away 
his time in enquiring after that which is paft and gone fo many 
ages fince, like one that fhoots away an arrow to find out 
another that was loit before. He fetches things out of duft 
and ruins, like the fable of the chemical plant raifed out of its 
own afhes. He values one old invention that is loft and never 
to be recovered, before all the new ones in the world, though 
never fo ufeful. ‘The whole bufinefs of his life is the fame 
with him that fhews the tombs at Weftminfter, only the one 
does it for his pleafure, and the other for money. As every 
man has but one father, but two grandfathers, and a world of 
anceftors; fo he has a proportional value for things that are 
ancien:, and the farther off the greater. 

He is a great time-ferver, but it is of time out of mind, to 
which he conforms exactly; but is wholly retired from the 
prefent. His days were fpent and gone long before he came 
into the world ; and fince, his only bufinefs is to collect what 
he can out of the ruins of them. He has fo ftrong a natural 
affection to any thing that is old, that he may truly fay to duft 
and worms, You are my father; and to rottennefs, Thou art 
my mother. He has no providence or forefight; for all his 
contemplations look backwards upon the days of old; and his 
brains are turned with them as it he walked backwards. He 
had rather interpret one obfcure word in any old {enfelefs dif- 
courfe, than be author of the moft ingenious new one; and, 
with Scaliger, would fell the empire of Germany (if it were 
in his power) for an old fong, He devours an old manufcript 
with greater relifh than moths and worms do; and, though 
there be nothing in it, values it above any thing printed, which 

accounts a novelty. When he happens to cure a {mall 
botch in an old author, he is as proud of it, as if he had got 
the philofophers ftone, and ‘a, cure all the difeafgs of — 
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kind. He values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, fore 


getting that the moft modern are really the moft ancient of al] - 


things in the world; like thofe that reckon their pounds before 
their fhillings and pence, of which they are made pp. He 
efteems no cuftoms but fuch as have outlived themfelves, and 
are long fince out of ufe; as the Catholics allow of no faints 
but fuch as are dead; and the Fanatics, in oppofition, of none 
but the living. - * 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


f S the doétrine of a particular providence is attended with 

the happieft advantage to religion and morals, fo the 
difbelief of it tends directly to the fubverfion of all religious 
principle: It vacates the neceflity, and even the propriety, of 
prayer, and deprives the wretched of that confolatory hope, 
which, in the midft of affliction, is their only refuge. If the 


Almighty is deaf to every petition for affiftance, in refolutions - 


of amendment, for fortitude in impending trials, and for fupe 
port under the preflure of grievous ills, the mind mutt fink 
into a fatal defpondency, and, like Noah’s dove, will find ng 
place of fecurity whereon to reft; with this difference how- 
ever, that the ark, to which it was accuftomed to fly, can ng 
more be found. : 

The moxal world differs from the natural in this effential 
point, that the permanent uniform mode of government, by 
which the latter is directed, is incompatible with that freedom 
of the will, which we are confcious (if our conf{cioufnefs and 
the remorfe confequent on evil actions be not illufions) regu: 
lates the movements of the former. No weceffary laws can 
therefore have place in the world of fpirits, and the mind i 


thus left open and acceffible to thofe immediate and falutay. ff 
influences, which religion teaches us to believe, and reafon 


doth not deny, are fometimes indulged to man. 
This fpiritual fuperintendance, it is eafy to fee, may take 


in a very large compafs, and indeed may extend itfelf to the | 


whole conduct and actions of mankind, fuggefting thoughts 
and motives proper for the completion of the benevolent 


defigns 
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fe [| defigns of providence, whether they regard the fate of nations 
all -- nd kingdoms, or the protection and reformation of in- 
ore i dividuals. 

He But, befides this beneficial intercourfeof fpirits, many fenfible 
ind and pious men have adopted an opinion, that the providen- 
nts tial influence reaches to the external fyftem of nature, inter- 
ne fing, not folely in thofe miraculous contraventions ‘of the 


regular courfe of events, inftituted for the greateft and wifeft 
purpofes, which every one who believes in the Chriftian dif- 

nfation muft admit; but in more common and familiar 
inftances, directing certain parts of the fyftem, by an imper- 
ceptible impulfe, to the welfare of thofe whom the fupreme 





™ Being fees meet particularly to favour. 

This branch of the queftion is involved in fome difficulty, 
but may, I think, be fairly difcuffed without any juft imputa- 
tion of impiety or fcepticifm on the objector ; becaufe there can 
be no doubt of the power of the great Author of nature to 

‘ alter or fufpend his own laws: it is a mere queftion of fa&, 
ith ™ whether fuch interruption takes place or not. 
the ff _ Neither does the fuppofition of the uninterrupted agency of 
ug. the laws of matter at all loofen the obligations of gratitude 
of | and praife, which we are under to the Fountain of all good, 
pe, for the multiplied benefits we receive at his hands. Over all 
the his works he hath bountifully fcattered his favours, and claims 
ng |» ouracknowledgements as the /ole difpenfer of them, by what- 
1p ever mode they are conveyed to us. ; 
nk This peculiar difficulty attends the inveftigation of this 
ng fubje&t ; that the advocates for an immediate interpofition in 
We the external fyftem allow that ft cannot eafily be difcerned 
ng to alter the ufual courfe of events, and is therefore but in few 
inftances cognizable by the fenfes; at leaft in fo determinate 2 
tial manner as to diftinguifh with precifion thofe which are pro- 
by vidential, from thofe which are efiected by natural caufes, 
om | What lights have we then to dire& our opinion? If we appeal 
and to fcripture, (which, however, I prefume, was never intended 
Due to inftruct us in the particular modes of adminiftering the 
can government of the univerfe,) to the full knowledge of which 
is the human capacity muft never be inadequate, we fhall find it 
ary delivered from the higheft authority, that the Creator of all 
fon things maketh ‘his fun to rife on the evil aud the gaod, and fendeth 
“rain on the juft and the unjuft.” Matt. v. 45. Expreffions, 
ake which feem to convey a ftrong implication that the mechanifm 
the | of nature proceeds in one unvaried tenor, without any partial 
hts Tegards to the merit or demerit of particular perfons. And, if 
ent we examine the natural phenomena as far as they lie open to 
gng pur notice, we fhall accordingly find, as well in thofe which 
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feem leaft regular, as in thofe where the uniformity is more 
confpicuous ; as well in the fluctuation of the tides, as in the 
revolutions of the fun; that each event is connected with a 
chain of caufes, of which, though the invifible extremity mutt 
terminate in the great firft caufe, yet it feems extremely proba- 
ble that fome, even of the material, links, are too fubtle for 
our detection. 

It will be readily granted that the grand operations of nature 
are conftant and uniform, and, excepting on great occafions, 
are uninterrupted. But it will be faid, ‘* Though the planets 
revolve in ftated periods, and the tides are regulated by the 
attraction of the fun and moon, there are yet anomalous ape 
pearances, which cannot be reduced to any fyftem, nor ac. 
counted fur by any unknown caufe. Such are the diforders 
incident to the human frame, earthquakes, ftorms, thunder, 
wind, rain, and, in fhort, all the variations of the atmofphere: 
or if in a few inftances we reach to a preceding caufe, it is fo 
imperfectly underftood, that we are never able to forefee, as 
we can in the more regular parts of the fyftem, the fituations 
which will enfue. Here therefore is referved a part of nature 
for the Almighty to difplay his power, and exercife his judge- 
ments in. ‘ He, who maketh the clouds his chariot, and hath 
his way in the whirlwind and the ttorm,’ fendeth forth, by his 
immediate power, ‘the peftilence that walketh in darknefs,’ 
and excites or allays the tempeit, in a manner fubfervient to 
the fafety or deftruétion of his creatures, as thal! feem beft in 
his unerring wifdom. It is befides plain, that in thefe pha- 
nomena there is not that regular operation of caufes, which 
we can frequently trace in other vifible effects, from the in- 
ftances following; that according to fuch eftablifhed principles, 
the more rain falls, the more rain fhould continue to fall; 
becaufe, the more moifture there is upon the ground, the 
greater fund of exhalations is there for the fun to draw up; 
which is contrary to experience. And ‘that in difeafes, which 
frequently {pring from no affignable caufe, the fame medicines, 
though given under fimilar fymptoms, often fail to produce 
the tame effects. 

‘¢ Farther: we find that we ourfelves have a limited power 
to direct and controul the laws of matter; and whilft we are 
providing for the accommodation of the creatures below us, 
(though for purpofes of our own gratification,) we are, per- 
haps, inftruments in the hand of providence for their good, 
If we are thus inftrumental to their well-being, it is the con- 
clufion of a fair analogy, that other created beings, fuperior 
to us in knowledge and power,’ fometimes direct the courfe of 
events, either folely with a view to our good, or in fubordinae 
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tion to their own purpofes, which may coincide with the 
fame falutary confequence. 

Indeed if every part of nature be alike governed by abfolute 
pre-eftablifhed laws, we are in fact under the dominion of no 
better principle than chance, and are expofed every minute to 
a thoufand accidents, by which, if the protecting care of 

rovidence be withdrawn, we mutt inevitably perifh.” 

If this argument, however, be clofcly attended to, it will 
appear to be of that fpecies which is called argumentum ad igno~ 
rantiam *, and is better calculated to filence than convince. It 
runs thus; ‘* Here is an effe&t which muft proceed from fome 
caufe. I affign this caufe an immediate agency. It is in- 
cumbent on you to concur with me, or to affign a better.” 
By the fame mode of reafoning it may be proved, that a great 
loadftone, placed in the center of the earth, and: attracting 
every fubftance towards it, is the caufe of gravity. I have 
only to affert that it is fo, and if you cannot affign a better 
caufe, I obtain the viciory. A mot inconclufive method of 
arguing ! Ee a) 

In former ages comets and eclipfes were regarded as porten- 
tous events, and interruptions of the order of nature, for which 
the experience of more enlightened times hath difcovered a 
probable and confiftent theory. Even within our own memory, 
fuperftition, always prone to fear what is unufyal and un- 
known, difpofed the common people to confider the northern+ 
lights as omens of fome public calamity, which every body 
feems now to agree are the production of natural caufes. ‘Lhe 
jut and rational fpirit of philofophy is a proper counterbalance. 
to thefe fuperftitious fears; and, by its continual inroads on 
the borders of ignorance gives room to fufpeét, that the latent 
caufe of every vifible effect exifls in the natural conftitution 
ofthings. Few, I fuppofe, doubt but that the variations of 
the magnetic needle have fome material caufe, though ‘* they 
have not been reduced to any fyitem, nor can be accounted 
for by any known principle.” Yet thefe are perhaps moré 
dificult to account for than the variations of the atmofphere, 
which are known to arife in part from the influence cf the fun 
and moon; though the exact combination of this influence 
with other unknown powers, cannot, nor perhaps ever will, 
be afcertained with fufficient accuracy to form any previous 
conclufions from the caufe to the effect. 

The inftance produced of the falling of rain, cannot be 
allowed to eftablifh any conclufive inference againft the agency 
of general laws. ‘he phenomena of the natural world are in 
molt cafes the production, not of a fingle principle, but of a 
certain conjunction of different principles. ‘Thus the planets 


revolve 
® Sce Locke on Human Underftanding ; chap, on Reafon 
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revolve in their orbits by a proper compound of the centripetaf | 


and centrifugal forces. In the prefent cafe, if the exhalin 
power of the fun were fimply to be regarded, the conclufon 
might be in fome degree juft; though, even then; the fame 
clouds which afford the rain muft, by their interpofition, 
leffen that power, if not totally annihilate it. But we ought 
to take into the account the currents of air; by which the 
vapours fufpended in it are continually agitated, and prevented 


_ from refting long in any one place. The ait is known to be 


a fubtle fluid; and its fluctuations, which appear to be the 
refult of its nature, and of its fubjection to the fame laws of 
gravity and attraGtion with other fluids, furnifh the means by 
which the earth in general receives the affiftance fo neceflary 
to its fertility. 

The human frame is a vaftly complicated machine; and the 
fibres and veflels, of which it is compofed, are exceeding] 
minute and involved. Obftru€tions in thefe efcape the utmot 
efforts of human fagacity to diftinguifh, and hence fimilar ap. 
pearances arife, probably, from very different caufes. It is 
therefore no wonder that the fame medicines fhould not always 
be followed by the fame confequences. Indeed, 1 conceive, 
this argument, if admitted, would prove too much. There 
are very extraordinary fingularities of conftitution, which difs 
pofe fome men to abhor particular animals, or particular kinds 
of food. It is impoffible to point out the caufes of thefe an- 
tipathies ; but will it not be going too far to attribute them to 
an immediate agency? It feems to be mon dignus vindic 
nodus. 

The miniftry of fuperior fpirits, it muft be owned, is by 
no means impoffible. But it is ftill the fame inconclufive 
argument ad ignorantiam. No inftances, acknowledged and 
familiar to our experience, lead us to fuch a conclufion: And 
the argument from analogy wili perhaps preponderate on the 
other fide, when we reflect, that every part of matter, as far 
as we are able to ‘difcern the relation of caufe and effed, 


is regulated by the agency of fubordinate caufes; and, confe- . 


quently, where the caufes are unknown, it is more confonant 
to found philofophy, and to that experience which former ob- 
fervations have fupplied, to conclude that the fame influence 
{till reigns over the fame fubje&. } 

The belief, that the world is governed by general laws, is 
not equivalent to the belief that it is governed by chance. For 


what is chance? Is it any real exiftence? Is it poffeffed of in- 


telligence and power to arrange and eftablifh a fyftem of laws? 
Certainly not. Whatever proceeds from a caufe, cannot be 


the production of chance, which comprehends ze principle o 
action, 
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shian, and is fimply the negation of all caufe. This is the 
MiG definition ; but we adopt the fame expreffion, by a com- 
mon latitude.in the ufe of words, when the caufe is not 
known, or at leaft not obvidus: in throwing up a piece of 
money; for inftance, we fay it is an equal chance on which 
fide it will fall; yet no one who confiders it can entertain any 
doubt but that there is a determining caufe actually exifting, 
ind that it confifts of a certain combination of the power of 
vity, with the force, the direction, and the circular motion, 
communicated by the hand which throws it. Thus we fhall 
fnd that chance is not only excluded from all direction of 
events, but from all a&ual exiftence or pofitive power. The 
courfe of nature is indeed only another name for the order 
appointed by ptovidence ; and the general laws, by which 
itis faid to be governed, relate only to the eftablifhed unifor- 
mity of that order. Neithet of thofe expreffions imply, that 
the Almighty hath withdrawn himf{cif from the rule of the 
univerfe, or that he hath delegated it to any other director. 
The facred writings are moft juftly entitled, beyond all 
athers, to our regard and veneration; but they certainly never 
were intended to comprife a fyitem of natural philoiophy. 
Many parts of them, particularly the Pialms and the Proph«ts, 


_ abound in that poetical energy of expreffions, which fo much 


characterizes the oriental fty!c, and which it would be highly 
abfurd fo conftrue in the litcral fenfe. The lofty genius of this 
fyle delights in perfonif.cation; and, difdaining to notice in- 
ferior inftruments of the divine power, refers every operation 
of nature to its immediate exertion. He fendeth the fprings into 
the vallies. Pfalm civ. 10. He watereth the biitls from his 
dambers. Ver. 13. He rede upon a cherub, and did fly, and he 
was feen upon the wings of the wind. 2 Sam. xxii. 11. He 
avereth himfelf with light as with a garment. Pfalm xcvii, 2. 
Cluds and darknefs are round about him. Pfalm. civ. 2. Thefe 
pallages, fo beautiful and fo full of fublime imagery, would 
not only be exceedingly debafed under a ftri€tly literal inter- 
pretation, but the fenfe would be involved in the utmoft per- 
plexity. We are commanded to pray for our daily bread. But, 
what return do we expect to our petition? Not that we fhall 
be fed‘ miraculoufly, or that the earth fhould yield its fruic 
Without the labour of tilling. . 

The fubje€&t may perhaps receive farther illuflration from 
mexample. Ifa man had an intention of going by a decayed 
building, which, azreeable to the laws of gravitation, would 
fal on him at the jun@ure of pafling, might not providence 
interfere to prevent his hurt or deftruction? I anfwer yese 
Nothing that has been faid contradi@s this idea. But if it 
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be again afked, Would the laws of graviation be fufpended } 
I reply, I believe not, Every one can poffibly recal unacs 
countable fuggeftions, which have fometimes arifen to, his 
mind, without any previous congruity of ideas; and it is more 
probable, in my opinion, that motives would thus be prefented 
to him, to determine his going another. way, or at another 
time. Thus his efcape will be providential: in the other cafe 
it would be miraculous. Thefe fuggeftions, however, | 
confider rather as the fource from whence motives are derived, 
than as immediate motives themfelves. They are not to be 
fought for, left the imagination fhould fubftitute its fictions ; 
and their confiftency with found reafon, with the attributes 
of-the Deity, and with the principles of morals, forms the 
teft, which, like Ithuriel’s fpear in Milton, will always deted 
the impoftures of that dangerous and illufive faculty. 

The pride and felf-importance, fo inherent in human na- 
ture, is in nothing more evident, than in the difpofition to 
arrogate to itfelf, as the u/timate end, the creation of the univerfe, 
So far from the fun, the moon, and the whole hoft of heaven, 
being made for the ufe of man, it doth not appear that even 
this globe which he inhabits was calculated for that fole pur- 
pofe. The extenfive regions of perpetual froit, the wafte of 
inhofpitable defarts, and the great difproportion of fea to 
land, furnifi probable ground of fufpicion, that he was rather 
adapted to his fituation, than his fituation to him. Full of 
infirmity and imperfection, the place of his refidence is proper 
to receive fuch a gueft. His weaknefs is comforicd by innu- 
merable benefits, and his prefumption is repelled by the 
dangers and pains to which he is inceflantly expofed.. By the 
conititution of his nature, the images of death are continually 
prefenting themielves, and frequent memorials of his perifh- 
ing exiftence warn him to feek a more durable and unfading, 
inheritance. His underftanding may never be able to compre- 
hend the part, which the planet, on which he is placed, fuftains 
in the immenfe fabric of the univerfe ; but it is no juft cone 
clufion, that, becauie it affords him the means of fupport and. 
gratification, it anfwers no other defign.. Intelligences of a 
higher rank may be as fuperior to us, as we are to mites; but 
a mite would be thought a poor reafoner, which, fhould 
conclude that, becaufe a cheefe afforded him food and. habita- 
tion, it was made {LIcly ior his ufe. Let this idea_of our in- 


fignificance teach us humility, but not excite diftruft. The 
benevolent hand, which hath given life to his creatures, forgets 
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This kind and beneficent proteétor, the great Author of 
our being and of our well-being, is a fpirit; and the worfhip 
acceptable to him, muft be performed in fpirit. He who 
hath fet bounds to the progrefs of evil, and hath faid, 
“thus far fhalt thou come, and no farther,” will enable 
the humble fupplicant to fuftain thofe partial ills, which for 
wife ends he permits to fall on him; will not reje prayers 
which it is confiftent with the welfare. of the whole to grant ; 
and will be found the beft friend and father of thofe who feck 
him with fincerity and uprightnefs. Ss. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
REMARKS om LIGHTNING. 


Felix, quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 


OTHING affords a ftronger excitement to philofophical 

enquiries, than to fee with what facility the effects of 
fome of the greateft natural evils may be obviated : Sudden and 
fatal incidents, which arife from the occurrence of certain phe- 
nomena, inexplicable to earlier ages, frequently imprefled the 
minds of the people with the moft terrible apprehenfions ; at 
fuch periods, when rational inveftigation and philofophical 
enquiries were lefs encouraged, the moft eafy means of re- 
lieving the mind would be to refer fuch phenomena to a 
fupreme agency, whereby future refearches were precluded or 
— and the human powers, for want of exertion, became 
enfeebled and torpid; and thus from one age to another we 
find an. indolence prevailed, where even the inftind of {felf- 
ptefervation might have excited refletion. 

When we confider this propenfity of the mind, to refer the 
elects of natural phenomena immediately to a firft caufe or 
fupreme agent, it is Jefs admirable that mankind fhould have 
fo long remained witnefles cf the dreadful effects of lightning, 
without ufing any endeavours to avoid them, or to difcover the 
eaufes by which they were produced. In the Auguftan age, 
when literature and fcience in general were fo liberally pa- 
tronized, and when fome eleétrica! facts were afcertained *, 
the phenomena of thunder and lightning were conftantly at- 
tributed to the immediate agency of a Deity; as Virgil’s 

 éclebrated hiftory of 2 ftorm evinces. 
T 2 Great 


* Theophraf, de Gem. 53. 
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Great: Jove himfelf, whom dreadful darknefs throudg; 

Pavilion’d in the thicknefs of the clouds, 

With lightning arm’d, his red right-hand puts forth, 

And fhakes, with burning bolts, the folid earth; 

The nations fhrink appall’d ; the beafts are fled ; 

All human hearts are funk, and piere’d with dread : 

He ftrikes vaft Rhodope’s exalted crgwn, 

And hurls huge Athos, and Ceraunia down *, . 
Warton, 


Indeed long after confiderable acquifitions had been made in 
ele&rical knowledge, by Dr. Gilbert}, Mr. Boyle t, Otto 
Guericke ||, and others, the caufes of lightning remained 
unknown; though prior to the experiments of the great 
Newton §. Dr. Wal! q had fuggcfted fome fimilarity betwixt 
eleGricity and lightning, and fince, the fame has been fur. 
mifed by Mr. Grey **, M. lc Cat, Abbé Nollet, &. but 
that the caufe was perfeCtly the fame in both, was firft proved 
by Dr. Franklin++, who, as the Abbé Noliet expreffes it 
*¢ firft entertained the bold thought of bringing lightning from 
the heavens, of thinking that pointed iron rods, fixed in the air, 
when the atmofphere was loaded with lightning, might draw 
from it the matter of the thunderbolt, and difcharge it without 
noife or danger into the immenfe body of the earth, where it 
would remain as it were abforbed.” 

I-fhall not enter into a particular hiftory of lightning; 
that electric matter arifes from the earth, and is attracted, 
by the clouds whence the lightning proceeds, has been fully 
demonftrated by Signior Beccaria tt: 1 thall therefore chiefly 
confine myfelf to the effects it produces, which are more 
generally known, and at the fame time are eafily prevented. 


Every 


* Ipfe pater, media nimborum jn notte, corufcg 
Fulmina molitur dextra ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit; fugére ferx, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis ftravit pavor; ille fagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo, 
Dejicit. ———— G.. I. 328. 
4 De Magnete, lib. II. cap. 2. 
~ Mechanical Produtions of Ele&tricity. 
|| Experimenta Magdeburgica, lib. [Ve cap. 15. See alfg 
Prieftley’s Electricity, gto. ; 
* § Hiftoire de l’ Ectricité, p. 6. 
q Philofophical Tranfactions abridged, val. II. p. 275. 
*° Philofophical Tranfactions abridged, vol. VIII. p. ge 
+t Franklin’s Letters. ef 
11 Lettre dell’ ellettricifmo, 
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Every year affords a frefh caveat to avoid the dangers of a 


‘fucceeding fhock: the late hot weather, in particular, hath 


not only evinced what damage lightning may produce, but 
likewife with what certainty and facility it may be avoided, 
Without dwelling upon the injuries fufiained by the fhipping, 
jet us remark only fome of the inftances which have occurred 
about this metropolis, as the Obelifk and New Prifon in St. 
George’s-fields, and St. Peter’s church in Cornhill. The firft 
of thefe is built of free-ftone, through the center of which runs 
an iron bar, from the top almoft to the bafe, and probably 
owing to this circumftance it is, that the late accident took 

lace, which has fhattered it from one extremity to the other ; 
for had the projeCtors of this ftandard conveyed the iron a few 
feet below the furface of the ground, the lightning would have 
peen fil:ntly conducted into the earth. . 

The fame reflection arifes from the damage done to the 
Surry Prifon, the chimney being capped with a pot which 
is leaded, and thereby rendered more. capable of attracting 
the lightning, lead being found as good a conductor as any 
other metal. 

The circumftances refpeGting St. Peter’s are ftill more re- 
markable; the fpire is covered with lead as well as the dome 
pf the tower, and fo far the lightning was conveyed without 
injury ; but where the metal terminated, the damage com- 
menced. Had any conducting medium communicated betwixt 
the leaded dome and the ground, this accident might have 
been prevented, and at a few fhillings expence: for a leaden 
pipe, for copyeying the rain from an adjacent part, extends up 
the greateft part of the tower of the church, and there re- 
mains no more to complete this conducting electrical medium, 
than to join the inferior edge of the fheets of lead with the 
fuperior end of the pipe, a its inferior end with the ground. 

Our predeceflors who were ignorant of the means of pre- 
yention were excufable, but there can be no reafonable pretext 
for wilfully neglecting the known means of fecurity. 

I have often Pimired that the inhabitants of this metropolis 
fhould continue fo indifferent about their own fecurity and 
prefervation, when a very little expence would place them out 
of the reach of danger: as moft houfes are furnifhed with a 
leaden pipe, it is here only requifite to fix a metallic rod to the 
fuperior end of the pipe, and another to the inferior, that the 
lightning may be conveyed into the moift ground. 

Private houfes, indeed, not being fo high, will be lefs liable 
to the danger alluded to. It is therefore towards the churches, 
and particujarly fuch as are ornamented with fome metallic 


figure, 
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figure, that I wifh more immediately to draw the public 
attention. 

I cannot conclude this paper without cautioning thofe who 
may be from home, expofed to a thunder ftorm, to avoid 
fheltering themfelves under trecs, efpecially the moft verdant 
and full of fap ; as water, and moifture in general, as well as 
metallic bodies, are found to be conductors of lightning, One 
cannot read, without emotion, thofe beautiful elegiac lines, 
where the poet introduces the fatal cataftrophe of Amelia in 
the arm of her fond Celadon * : 





That moment to the ground, 
A blacken’d corfe, was ftruck the beauteous maid, 


It does not indeed appear, from this defcription, that the 
lovers had taken fhelter under a tree, but from the previous 
relation it may be inferred, as well as from numerous in- 
ftances which our own experience furnifies, 


Black from the ftroke, above the fmouldering pine, 
Stands a fad fhatter’d trunk ; and, ftretch’d below, 
A lifelefs group the blafted cattle lie. 


Perfons within doors, from what has been fuggefted, will 
doubtlefs take care upon fuch occafions to fit as far as poffible 
from iron or any metallic fub{tance + ; and particularly avoid 
fitting or ftanding under any metallic body which may be 
fufpended in a room, as chandeliers, brafs candlefticks, &e. 
as well as handling the fame, or any kind of pointed metallic 


bodies. 
APYREXIA, 


* The reader will recolleé&t here the well known epitaph by Mr. 
Pope, as well as the manner in which the fame has been travettified 
by lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in her critique upon the wafp of 
Twickenham, as fhe termed the celebrated Englifh Homer. 

} In the late thunder ftorm, a remarkable incident happened in 
the neighbourhood of the Monument. A gentleman, who handled 
@ {word at that inftant, received fuch a fhock through the {word- 
arm, as had like to have coft him his life. During the fame tem- 
peft, a porter at the General Poft Office, who fat near the key of 
a door, received alfo fuch a fhock, as deprived him of his fenfes 


for feveral hours, but, by bleeding and other means, he recovered. . 


POETRY, 
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The RECLUSE, an Elegy, 


I. 
IR’D with the fplendid toil of pub- 
lic life, 
Phylenor fought true happinefs to find $ 
And far beyond the reach of noify ftrife 
Retir’d; and left the bufy world behind. 


In the deep bofom of a grove he found 
A grot, by nature form’d in days of old; 
Thick arching oaks, high o’er the man- 
fion frown’d 35 
Beneath, a babbling brook its current 
ro.l’d, 


From winds defended by the fpreading trees, 
Whofe fthade in fummer skretns the 
piercing ray 5 
In winter fhelter’d from the northern 
breeze, 
And heat and cold’s alternate rage allay. 


4 
To this retreat, she fage with joy with- 
drew, 
Nor felt a with for ought he left behind; 
Here, tafting pleafures, pure, refin’d, and 
new 
To contemplation he his foul refiga’d, 


In folitude the detine hours he fpent, 
No cares corroding qwound his peaceful 
breaft, 
But, with the heav’n-defcended nymph, 
Content, 
His days he pafs’d in unmolefted reft, 
6 


No more ambition fires his peaceful mina; 
The voice of fame no longer charms his 
ear ; 
Nomore to pomp, and noify mirth inclin’d, 
Or bound to wealth by golden chains of 
care, 


In this fweet Seach avifdom loves to 
dwell, 
To her inftru@tion he attention pays, 
With her delighted, in his humble cell, 
a learns her precepts, and repeats her 
ays. 


g. 
Rach morn awak’d by Philomela’s lays, 
E’er fol with crimfon decks the purple 
eatt, 
He sifes vig*rous, and his tribute psysy 
While joy fublime dit:tes his .ysateful 
breaft, 
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° 
With pure devotion rifing in his fouf, 
The Lord of nature humbly he adore? ; 
While in his breaft ferene refle€tions. rolf, 
The various {cenes of nature he explores, 


Io. 
The circling feafons he obferves with care, 
And marks the progrefs of the rifing 
{pring 5 ' 
How fpicy gales perfume the genial air; 
How flowr’s expand, and birds harmonies 
ous fing. 


Ii. 
Each plant and thrub, that rofe around hie 
cell 
He prun’d and fathion’d, juft as fancy led 
Their zames and natures none could better 
tell 
Or why they tow’ring rofe, or widely 
{pread, 


12, 
The tuneful tribes, that vocal made the 
grove, 
By him weretaughtt’ aflemble at hiscall, 
Perch on his hand, or round the grot tu 
rove, 
Or fill with mufic fweet his rural half, 


13. 
Thefe he would each to imitate the found 
(In notes articulate) of human fong, -' 
Which made the grove with harmony res 
found, 
And eve’s cool hours delightfully pro- 
long. 
146 . 
Sometimes fublimer ftudies claim’@ his cared 
To fearch the labours of th’ illuftrious 
dead, 
¢ To foar with Plato to th’ empyreal [phere,”* 
Or trace each{cienee to its fountain head. 


1S- 
In Locke’s ptoftiends or Mivton’s heaven 
taught page, 
In Pcpe’s {weetnumbers, or in Fobnfon"s 
thought 5 
Or where Bellona’s fons in Homer rage,, 
To elevate-his foul Phylenor fought. 
6 


16. 
Fair bloom'd the fowrets round his peace» 
ful eave, : 
The vi'let, primrofe, and their kindred 
train, 
No wanton hands, bim of their fweets 
bereave ; 
For fweet they flourifa on the fmiling. 
plain, 
If. 









¥7. 
Contentment here with meek-ey’d peace 
refides, i 4 , 
And joy, and temp'rante, pitch their 
tents around ; 
And blufhing health o’er all that breathe 
prefides, : ; 
And harmlefs pleafure frolics o’er the 
ground. 


16. 
*T was here Phylenor found fubftantial joy, 
Joy unexperienc’d by the fons of care ; 
,Unmix’d with pain, untemper’d with alloy, 
His days were cheatful, and his evening 
fair ° 


- TQ- 
Thus, till the lamp of life thro’ age ex- 
pir’d, 
.:In,peace the golden moments wing'd 
their way; 
And then his foul, with nobler fervor fir'd, 
“Sought the bright regions of eternal day, 


EUSEBIUS., 


fn EPITAPH. 
TAY, Chriftian, ftay, nor let thy haite 
profane 

The humble ftonethat tells thee life is vain ; 
Here beauty lies in mould’ring ruins loft, 
A bleffom nipt by death’s untimely froft : 
Unwarn’'d, yet unfurpriz’d, found on her 

guard, : 
A prudent virgin watching for her Lord. 
In early youth the wiicly fought her God, 
And the fafe path of fmiling virtue trod : 
In bloom of beauty, humbly turn’d afide 
The incenfe flattery offer’d to her pride. 
Her front with biufhing modefty the boun’; 
And on her lips the lawof trath wasfound ; 
Fond to oblige, tco gentle to ofiend ; 
Belov’d by all, to all the good a friend : 
The bad the cenfur’d by her life alone, 
Blind to their faults, fevere upon her owns 
In others griefs a tender parc fhe bore, 
And with the needy thar’d her little ftores 
At dittance faw the wor!d with piousdread, 
And to God’s temple fer proteétion fled ; 
There fought that pcace which heav'n 

alone can give, 
And learnt to die, ere others learn to live, 
Tho’ clos’d thofe eyes, by which all hearts 

were charm’d, 
Tho? every feature of each grace difarm’d ; 
Yet think not, that her piety was vain : 
Her foul furvives, her virtues ftill remain ; 
O’er vanquifh’d death th’ immortal f:int 

prevails, 
And op’sing heav’n the new-born angel 

hails. 
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A Pirin of Morning, 

glimm’ring light the py 

’ Skies ‘difplay, . purple 

Aurora blufhing ufhers in the day ; 

The fun his orient rays Temotely pn 

And gaily gilds th’ aerial mountains heads; 

The waking fwains their labours now 
renew, 

The meadows gliften with the peatly dew 

The chorifters, their nefts relinguith'd, 
Trove FY 

The field revifit ! refalute the grove! 

The rifing day theit notes regaling feem, 

And join the murmurs of the purling 
fircam ; 

With odoriterous wings the Zeyhyre flys 

Joy fille each heart! and pleafue ev'ry 
eye! , 

Fair fcenes appczring to the ravith'd view, 

The whole creation feems reviv’d ang 
new. 

In rural feats, fo lovely and ferene, 

Health is, and truth in golden times wag 
fecn ; 
Such are the beauties of th’ unblemih'd 
mind ‘ 
(Surpaffing all the charms of womans 
kind !) 

And fuch, ev’n fuch (eou'd we behold 
her here) 

So fair and tempting, virtue wou'd appear 


A Defcription of a tempefluous Morning. 
HE morning is o’erfpread witht 
low’ring gloom, 
The breaking day appears the day ofdoomy 
The fun teems fluggith, and as Joth te 
rife, i 
Obliquely gleaming through th’ envelop’ 
RIES S ’ . ; 
His difk by fits reveals a fiery red; 
Defcending clouds involve the mountaing 
head ; 
Hoaric thunder rumbling growls, the hore 
tid glare 
Of forked lightning remds the dufky airs 


By flafhing ftarts a ratt’ling. thow'r- 


defcends ; 
The fiurdy oaks a rufhing tempeft bendss 
The birds their late abodes explore again; 
And flocks and herds, mixt with th’ 
affrighted fwain, ; 1 
Hie to thick coverts trom th’ inclement. 
plain. : 
Thus is the mind, which paffions force 
obeys; tae 
Foul lof, or wild imagination {ways ; 
Thefe its frener pleafures ruffling fpoil, 
And all the grace of heav’m and nat 
foil, 
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ARTICLES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


‘Extra&ed from the Public Papers. 


Y a letter from capt. Robin- 
fon at Newbury-Port, near 
Boton, in North-America, dated 
Aug. 19, 1773 We learn that a 
dreadful hurricane happened at 
Saiifbury and at Malmfbury town, 
confifting principally of poor 
hhip-builders ; it tore to-pieces 
feventy-fix buildings, half of 
which were dwelling houfes, and 


- theother barns, fhops, and work- 


houfes, &c. Two vefiels were 
taken off the ftocks and carried 
upwards of 20 feet. Sundry people 
have received flight wounds, but 
none are in danger of lofing 


_ their lives, except a mafter of a 


veflel, who was carrie. out of 

the rigging-loft upward of 140 

feet from the bottom of the ware- 

houfe into the air. 

Extraét of a letter from an officer, 
dated Bofton, Aug. 5, 17735 
to his father at Dublin. 

I continued fix days at Phila- 
dephia, during which time a 
thoufand people landed from the 
north of Ireland. They fell their 
fevants here as they do their 
horfes, and advertiie them as 
they do their beef and oatmeal. 
Extra& of a letter from Lifbon, 

Sept. 8. 

By aveffel juft arrived in the 

agus, from Magadore, a Por- 
tugueze fettlement on the coaft 
of Africa, we have advice that 
the St. Antonio, a Portuguefe 
man of war, had been run away 
with, and the captain and crew 

Mardered: fhe had been on a 
Vou. I. 


cruife, and being foul, put into 
a fmall cove on the flave coaft, 
to careen. The crew were on 
fhore during the careen, and 
were overpowered ahd killed 
by the natives, who launched the 
veffel, and were feen in much 
diftrefs by a fmall Englifh thip 
that put in foon after at Maga- 
dore. 

Extra&t of a letter from St. 
George’s Key, in the Bay of 
Honduras, dated July 21. 

In our laft we acquainted you 
of the arrival of his Majefty’s. 
fhip Diligence, capt. Wavies, 
which was difpatched from 
Jamaica, by admiral Rodney, to 
look after the indigo faved out 
of the Thetis ; however, for this 
bufinefs he was rather late, al- 
though he has got a few {mall 
parcels into his poffeffion which 
were taken from people who had 
purchafed it with money from 
the wreckers; and we hope, on 
his arrival at London, you will 
be able to recover it; for which 
purpofe you will have fent you 
the letters of attorney of the 
proprietors ; the greateft part is 
gone to New-York, Georgia, 
and Carolina, and with it the 
principal and oldeft inhabitants 
of this place, not finding the 
articles of logwood and mahoga- 
ny worth cultivating. It has 
proved a Very fortunate circum- 
ftance to us all that capt. Davies 
came down, as he is of great 
fervice in affifting to quell the 

iniurrection 








154 
infurreGtion amongft the negroes, 
which is almoft general over this 
place; they have murdered Mr. 
John Hill, and Mr. Robert 
Deakin, and many other gentle. 
men, and we are under the 

reateft anxicty for our friends 
in the Old River, having heard 
of their dangerous fituation: the 
rebels are not fubdued, nor do 
we fee any likelihood of it. The 
inhabitants begin to make heavy 
complaints of the taxes laid on 
them for carrying on the arma- 
ment, and the hardnefs of the 
duty they are under the neceflity 
of undergoing for the preferva- 
tion of their lives. God knows 
how it will end; but we are of 
opinion, as well as many others, 


Articles of Intelligence. , 


that it will be the entire deffruc. 
tion of this fettlement, as no per. 
fon can be fafe. We are under 
the necefity of Carrying martiat 
laws ; every one who is able to 


‘carry arms is on guard on the 


Quay, or out in parties up the 
river, fo that we have not beeg 
able to do any bufinefs for ten 
weeks; and, to add to our dif. 
trefs, we are likely to want pro. 
vifions ; what little is left is fold 
for cath only, at moft extrava. 
gant prices; in fhort, deftrudion 
is inevitable if we ftay, therefore 
we are determined to leave the 
place in the very firft thip we 
can get a paflage in, either for 
England or America. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Edinburgh, Sept. 28. 

E are informed from Cal- 

rofs, that on Wednefday 
Taft a coal-pit belonging to lord 
Cockran overffowed with water, 
by which tw men were drowned. 
His lordfhip, who was at the 
mouth of the pit, hearing a noife, 
looked down and perceived the 
water rifing with great rapidity, 
and had fcarcely time to fave his 
life. It rofe ina few minutes 
fix feet above the mouth of the 
pit, and overflowed the adjacent 
country. As the fea at the time 
was at the loweft ebb, and the 
pit eighty feet deep, it was 
looked upon as an extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

The following are the fixed 
times for failing, &c. of the un- 
dermentioned captains appointed 
for the India fervice, for the year 


1773. Captains Dick, Gamage, ° 


Bendy, Newte, and Hayter, to 
fail O&. 3c3 Jackfon, Arthur, 
Kent, and Broadley, Nov. 14; 
Price and Barkley, Nov. 28; 
Rees and Clarke, Dec. 29 5 
Thompion and Liel, Jan. 27. 
The Duke of Cumberland, 
Paddock, from New-England, 
was loft the 22d ult. at Scilly. 
A petition on behalf df the 
Englifh feamen in the Spanith 
prifons, in the Weft-Indies, will, 
it is faid, be prefented to a great 
affembly the enfuing feffions. 
Monday evening a fire broke 
Out at a farmer’s at Chilton, near 
Cambridge, 
corn to the amonnt of 20001. 
On Wednefday morning one 
houfe was burnt down and two 
others damaged, in Butcher's- 
Row, Rofemary-Lane. 


which  confumed, 
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Laft night, at the quarter feffi- 
ons, Margaret’s-Hill, a young 


woman was tried for robbing her. 


mother of one fhilling, and being 
found guilty, was fentenced to 
be tranfported for feven years. 
She had led a very diffolute life. 

We hear that a revifal of the 
laws, relating to tythes, will be 
one of the firft objects of parlia- 
ment the enfuing feffion. 

Extra& of a letter from Scot- 
land, dated Strathfpoy, Sept. 19, 
1773. [am thoroughly convinced 
that the emigration will foon be 
general in this county: 250 emi- 

ants failed the other day from 

ort St. George; and 308 of the 
M‘Donalds of Glangary, and 
the neighbouring diftriéts ; fiom 
Fort William, no lefs than 8 or 
10 veflels are hired this feafon to 
carry off emigrants ; 840 failed 
from the ifiand of Lewes in July. 
Alarmed with this, lord » 
their mafter, came down from 
London about five weeks ago, to 
treat with the remainder of his 
tenants. What terms did they 
ak of him, think you ? the land 
at the old rents, the addition 
paid for three years back to be 
refunded, and his factor to be 
immediately difmiffed. 1 have 
not yet learned whether he has 
agreed to thefe terms, but he 
muft foon, or his lands will be 
left an uninhabited watfte. 

Several artificers in the clock 
and watch-making branches have 
been lately engaged to go, on 
very good encouragement, to 
Portugal, for which place many 
are already embarked. 

Captain Phipps and Lutwidge, 
Jn their expedition to the North 
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pole, penetrated to 80° 30’, when 
they found the ice fo thick, that 
they could not proceed any far- - 
ther for fourteen days; they 
were intirely furrounded, and 
began to think they muft aban- 
don their fhips; they therefore 
prepared to drag their boats 
acrofs the fea and dire&t their 
courfe for Spitibergen; in this 
dilemma the ice broke, and they 
proceeded forward. On their re~ 
turn they met with a violent 
ftorm on the eaftern fhore of the 


‘German Ocean, and, though they 


threw four of their guns over- 
board, narrowly efcaped foun- 
dering. 

In July, 1772, Mr. Ingleton 
of Warplefdon, near Guilford, 
Surry, planted nine grains of 
wheat, which, when fprouted out, 
he tranfplanted into 20 rows: 
he counted the ears in the out- 
fide and middle row, which 
amounted to 1000, and which 
produced, when reaped, eight. 
fheaves of the common fize. 

Gloucefter, O&. 4. At Barton 
fair there was a greater quantity, 
of cheefe than had been feen 
there for many years; the prices 
were, beft making 26s to 308; 
but 28s was the run of the fair ; 
two meal 235 to 255. 

It is faid a fcheme is in agitae 
tion for paying Off 300,000]. of 
the national debt, by granting 
annuities for furvivorfhip, the 
fubfcribers to fubferibe ftock, 
and every fubfcriber of 2001. to 
have a lottery ticket. 

It is afferted that no lefs than 
160 Jefuits arrived in England 
within the faft month. 
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BANKRUPTS. 
Ames Wyllie, and John Dry, 

of Exeter-ftreet, Strand, car- 
penters and partners. 

John Fowler, of Ipfwich, in 
Suffolk, merchant. 

Sufannah Tilcote, of Market 
Bofworth, in Leicefterhhire, 
mercer and draper. 

John Greenway, of Newington 
Buts, rider. 

Abraham Hart, of London, 
broker. 

Edward Beck, and John Drew, 
of Stratford, in Effex, callico- 
printers and partners 

John Stevens, of Kingfton upon 
Thames, malt diftiller. 

Chriftopher Ackroyd, of York, 
money {crivener. 

William Bolts, of Harpur-ftreet, 
Red Lion-fquare, merchant. 
John Ingham, of Bearbinder- 

lane, merchant. 

Mary Vaughan, .of St. George’s, 
Weftminfter, millener. 

John Sawel, of Coppice-row, 
Clerkenwell, cooper. 

John Herkes, of Ruffel-ftreet, 
Drury-lane, baker. 

William Jackfon, of Eaft Dear- 
ham, in Norfolk, thopkeeper 
and grocer. 

William Tilyard, of Norwich, 
fhopkeeper. 

John Day, of the Maze Pond, 
Southwark, Viétualler. 

John Nightingale, of Liverpool, 
cabinet-maker. 

Gabriel L’Eftrille, of Bury-ftreet, 
Weftminfter, dealer. 

Thomas Carter, of Huntingdon, 
innholder, 

William Tomfon, of Newmar- 
ket, in Suffolk, lime-burner. 
John Walker, junior, of Snaith, 

in Yorkfhire, dealer. 
BIRTHS. 

THE lady of fir Gilbert 
Heathcote, bart, of a fon. 
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Lady Granard, in Upper Brook. 
ftreet, of a daughter. : 

The dutchefs of Chartres, of 2 

rince, at Paris, who is tg 
ear the title of duke of 
Valois. 
MARRIAGES, 
R. Thomas Baker, haber. 
dafher, of. Cheapfide, to 
Mifs Sufannah Bacot, ° of 
Church-ftreet, St. Ann’s, Soho, 

Mr. William Allen, of Lime. 
houfe, to Mifs Prichard, of 
Endfield. 

Mr. Peacock, ftationer, in Chan. 
cery-lane, to Mifs Willis,. of 
the fame place. 

Mr. John Finnimore, coach-har. 
nefs maker, in the Minories, 
to Mifs Arnold, of Walling, 
ford, Berks. . 

Robert Halliday, efq. of En. 
field, Middicfex, to Mrs, Cha 
man, of Newborough, York, 
fhire. 

—— Daniel, efq. lately arrived 
from the Weift-Indies, to Mifs 
_Maynard, daughter of major 
Maynard. 

The rev. Mr. Taylor, curate of 
St. Andrew’s, Holbourn, to 
Mifs Newnham, daughter of 
Nathaniel Newnham, efq. of 
Newtimber-place, Suffex. , 

John Berkley, efq. to Mifs 
Compton, daughter of fr 
William Compton, bart. 

William Webb, e/q. of Hanover- 
fquare, to Mifs Beefton, of 
Merton, in Surry. 

Daniel Brook, efq. to Milfs 
Grayham, both of Hatfield. 

Mr. Edward Good, pin-maker, 
of Gracechurch-ftreet, fon of 
Mr. Richard Good, of Syden- 
ham, in Kent, to Mifs Core 
nelia Maria Oldenzeel, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jan Oldenzeel, of 
Lifle, in Holland. 
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DEATHS. grace, on July 8, 1738, was 
OHN Lee, efq. fon of the — conftituted mafter of the ftag- 
late colonel Lee, who was hounds on the North of the 
formerly an officer in the firft Trent; and or March 20, 
regiment of foot-guards, and 1741, was elefted knight of 
accepted of a captain’s com- _ the garter, and inftalled April 
miffion in the Eaft-India com- 21 following, and made one 
pany’s fervice. of the lords of the bedchamber 

The rev. Mr. Morgan, commif- _—_to his Majefty, which he af- 
fary of the archdeaconry of  terwards refigned. In 1745, 
Richmond, rector of Med- on the breaking out of the re- 
burne, in Leicefterfhire, and _ bellion in Scotland, his grace 
formerly fellow of St. John’s |, raifed a regiment of horfe for 
College, Cambridge. _ the fervice of the government, 

One Ellen Hitchcock, aged 118, On a promotion of general 
at Afhborne, in Derby hire. officers, March 19, 1755, he 

Mr. Anthony Harrifon, in part- . was conftituted major general ; 
nerfhip with Mr. Blamire, at- | and on'Feb. 4, 1759, promoted 
torney at law, in Hatton- to the rank of lieutenant ge~ 
ftrect. neral, At the coronation of 

Mrs. Rebecca Widmear, aged the prefent king, Sept. 22, 
115, at Deptford. She enjoyed 1761, his grace carried St. 
her fenfes to the laft. - Edward’s ftaff. On Jan. 10, 

Dottor Leeds, late phyfician of 1763, he was appointed lord 
the London Hofpital, at Ipf- _ lieutenant of the county and 
wich. town of Nottingham ; and on 

At Bath, Evelyn Pierpont, duke the 29th of the fame month 
of Kingfton. His grace fuc- | was appointed fteward and 
ceeded his grandfather, Evelyn, keeper of the foreft of Sher- 
duke of Kingfton, March 5, | wood, and park of Folewood, 
1725-6, William, his father, in Nottinghamfhire. His grace 
dying in the life-time of his married the hon. Mifs Chud- 
grandfather, at the age of leigh, in 1769, by whom he 
twenty-one, July 1,1713. His _—had no ifiue, 





The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. 


Sep.23.O0&1. 8th 42th 5th igth 22d. 

‘ s Se Se Se Se Seo Se Seo So Se Se Se So Se 
Wheat, Red | 45256 | 48a54 | 48254 | 44253 | 44253 | 40as2 | g0ag2 
Ditto White | 4556 | 4854. | 48a54| 44453 | 4453 | 40a52| 4oa5z 
yey ——— | 25a27 | 24a26.| 24426 | 24426 | 24426 } 25226 | 25426 
Barley, — | 26a30| 29431 | 29231 | 27a30| 27430] 25229 | 25a29 
Oats, — | 17a23 | 18a23 | 18a23 | 16az1 | 16az1 | 17a20| 17420 
O&. 26. Red and White Wheat, 40a53s. Rye, 24a26s. Barley, 

25428. Oats, 164205, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
From O&. 11, to Oét. 16, 1773. 


By the Standard Wincnester Buhel of 


London, 


Eight Gallons. 
Wheat 


S. 


da. 


Rye Barley Oats Beans 
as dh 


5S. de 


So 


16 of3 313 6/2 433 6, 
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COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middlefex, 
Surry, 
Hertford, 
Redford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthize, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


COUNT 
Effex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, 
Lancahhire, 
Chefhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorfet, 
Hamphhire, 
Suffex, 
Kent, 
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Diary of the Weather. 











From Sept. 20, to Sept. 25, 1773 
ee Le Ss 


— on: Kae 4 Ons, ee 
North Wales, 1s 4 : ‘ 7 3 ; tats . 
South Wales, 3? 


Part of SCOTLAND. 
ow Rye Barley _ Beans ‘Big . 
60 {210 |-2 7) 2313 3 42% 0 
Publithed by Authority of Parliament. Witt. Cooke: 
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A METEOROLOGICAL DIARY of the asia 
For September, 1773. 


Bar. [ Thermom., 4 

M.|N. [Ev. Weather \ 

littlel30,1:}64 |68 |65 |Sun-fhine, intervals cloudy. 

63 |65 |632|Showers with fome fun-thines - 

littlell30 |62 |66 |64 |Forenoon rain, afternoon faire 

littleliz9x8,|60 |60 |59 |Continual rain. 

i 59 |60 |59 |Cloudy. 

592/64 |592|Frequent fhow. with ftrong wind. 

ftrong 291's $9 163 [593|Show. withinterv. of fun-fhine. 

ftrong 297%|59 164 |59z|Showers, 

$9 |63 |592)Sun-hhine with flight Momma. 

- 158 |60 |59 [Slight fhowers. 

$8 (62 |592\Fair with fun-fhine, 

freth 29 re §52|50 {57 |Cloudy. aa 

13}W.5.W. frethiizg;'s159 |64 |58 |Forenoon thun. afternoon thow. 

14\W, . littlell30,; “p57 61 {58 |Cloudy. 

15|W.S.W. ftormy}}30;4159 [61 [59 |Fair, intervals of fan-thine. 

16\W.S.W.  frethiiz0 155 (583157 |Cloudy. 

17|\W. ftrongh293%|$72|58 |57 |Cloudy. afternoon Rene 

.- 18|W.S.W. ftrongll30 [54 {58 {56 |Morn, fair, aftern. heavy rain. 
i9Ditto ~—— frethi30,3.154 1573/57 |Fair and funfhine, 

20|Ditto frefh}i30-3,/58 |58 |58 |Fair, intervals of fun-fhine. 

21W.S.W.  littleliz9,%158 [592/58 |Morn. fair, afternoon fhowers. 

22Ditto._— ftrong|jz9,%|58 {58 [54 |Showers, intervals of fun-fhine, 

231W.S.W. frethiiz0 149 1543154 {Cloudy and thowery. 

24\W.S.W.  frethi29,5155 |58i153 |Morn. rain, afternoon fun-fhine, 















25Ditto lictlei293%|54 |§8 1573|Morn. frofty, afternoon fhowers. 
2618. littlellz93%1§5 [58 |57 |Fair with fun-fhine, even. rain, 
27/5. littleliz9 i%|54 158 |572\Cloudy with fome fhowers. 
28|W.S.W.  littleliz30 154 157 |56 |Fine bright day, 

29iW. little30 {56 |59 |53 |Cloudy. 
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A NK}Y-E. India {South- Sef Old $.$ rea Ni Cc ce em ond bac gs per Cents x Ce. per Coe. Long |I{n. Bonds|Na.Bis 
7 ~ ay eajsS.* ew Tr ent ent ent en ec: . e 
Steck, { Stock. Stock. | Anauit, | Annuit. Reduced. Seafols. Ae 1796. hs.s7¢) er An, ies 58. Ko Confols, | Annuit. prem. dife. 
1433a§ | 15 sa -_— Shut. —— Shot. 873 | ——*j —— Shut. _—— Shot. —— | 15a16s I 
Shut, {15334524} —— Shut. 875 a8 5 Shut. | 87jat —— | 84ga$ Shut. | 8832 Shut, 25% 16ar58 1 
1432 [*52ars33] —— Shut. Shut, 873° _ —_— Shut. | 88ga% 4 Shut, | 25gad 4 152168 3 
Pee 32 | —— Shut. | 85 7 Shut, | 874aj _—— -— Shut, -_ Shut. 25$ rsar6és | 2§ 
unday, 1ga 
143% 1522 94 Shut, _ Shut. | 87$:2 —— | —— Shut, _ Shut. oa—— | rsarés aad 
14304433 1522[ so! _ Shut. | 85gaz Shut. Stef —— | 843485 | Shut. | 28gag Shut. —— | s6ar7s | raz 
143% |isiag8iap} —— Shat. -— Shut. | 87 4 _ _—— Shut, | 883ag Shut. | 20% i6ar7s | 1% 
143 1goaiss | —— Shut. | 8olek Shut. | 8748 —— |} 84323 Shut, asia ; Shut, ashad 16a37s 1} 
143 w5okaggi| ——— Shut. _— Shut, |87gatad —_ —_-— Shut, g3ie ; Shut, —— | 173 1gak 
gi t38 149325 | ——' Shut, 85% Shut, | 87ja} —_— ~— Shut. —— Shut, 253 16ar7s 1} 
unday, , 
143$a% [rgofazalt 94k Shut. — Shut. 87h -——- | -— 79% -_— Shut. —— | r6arss 1g 
143% 140}ah | —— Shut. 85 Shut. |[87$adag —_ &42 —— | 8%tag Shut. ms = 16,15,168] 3 
143% |1491,81,9] —=— Shut, -_ Shut, HE i _—— _-— 76$ B8hag Shut. | 25§a% | 16a18s 13 
14348 149% -_ Shut, |84%a853 | Shut. | 874a —— | 84§22 —— | 882az Shut. —— j mags | xt 
'35114354144] —— a Shut, 85h Shut. | 87ga _-— —_— 79% 8382 Shut. 25% 18s i 
16] 144$a} 149 on Shut. | 85%at Shut. | 87 t —— —_ —_ —_— Shut. 25% - | 18args ik 
‘37] Sunday. 
38} 144% | 149%a4 43 Shut, | —-= Shut. | 8732 —_— -—— -— _—— Shut. 25% 19a20s | 3 
* 19 ae sie 4 | Shut. | S5gat 86} eed _—— _— m—— | 58had Shut. —— | igazzs 4 
~ aol 14172 a —— Shut. a———— |. Shut. | 87523 —_ _ Bch |S8LeBqk | Smut, | 25hag | 2oaars | aga 
cy stants _— nomen Shut. | 8ogat Shut. 87g24 —— | 847885 |] —— 85 Shut. —— |21,20,218] 1a 
22 —— | 932294 | Shut. —_— Shut. } 87$a3] —_— _— [80la709§ 89 Shut. omen =f 21a2z2s | sla 
23, —— =~ a Shut. | 83a Shute $73 — —_— _—— —— Shut. | 25jag | ataz2s | sha 
| 24] Sunday. 
} 2, —— —_ —ae Shut. — Shut. 87 a —o — —— —— Shut. —— 213228 14a 
265 —— - ~~ | Shut, —— | 36faf | 875: —_— —o —— 89 gosat 25g «= [2422315] zhad 
| ‘ | | 
; 4 
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MONTHLY LEDGER; 
OR * 


LITERARY ReEpostToRY. 





Fr the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


On CONJECTURAL METAPHYSICS, 


EVER does a dwarf more naturally excite deri- 
See fion by his diminutive appearance, than when 
) he ftands unhappily contrafted by the fide of a 
giant. Had the frog in AEfop been content 
with the ordinary fize of his brother frogs, 
’ © without afpiring at the ftature of an ox, he 
hight not only have efcaped the fcorn attending unfuccefse 
fil ambition, but have even deferved a compliment on his 
petiotity over a fly for magnitude. — Not the farcaftic infult, 
but the alutary caution, contained in this fable, would f 
in the way of fome philofophers; thofe, 1 mean, who, 
tufting too much to the wings of their contemplation, fancy 
they can.foat to heights beyond the reach of 2 fon of Daedalus. 





When men of genius and judgement exercife their talents im 
Ening fyftems of morality, on the bafis of juftice, and on 

iples of general utility ; when they amufe themfelves with 
ches into the world of aftronomy, and inveftigate the 
Vou, T, X properties 


Princ 
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properties of motion, by mathematic aid; or when, in pup. 
fuit of knowledge, they dive into the bowels of the earth, and 
inftruét themfelves in the phenomena that are to be found in 
the province of natural hiftory ; they add to their ftock of eal 
knowledge, and are in a capacity to make advances in’ what 
they undertake for the fubje% of their inquiries. » By the 
and fimilar difquifitions, (which depend on certain and ‘un. 
controvertible principles, and are open to induitry and experi- 
ment,) the caufe of learning is ferved, man becomes a@uall 
wifer, and (which is a pleafure denied the ideal and brain-fick 
philofopher) the inquirer is rewarded with fatisfaCtion for his 
jabours. . 

How much the reverfe is the lot of thofe, who think th 
can reduce to fyftem the uncertain and imaginary pofitions of 
metaphyfics, which are advanced in the doétrine of firft caufes, 
of the eflence of the Deity, and of the abftraG properties of 
intelligence! If we exaipine the works of thefe airy adven- 
turers, and place ourfelves under their tuition and inftrucion, 
with a view to extend our views in the mental world, inftead 
of meeting the expected lights we flatter ourfelves will illu. 
minate eur paths, we are involved in contradiGions,: wilds, 
and intricacies; from which we would with pleafure retreat, 
could we difcover the winding road again that led us aftyay, 
If a man has a ladder to affift him in mounting a height, with 
out it, inacceffible, he is not the obje& of derifion for attempt. 
ing to fcale it; but to lofe his time and pains in a fruitlefs 
exploit, is an example of Quixotifm fit only for a wild meta 
phyfician to engage in. 

There are parts in metaphyfics in which the deduétions of 
reafon and experience lend a clue to dircét the curious en- 
quirer; from which fome actual information may be derived’ 
Under this head may Locke’s obfervations on the humdi wi 
derftanding be confidered ; where he reafons on the generation 
and connexion of ideas, the propriety of conclufions drawa 
from given fenfations, and the like demonftrable doétrintty 
which are within the circle of man’s capacity, and come 
pofe a fyftem without chimera and conjeéture. Of @ 
different kind are fome doétrines, which have been digni 
fied by the name of /cience, a name applicable only to 
what can be known. Syftematical politions of unce 


tainties are what I mean fhould be rejeGted ; arguments | 


drawn from the futile circumftances ef humanity, and applied 
to illuftrate the intentions, nature, and actions, ef deity? 
properties of knowable effects predicated of hidden caufes, not 
cognizable by the moft fubtle examination, and farther: pet 
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plexed’ the more they are difcufled. To dive into this con- 
efural part of metaphyfics is but to reproach our reafon with 
its weaknefs, and to court difappointment. The inexplicable 
maze, the apparent contradictions, in which our fagacity is 
fot when it would comprehend the fecrets of fuperior wiflom, 
fhould by this time have taught our men of learning that there 
are fome. things above their capacity, however they may flatter 
themfelves with the extent of it. “The beft and moft ingenious 
plan of theocracy that ever was publifhed has its perplexities, 
Itmay be expected that fome inftance of this fhould be given. 
Inftances are ready at hand, and eafy to be produced. ‘We 
will adduce a very familiar one. The eftablifhed and much ad- 
mired {cheme of providence, as given by Pope in his Effay on 
Man, may feem to fatisfy at firft, but is calculated only to 


gnufe.inattention. In this fcheme we are told, that a pro- 


viion by general laws cannot exclude particular evils ; and that 
itthence neceflarily follows, that fome evils muft be endured 
by the very nature of fuch a general conftitution. But alas ! 
bow weak are our ftrongeft reafonings! An unfortunate quef- 
tion here ftarts up, Why it would be the will of the Deity to 
aa by general, in preference to particular, laws? Till fuch a 
query is fatisfactorily anfwered, I cannot be of opinion that 
our imperfect fyitems of philofophy can account for every 
inftance of Arimanian Jeaven the univerfe prefents to us. When’ 
[am favoured with an unanfwerable folution ‘of the difficulty, 
I fhall think myfelf much wifer than before, and proftrate 
myfelf before the explainer as a fuperior being. But it is nor. 
from metaphyfics I expect it. ‘The light muft proceed from. 
that Fountain of intelligence which is entitled to our homage 
without the charge of idolatry. Muft then the boafted philo-_ 
fopher be dumb ?, — Yes: he has but to lament his own little- 
nes, and to make a merit of his modefty. To fearch farther , 
into this fecret were as vain and. fruitlefs ‘as reiterated attempts 
to fee through a mill-ftone, which cannot be affected by the 
help of our prefent optics. Some, more fubtle and ingeni- , 
ous,than their neighbours, as the eafieit_ way to explain the 
txiftence of a God, deny it. This is indeed plunging intoa. 
tiver to efcape a fhower. An author who wrote about a century 
ago, in his chapter of atheifts, afferts, on the teftimony of 
mother, that there were computed to be fifty thoufand in the 
sity of Paris only: I am forry to add, that, if his author 
iflerted a truth, there was at leatt the fame number of miferable 
wafoners. Atheifm is the top of abfurdity. The do@trine of 
M.anima mundj, or that man is a part of God, is infinitely 
Wier than atheifm. ‘What greater difficulty is there in. 
Gaceiving the exiftence of a deity, than in conceiving our 
2 Ow 
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own exiftence? We know that we exift: we fee traces of 
wifdom fuperior to our brighteft intellects, inftances of defign 
we could never have devifed, and yet fome of our race have. 
been weak enough to reject the pofitive evidence of their 
fenfes, in favour of, negative conclufions, contrary to the laws 
of both reafon and jurifprudence. 

Not to reft on one example of difficulties that fet our reafon 
at defiance, we may afk, Who, after all the arguments wafted 
on the fubje&, can digeft the idea of ereation in time, or 
exiftence from eternity, when applied to vifible, tangible, 
maiter? An univerfal vacuum is the only poffible idea man 
can form, as to conceive nothing is the eafieft conception; 
and even that is loaded with the embargo of fpace, which is 
elegantly termed, the fenforium of God. Neither the fagacious 
glofs of a Newton, which leaves us the evidence of experience 
and our fenfes, nor the fubtleties of a Berkley, which put 
them to flight, can overleap that bourn of our underftandings, 
which feparates deity from the encroachments of humanity. 

There are many other t gomye ‘in this department of fcience, 
which are thus involved in darknefs; to extricate ourfelves 
from which we are quite at a lofs whether we fhall throw by 
our fenfes, or not; but thefe two fhall fufice to fhew that 
there are clouds chat ftill do, and ever will, c>fcure the fun- 
fhine of metaphyfical philofophy. The great fecret that pallid 
looks and meagre face derive to the enquirer from thefe reveries, 
is only this, that be knows nothing of the matter. He finds, in- 
deed, that he has travelled a great way, but has the mortifica~ 


tion to be informed, that he is not a whit nearer the goal than: 


when he at firft fet out. -He is as much bewildered, with all 
his philofophy about him, as the man, who fimply ‘wondered 
bour houfes came at firft.’ ae 

What I have reftrictively alledged againft parts of this fci- 
ence has been comprehenfively applied, by an illuftrious writer,. 
tothe whole. “ ‘AS for metaphyfics, they are a bubble of aire 
‘They area country, in which a traveller is loft amongft pre- 
cipices and abyfles: and I am perfuaded that Nature never 
intended us for her privy-counfellors, but as minifters to exee 
cute her plans”, 

When our common experience, or when arguments’ that 
will not brook an objection, evince a truth, by the affiftance 
of rational logic, our pains are well beftowed. The exiftence 


of a fuperior power, for example, is a thing fo certain to an. 
obferver of his works, and, at the fame time, 2 point of fuch’ 
moment to mankind, as to call aloud for the exercife of our 
mental faculties to confider it. But it ts not a confequence. 
that man is either able or obliged to explain the nature of that, 
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Power fo loudly proclaimed,———-In the prefent fublunary 


{cene of things there are certain conveniences and fitneffes, 
certain appearances and regularitics, which flatter and amufe 
within the human fphere, but would become eccentric in an 
uncircumfcribed orb. As well might we, like children, 
fancy that the great Author of all is clothed in robes of purple 
or fcarlet, becaufe they are beautiful colours, as apply our 
mean ideas for the meafures and ftandards of his immentity. 

To compare great things with fmall, we will, with fome 
authors, confider the human foul as an epitome of the deity, 


gs it is the feat of intelligence, and the neareft pattern of him 


we can imagine. Y.et how much at a lofs are we to conceive 
the properties of this fragment of intelligence! It appears a 
tafk as arduous for the foul to dive into itfelf, as fora man to 
bear himfelf up into thg air without external affiftance. Surely, 
then, if we are unable to comprehend our own intelle€tual 
part, we muft be in a perfe& incapacity to fettle the properties 
of fupreme intelligenee. 

If the truth were known, the doubts of many a fimple 
atheilt are to be attributed to nothing fo much as to the imper- 
fe& fyftems formed on this fubjeé&t, and fet up as a ftandard 
do&trine. Whereas, inftead of fubfcribing what they could 
not comprehend, had our philofophers more infifted on the 
inexplicable nature of the Deity, and refpecfully left it in 
that inacceffible and - awful retreat wherein they found it, 
modcity would not have {uffered thefe wavering minds to doubt 
of what is more out of the reach of their calculations than the 
unknown quantity in algebra, and. not to be brought to light 
by the moft fubtle deductions. But weakly taking for granted, 
that the beft fyftems of metaphyfics that had }een publifhed 
were the beft that could be formed, even by a being of fuperior 
fagacity, they rejected them all, together with the bafis on 
which they ftood, from motives of diffatisfaction. 

This confidence in our own judgements is common to us 
with every creature. It is natural for us to think the cone . 
ceptions we have formed perfectly adequate to truth: prejudice 
muft appear under its colours, or it could not meet an afylum, 
The brute creation cherifh fome peculiar notions, incident to 
their condition, and regulate their actions in conformity with 
thofe notions. Eyery idle conception of theirs they doubtlefs 
‘are as well fatisfied with as we are with the {prightlieft efforts 
of our boafted reafon. They are guided by inftinct, and the 
bias of fome trifling circumftance, which together conftitute a 
knowledge not capable of univerfal application, from the 
abfurdity of the data they aflume. From thefe brutes, with the 
learned Grotius, we will borrow a hint; and conclude, that 
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as they cannot comprehend the nature of man, but, on the 
contrary, entertain ridiculous ideas of him, fo neither ought 


we to be too forward in undertaking to unravel the myfteries’ 


of the Deity, who is infinitely more diftant from us than wé 
are from the brute creation. ies 
The whole of this difpute bririgs to my mind the ludicrous 
ftory that is related of St. Bafil. Once on a time a conceited 
pretender to fcience troubled that venerable father with vaunt- 
ing boafts, ‘that he knew the nature of God. The good 
orthodox bifhop, to curb his vanity, inftead of entering on a 
difcuffion of fo abftrufe a fubje&t, began by examining him 
about humbler points, and puzzled him with three and twent 
queftions concerning the body of an ant. I fear this might 
have been the cafe of many a more fkilful, and lefs vain, pre- 
tender than this empty mah. 7 
The words of a Roman poet will probably be quoted by 
fome, as a fhort and fufficient anfwer to this whole chapter; | 


Nec tam 
Turpe fuit vinci quam contendiffe decorum eft : 





and urged as an apology for every the moft extravagant exercife 
of curiofity. A thirft after knowledge, and, in confequence, 
every attempt to advance it, will my opponent urge, is laudable 
in the very intention of it. This fhall be allowed. I profefs 
myfelf-as great an advocate for enquisy as any one; and only 
mean to infinuate, that, as there are fome things which elude 
human fagacity, it is the mark of a wife man not eternally to 


purfue what with equal pace flies before him, has fled before 


every one that has undertaken the chace, and has all the aps 
pearance of an endlefs repetition of the fame delufion; and to 
warn men not to advance for certainty what, after all, may be 
but the creation of a fertile fancy ; fince, by feparating doubt- 
ful pofitions from real knowledge, we as much ferve the cauf¢ 
of the latter, as we mead our wheat by removing from it the 
tares that choke it. 
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For tee MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On th COMPLAINTS of MANKIND. 
S Based human life is fubje& to various kinds of dif- 


quictude, and to many real forrows, is a truth which 
the experience of mankind in all nations, and in every age, 
has abundantly verified. f 
~ Pain is coeval with our birth, it attends us through every 
ftage of life, and at feafons vifits the habitations of all men. 
Trouble and difapointment form the fhades in life’s diverfified 
picture; yet they appear neceflary parts of that divine ceconomy 
which is. fo vifible throughout the creation. The utmoit care, 
prudence, or vigilance, cannot, at ail times, prevent their 
intrufion, or exclude them when they have gained poileffion of 
the mind. 

Hence human mifery has, by fome gloomy writers, been mad¢ 
the ftanding topic of mournful complaint . they have warbled 
forth the ftrains of lamentation, and mufed on the forrows of 
others, till they became themfelves really unhappy. But, 
notwithftanding much declamatory eloquence has been mif- 

‘takenly employed to make men believe they are very miserable, 
alittle refletion will convince us, that many of thefe com- 
plaints are irrational and void of any juft foundation. , ' 

The difpenfations of diviue providence are all inherently 
and immutably good. He hath eitablifhed them in confummate 

-wifdom, and they are under the direction of that benevolence 
j which fheds luftre over all his works. ‘The merciful Author 
of aur being has not placed us in a fituation fo wretched, as 
fome melancholy writers have pretended, He has, indeed, 
for wife purpofes, fuffered pain of various kinds to invade us. 
We are not invulnerable to misfortune or the fhafts of adver- 
fity ; butlet it be remembered that we are blefled with powers, 
which, properly exerted, will often refift, repel, or at leaft 
alleviate them, while we poflefs numerous real blefings and 
comforts which demand our grateful thankfgiving. -* 
Many of the miferies complained of are merely ideal; moft. ~ 
of the reft are brought on us by our own volition or impru- 
dence, or for want of refifting them with a philofophic and, 
chriftian fortitude. ; : 
When troubles and misfortunes invade us, we are ‘oo apt 

to refign ourfelves quietly to the dominion of forrow ; o: fly to 

miftaken remedies which ferve only to increafe it. At other 
' mes we brood oves fmall troubles, with an uamanly weake 
ne{s, 
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nefs, till we increafe their ftream by our unavailing ted, ~ 


This is too often the cafe with refpe& to real afflictions ; but, 
as though the/e were not capable of giving us fufficient dif. 
uietude, we create to ourfelves imaginary troubles, which 
we deplore with all the folly and imbecillity of childhood. The 
infant in leading-ftrings cries, when his coral or rate is taken 
from him: the infant of a larger growth becomes penfive and 
unhappy when deprived of om equally infignificant, 

Horio was born to a genteel independent fortune. Bein 
bred up with tendernefs and indulgence, his defires increa 
with his years; and, from having been implicitly obeyed, he 
became impatient of the leaft contradiGtion. Indulged in ev 
with by the fervants of his father, he contragted a difpofition 
incapable of brooking difappointment. _ This was the ftate of 
his mind when deprived of an affeCtionate parent, and left, toe 
early left, to the dire&tion of his own condu&. He became 
pofleffed of a fortune which enabled him to. live elegantly, and 
to relieve the wants of his indigent neighbours. He had a 
conftitution happily formed, and which a commendable tem. 
perance had fecured from the attacks of difeafe. He married; 
was happy in his conjugal connection; and faw his olicg 
branches rife, in a pleafing fucceffion, around his table. But 
with all thefe, and many other bleffings, Horio is ftill difcon- 
tented. His neighbour has an eftate lying contiguous, the 
poffeffion of which would render his own fomewhat more come 
plete; but, alas! it cannot be purchafed. Hence Horio is 
fretful and uneafy becaufe he cannot obtain it. He alfo lately 
fpeculated in an article of mcrchandize, in hope of gaining 
large profits on the declaration of a war with Spain. That 
unpleafing profpecé being now happily changed, he is (although 
not a lofer) difappointed of the ex etted addition to his wealths 
and having looked on the expected profit as certain, the lof 
ef that chagrines him equally as though he had really loft a 
confiderable part of his prefent fortune. ~ 

He planted fome large clumps in his pleafure garden, with 
a variety of evergreens, which, for want of care, were killed 
laft winter; and the lofs of thefe makes him fo vith and 
uneafy, that he now feldom vifits the otherwife-delightful 
plantation. He has alfo been unfuccefsful in attempting to 
bring his tulips and ranunculas to greater perfection than his 
neighbours ; and this has given him a diftafte for the produc 


tions of Flora. 


He was lately at an auction where fome valuable paintings 
and fine old china were put up to fale. A piece done b 
Correggio caught his attention, and he determined to purchate 
it. Juft as it was going to be knocked down he was — 
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witli a fiote from his fteward, and, while he was giving a 
yerbal reply, the hammer fuddenly fell, and it became the 
property of another gentleman. A fine mandarine he indeed 
hought at a aizh price; but his fervant, in carrying it home, 
fell down, ands behold, the admired bauble was fhivered to 
atoms. 


“ The fhining fragments glitter’d on the ground.” 


Thefe little misfortunes gave him a diftafte for auctions ; and 
he declared a confederacy was entered into againft him to 
revent his fuccefs, and load him with difappointment. Thus 
Florio magnifies trifles into real miferies, and is more unhappy, 
amidft all his affluence, than the meaneft of his tenants. His 
difpolition is foured by his own imprudence, and, inftead of 
cultivating a grateful fenfe of the bleffings he enjoys, he is only’ 
tepining becaufe it is not in his power to gratify every wilh, 
and prevent thofe fmall apparent evils which are the conftant 
lot of humanity . 

Zephylinda is young, rich, and beautiful, as the houris. She 
is the darling of her parents, and all her acquaintance are can- 
didates for her efteem ; yet Zephylinda is’ not happy: her voice 
is not fo clear and harmonious as that of Seraphina. This 
accomplifhment fhe thinks the moft valuable that her fex can 
inherit; and, becaufe the does not poffefs it, confiders the want 
of it as an irreparable lofs. Seraphina is therefore the object 
ofherenvy. ‘Ihe bare mention of her name, and efpecially 
her mufical powers, caufes palencfs to cover the cheeks of 
Zepbylinda: the interprets it as a kind of infult on herfelf, and 
retires in confufion, ‘The maid had by accident killed her 
favourite paroguet; fhe was inconfolable for a week, and 
nothing afforded her comfort. She railed inceflantly againft the 
careleinefs of fervants, and the perfecutions of ill fortune. 
She bought a flowered luftring of the neweft pattern, and 
afiticipated the pleafure of being admired for the elegance of 
her tafte in filks ; but, on her firft appearance in it at church, 
the was eclipfed by Melinda, who had one of the fame figure, 
and made up in a newer mode. ‘This f{poiled her devotion and 
her temper. ‘She was indeed ferious ; but difappointment, and 
not piety, had f{pread a melancholy over her features, The 
pleafing ideas fhe had formed of exciting admiration in the 
audience took their flight, when fhe found that admiration 
mutt be divided. She returned home peevifh—laid afide the 
now-haied negligee—fnut herfelf up in her dreffing-room, and 
tefuled to be comforted. Her uneafine(s occafioned a flight 
indifpofition, and fhe paffed the night feeplefs, in accufations 
of providence, and tepining againft that gracious hand which 
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had thed numerous bleffings around her, and placed her in the 
midft of plenty, eafe, and happinefs. 

If we ftep into the walks-of litcrature, the fame folly pre. 
vails, and produces many imaginary evils. Here, indeed, we 
might reafonably expe it fhould be excluded, but we are 


deceived. Men who are capable of inveftigating the regions | 


of f{cience, of thinking with precifion, and of drawing the 
moft juft confequences from the eftablifhed principles of na. 
ture, reafon, and morality, are, however, lefs excufable than 
others, when they thus fink beneath their proper charagters 
and become their own tormentors. : 

Eugenio had, with much ftudy and application, written a 
poem, in which he thought all the powers of fine defcription 
moral fentiment, and harmony of numbers, were united, He 
anticipated the praifes of the learned, the admiration of fuc- 
ceeding ages, and deemed the work (in a poet’s ftyle) immortal, 
He publifhed with eagernefs ; and enquired of his bookfeller, 
every morning, with the moft anxious folicitude, after the fale, 
He calculated both profit and fame; but having erred in the 
beginning of the procefs, the product was falfe. The critics, 
at length, attack him with their ufual acrimony ; they expofe 
his fecret faults; he is fatirifed without mercy; and a lofer 
by the publication. To complete his misfortune, in a : 
weeks, he fees his poems, 


“¢ Befringe the rails ef Bedlam and Soho.” 
Por. 


And has more than once been ferved with them gratis, as 
inclofures for his fnuff and his coffee. 

Hence he perpetually accufes the world of wanting judge- 
ment; complains of the flights genius receives from the hand 
of ignorance ; the diftegard that merit finds from an ungrateful 
public; and determines never more to confer his favours upon 
them. He is unhappy becaufe the laurels of fame bloom not 
on his temples; and, deprived of this imaginary good, he 
refigns himfelf a prey to difcontent and melancholy. 

From thefe inftances, and many others that might be ad- 
duced, we find that much of the unhappinefs complained of in 
this life is either imaginary, or in itfelf very trifling. The 
munificent author of our being has fhowered innumerable 
bleffings upon us; they are fcattered around our dwellings, 
as the manna was formerly round the camp of Ifrael; and 
loudly call for the fincere tribute of gratitude and praife. If 
real afflictions affail us, we are often provided with means to 
repel, and always to alleviate, them, by the exercife of patience 
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and a prudential conduct. However gloomy the profpect of 
human life may be drawn by the pencil of melancholy, it is 
fiill replete with much beauty and real happinefs. If clouds 
and darknefs fometimes overfpread our hemifphere, there are 
jaany Jucid intervals wherein the radiations of light chear us 
with their benign influence. But thofe, who, with a fullen 
kind of pride, affect to darken the fhades, and are continually 
mufing on imaginary evils, would be unhappy were they | 
placed even in a terreftrial paradife; nay, heaven itfelf would 
not afford them complete happinefs. The root and ground of 
their difquietude being iz themfelves, whilft that remains, its 
branches will {pring up and expand in the moft perfect ftate 
of enjoyment. All the bleffings we receive are unmerited ; 
they are the free gifts and mercies of him who “ affiiéts, not 
willingly, the children of men.” ‘Therefore, the moft acceptable 
offering, we can render tothe adorable Source of all excellence 
and perfection, is that of a grateful heart, contented with its 
lot, and humbly thankful for the bleffings it enjoys. 


EUSEBIUS, 





To the Ep1toR of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


If fome of your young readers would give us 2 tranflation 
of the following, in the next number, it will oblige 


P, 


LESICERP kcole eht fo eno ta elbat no eb ot rennid. 

Ein-elppa derettub dna nocab dna fnaeb no enid ot, 
Llih-Norffas no, Pihs.eht fo ngis eht ta, ruof-ytxis dna 
derdnuh neves dnafuoht eno, Tfugua fo htneves-ytnewt 
eht, txen Yadnom no, nerhterb ruoy fo tfer eht teem ot 
detleuqer era uay, ris. 
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On SUPERSTITION, 


HE differently articulated founds, called words, are fy 

many, efpecially in the European languages, that we 
can fcarcely have any idea which fome one or more cannot 
communicate ; yet the abufe of words, in affixing to them 
private and different fenfes, which general confent does not 
warrant, or which are unknown to the perfons whom we 
addrefs, has rendered mankind both in fpeech and writing, on 
many fubjects, unintelligible to one another. I apprehend 
large volumes have been written, and long controverfies main 
tained, about religious matters in particular, merely for want 
of precifely defining the terms contained in the main propofi- 
tions advanced by the different parties. Hence mankind oftner 
mifunderftand one another on moft fubjects, than differ in 
judgement about any: to avoid this inconvenience, previous tq 
entering upon the fubje& of fuperftition, I fhall attempt, at 
Jeaft, to explain what I mean by the zerm, that my readers, by 
comparing their own ideas and fentiments with mine, may 
clearly determine how far they agree. 

Under the head of Superstition, JI include every unworthy 
notion of God, with every article of faith, mode of worfbip; and 
religious practice, which is not enjoined by the bible, that cannt 
be fairly deduced from the docirine it contains, or that is com 
trary thereto, But, by the do@rine of the bible, I do. not 
intend the literal or figurative meaning of particular texts 
detached and confidered apart from the eft, but the 
general {cope of the whole. For, by felecting particular texts 
and mutilating others, proofs have been brought from the 
{criptures for fome of the moft abfurd notions which the human 
mind is capable of entertaining. Different texts may be urged, 
by different perfons or parties, to evince, that Gon is corporeal, 
mutable, revengeful, inexorable, capricious, unwife, unjuft, and 
even that he is the author of moral evil. _ Others again to thew, 
that there is neither virtue nor vice; that the foul is mortal, and 
will perifh with the body. 

A man may indeed frame to himfelf the moft ridiculous 
reverie, and, by mutilating the feriptures, find fome parts to 
accord with his preconceived notion. This practice, too 
generally indulged, has given rife to moft of the fuperttitions 
which have appeared in the Chriftian world ; and has been the 
fource of that contention, maintained from generation to 
generation, at the expence of charity, which is the very eflence 
of true religion. , 
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_ The abufe or mifapplication of the bef things may be 

oductive of the worft confequences,.. Wine, defigned to 
cheer the heart of man, has drowned more men than the fea; 
and feveral kinds of wholefome foods intemperance may con- 


_ yert into poifons. The facred {criptures,. defigned by their 


author to inftruct our judgements, and-that, through the patience 
they recommend and comfort they fuggelt, we might have hope, 
expounded and mifinterpreted by mere human imagination, 
have been the accidental caufe of numerous errors both in 
ethics and divinity. In the Chriftian world every fuperftition 
has calied the bible my father, and-men, no-better than luna- 
tics and demoniacs, have affumed the honourable appellation 
of Chrift’s difciples, while they have held tenets and been fond 
of practices which both reafon and revelation difclaim. To 


’ he unprejudiced reader, who underftands what he reads, the 
. facred: pages difclofe the jufteft notions of Ged the Creator, and 


of man his creature. “The former is reprefented wife, power 
ful, juft, merciful, and good; the. latter, ignorant, weak, 
and wicked ;' the: former a felf-fufficient. being, the latter 
@ dependent one, who cannot boaft.of any .thing which 
he:has not received.’ His reafon is no more.to be ufelefs than 
his eyes: a medium of vifion and -objects of profitable 
fcience are adapted to each, and when he neglects to apply 
them to their feveral purpofes, it is no wonder that he remains 
a novice refpecting the objects of both; and taking up with the 
opinions of others, whom ignorance or intereft may induce to 
miilcad his judgement, it is alfo no'wonder he is. deceived to 
his injury, and miftakes his intereft. in;the dark... An implicit 
faith in other mens opinions, at beft, is but to believe by proxy, 
and the giving up of -our underftandings.to the. directions of 
other: mens, is not, lefs prudential, though more dangerous, 
than ‘to be guided by other mens eyes while we are capable of 
feeing for ourfelves... The God’ and Father of all men has 


‘ endowed all men with a capacity of. judging for themfelves. in 
_ matters relative to:their final acceptance with him ; and as this 
capacity (the gift of God) is various in-degree, though not 


different as to its nature, fo he expe&ts no more from.an 
man than.the proper application of;that degree which he hath 
received, of which God-himéfelf .is the competent judge, and 
by whofe judgement we muft ultimately abide. - 
’ Superftition difcovers a peculiar -fondnefs for myftery.; obvie 
ous truths are beneath its notice,: arid. particular. moral, precepts 
of but little impartance;. it boafts of haying captivated, reafon 
by faith, while in fact its favourite guide is a licentious fancy, 
no lefs variable:than. the winds; it rifes and falls with the 
barometer, according to the temperature of the air, or the 
changes 
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changes of the atmofphere. In different climates and conftity. 
tions it affumes different appearances, and the phenomena 
which it exhibits, like monftrous births, are ever difproporti- 
oned and irregular. 

Infidelity may proceed from too minute an inveftigation of 
fubjects which human reafon cannot comprehend, but fuperfti- 
tion is the offspring of a too prompt credulity. Thofe who 
are too indolent, or too timid, to enquire freely for themfelves, 
adopt their religious principles implicitly from others, and are 
the difciples of their leaders as the Turks are of Mahomet, by 
the mere influence of tradition which they hold it unpardonable 
to examine. They imbibe the notions of people who they 
have been taught to believe are wifer than themfelves, and at 
all events embrace their dogmas 2s of equal authority to divine 
revelation. Human reafon is degraded to the loweft degree as 
the greateft foe to true faith, and the moft irrational principles 
are received with avidity, merely becaufe they are myfterious, 
and the merit of believing them is enhanced in proportion to 
their being unintelligible. The depravity of human nature, and 
the majefty of the fupreme Being, before whom we muft appear, 
and to whom we muft account, are indeed of all fubjecs'the 
moft ferious and important: to 2 confiderate perfon, no tem- 
porary enjoyment can be brought in competition with his eter- 
nal intereft, or acceptance with his Maker, who. is capable of 
making him either everlaftingly happy or miferable. Alarmed 
therefore with the danger to which we are expofed on a review 
of our own unworthinefs, the paffions, violently agitated, prompt 
many to adopt expedients of reconciliation which fancy may 
fuggeft, or the mifguided judgements of others may propofe. 
‘Thus ignorance, fear, and credulity, have given rife to numerous 
{fpeculative dogmas and fuperftitious rites, calculated more to 
inflame the patlions than to amend the heart, and to palliate 
the evil which true religion only can cure. Superftitious people 
of every clafs, in all nations, have difcovered rather more zeal 
for the maintenance of rites, at beft but the appendages of devo- 
tion, than for devotion itfelf, which depends effentially on the 
difpofition of the mind, and not on the trappings of exterior 

ew, or the multifarious facrifices made upon the altar. Many 
of the digotted of all parties do but affe& the Chriftian graces 
which they recommend ; and, while they publifh the gofpel of 
peace with their tongues, envy, malicc, revenge, and other 
vicious paffions, alternately take poffeffion of their hearts 5 
difguifed by the pretext of a holy zeal for the honour of God and 
the good of, fouls; and when they would pioufly give over their 
diffenting brethren to the devil, they fufpect not that they are 
promoting his caufe, and in fa& fortifying thofe ftrong holds 1 
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fin which themfelves poflefs, while they level their artillery 
againft reafon and common fenfe, which cannot be compelled 
into their fervice. 

, Every degree of fuperftition is a fpecies of sdolatry, and it - 
cannot be lefs criminal to worthip the mere creatures of our 
imagination than the works of our own hands, nor to command 
others to beiieve fuch notions, or conform to fuch praétices, 
than it was in Nebuchadnezzar to command the people to bow 
down in the plains of Dura to the molten image which he had 
fet up. ‘To adopt any opinion or practice unworthy of God, 
were to difhonour him whom we are commanded to glorify ; 
and the attributing of any creaturely properties or affections to 
the Deity is to make a god after our own likenefs, and is 
not better than a graven image of a human being deified by the 
imagination. 

The Deity who made, pervades and governs, the univerfe, 
is infinitely removed from all creaturely properties, and is as 
void of human paflions as of human parts; fuperftition, how- 
ever, fuppofes him to be poffeffed at leaft with the former, and 
has adopted reconciliatory means to appeafe his vengeance 
and procure his favour, not diffimilar to thofe common pru- 
dence dictates to gain accefs to an abfolute prince, or to keep 
a capricious tyrant in good humour. 

Superftition, that many-headed monfter, is of a fable com- 
plexion, and its afpect is no lefs forbidding than gloomy ; and 
though its humility is aflumed, it is unwearied in attempting 
to copy it in every countenance. The fprightlinefs of youth, 
the vivacity of innocence, the chearfulnefs which the moft 
virtuous may indulge, are banifhed from its abodes, where the 
bare neceffaries of life are fcarcely admitted; as if the Al- 
mighty, who has given his creature, man, fo many bleffings with 
one hand, would reftrain him from the enjoyment of them with 
the other. 

While one deluded part of mankind would perfuade us that 
we have nothing to fear from the indulgence of every appetite 
in the extreme, another will fcarcely allow us to gratify any of 
them in the medium; the former /ive to eat, the latter will 
fcarcely eat to live; at if it were neceflary to keep the ftomach 
empty of food, in order to have the mind filled with grace, 
and to profcribe the gratification of every corporeal fenfe, to 
make way for the indulgence of fpiritual ones; or that, to be 
happy in the next world, we muft voluntarily augment the 
infelicities of the prefent; and that, to fecure the bleflings of 
eternity, we muft renounce al! the enjoyments of time. 

The fcriptures, however, interpreted in a rational fenfe, con- 
tain no fuch doctrine. Godline/s is profitable to all things; te 
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the life which now is, and to that which is to come. Both teafost 


and revelation allow, and even urge, mankind to partake of % 


every bleffing within certain limits, the bounds of tempera 
ance and fobriety: inordinance only is prohibited ; the abufe, 
and not the ufe, of the creatures, is precluded by religion. The 
temperance, enjoined by chriftianity, qualifies us to enjoy 
more, rather than lefs, from the munificence of a bounteous 

rovidence, and leads.us rather to cftimate the real worth and 


ufefulnefs of all God’s gifts, than to defpife or refufe any of © 


them. sos 
In treating upon this fubject, I have endeavoured, at leatt, 
to avoid giving a juft occafion of offence to any religious 
community, and neither mean to excite levity in the thought- 
lefs, nor incur the cenfure of the ferious. Under the pretence 
of expofing fuperftition, the former too frequently incroach on 
the facred boundaries of true religion, and confound even a 
rational fpirit of devotion with the mere effufions of a dif- 
tempered imagination ; whilc fome of the latter, indulging an 
improper diffidence, can fcarcely allow a juft reprehenfion of 
fuperftition, left truth and virtue fhould unavoidably fuffer by 
its difgrace, and by their filence unwarily encourage a vice to 
which human nature is fo much prone, and by which human 
nature, as well as true religion, in every 2ge of the world,. 
has fuffered fo much. Infidelity has ever been confined within 
a fmall circle of mankind; a fpeculative few only have been its 
votaries: but millions have bowed the knee to Baal, and 
offered hecatombs at his fhrine. Many are the veftiges: fill 
to be found of its baneful effects. Its unholy zeal hag made 
many children fatherlefs, and many women widows, It has 
diflolved every focial tie in domeflic life, and engendered the 
moft alarming feuds in communities. It has armed princes 
againft their fubjeéts, fubjects againft their princes; and, 
in the name of the Lord, has maflacred millions, and dyed’ 
rivers with human blood, to maintain and extend its 
dominion. Superftition, however, is leffening in Europe 5 
people of all ranks have in fome degree detected its machina- 
tions, and are lefs attached to its interefts; the wifeft :and 
worthieft of all parties concur in wifhing this corrupt tree 
might be extirpated, and the weak and wicked (though from 
different motives) only fear to lay the ax of truth to the very 
root of it: but the fears of the well-meaning are groundlefs; 
for true religion, like gold, will not be diminifhed in value, nor 
lofe any of its luftre by being feparated from the bafe alloy of 
fuperftition, TL. 
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PF Aécount of the Sitodium-altile, or the Bread-fruit Tree ; from 
|. §, Parkinfon’s Fournal of a Voyage to. the, South-Seas, in his 
+ Majefty’s Ship the ENDEAVOUR. 


FAHIS tree, which yields the bread-fruit fo often mentioned 
by the voyagers to the South-feas, may juftly be ftiled 
the Staff-of-life to thefe iflanders*; for from it they draw moft 
of their fupport. ‘This tree grows to between thirty and forty 
feet high, has large palmated leaves, of a deep grafs-green on 
the upper-fide, but paler on the under; and bears male and 
female flowers, which come out fingle at the bottom or joint of 
each leaf. The male flower fades and drops off; the feniale, 
-ot clufter of females; fwells and yields the fruit, which often © 

_ weighs three or four pounds, and is as big as a perfon’s head 
when full grown. It is of a green colour ; the rind is divided 
into a number of polygonical fections; the general fhape a 
little Jonger than round, and white on the infide, with a 
pretty large core. “The fruit, as well as the whole plant, is 
full of a white clammy juice, which iffues plentifully from 
any part that is cut: it delights in a rich foil, and feldom 
gtows, if ever, on the low iflands: it is .a very handfome tree 
to look at, of a beautiful verdure, and well cloathed with 

: Jeaves, bearing a vaft quantity of fruit, which appears. to 
hang in bunches, and, by its great weight, bends down the | 
branches : it bears fruit a great part of the year, of which there 

‘are feveral forts, fome fmaller and others larger, which are 
teady to pluck at different feafons. ‘They generally pluck it 
befogeie is ripe, ufing a long ftick with a fork at the end of it 
for this purpofe ; and, before they roaft it, {crape all the rind 

off with a fhell ; and then, when large, cut it in quarters; 
and, having prepared one of their ovens in the ground, with 
hot ftones in it, they lay the fruit upon thefe, having previ- 
oufly put a layer of the leaves between, and then another layer 
ever them, and, above that, more hot ftones, covering up the 
whole clofe with earth, and, in two or three hours time, it is 
done ; it then appears very inviting, more fo than the fineft 

loaf 1 ever faw; the infide is very white, and the outfide a 

pale brown; it taftes very farinaceous, and is, perhaps, the 
moft agreeable and beft fuccedaneum for bread ever yet known, 
and, in many refpeéts, exceeds it. When thus baked, it only 
keeps three or four days, another contrivance being ufed for 
keeping it; they take the baked fruit, cut out all the cores, 
and, with a ftone-mallet, math it to a pulp in a wooden 
trough, or tray. This pulp they put in a hole that is dug in 
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the ground and iined with leaves; this is clofe covered up 

and left a proper time till it ferments and becomes four ; 
then they make it into little loaves, which they wrap 
up in the leaves, and, in this ftate, it is baked, at Called 
by them Mahe, and will keep feveral months, being eaten 
when bread-fruit is out of feafon, and carried to fea with: 
them; and of it they form feveral forts of pafte, fuch as 
pepe, popoee, &c, which are ufed by them at their meals, 
The leaves of this tree are very ufeful to wrap fith and other 
eatables in, when put into the oven to be baked. Of the wood 
they build canoes, and make feveral other forts of utenfils.s 
and, of the bark of the young plants, which are raifed on 
purpofe, they make very good cloth, which is but little in. 
ferior to that made of Eaowte, only fomewhat more harth and 
harder. 





An Account of Batavia, from S. Parkinfon’s Journal, 
cheba formerly called Jocatra, is fituated in a very 


large open bay, in which is a great number of low iflandsg , 


the principal of which, called the Milles Ifles, lie off the bay. 
It is walled round, and has many canals cut through it, fup- 


plied by a river, which is divided into feveral ftreams, that. 


run through the town. The main canal, which is. large. 
enough to admit {mall veflels, is carried a long way inp the 
fea by means of a mole. The mountainous part of this countr 

is at a great diftance within land; and the plain flat land, 
which furrounds the city, is of confiderable extent, very fertile, 


and watered with a great many rivulets; which renders the. 


communication between different parts very eafy. The roads, 
which lead from the city are many, and as good as ours in 
England. They extend a long way into the country, and are 
fo many avenues, planted with Tamarind, Cocoa, Pifang, 


Bread-fruit, Jacca, Duriam, and Allango trecs, which render , 


them very pleafant. ‘There is a great number of villas. alk 
along thefe roads, many of which have a magnificent appears 
ance. In brief, the whcle country looks like a gardens 
divided into different plantations by hedge-rows of trees. and 
canals. But thefe canals, which are fo convenient and-enrich 


the views of the country, are fuppofed to be prejudicial to the 


health of the inhabitants: for, in the dry feafon, they ftagnatey - 


become putrid, and, being exhaled by the fun, the air is 
or « charged 
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éharged with noxious vapours: while the great number of 
frees prevents them from being difperfed by the winds, and 
occafions that kind of putrid fever, which is fo common, rages 
fo much, and is fo fatal amongit them, infomuch that it carries 
off a patient in a few days; and indeed the climate is fo un- 
healthy, that even the flaves, brought here from other parts 
of India, feel the effe&s of it. Fluxes too are alfo very’ 
commen and dangerous at Batavia, and their intermittents, 
which the inhabitants think trivial, are very prejudicial to 
foreigners ; but it muft be allowed, however, that they moftly 
rove fo for want of obferving a proper regimen. 

The houfes in the city are moftly built of brick, and 
plaiftered over; many of them are very fpacious, and furnifhed 
very fumptuouily, efpecially on the ground-floor; the bed- 
chambers, in general, having but little furniture in them. 
There are five gates to the city, with draw-bridges to each, 
which are fhut at night. The fuburbs, which furround the 
town, cover a large piece of ground, but are meanly built. 


The Campan China, which is largeft, is on the fouth fide, 


The public buildings, in this city, are the caftle, a town- 
hall, and feveral churches. The caftle is fquare, furrounded 
by a ditch, and confifts of feveral fquare courts, in one of 
which is depofited a great number of warlike inftruments, 
efpecially of guns and balls. 

The town-hall and the great church are handfome edifices, 
The church is of an oétagon figure, having ‘a dome and 
lanthorn of the fame form, and has a very fine organ. Ruyter’s 
kirk, belonging to the Lutherans, is fmall, but a very neat 
building. The Portuguefe church is of an oblong* fquare ; 
and the priefts, belonging to it, preach in the Malay as well 
as the Portuguefe language. , 

The ftreets of Batavia are paved on both fides, are very 
regular and ftraight, and a canal runs through the middle of 
moft of them, both fides of which are planted with trees, 
which have a very agreeable effect ; and, as all kinds of goods 
ate conveyed by water, the ftreets are in good repair. ‘The 
bazar, or market-place, is large and fquare, interfected by 
rows of ftalls, and abounds with different fruits and garden 
herbages; alfo with poultry, pork, dried fifth, and a variety 
of other commodities, Near it is another fquare bazar, for 
fith, fhell-fith, and meat ; but the chief market for vegetabies 
is held at a place, called Tannabank, a little diftance from 
the town, on every Saturday morning, where they may be had 
very cheap. 

This city is the feat of the Dutch governor-general and 
council of the Indies, and is, with feveral neighbouring fettle- 
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‘ments of that-nation, immediately under their direction; ang 


to them al] the other governments, belonging to their Faft. 
India company, are fubje&, They mect, for the difpatch of 
bufinefs, feveral times in a week. There are alfo two fa 
banders, who, amongft other things, tranfact the bufinefs of 
foreigners with the council ; a mayor of the city; and aland 
and water fifchal for criminal affairs. 

The Dutch, by their induftry, have done more here thay 


any other power in Europe has done in India; and, by means 


of their policy, have rendered it one of the moft flourithin 
cities in this part of the world, where moft European, as wel]: 


-as Indian commodities, may be purchafed; but it is not a. 


good market for Indian goods; for you meet with but few of 


them, and thofe few are very dear, ‘This city is the chief . 


rendezvous of the Dutch trade for the Eaft-Indies, ‘and from 


this port the fhips for Europe take their departure. Here is q « 


large houfe, appointed by the company, as a hotel for the 
accommodation of all European’ ftrangers, where they are 
obliged to refide, and pay two rix-dollars a day for a maine 
tenance, while the Dutch may Jive for -twenty-five rix-dollags 
amonth, There is not, perhaps, any city in the world thag 
Contains a greater variety of people. One would imagine there 
were aflembledy of different human beings, from every nation 
under heaven, who, for the moft part, retain their feveral 
peculiar drefies, and are allowed to live after the manner of 
their refpective countries. Of whites, there are Dutch, who 
are matters; but the greater part- of the company’s fervants, 
and of the inhabitants, are Germans, Danes, Swedes, and 
Hungarians; with a few Englifh, French,- and Italians; of 
thefe the foreign merchants are chiefly compofed ; and moft 
of them keep their chariots, and live in great luxury and 
elegance. A great number of flaves precede and follow their 
chariots; and, when the women go abroad, the female flaves 
fit on the fteps of the chariot. The men are dreffed excefiively 
gay, having filk and velvet garments, richly laced and ems 


broidered, with laced hats, and finely-drefled wigs. Their - 


wailtcoats have ficeves; and, when they fit in a houfe, they 
always take off their coats. Amongit the middle clafs of 
people, a pair of drawers, which have two gold buttons and 
reach above their breeches, is reckoned a great piece of finery. 
The women drefs meftly in chintzes, made generally in the 
European, though fometimes in the Malay, fafhion: they arg 
feldom feen walking in the ftreets, ufually riding in carriages, 
Both men and women have a fickly complexion, without any, 
colour in their cheeks; but palenefs, it feems, is reckor 


one mark of beauty among the ladies, Befidcs chariots, which 
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open “and richly ornamented, they have fedans, with 
wooden lattice, carved and gilt, and fhort fpokes, which make 
an aukward appearance to a ftranger: and, for their children, 
they have a fort of oblong {quare box, with a lattice at the 
fides, and a roof fafhioned like the eaves of a houfe; this has 


'g fpoke at each end, and is carried by two men on their 


fhoulders, and the child within fits all along of the bottom 
of it e e 
Their manner of living is pretty much the fame in all 
feafons of the year. ‘They rife as foon as it is light, and drink 
tea or coffee; then tranfact their bufinefs, either within or 


‘without doors, til] nine o’clock in the morning, at which 


time it is too hot to be in the open airs and they negotiate 
pufinefs, or divert themfelves otherwife, within doors, till 


about noon, and then dine. After dinner, they ftrip them- 
| felves of every thing, except a pair of drawers and a fhort 
' eotton gown, and goto bed. At four or five o’clock in the 


afternoon they rife again, drink tea, and, if they have no 
bufinefs to iranfact, as there are no public places of diverfion, 
they take an airing in their carriages, come home, fup, and 
oto bed again about eleven at night. ‘Thofe born here of 
one parents, who are not many, and are of a mixed 


‘breed, generally follow the Malay cuftoms, 


The inhabitants are moftly Chinefe, and their number is 
yery great both in town and country. The China town, 


‘which is on the fouth fide of the city, is pretty large, but 
‘meanly built, as the better fort of Chinefe live within the 


city. The greateft number of fhopkeepers are Chinefe; they 
make al] the arrack and fugar; nor can <ny perfon hold an 
arrack-houfe without having it under the name of fome 
Chinefe. They alfo cultivate all the variety of garden-ftuff 
with which Batavia is furnifhed ; and of them there are filver- 
{miths, pewterers, carpenters, joiners, mafons, calkers, barbers, 
hawkers, dealers, and chapmen. ‘There is not any trade, 
however mean and fervile, which they do not follow: and, 
though the Dutch have laid them under many reftrictions, 
yet they find means to acquire a comfortable fubfiftence, and 
often accumulate wealth. The Dutch have impofed a poll- 
tax on them of a ducatoon, or fix fhillings and eight pence, a 
month. , : 

The Chinefe in and about Batavia have a fallow come 
plexion, black eyes, and tolerable good nofes, but they pluck 
their beards up by the roots, and make, upon the whole, a 
very effdminate appearance. 

They form two fects, and keep moftly to their own cuftoms, 
Qne of them wears all their own hairs and the other, which 
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is by far the moft numerous, fhaves all the head except the 
¢rown. Thefe different modes arife from a peculiar religioug 
tenct held amongft them. When a rich man has a child, ant 
thinks he can maintain it, independent of any fervile employ- 
ment, he fuffers the hair on its head to grow, which is wound 
‘up, tied ypon the crown, and ornamented with a gold bodkin 
or two, and it muft never afterwards be fhaven; thefe are 


of high rank amongft them. The other children have their | 


heads fhaven nine months after their birth, and on every ninth 
day afterwards, till they attain a certain age; and then they 
are at liberty cither to wear it growing or have it fhaved: ‘the 
lock of hair, left on the crown of fome of their heads, grows 
to a great length, reaching down to their pofteriors. Their 
drefs is excellefitly adapted to a hot climate, being generally 
white teffety, or callico; and confifts of a pair of trowfers, 
over which they wear a frock with wide fleeves, which buttons 
before: a purfe, wrought with filk, hangs beneath the upper 

rment; and a pair of Chinefe pampouches completes their 

refs. The old men fometimes wear a fort of white boots, 
that reach up to their knees; and they always carry a fan in 
‘their hands, to fhade their heads from the fun. Their ufual 
falutation is, Adda bai ké, how do you do, fir? and they are 
very courteous in their addreis and behaviour, efpecially to 
Britons, whofe generofity, I fuppofe, they have often experi- 
enced. The hawkers, amongit them, who outdo the Jews in 
low artifice, will afk twenty dollars for a thing, and take one; 
and have acquired, even among themfelves, the character of 
great cheats. : : 

Before the rebellion in 1740, the Chinefe were intirel 
governed by two of their own nation, who were judges in K| 
cafes, and fat in council. At prefent, they havea captain and 
two lieutenants, one ot whom fits every forenoon, ‘with a jury 
of twelve, in a hall they have for that purpofe, to hear 
make up fuits and quarrels, which happen amongft th-* , if 
pofible, before they go before-a Dutch court of judicatures 
and this the Chincfe muft do, if they defign to live in hat- 
mony with their community. To the faid hall they all repair, 


the three firft days of the month, to pay their head-money; 


at which time there is a Dutch enfign hoiited on a ftaff before 
the gate. : 


The Chinefe have four pagodas, or places of worhhip, in 


Batavia; but they do not feem to bea religious people, 
are very carelefs and inattentive in the time of worthip. I 
went into one of their pagodas, where I faw a compan 
them playing at cards in the principal part of it, that had an 
aleove, with feyeral images in it, and lamps burning. se 
‘ them 5 
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them; fome little boxes full of afhes, on. which they burnt 
ner before their idols; and, on the wall, a number of 
Chinefe. charaéters ; in other parts of the edifice there were; 
lamps, images, and feveral fmall ftoves. I faw a ceremony 
performed in one of the ftrcets, on the. deceafe. of a perfon, 
which, for its fingularity, may be worth relating ——Having 
made a large fire, with flips of paper, they brought out, one 
after another, a great number of paper pageants, gilt and 
coloured, with fevcral human figures compofed of the fame 
materials, and kept feeding the fire with them, till they were 
all confumed ; then they threw a parcel of cups and bottles 
into, the fire, that had fomething in them, but I could riot 
karn-what, went into the. houfe, and. the ceremony emdeds 
Their mourning for the deceafed is a white turban. 
There is, it feems, but one Chinefe woman in Bataviay and 
fhe.is but feldom cen: It is deemed a crime to bring them 
fom China; fuch of the Chinefe, as defign to continue 
here, and incline to marry, take to wife one of the Malay 
women. ; 
» The Malays of both fexes, who are moftly flaves, are very 
numerous ; Every white man keep$ a number of them ; and 
they are the only fervants employed within-doors and without. 
Under this name are comprehended many forts of people, who 
some from Sumatra, Amboyna, Banda,.and Ceram. .Thofe 
that come from the coaft of Malabar, are diftinguifhed by their 
fimnefs and complexion, which is jet black. The Orang 
Bougees, or fuch as come from the ifland of Celebes, are 
semaskable for their fine black hair; :and thofe from Timor 
ag pretty black : Thefe,. with all others from the eaftern ifles, 
ae, in general, called Malays; and all fpeak the low Malay, 
though their languages are différent in their refpeCtive countries, 
Molt of them have flattifh nofes, and are, in general, ‘fhort ; 
thewomen, efpecially, are very fmall. , ; 
oiMhe drefs of the male Malays, who are flaves, is very 
imple; confifting of a pair of fhort drawers, and a long hhitt, 
ow frock, above, made of ftriped or plain cotton, » which 
buttons about the wrift with fix {mal] buttons ; and thofe who 
‘fan afford it have two or three gold buttons at the neck, 
They are accuftomed to hold one hand on their heads, placed 
ia a particular manner. ‘The free-men are better clad, and 
eG, in fome refpeéts; the European drefs andgcuftoms, 
haying black fattin breeches, and waiftcoats with fleeves, and 
gatry their hats under their arms; but they wear neither fhoes 
nor ftockings. ' i 
The women-flaves wear a long piece of cotton check 
Wiapped about their Joins, which ferves inftead of peatingain 
f and, 
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and, over that, avery dhort white callico jacket. wht 
buttons: at, the. wrift, end is . clofe: before, They ia 
markably good hair, which they tie upon the tops of their 
heads, and ftick two or three filver or gold bodkins into its 
this, with a filver peenang-box which hangs to a girdle, and 
a handkerchief, with fearée, put over their fhoulders, makes 
them appear very gaudy. ‘The free-women, who are called 
Noonga Cabaia, wear a long chintz banjan, called a Cabai 
which reaches. down to their heels ; and they have {quare-toed 
flippers, turned up at the points very high, with which they 
make fhift to hobble along. ; 
: The Malays, and many of the white people,. bathe inthe 
river. at leaft once in the day, and fometimes twice. Themen 
are much addiéted to gaming; and all of them chew the Penan 
and Searee, which blackens their teeth; but they have an 
expeditious method of cleaning them with betle: They alfo 
chew tobacco, cardamums, and gaimbre. They are reckoned 
to be an indolent revengeful people; and, when they think 
themfelves injured, they repair to a gaming-houfe, and fmoak 
opium till they are mad-drunk, and then fally out, witha 
éree(s in their hand, to feck their enemy ; attempting to kill 
every perfon that oppofes them; and are often ‘killed ‘thems 
felves, before they are apprehended : This is called an Amock, 
and ‘is very common in Batavia. The criminal, if taken alive, 
is broke upon the wheel. vai) 
The Malays are Mahometans, and have feveral mof 
about Batavia. vy | Seat 
There is another fet of people, called Portuguefe ; whom 
the Malays call Orrang Cerami, or people of Ceram; but for 
what reafon I could not learn; They are very dark-coloured, 
but you may diftinguifh European features amongft them, 


wt 


. Other people,-of which there are many to be feen at Batavia, 


are Banjans, or Gentoos.; the Malays call them Orang Codjos 
Their heads are fhaven, and covered-with a conical cap; the 
other parts of»their drefs are a fhort petticoat, or'wrappéty 
about their loins; and, over that, a banjan. The Javanele, 


who refide here, are dreffed much in the fame manner, except 


‘the cap: they are all free, as the taking them for flaves 


_ prohibited under a very fevere penalty. Here are alfo -Arme 
nians, Perfians, Moguls, people from many parts of India, 


as well agenegroes from Madagafcar, Mofambique, and all-the | 


eaftern parts of Africa. 
Batavia is plentifully. furnifhed with all forts of provifions} 


but, in this city, as well as in others that are very populous » 


moft articles bear a high price. Here are fome butlocks, but 
many more buffaloes, which are fold on reafonable terms, “os 
their. 
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theif flefh eats pretty well; alfo Cambeong, or’: goat-fheep * 
but they are lean, dry, and indifferent food: Hogs of the 
Chinefe and European breed ; the former are very fat, eat very 
well, and arc cheap; but the Europeatis defpife them, and 
refer the latter, which are very dear. They have alfo tame 
owls in abundance, which. are cheap.. I have likewife feen, 


: wild-fowls. Their ducks are not fo good as ours, and are 


of another kind. Mufcovy ducks and geefe are bought reafon-. 
able; but turkeys and pigeons are dear. They have a plentiful 
market for filh, (which is the favourite food of the Malays, ) but 
no great variety : Claw-fith, fhell-fifh, and particularly oyfters, 
though fmall, are pretty good food ; but their turtle, of which 
they have a plenty, is remarkably bad, and is only eaten by 
the common people. I believe there is not any place can equal 
Batavia for the variety of provifions, which may be bought ac 
falls, and are hawked about the ftreets, ready cooked, or 
cooking. ‘Chey are furnifhed with flour from the Cape, and 
their bread is very good and cheap ; but rice is more generally 
ufed, which grows in Java, and is very plentiful. Their 
common drink is arrack punch. The beft arrack is fold for 
fifteen-pence the gallon. By what I could learn, the principal 
ingredient in it is fugar ; with the beft fort they mix Dooae, 
or palm-fyrup ; but whether they ufe rice I cannot tell. Claret 
and Rhenifh are the moft common wines drank at Batavia: 
Claret you may buy at eighteen-pence the bottle; but beer 
fells at twenty-pence. Sugar is another article which they 
have in great plenty; the beit fells for about twopence-farthing 
the pound ; and fugar-candy at threepence-halfpenny. They 
have a great quantity of coffee, which grows at Java: It isa 
company’s trade, but may be bought, fmuggled, for twopence- 
halfpenny the pound. ‘They make as good butter as need be 
eaten; and have a fufficicnt quantity of it to ferve moft of the 
inhabitants with thcir coffee and tea: they have alfo fome 
god butter from the Cape. Of garden-ftuff, they have peafe, 
rench-beans, afparagus, cos-lettuce, parfley, purflain, onions, 
white radifhes, potatoes, cabbages, fpinage, cucumbers, celery, 
endive; and thefe all the year long: befides thefe, which are 
exotics, they have feveral forts of Cajang, or beans, Oobe, or 
yams, {weet potatoes, pumpkins, mufhrooms, Vuevues, which 
tafte like mufhrooms when roatted, garlick, and a fort of 
fmal] onions that tafte like fhallots, Chabe, or rea-bird pepper; 
with a variety of other pot-herbs, too tedious to enumerate. 
_ The beft fruits they have at Batavia are the Mangatfteen, 
which is fo wholefome, that it may be eaten in a fever: the 
Ramboutan, about the fize of a large plumb, growing in 
Vou. I. Aa bunches, 
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Bunches, and covered with a thick hufk, of a bright red colou, Th 
i full of foft prickles, which gives it a furzy appearance, the Laie 
iH infide, which is about the fize of a pigeon’s egg, ts tranfparent, whic 
Hi and yields a very rich juice, which has an agreeable poignancy, Th 
i Pine-apples, which are alfo very good and plentiful, may be and { 
| bought for an halfpenny or a farthing cach. The Nanca and the ¢: 
i Durian are much admired by the natives; but they are very .Th 
if difagreeable to foreigners, as they {mell hike onions and gare it IS F 
i lick, mixed with fugar: the Nanca is rather long, divided fhoul 
‘ into four equal parts within, has a ftone in each, and is ag and p 
i large as a half-peck loaf: they grow on the trunk of a tree; 
4 the outfide of the fruit is of a green colour, and the infide of of fe 
t a yellow: they are covered with a bag, before they are ripe, thofe 
tf ‘ which preferves them from the vermin. The Durian is con- 
5 fiderably lefs, quite round, and covered with fpiny tubercles, 
_ ° They have bread-fruit, too; but, being full of feed, it is a fat 
, never eaten. Alfo aplenty of mangoes, of feveral forts, which, 
i in my opinion, eat beft when they are green, with pepper and Tr 


falt. Oranges are very fcarce and very indifferent; but they have 
lenty of limes, and fome Namnams too, which eat very well 


| fried. They alfo have a fruit, produced by a fort of rattan; A 
i called Salac, which is covered over with fmall brown feales; ° $e uf 
i and taftes like cheefe, apples, and onions. Guavas, thou froin 
f deemed good of their kind, fmell fo difagreeably, that I could ffa 
7 not endure them. Of Jamboo, they have many forts, fome bern 
large, fome fmall, fome round, and others long; white, pink, lover 
i crimfon, and fearlet. They have alfo a plenty of cocoa-nuts, abilit 
H of which thev generally make their oil. Their other fruits whol 
if are Pifang, or plantains, Manco, or .water-melons, anona and | 
i fquamofa, cuftard-appies, anona reticulata, grapes, pumples leng: 
nofes, citrons, and ac:you apples. tena 
5 All the fhips, witch are careened and hove-down here, go refut 

to a fmali ifland in the bay, ezlled Unruft, about feven miles. W 
i from Batavia; where there is proper tackle to heave them auth 
down, and a bafs, or overfeer, to manage all matters. The for 

whole ifland is one dock-yard, inhabited entirely by carpenters, ment 

and others, who belong to the fhips that are there. Near there 

Unruft is another ifland, called the Kuypers, or Coopers, trath 

which is full of warchoufes, where fhips depofit their goods the ] 

while they are heaving-down.. About a mile from this, there Saxo 

is another ifland, called Palmirante, where there is an hofpital auth 

for fick feamen: and upon this ifland the fhips companies diffe 

inter their dead. There are many other iflands in the bay, then 

named Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and Eadam, where the coms Rep 


pany have rope-manufactories, and fend their felons. 


The + 
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The ifland of Java abounds with monkies, cockatoor, 
rots, and wild poultry: there are alfo a great many horfes, 
which are fmall, but very fpirited. y 
‘The wefterly monfoon fets in about O&ober or November, 
and fometimes later; and then the rainy feafon comes on: 
the eafterly fets in about April or May. 
The general language fpoken at Batavia is low Malay; and. 
it is neceflary that every perfon, who deligns to ftay long there, 
fhould learn it. This language is very different from the high 
and proper Malay, which is fpoken on the continent of India ; 
and may be compared to the Lingua-Franca, being a compound 
of feveral other languages; viz. of Malay, Portuguefe, and 
thofe of the eaftern ifles. j 


a. 





— 


Yo the EvitoR of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


S$ it is to be prefumed that a reader’s intention, in the 

ftudy of hiftory, is to be informed of real facts, it would 
‘be ufelefs to point out the ill effects of an hiftorian’s departure 
from the truth ; and therefore any attempt, to refcue particular 
paflages, in the accounts of a nation, from error, (however 
weakly executed,) muft be received with pleafure by every: 
lover of veracity, as it may ftimulate perfons of more eminent’ 
abilities to undertake the inveftigation of the fame matters,’ 
whofe authority may eftablifh the credit of a new propofition, 
an¢help to throw a veil over fuch hiftorical faifehoods as a’ 
length of time may have confecrated, and rendered writers 
tenacious in defending, through the difficulties attending their 
refutation. 

When hiftorians, through too great a dependance on earlier 
authors, take on truft thofe opinions which have been current 
for preceding ages, without making ufe of their own judge- 
ment, in examining the merit of them, it muft be allowed that 
there cannot be a more effectual hindrance to the progrefs of 
ttath: and this appears to have been the cafe (with refpeé to 
the Englith hiftory) in the generally-received notion, that the 
Saxons were the founders of parliaments and juries. The. 
author of the following fhort/eflay, having long entertained 
different fentiments, has at length been prevailed on to fubmit 
them to the public, through the channel of your Literary 
Repofitory ; fully fenfible of his inabilities, he hopes to be 

Aa2z ' excufed 
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excufed for this publication, when it is confidered that hig 
motive was a regard for truth ; the luftre of which is fo great 
that it throws a light on weak arguments, and fhines the 
brighter for oppofition. 


A foort View of the Foundation of PARLIAMENTS and Juris, 
in ENGLAND. 


HIS enquiry naturally leads me to confult the accounts 
of the firft inhabitants on this ifland, which are fo much 
inyolved jp obfcurity and fable, that it feems almoft an ime 
fibility to determine who they were ; but the beft authenti-, 
cated opinion is, that it was firft peopled by fome tribes of the 
Celraz, from the oppofite coafts of France. As they lived 
without commerce *, at that early time, it has rendered an 
hiftories of them, which we might expect to find in the neigh. 
bouring kingdoms, very liable to be fufpected for mere guelse 
work, or impafjtion, #: 


Their GovERNMENT, 


By confulting the moft authentic hiftorians, we learn, that 
a great part of the firft fettlers in Britain + lived under the 
ariftocratical adminiftration of their numerous lords ; whilft 
others, who chofe to enjoy their natural liberty, and live 
without any reftraint, preferred a democracy, electing a chief: 
anly in times of danger and diftrefs: yet they fent deputies, 
whenever there was a general meeting called by the Druids, 
and alfo to the yearly meetings of the Cou ftates, to deter- 
mine aj] caufes and fettle the national affairs, ‘I hefe meeti 
appear to have been the origin of our parliaments, as there 


were deputies for the popular ftate ; the lords, or heads of the 


different clans ;-and the Arch-Druid, with the other principal 


Druids, who may be faid to have pofleffed the power of the. 


king, from their great weight in civil and religious matters, 


and their extenfive authority over all ranks and degrees. of. 
I, 
_* There was no trade carried on in this ifland, till fome of the. 


Belgz came and jettled in Devonfhire, Cornwall, Kent, and Sniffex, 
who were acquainted with traffic, and, finding the natural pro 


people, 


duétions of thofe countries turn to a very advantageous a¢count, 


. : 


traded with the Phenicians, &c. 


L 4p retained this name till the heptarchy was founded, when it 


svas changed to England. . 
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If we may form our judgement of their Jaws by thofe of the 
¢ whom they originated from*, they had an inftitution 
gefembling our juries: for Cafar (book VI. fe. 17.) fpeak~ 
jng of the cuftoms of the Gauls, fays, that, if 4 woman was 
fuipected of the death of her hufband, fhe was feverely queftis. 
oned thereupon by her neighbours, and, if found guilty, tied 
alive to a ftake, and burnt to death; which is nearly the 
method of trial ufed, and ehe very punifhment inflifted, at 
refent, for the fame crime; except that the criminal is firft- 
frangied ; which mitigation is not really allowed by law, and 
ractifed within thefe fifty years only. 
Here, therefore, appear the rude feeds of the two greateft 
fecuritics of Englihh liberty, parliaments and juries; which 
plans were only adopted and improved under the government 
of, and not invented by, the Saxons, who have generally been 
allowed that honcur. 
Though it is prefumed thefe were the originals from which 
the Saxons drew the {cheme of government that has fince pre- 
yailed in this ifland, it is not afferted that either their national . 
aflemblies or juries were as well regulated as thofe at prefent ; 
it required a length of time, joined with a clofe obfervation 
of the manners and genius of the people, before they could be 
fo we]l adapted to their natuzal love of democracy; and, at 
the fame time, become a reftraint on the licentioufnefs too 
frequently engendered by fo great a degree of liberty: this 
eflay was only intended to prove that the Saxons were not, as 
has been generally imagined, the founders of our excellent 
conftitution. How far it has fucceeded muft be left to the: 
judgement of the unprejudiced reader. 


Seeel, VERITAS, 


* Its more than probable that their laws, at firft, were alike, 
% there was {uch a ftriking conformity in their other cuftoms ; the 
divifion of both kingdoms, into fo many petty ftates, was exadly 
fimilar, and the priefts of both were the Druids, who were like. 
wife the moft powerful and popular men in each nation, and whofe 
laws were entirely the fame. 


a 
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CHARACTER of a very mifchieveut. MONOSYLLABLE. 


A’ S I-find you ‘admit the defcriptions of characters in private 

as well as public life, give me. leave to prefent you with 

# protraiture of myfelf, which (contrary to my ufyal practice) 

} thall ‘draw faithfully, and in igs true colours, ie 
mu 
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»I muft confefs, that I ever poffefled a very mifchievous 
difpofition; that my great pleafure has ever been to mij 
people; and that I have done more mifchief in the world than 
can pofiibly be defcribed; yet am I univerfally careffed by 
perfons of all ranks, conditions, and perfuafions. 

Were I inclined to boaft of my anceftry, I trace up m 
genealogy even higher than the fons of Adam; for I.could 
bring Scripture to prove, that my grand progenito: was no lefs 
a perfon than the tempter of Eve himfelf. 

It would. be an endlefs work for me to enumerate all the 
particulars, in which I have employed thofe little arts, which 
have never failed to recommend me every where. Suffice it to 
fay in general, that I have been careffed by every clafs of 
mankind; and that I have always been efteemed among 
the ladies in particular, and conftantly made one of their come 
pany in all their routs and affemblies. 

Ihave concerned myfelf greatly im religious matters; and 
not only che Roman Catholic religion, but fome feds 
among Proteftants have been enkatils fupported and en- 
couraged by my influence. You will think it ftrange, but I 
afiure you, that the infidel alfo, and even the Atheift, boaft of 
me as thcir ftrongeft advocate. 

But the Bar, and Courts of Juftice, are more immediately 
my province. Here I am to be found in my true glory: Iam 
fure to be retained on both fides in every caufe; and if it were 
net for me, a lawyer would have very little to fay. 


I have been of great fervice to the practitioners of phyfic, a. 
well regular as irregular. ‘The firft of thefe I have frequently 


affifted in drawing up cafes fitted to the writings in theory, 
though contrary,to the obfervations in practice. The latter, 
who go under the ignominious denomination of quacks, are. 
obliged to me for furnifhing the contents of their advertife- 
ments ; and many perfons have been perjured in fwearing to 
affidavits in’ behalf of thefe doétors, which have been didtated’ 
entirely by me. permis: 
. L have had a great hand in many works relating to almof 
every branch. I have made up the far greater part of moft 
buoks of voyages and travels, the authors of which are known 
to be very intimate with me even to a proverb: I have com- 
piled many volumes of authentic and impartial hiftoriest T 
have furnifhed many new fyftems' in philofophy,. and. have, 
carried on many a warm controverfy in polemical ‘divinity, 

As for poetry, my talent has Jain chiefly in panegyric, t 
I have frequently dabbled in fatire. ; ey a 
In politics, gentlemen,—in politics,-aye, there, indeed, 
I thine. During the prefent political fquabbles, L have eh 
o 
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of infinite fervice to both parties ; and, in every thing ‘that has 
been publifhed, it has plainly appeared, that I have had no 
fmait concern.  Maubert could not have eked out his Bruffels 
Gazette without me; and all the news printers have seceiv 
from me many wonderful paragraphs. a 
| To conclude quite in character, f 
{ am, gentlemen, seep , 
Your moft obliged and 
AffeCtionate humble fervant, 


LYE. 





Por the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
An authentic ANECDOTE. 


HERE is fcarcely any moral phenomenon in nature, that 
jf opens in a benevolent heart a wider avenue of grief, 
than-that of a worthy character, ineffe€tually encountering a 
feries: of: difficulties, and -finking: under the weight of mis- 
fortunes, which his wifdom could: not forefee, nor his virtue 
and prudence prevent—but thefe objects are too feldom feen, 
at leaft by thofe who have hearts capable of feeling for 
the diftrefles of merit, and of meditating a plan for their relief, 
within the power of their hands to execute; and the reafon is, 
becaufe their attention is fo much engrofled by other objects, 
inferior interefts, 2nd amufements, that, though they are not 
deftitute of fympathy with apparent indigence, nor unwilling 
torelieve it, yet the greater grievance which is often borne in 
fecret, with filent forrow, till the inquifition of benevolence 
gives it a tongue, efcapes their notice, while the leffer ong 
reaches their ears with loud importunity, and feldom impor- 
tunes in vain. Many people, of but /itt/e real merit, can fcarcely 
bear a blait of adverfity, while others, of much greater, endure 
the rage of a ftorm, prcvented by their modefty from foliciting 
fhelter in any quarter from its violence and threatening defo- 
lation, Perfons of refined fenfibility, and delicate feelings, 
the wifett and .the moft virtuous of men, are to nothing to 
— as to their own merits, nor do any thing with more re- 
luctance, than afk a favour which they defpair of ever havin 
in their power to return, or to make ‘a demand on friendfhip 
for which they have not already given an equivalent. Publius 
was aman, whofe character and cafe nearly anfwer the fore 


going 
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ing defcription, from the increafing expence of an iric 

mnily, and a decreafe of butinefs, laid a variety of lone 
which he fuftained by the indifcretion of having too. much 
confidence in the pretexts of honour and ingenuoufnefs: his 
affairs became much embarrafled, and he faw himfelf. gradually 
verging towards the brink of ruin, without a fingle hope of 
efcaping it. As he was known to many, fo his many virtues 

ined him the efteem of fome of rank in life fuperior to 

imfelf ; and though they could not but perceive that a hidden 
forrow lurked in his heart, yet, not fuppofing the real caufe 
of it, they neglected to enquire into it, and his life at length 
fell a victim to adverfity. Near the conclufion of the tragical 
feene, he fent for fome of his friends, and difclofed to them 
the caufes of his languifhing condition, and begged of them 
to lend that affiftance to his wife, and helplefs children, which 
modefty, .with too mean opinion of his own merits, and a 
reluctance to become burdenfome to them, had prevented his 
doing in feafon for himfelf—how gladly then would they have 
healed the wound, which, by his neglect to expofe, and theirs 
to enquire into, was become incurable—it was too late; €igr 
tring of his heart, that conneéted him with this world, 
broken by the continued ftrokes of adverfity, which he could 
not elude, and they were left to regret that they came, not to 
his affiftance till they were fent for; and then, that it was 
too late. 

The relation of this anecdote, which is founded on fa, 
excited within me fome peculiar feelings that I cannot expres; 
and I could not refift an inclination to publifh it to the world, 
in hopes that the affluent and benevolent might be induced by 
jt, not only to attend to the cries of the oppreffed, but alfo to 
devote a part of their leifure time to feek out and adminifter to 
the wants of thofe who are cautious of even whifpering, un+ 
afked, the occafion of their forrows in the ears of a confident 
ora friend. Many in affliction meet from the hand of charity 
a {peedy and effe&tual remedy ; many of the obvious indigent are 
relieved, the bungry are fed, the naked are cloathed, the maimd 
find friends in them that are whole, and the blind in them that 
can fee; but were the rich to turn occafionally out of the com- 
mon beaten walks, where diftrefs in various fhapes implores 
their friendly aid, where a crowd of fupplicants, a few worthy 
amongft the many unworthy, attend, they might fee helples 
innocence and Suffering virtue neglected, fhedding their tears 
apart in folitude, without a friend to advife, or a benevoient 
‘hand reached forth to redeem them, awaiting their fate, and 
preparing to meet the fhock which they cannot fhun. In thofe 
gloomy unfrequented receiles of human mifery, the — 
’ vilitant 
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fifitant would be an acceptable gueft who had a heart to fym- 
pathize, 4 Head to conceive an adequate method of relief, and 
ability to purfue it with fuccefs. Charity might there dilate 
itfelf, and; opening the ftorehoufe of her bleffings, without a 
feat of being robbed of any, or of mifapplying them, the 
benevolent would feel in themfelves an earneft of that reward 
which they wiil not fail to enjoy uninterrupted hereafter. 

I would riot be underftood to difcourage the charitably dif- 
pofed from liftening to the complaints of the vulgar péor, 
whofe poverty may have been the offspring of vice and im- 
prudence. The merits of the indigent fhould not, in the time 
of prefling immediate neceffity, be the meafure of the relief 
tobe given tothem. ‘To extend it only in proportion to the 
virtues of the fupplicants, were to exclude mercy from bcing 
one motive of the exercife of charity; but merit, which is 
either too much overlooked and difregarded, or the Ja? object 
of our attention, ought to be the firft. We fhould be firft ju/, 
then generous and merciful. The claim, which virtue in diftre/s 
makes to our benevolence, is founded in juftice: to relieve 
her neceffities is but to give her the soviet en to her merit ; 
whereas, the claim which* demerit makes to it, is founded in 
mercy: to commiferate her fufferings Chriffianity enjoins, nor 
would I by any means attempt to weaken the obligation to that 
duty. Though the mercy we fhould fhew to the imperfections 
of one another ought not to be made too cheap, occafion and 
circumitances fhould be confidered, left by a too early ill-timed 
af of mercy and compaffion, in relieving their wants, we do 
them, in effec, an injury rather than good ; weaken the facred 
bonds of moral obligation, and. countenance licentioufnefs. 
It is proper, fometimes, that the cffeéts of imprudence be felt, 
for a while, by the fubject, for his own fake, that, feeling the 
bitter confequences that flowed from the feeming /weet draughts 
of vice, he might be taught, in the fchool of affliction, to 
corre, in his future life, the errors of his pa/i. 


B. 
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_ Defeription of a DisE ASE vulgarly called the HY P—. 


hae a gentlemea of the faculty have favoured your 
readers with medical advice and cautions which were well 
accepted, and may be of general ufe to mankind: and, in 
hopes of obtaining from them fome farther public fervice, I 

Vou.l Bb fhall 
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fhall acquaint you with a peculiar fpecies of difagfe, not lee 
common, among the éndolent part of mankind,, than the gout: 
and which hitherto has been as difficult to eradicate. The 
difeafe I intend is vulgarly called the hyp, though the (eat of it 
feems to be in the brain, It prevails more or lefs in ever 
feafon, but is the moft general and violent in cloudy weather. 
when the fun approaches near to the autumnal equinox. This 
difeafe, at different times, (if we may credit the unha 
patients,) aflumes the appearance of every diforder to which 
human nature is incident, and its paroxyfms are attended with a 
peculiar fpecies of delirium not to be equalled even in Bedlam; 
of which I can give you fome extraordinary initances, A 
gentleman of our neighbourhood has been long afflicted with 
this difeafe, and the fever which attends it fometimes runs {o 
high, as to render life almoft intolerable to himfelf, and very 
troublefome to ever body about him. Sometimes he tells us 
that a ftone is breeding in his kidneys, at another of the gout 
in his head; now he is dropfical, and then in a deep con- 
fumption ; and, as his fymptoms waif he varies his regimen 
and medicines, Saponaceous and oily draughts are taken fot 
the ftone, cordials to keep the pout from his ftomach, anda 
poultice is applied to his feet to draw it out of his head. It is, 
however, very remarkable, that when at the worft, if a friend 
fteps in and relates any remarkable piece of lively news, or 
tells a merry ftory or two, he laughs as heartily as if in 
good health,, and,, forgetting all his fymptoms, is exceeding 
good company.—At other times, when perfectly well, if 


any body happens to fay he looks paorly, his countenance 


changes, and, as if they knew better than himfelf, he gives 
credit to their opinion, and quarre's with every perfon. who 
difputes the truth of it. His wife, poor woman! who is al- 
moft harraffed out of her life with humouring his temper, 
cautions every perfon in the ncighbourhood not to tell him 
that he looks indifferently. When his fymptoms abate, he is 
fometimes prevailed on to ride or walk out a litthe way, ‘but it 
muft be in the middle of the day, and he previoufly confults 
the barometer; and, accordirg to the ftate of the air, eftimates 


the number of garments neccflary on the octafion to kzep up. 


a due perfpiration; but if he is overtaken with a gentle 


fhower he generally relapfes, and has been confined: to. his. 


room for a month, where he paffes the time in feeling his 
pulfe, complaining of the miferies of life; and, as he cannot 
agree with himfelf, quarrels with every body about him, who 
can do nothing to pleafe him, as it is the peculiar quality of 
the difcate to render the patient incapable of being pleafed. 
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Sometimes he imagines that his body is converted into the 
fubftance of glafs, and, rt that compofition of matter to 
be peculiarly brittle, he cannot be perfuaded to ftir out of his 
chair, even to exercife his expulfive faculty in a more proper 


glace, left he fhould fall to-pieces in the attempt. At other 


times, he thinks his body fo much fwelled, that it appears to 
him no Jefs than a Coloflus, and cannot be prevailed on to 
walk, left it fhould fink under its own weight. While the 
paroxyfm is on him, though he feels the appetite of hunger, 
he can fcarcely be perfuaded to eat fufficient to fupport life, left 
a good meal fhould prove his death, as he imagines he has 
oft the powers of digeftion. He talks of death, and of dying, 
as if his Jaft hour was come, and as often difappoints thofe 
about him, who are almoft wearied out of their lives in watching 
for the end of his. The aliment he takes, muft always 
be dealt out to him by weight and meafure, at ftated times ; 
but he will not touch a morfel after fun-fet, left he fhould not 
live through the night, till it rifes again; and, while he talks of 
death with the indifference of a martial hero, he feems to 
dread it as much as a coward does the day of battle, and, like 
a conviét doomed to be hanged on the morrow, would give all 
fie is worth for one day’s reprieve. He pretends to be tired of 
the world, and the world is tired of him; yet he cannot bear 
the fight of a corpfe, and will go twenty miles to avoid going: 
to a burial, even of a near relation. He feems to enjoy no 
pleafure in life, and by his perpetual complaints many others 
enjoy much lefs than they otherwife might do; yet he invents 
athoufand expedients to lengthen the duration of an exiftence 
which he fays is fuch a miferable one. His clofet is like an 
apothecary’s fhop, and fmells fo ftrong of hartfhorn, cor- 
dials, afla foetida, and mufk, that the whole houfe is fcented 
by them, and a ftranger would imagine he had a pack of civet- 
cats about him. He has a barometer and thermometer in every 
room, and confults his pulfe oftner than his bible or his prayer- 
book. His tongue too, morning and evening, is examined at 
the glafs, and, by its different appearance, he always imagines 
he has an inflammatory or putrid fever. Huxham and Sydenham 
are carried in his pocket, and, on every fuppofed alteration of 
his fymptoms, he confults them as a lawyer does adjudged 
cafes, and prognofticates his fate with as much certainty, as a 


"client may the flue of a fuit depending in Weftminfter-hall, 


¥ confulting Coke’s In/litutes, or Blackflone’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England. in brief, this diforder has the appear- 
ance of every one by turns, but of none Jong. Its fymptoms 
vary with the weather and the moon, and the mott {kilful of 
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the faculty in our neighbourhood do not know what to make 
of it. If Apyrexta or Galen would give us their thoughts on 
difeafe fo alarming, and yet fo deceitful, it would oblige 


Q. ina corner, 


N. B. It is obfervable, that, though fome worthy perfons ark 
afflicted with this:difeafe, yet mifers, [ceptics, and indolent gentle 
men, who have no tafte for rational amufements, are the mot 


fubjec to it. . 





To the Eviror of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Be letter figned Rufticus, on the éawn, in the laft num. 
ber of the Monthly Ledger, contained /ome truth, but 
not the whole truth. Landgn may indeed be the center of 
Britifh luxury, but it is diffufed in Jefler ftreams througho 
every city and village in the kingdom; and the complaints af 
mankind are not Jouder in London than in the country, nor 
are they made with lefs propriety. “The poor country tradefmen 
complain of the ftagnation of trade, and the poor farmers of the 
extravagant rent of farms, while the mode of living, amongf 
both thofe claffes, is as much altered as the Londoners. My 
age is nearly equal to that cf Rufticus, and 1 am what they 
call an old-fafhioned cit. I deal in an article for which there 
is a general demand, and have cuftomers in many parts ef the 
country who ufed formerly to be, punctual ja their remittances; 
but, of late years, too many of them, for want of cath and not 
of memory, have fent me up humble decent apologies, inttead vf 
good bills. Their letters are filled with complaints of the deqdiuft 
of trade, the high price of provifisns, and the fcarcity of cafp in the 
country . and, as I fometimes take a p'pe ani pafs an hour in aa 
evening at a reputable porter-houfe in the neighbourhood of 
Bow-lane, over a tankard of Calvert's entire, where I read the 
public papers, I cannot help obferving, that the country news, 
contained in them, correfponds with my private intelligence ; 
and, were the articles contajned in both wel] authenucated, 
we might expect that country tradefmen are ul! on the point 
of ftarving, and the farmers ready to «acate their farras, as.ng 
longer tenable I dgicrmined, however, to adopt a pac 
* whic 
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which I ever difliked,.and engaged a perfon to ride for mes 
Before he fet out, [told him of the general complaints’ which 
my cuftomers had tranf{mitted to me. inftead of cafh, and 
wtioned him to treat my worthy neceffitous chapmen with 
nity, and not prefs them too hard, as you know generolity is 
he.peculiar characteriitic of the’Londoners. In about a 
fortnight after he left town, I received from him the fol- 
lowing. fol ton | rat 
beri Bil Ry 


‘ ® Having formerly been reduced to ftraits myfelf, it was 
with peculiar retuctatice ‘that I entered’‘on this journey j for, 
on your reprefentation of the indigence and hardthips to which 
your cuftomers were fubjected, I concluded my talk would be 
very arduous and unpleafing to a perfon not deftitute of 
humanity. But, fir, give me leave to tell you, that the idea 
you formed of poor country tradefmen, and poor farmers, from 
the public papers, and from your private intelligence, is as 
chimerical as the adventures of Don Quixot. In every town 
and village I paffed through, there are as few figns of poverty 
and want, as are obvious in the metropolis. Many of the 
buildings are no lefs elegant than thofe in town; the markets 
ate well: furnifhed with provifion, and the face of the country is 
-glothed with at leaft the appearance of plenty; many of its cul- 
tivators, the farmers, with their wives and daughters, as well 
as the families of ‘tradefmen, are dreffed out in the beft of 
evéry kind of apparel, made up in the neweft mode, and 
trimmed with all the finery a licentious fancy can invent. The 
wife of a poor farmer came into Mr. B—’s fhop yefterday to 
buy a gown for her daughter, in a riding habit, turned up 
with blue velvet, edged with a neat gold cord. Mr. B. laid 
all his ftock of filks before her, but there was not one forfcoth 
rich enough for her ladyfhip, and fhe left the fhop, turning 
up her nofe with an aje of contempt, and faid, ** J muff watt 
tll I go to toon, for the country affords nought but paltry com- 
modities.” 1 have fcarcely paffed through any market town that 
has not a hair-drefler, a dancing-maiter, a mufician, a com- 
pany of ftralling-players, and an aflembly-room, which I un- 
derftand is not anly frequented by the gentry in adjacent parts, 
but alfo by thé wives’ and daughters of the poor farmers, who 
complain fo heavjly of the exorbitant rent of land. In Norfolk 
_and Lincolnfhire, feveral of this fpecies of gentry ride in as 
elegant carriages as are to be met with-in Piccadilly or Soho: 
and their houfes, efpecially in fome parts of Lincolnfhire, are no 
lefs fuperb than the Londoners country-boxes, within twenty 
Py miles 


* 
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miles:of town. Luxury and extravagarice of every kind reigns 
through every clafs, except amongft the loweft: there, indéed, 
all the evils of povesty ftare you in the face from every quarter; 
hufbandmen and workmen, in fome branches'‘of manufad 
with emaciated bédies and pale countenances, the very pidurt 
of famine, ** folécit the cold hand of charity, aed what is fill wor}, 
frcit.it in vain.” Their fufferings mut ‘excite the tendereit 
emotions of fympathy in every mind not loft to the delicate 
feelings of humanity. The fcenes of poverty and diftrefs 
which I met with in the cottages, whofe inhabitants had 
nothing but rags and wretchednefs which they could call their 
own, brought to my mind thofe inimitable lines of a favourite 


‘pots. 
— O pity human woe ! 
’Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe. 





“The idea drew from me an unavailing tear for the wants of 
thofe whom I could not relieve, and whofe afflictions I could 
not alleviate. You defired me, fir, to exercife lenity to your 
country chapmen. J have obeyed your orders both from incli- 
nation and duty ; but I affure you, very few merit the forbear. 
ance you have long fhewn. to them. Some of them, indeed, 
appear to have but little trade, and as little common prudence. 
The furniture of their houfes, and of their tables, would better 
become a, country quire, or. lord of a manor, than a retailer 4 
thread and tapes. One of the principal caufes of the prefent 
unthrifty ftate of tradefmen is a too general refiitlefs inclina- 
tion for an eafy and luxurious mode of life. As every perfon 
would be exempted from laborious employments, every one 
aims at an eafy and genteel profeffion. Hence retail fhops are 
become more numerous than ale-houfes; both in count 
towns and in the villages, the number of fhops is fo muc 
increafed, that the trade of fome towns and diftriéts, fcarcely 
equal to fupport more ‘than two, contains no lefs than halfa 
{core ; and as every one would rival all the reft, and monopo- 
lize the whole trade of the place, the profit of almoft every 
article is fo much reduced, and fuch long credit given, that 
the country trader can hardly make common intereft of the 
money employed in trade ; and rarely more than an individual, 
perhaps, in a clufter of feven fhopkeepers, can make ftock 
at the year’s end. The Londoners, it muft be acknowledged, 
have contributed to the evil under which they complain. 
Riders in almoft every branch, like the light-horfe, are cone 
tinually feouring along the field of commerce, and at a venture 
will credit perfons in any obfcure corner, for any quantity of 
goods. This induces people of no property to open — 
without 
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without. any rifque to themfelves, as they have nothing to 
lofe; and, if they do not fucceed, can at length fink no lower 
than to their primitive obfcurity and nothingnefs. When 
they can no longer live an eafy life by their wits, they are but 
reduced to their former neceffity of labouriag with: their own 
hands for a maintenance. ‘Fhis praétice too muft; in the 
end, materially affect the commercial world ‘in. tewn, whofe 
great expences incurred by riders, and whofe: fondnefs for 
taking orders of any /hopling, and almoft on any terms, nothing 
but an extenfive trade, which all cannot attain, can fupport. 
In fhort, fir, (for I have already trefpaffed too Jong on your 
patiencz,) pride, idlere/s, and fulnefs of bready \chdracterife the 
rich clafles of mankind, who do nothing but.eat,: drink, and 
rifeup to play. Pride and poverty prevail too generally in 
the reputed middling ranks; want and wretchednefs in. the 
loweft, The difeate of luxury is become epidemical in the 
two former ; but few efcape the infeétion, and but few, in- 
deed, have an inclination to remedy the growing evil, The 
enerality are in a delirium; and, uniefs the inflammatory fever 
fhould abate, we have every thing to fear-from the indication 
of its fymptoms. ' 
From your humble fervant, 


5 . P. 


To the EpitoR of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


T HF. advantages refulting from inoculation are the per= 
petual boaft of the practitioners of that art; and faith 
jn this point is fo effential an article in the modern medical 
creed, that any hefitation refpe€ting it may be deemed a kind 
of herefy in phyfic. From the fmatlleft glimmerings of doubt, 
however, have arifen the higheft fplendors of knowledge; and’ 
theories, which caprice and antiquity have favoured and. 
eftablifhed, would be utterly impregnable, if fome licence of 
doubting were not allowed, and. if.an appeal did mot lie to 

obfervation and experiment. J 
The fuccefs of this expedient hath ufually been eftimated 
by comparing the proportion of thofe who die, to thofe-who 
fecover, under the natural courfe of the fmail-pox, with the 
paonenes of deaths to furvivals under inoculation. But this 
apprehend to be a mere fophifin. ‘The fury of the peftilence 
itfelf might probably be mitigated by fuch an artificial procefs ; 
but the proper enquiry in either cafe is, whether the difeafe 
can be mitigated to fuch a degree, as to overbalance the mif- 
chief which would arife from fpreading the contagion. 7 : 
efs 
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lefs number of deaths by the fmall-pox, in proportion to ¢hig 
whole number of burials; has happened fince the introduc. 
tion of this mode of treating it than before, it will afford a 
ftrong prefumption in its favour. If a greater number of deaths 
has occurred, the benefit will be more problematical : for if; 
upon the whole, more lives are now loft to the community by 
this diforder than heretofore, it will be in vain to urge that 
individuals will find their account in adopting the practice, 
becaufe the danger of ‘infeCtion is thereby increafed. What is 
hurtful to the community at large cannot generally be benefi- 
cial to the.members who compofe that community: and if 
greater lofs be fuftained by inoculation than by permitting the 
difeafe its natural courfe, the abolition, rather than the con- 
tinuation, of that practice, muft be efteemed a public benefit, 

- In all enquiries of this kind, the wider the field of obferva- 
tion, the more juftly will the conclufions be founded. Inocu- 
Jation hath now been eftablifhed a fufficient number of years to 
afcertain, at leaftin fome degree, its merit. A feries of forty- 
two years fince it has prevailed, compared with the fame period 
previous to its introduction, in fo large and populous a city 
as London, it is prefumed, will afford fair and reafonab 
gtounds of a calculation to that purpofe. 

"It fortunately happens, that the experience of forty-two years, 
preceding the introduction of inoculation into this country, 
is already placed in this point of view, and for this exprefs 
purpofe, in the Philofcphical Tranfactions, by Dr. James 
Jurin *, who was a fanguine advocate for inoculation, and 
whofe teftimony is therefore unexceptionable. His numbers 
are taken from the yearly bills of mortality; and the reafon 
why the fourteen years from 1686 to 1701 are omitted, hhall 
be given in,his own words, ** The fourteen intermediate years, 
between 1686 and 1701, are left out, becaufe, in the bills for 
thofe years, the accounts of the fmall-pox and meafles are not 
diftinguifhed, as in the preceding and following years, but 
are joined together in one article; fo that from them no 


certain account can be drawn of the number of perfons that 


died of the fmallepox.” 


* Eames and Martyn’s Abridgement, Vol. VII. page 613+ 
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Prom the YEARLY BILL 


Years 


Total No 
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1667) 15842 
1663) 17278 
1669} 19432 
1670] 20198 


1671 
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1673] 17504) 
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23975 
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1703 
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1705] 22097 
1706} 19847 


170; 
1708 
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1709] 21800 
1710} 24620 


1711 
1712 
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1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 


1719], 


1720 

1721 
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19833 
21198 
21057 
26569 
2.2232 
244,36 
23446 
26523 
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49 
73 
44 
61 
49 
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58 
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33 
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68 
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Total No|i5d of fm. pxe’ 

Years.| of burials | In all Jioca 
3731) 25262) 264clio4 
1732| 23358], 1197] 5% 
1733} 29233} 1370] 46 
1734) 26062) 2688}:03 
1735] 23538] 1594) 67 
17360] 27581] 3012109 
1737] 27823) 2084 74 
1738| 25825) 159°] Ox 
1739} 25432| 169c| 66 
1740} 30811] 2725] 88 
1741} 32169) 1477} OF 
1742| 27483) 142u] 52 
1743} 25200] 20:9) 8o 
1744] 20606} 1633) 79 
1745|.. 21296} 1206] 56 
1746] 28157] 3230]114 
1747) 25494) 1300) 54 
1745] 23869) 1789] 75 
1749] 25516] 2625|102 
1750} 23727} 4229) 51 
3751| 21028] 998] 47 
1752| 20485} 3538|172 
1753} 19275] 774] 40 
1754| 22096) 2359|103 
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1756| 20372} 1008] 77 
1757| 21343) 32g6]154 
1758] 17570) 1273) 72 
1759] 19004) 25901132 
1760 198 30} “3187]/:10 
1761} 2:063) 1525) 72 
1762) 263.6) 27431104 
1763) 26143) 35%2)137 
1764] 23202} 2382}102 
1765) | 23230) 2498)107 
1766] 23911) 2334) 97 
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1768} 23639} 3028]128 
1769} 21847] 1968} 99 
770] 22434] 1986) 88 
17711 21780] 1660] 76 
1772 2.6053 39921153 
Gen. av.|i:00527:,|39628] 8g 
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On comparing thefe tables, it appears that, out of 1005249 
burials within the laft 42 years, 17242 perfons more have died 
by the fmall-pox than the proportionate number, as colleGed 
from the experience of the firft 42 years; or feventeen more 
burials in a thoufand have been occafioned by the {mall-pox, 
fince inoculation hath been generally adopted, than before, 

Should it be objected that it is unfair to eftimate the fuc- 
cefs of an improving art, by a general average from its firft 
rife, we will examine it by fhorter periods, in its progrefs to 
the prefent year. ; 

The zra of inoculation is about the year 1722. In the 
firft eight years, from thence to 1731, the little ground which 
it had gained, and the care taken to prevent the infection from 
fpreading, made, I fuppofe, very little alteration in the fatality 
of the diforder. I 

In the 12 years, from 1731 to 1742 inclufive, the average 
proportion of deaths, by the fmall-pox, is 74 in 1000; in the 
fucceeding 10 years it is 83; in the next 10 it is 96; and in 
the laft 10, when the difeafe and the method of treating it are 
fuppofed to be better underftood than ever, it is increafed to 
109: Doth not this intimate conne@tion, between the progrefs 
of inoculation, and the deftructive increafe of the fmall pox, 


Jead to a fufpicion that the one is in fome degree, at leaft, in- 


fluenced by the other? and may it not be afked, with fome 
appearance of reafon, where is the caufe for thofe triumphs 
which have fo unfparingly been claimed for the fuccefs of this 
fafhionable innovation f 

The inferences, naturally arifing from this view of fads, 
tend ftrongly to this conclufion ; That inoculation,’ as prac 
tifed in this country, hath not been attended with the falutary effects 
expected from it, but that it bath, on the contrary, been prejudicial 
to the intere/is of fociety. For though the practice, under cer- 
tain reftrictions, were to be allowed its due merit, the prefent 
indifcriminate mode of adopting it, under a total negledt of 
that attention to the feclufion of the infe&ted, which the public 
good and the ditates of humanity jointly require, can hardly 
be denied to have been of pernicious confequence. 

This mode of computing the value of invuculation, I think, 


with Dr. Jurin, is the faireft that can be obtained ; becaufe, 


in fo large a compafs of years, other difeafes may be prefumed 
to claim their juft and equal average ; and becaufe it precludes 
any objection which might arife from a variation in the number 
of inhabitants, 

I tread this path, Town, with diffidence; yet it hath not 
been wholly unfrequented. Similar doubts have fome years 


ago been ftarted, and the experience, fince acquired, hath? . 


given 
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given them additional weight.. If, however, there are any 
infecure places on which the argument refts, your medical 
correfpondents, I am perfuaded, will not fail to dete&t them, 
and clear the fubje& from thefe apparent embarraffments. But 
it fhould be remembered, that it is always difficult to demon- 
ftrate a negative propofition. ‘The burthen of proof is evi- 
dently incumbent on thofe who affirm, that great public ad- 
vantage is derived from inoculation; and, before the general 
aflent to this opinion is expected, the fats and inferences 
which fupport it fhould be produced, and fhewa to be clear, 
full, and decifive. 

As I do not mean to enter into the ufual topics of declama- 
tion, I forbear to infift on thofe malignancies which are often 
faid to be confequent on this artificial diforder; and which, 
I fear, are indeed too frequent to be totally overlooked in a 
full difcuffion of its merits. 

There is a certain boundary prefcribed to man by nature, 
beyond which whenever he attempts to pafs, he becomes fome- 
what in the fituation of the countryman in the fable, who 
petitioned Jupiter for the management of the winds and 
weather, and was nearly ruined by the grant of his requeft. 
Or rather perhaps in that of a bungling workman, who, under- 
taking to mend the fcheme of a tkilful architect, pulls down 
the building over his own head, 

Ss. 





A cencife Account of the EARTHQUAKE that happened the 27th 
of May, 1773, at the Bircues, between CoaLzrookK DALE 
and Burtpwas Brripce dz SHROPSHIRE; as alfo ge an 
EARTHQUAKE on the 25th and 26th of the fame Month 
above and near Buitpwas BripGe, upwards of half a Mile 
from the BincHEs. 


ik the dead of night, between the 25th and 26th, Samuel 
Wilcocks’s wife, who lived in a {mali houte at the Birches, 
was fitting up ia bed to take care of one of her children that 
was ill; when fhe perceived the bed fhake under her, and 
obferved fome tea in a cup to be fo much agitated as to be 
fpilt over: On the morning of the 27th, Samuel Wilcocks 
and John Roberts (who likewife lived in the faid houfe) got 
up betwixt three and four o’clock, and opening their windows 
to fee what the weather was, they obferved a {mall crack in 
the ground about four or five inches wide, and a field that was 
fown with oats to heave up and roil about like waves of water : 
Cc 2 The 
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The trees moved as if blown with a high wind, but the alr 
was calm and ferene: The river Severn (in which at that time 
was a.confiderable Sood) was agitated very much, and the 
current feemed to run upwards: They perceived the houfe 
fhake, when ina great fright they raifed tie reft of the family 
and ran out of the houfe, about twenty yards, providentially 
the right way: ‘hey then perceived a great crack open and 
run very quick up the ground from the river :—immediately 
eighteen acres of land, with the hedges and trees ftanding 
(except a few only that were overturned) moved with great 
force and fwiftne{s’ mafly towards the Severn, attended with a 

reat and uncommon noife, which. Wilcocks compared to a 
arge flock of fheep running {wiftly by him.— That part of the 
Jand next the river was a fmall wood about two acres, in 
which grew upwards of twenty large oaks, a few of which 
were thrown down, fome left leaning, and the rett upright as 
if never difturbed, (but now all felled. ) 

The wood was pufhed with great velocity inta the river, 
(which at that place was remarkably deep,) and forced the 
water in large columns a great height like mighty fountains, 
and drove the bed of the river on the oppofite fhore, where it 
lodged full twelve feet above the furface of low water, and it 
is fuppofed thirty feet perpendicular above the -bottom of the 
old channel: the fide of the wood likewife refted on the op- 
pofite banks.—The current being inftantly ftopped, occafioned 
a great inundation above, and fo fudden a fall below, that 
many fifhes were left on dry land, and feveral barges were 
heeled over, fome of which, before the water returned, were 
funk. 

The river foon tock its courfe over a large meadow that was 
oppofite to the wood, and in three days wore a navigable 
channel through the fame meadow, 

A part of the turnpike road, leading from Coalbrook Dale to 
Much Wenlock, was removed from ten to forty yards from 
its former fituation, and the greateft part, to all appearance, 
rendered impaflable.—A barn which ftood near the houfe was 
carried thirty-five yards towards the river, and left as a heap of 
rubbith in a large chafm. ‘The houfe received but little damage 
though removed about four feet; a hedge that joined to the 
garden was carried near forty yards, and the land, which fell 
in various directions, lics in confufed heaps, full of cracks, 
from four inchzs to more than a yard wide, and feems as if it 
would never be fit for tillage or pafture. 

Several very long and deep chafms are formed in the upper 
part of the land from ten to more than forty yards wide, and 
at:the irft were in fome places full twelve yards deep: In the 
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chafms are many pyramids of earth left ftanding, with the turf 
remaining on the.tops of feveral. Hollaws are raifed into 
mounts, and thefe funk into hollows; Lefs than a quarter of 
an hour completed this dreadful fcene. __ aane. 

The morning of the 27th, foon ‘after the earthquake, the 
chafms and cracks were obferved to be very dry: The wet 
from the late rains had penetrated but a little depth: The'foil 
is what miners call dye earth; it is free from any mixture of 
clay, and is of a hard nature till expofed to the air, . 

At a houfe fituated upon 2 high bank near the Severn above 
Buildwas Bridge, (more than half a mile from the Birches,) 
inhabited by one Richard Reynolds, a confiderable fhock was 
felt in the night between the 25th and 26th, (the fame night 
Wilcocks’s wife perceived her bed fhake and faw the tea fpilt 
as mentioned above,) which alarmed Reynolds’s wife fo much, 
that the next day, being the 26th, fhe removed her goods and 
left the houie; which, with the out buildings, garden, court, 
and road in the front of the houfe, continued in motion 
all that day. Francis Wilkinfon, who rented thefe out- 
buildings, got affiftance to prop them up, (being greatly rent.) 
They continued on the place feveral hours, which was much 
agitated, and fhook all the time; the ground opening and 
clofing alternately : but many of the openings remain unclofed, 
and extend to the edge of the banks near the Severn, being 
parallel to the river, but the banks did not flip or give way.— 
Francis Wilkinfon and his affiftants erected poles in different 
places to prop up the buildings; they obferved thofe poles at 
the gabie-end, which ftood in a contrary direction to the river, 
were much more bent than the others, by the faid end giving 
way. The houte and garden fell in different direétions : the 
upper tree of a pump was by the violent agitation of the earth 
heaved out of its focket and thrown down, but the brickwork 
round the well remained undifturbed. 

About ten o’clock.in the night of the 28th of May, Edward 
Thomas, who inhabited part of a houfe called Adney Farm, 
fituate above a mile from the Birches, was alarmed by a violent 
fhaking of his bed, which was fo ‘great that he compared it to 
the rocking of a cradle, and was fq much affrighted,’ that he 





- Tetired to a mill near Buildwas Abbey, about a mile diftant, 


to {pend the remaining part of the night. z 
*,* A Plan of the moft remarkable effects of the Earthquake has 


been drawn by George Young, and is fold by “fohn Young, at No 
34, Gracechurch-firect. Price Two Shillings. 
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Verfes written at BUX TON, 
N thefe wild mountains and uncultur’d 
plains, 
here ever drop the melanctioly rains ; 
Blame not the mufe, it, by the climate 
aw’d, 
She, timorous virgin, ventures not abroad ; 
But, dike the fad reclufe, fill waftes away 
Jn fullen folitude the tedious day, 
Each lively thought, each bright idea 
flies, 
And wit and fency pant for milder fkies: 
Yet finge by heav’n was kindly meant the 


pow’r 

Of fong to footh the dull and dreary hour, 

‘This trifling verfe, a hand unkaown shall 
raife, 

‘That claims no merit, and that feeks no 
praife. 

“What means the plaintive note from ev’1y 
tongue? 

“Why grieve the fick and healthy, old and 
young ? 

All, all, complain that Buxton’s gloomy 
fhades 

‘No ray of mirth or gaiety pervades : 

That fcarce a pair, by mutual choice or 
chance, 

Tread the quick mazes of the lively dance, 

That here all pow’: ful Love his dirts denies, 

And famith’d Scandal wants her due fup- 

lies. ; 

icheaten, Buxton, in thy walls are 
found, 

And no fweet change difturbs the folemn 
round. 

Each morn the cups, in nice diforder plac’d, 

‘To well-known tables draw the hafty gucft. 

At noon the bell invites to formal prayer, 

Then founds for dinner with more chear- 
ful air. 

How groans the board with piles of ill- 
dreft meat, 

That take away the very power to eat ! 

And, left convivial wit too much abound, 

Unmeaning healths and aukward nods go 
round. 

‘Then, as the lingring hours rollon, wetafte 

Th’ unfocial ev’ning’s wretched poor re- 
paft ; 

To dirty roome the drowfy call obey, 

And drink, in fleep, oblivion of the day. 

Yet ft. from blame be facred all thy 

{prings, 

‘Whence health emerging her ble ft tribute 
brings ; 
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Whether in pure infpiring cups the 

Or bid the limbs with sy enltoh 
glow. 

Hai), healing pow’rs, that dwell the 
ftreams beneath ! 

For you J reverence Buxton’s barren heath, 

Your lenient g'f:s can foften ev'ry to'l, 

Chear nature’s gloom, and make thefe 
racks to fmile. : 

Joftly you boaft that, from your founts 
ferene, . 

A thort relief you gave a captive queen * ; 

What time the royal mourner fought your 
aid, 

Her youth departed, and her form decay'd, 

Taught with your waves her bitter tears 
tu flow, 

No ftranger then to penitence and woe, 

O may your fprings ftill falutary prove, 


And yield their teeafures to the friend J 


love ! 
Mean while, you motley circle, doom'd 
to tread 
Thefe wild abodes, by chance or ficknefs 
led ; 
Ye fellow-fuffe ers in this difmal den, 
S* Cut off from all the chearful ways of 
men 3°" eee 
*Till health reftos’d forbids your longer 
ftay . 
And the hrifl fiddle fpeed you on your way, 
To you I confecrate this hafty rhyme, 
Dull as the place, and barbarous as the 
clime. 


An Evening MEDITATION, 


I. 
HE weftern fky was ftreak’d with 
fainteft red, 
Hufh'd were the winds, huth’d every 
gentle breeze ; 
The fiowers, refreth’d, no longer droop’d 
the head ; 
Nor roftling noife was heard among the 
trees 3 


3. 
When young Maria, Jovely blooming fair, 
Walk’d meditating where the princely 
fage 
Defcribes terreftrial joys, as light 2s air, 
And vain the warm pu: fuits of every agte 


3° 
Riches are vain, vain learning, honours, 
power, 
Vain all the pleafures found bencath the 
fun: 


* Mary Queen of Scots, Unttable, 
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afable, tranfient, as the fleeting hour, . 
ee farce begins e’er the {wift fands 


be run, 


4 Ue add 
Onthefe deep themes intent the fair began ; 
Say then, fhall joys like thefe ray care 
engage 5 "eta 3 i ! : 
How fhort is life, fo juftly term’d a fpan ? 
" How quick tranfiuon from fair. youth 
to age? 


Ss: . e 
Beauty’s a thort liv’d ower, foon decays, 
Difeafe can blaft it even'in its prime ; 
It blcoms, it bloffoms, for a few fhort days, 
Then falls and dies beneath the fcythe 
of time. 


And vain the with to charm the roving 


- eye, 
with all the glittering pageantry of 
ride 5 
The aon infe& can our drefs outvie, 
The meaneft flowers the weak attempt 
deride. 


7° 
Honour is but a bubble, full of air, 
Borne up on high by fame’s uncertain 
breath ; iv 
The fport of rumor toffed here and there, 
And foon diffolved at the touch of death, 
8 


And ah! how vain the joys which fortune 
brings 5 
How empty ate they, and how fhort 
their ftay ? 
They mount on high, as on an eagle’s 
wings, 
Which tow’rds the defert {wiftly {peeds 
his way. 


Q- 
Vain ase the fchemes of happinefs we raife 
On friendfhip’s bafis, or the tenderett 


tie ‘ 
The hand of death thefe ftructures foon 
decays, 
They all bear this infcription, ‘* We 
thall die,”” 


10. 
The wife Difpofer of events below 
Hath mix'd each earth-born pleafure 
with alloy ; 
Left our affeétions to the earth fhould grow, 
And joysterreftrial all our cares employe 


I. 
But pure thofe gifts religion can beftow 5 
votaries pure unmixed. pleafures 
thare ; 
"Tis he applies a balm to every woe, 
And clears the gaind from every gloomy 
care, 
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Come ther, Religion, ‘all niy foul infpite 
Affift its councils, o’er each’ thought 
prefide ; iT 
Prevent the rifing of each wrong defire.s 
Point out my path, and all my foot- 


fteps‘guides <> » t why 
13. 
Qh lead me shtsuglenbie life’s perplexing 
maze | : ny A 
Preferve me from the blandifhments of 
vice 3 7 bs aan oF 
Teach me to fhun the path where folly 
ftrays 5 F) 
. Nor let me yield when finners would 
entice, 


e i 14. 
And, when the king of terrors fhall draw 


nigh, 
: Be prefent then with healing on thy 
wing 3 
By thee fupported, teach me then to cry, 
Where is thy victory, grave ? where, 
death, thy fing? 
ESGHEE, 


The HAPPY MAN. 
OW bleft the man, no fave ta: 
worldly cares, ba 
Whofe life the image of his Maker wears ; 
Righteous and juft, fedate and calm the 
mind 5 
With heart benevolent to all mankind: 
Unmov’'d by fplendid glory’s flatt’ring, 
wiles, 
No baneful luxury his fenfe beguiles : 
Pleas’d‘and content with heajth and conge 
petence, 
To flide thro’ life in chearful innocence, 
LALIUS, 
Norwich, Nov. 9, 


The BEGGAR, AX 
From a Celleéztion of Poems lately publifhedy. 
inopemque paterni > 

Et laris, et fundi——— Hor, 
ITY the {crrows of a poor old man! . 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne . 
him to your door, eS cee 


Whofe days are dwindled to the Morte 


* 





pany. ; 
Oh! give relicf—and heav'n will blefg, 
your ftore. 


Thefe tatter’d cloaths my poverty befpeate, | 

Thefe hoary-locks proclaim my length« 
en’d years, 

And many a furrow in my grief-worn, 

cheek ' 

Has been a channel to a ftream of tears, © 

, You. 
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Yon houfe, ereéted othe rifing ground) 

."With tenipting afpe, dre me from my 

tcp 7 oad, 3 ; 8 

For plenty there a refidence has found, 
-And grandeur a magnificent abode, 


(Hard is the fate of the infirm, and 
oor $) rt 

be “Hee craving for a'mo;fel of theie bread, 

A pamper’d menial forc’d me from the 

“2 andoor, 3. i? as ‘ 

To feek a thelter in a humbler fhed, 
Wavsd..cisiaw i $43 ut ve i 
Oh! take me to your hofpitable dome, 
i'Keenbload the wind, 4nd piercing: is 

the cold! ° 
Short is my pailage to the friendly tomb, 
v Fork dim poor—andimifetabtyold, 


@pou'd I reveal the fource of ev'ry 
grief, : 

Yf f5fr-hamanity e’er touch’d your 

brealts, & pail 


Your hands would not withhold the kind _ 


o arelasf,. -. , 
And tears of pity could not be repreft, 


Heav'n fends misfortanes—why' fhould 
we repine ? 
: *Tis heav’n has brought me to the ftate 
you fees ; 


st 
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Aad your condition may be foon like titing; 
«The child of forrgw—and of miféry, 


A little farin was my paternal lot, 
Then like the lark’ I fprightly hail’ 
the morh 5 . Hua 
But ah! oppreffion forc’d me from my cot 
. My cattle dy’d, and” blighted was my 
: Corn. 


agef * > 
‘Lur’d by’a villain from her native home 
Is caft abandon’d on the world’s wide ftage, 
And doom’d in fcanty poverty to roam, 


My daughter—once the comfort of my 


My tender wife—{weet foother of my 
care ! ‘# 

Struck with fad anguith at the flern 
decree, j 
Fell—ting’ring fell a viGtim to defpair, 


And left the world to wretehednefs ang. 


‘ ame, 


Pity the forrows of a poor old man! 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne hity 
to your duor, 


Whofe cays are dwindled to the fhortef 


{pan ; 
Oh! give relief—-and heay’n will blefs 
your ftore. 





CELEBRATION ofthe FEAST of St. ROSALIA 
at PALERMO. 


<i: [From BRYDONE?’s Travels.] 


BOUT five in the after- 
noon the feftival began by 

the triumph of St. Rofalia, who 
was drawn with the utmoft pomp 
through the center of the city, 
from the Marino to the Porto 
Novo, The triumphal car was 
preceded by a troop of horfe, 
with trampets and kettle-drums, 
and all the city officers in their 
gala uniforms. It is, indeed, a 
moft enormous machine: It 
meafures feventy feet long, thirty 
wide, and upwards of eighty 
high: and, as it peed. along, 
greatly over-topped the loftieit 


howfes' of Palermo. The form 
of its under part is like, that.of 
the Roman galleys, but.it fwells 
as ‘it advances in height; ‘and’ 
the front afiumes an oval form 
like an amphitheatre, with feats; 
placed in the theatrical manner. 
This is the great orcheftra; and_ 
was filled with a numerous band’ 
of muficians, placed in rows, 
one above another, Over.-thisi 
orcheftra, and a little behindit, 
there is a large dome, fupported, 
by fix fine Corinthian columns, 
and adorned with a number, of 
figures of faigts and angels; and 
on 
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h the furtmit of the dome there 
i$ a gigantic filver ftatue of St, 
Rofalia The whole machine is 
dreffed out with orange-ttees, 


flower-pots, and large trees. of 


artificial coral. The car ftopped 
every fifty or fixt yards, when 
the orcheftra performed a piece 
of mufic, with fongs in honour 
of the faint. It appeared a great 
moving caftle, and completely 
filled up the ftreet from fide to 
fide. This, indeed, was. its 

ateft difadvantage, for the 
{pace it had to move in was in 
no wife proportioned to its fize, 
and the houfes feemed to .windle 
away to fiothing as it pafied 
slong. This vaft fabric . was 
drawn by fifty-fix huge males, 
in two rows, curioufly ¢aparifon- 
ed, and mounted by twenty-eight 
oftillions, drefied in gold and 
Fiver ftuffs, with great plumes 
of oftrich feathers in their hats. 

very window and balcony og 
both fides of the ftreet were full 
of well-dreffed people, and the 
tar was followed by many thou- 
fands of the lower fort. The 
ttiumph was finifhed in about 
three hours, and was fucceeded 
by the beautiful illumination of 
the Marino. 

A range of arches and pyra- 
mids extended from one end to 
the other of this noble walk ; 
thefe are painted and adorned 
With artificial flowers, and are 
tatirely covered over with fmall 
lamps, placed fo very thick, that, 
at a little diftance, the whole 
appears fo many pyramids and 
arthes of flame. The whole 
thain of this Hlumination was 
about a mile in length, and, in- 
deed, you can hardly conceive 
any thing more beautiful. There 
was no breach or imperfection 
ahy where; the night being fo 
; Vou. 1. , 


ftill, that not-a fingle lamp was 
extinguifhed. 

Oppofite to the center of this 
great line of light was a magni- 
ficent pavillion, erected for the 
viceroy and his Company, which 
conGfted of the whole nobility 
of Palermo. And, on the front 
of this, at fome little diftance in 
the fea, ftood the great fire. 
works, reprefenting the front of 
a palace, adorned with columns, 


arches, trophies, and every or. 


nament of architeCture,. All the 
chebecs, galleys, galliots, and 
other fhipping, were ranged 
around this palace, and formed 
a. kind of amphitheatre in the 
fea, inclofing it in the center, 
Thefe began. the fhow by 4 dif 
charge of the whole of theit 
artillery, the found of which 
re-echoing from the mountains, 
produced a. very noble effe@ ; 
they then played off a variety of 
water rockets, and bembs of 
curious conitruction, that oftén 
barft below water. ‘This con» 
tinued for half an hour, when, 
in an inftant, the whole of the 
palace was’ beautifully ilfumi- 
nated. This was the fignal for 
the fhipping to. ceafe, and ap- 
peared, indeed, like a piece of 
enchantment, as itis done 
altogether. inftantaneonily, and 
without the appearance of any 
vifibie agent. . Ac the fame time 
the fountains, that were reprefent= 
ed in the court before the palace, 
began to {pout up fire, and made 
a reprefentation of fome of the 
great jet d’eaux of Verfailles and 
Marly. As foon as thefe were 


_extinguifhed, the court immedi- 


ately affumed the form of a 
parterre, adorned with a variety 
of palm-trees of fire, interiperfed 
with orange-trees, flower-pote, 
vafes, and other ornaments, On 
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the jextinguifhing thefe, the 
illumination of the palace was 
Tikewife’ extinguifhed, and the 
front of it broke out into the 
appearance of a: variety of funs, 
ftars, and wheels of fire, which, 
in a fhort time, reduced it to a 
operfeé& ruin. . And when all ap- 
peared finifhed, there burft from 
the center of ‘the pile, a vaft ex- 
‘plofion of 2000 rockets, bombs, 
ferpents, fquibs, and devils, 
which feemed to fill the whole 
atmofphere.’ The fall of thefe 
made terrible havock amongft 
the cloaths of the poor people 
who were not under cover, but 
afforded admirable entertainment 
to the nobility who were there. 
During the exhibition we had-a 
handfome entertainmentof coftee, 
ices, and fweetmeats, with a 
variety of excellent wines, in the 
— pavillion in the center of 
‘the Marino; this was at the ex- 
‘pence of the duke of Caftellano, 
the pretor (or mayor) of the 
city. The principal nobility 
givethefe entertainments by turns 
every night during the feftival, 
and vie with each other in their 
maghificence. ~ : 

So foon as the‘ fire-works were 
“finifhed, the viceroy went out ,to 
fea, in a galley richly illumi- 
nated. We chofe to ftay on 
fhore, to fee the appearance it 
made atadifiance. It was rowed 
by feventy-two oars, and ‘indeed 
made one of the moit beautiful 
objects you can imagine; flying 
with.vaft velocity over the waters, 
as fmooth and as clear as glafs, 
which fhone round it like a fame, 
and refie&ted its fplendor on all 
fides. ‘The oars beat time to 
the French horns, clarionets, and 
trumpets, of which there was a 
numerous band in the prow. ‘The 


day’s entertainment was conclu- 
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ded’ by the Corfo, whith bepay 
exaétly at “midnight, and lafled 
till two in the morning. 
The great ftreet was illumi. 
nated in the fame magnificent 
manner ‘as the Marino.’ The 
arches and pyramide were erefed 
at little diftances from each other 
on both fides the ftreet, exadh 
betwixt the foot-path and the 
wi for carriages, and, when 
¢en from ‘either ‘of ‘the gates 
appeared to be two continu: 
lines of the brighteft flame. In. 
deed thefe ‘illuminations are {fo 
different, and fo greatly fuperior 
to. any I have ever feen; thatt 
find ‘it difficult to give any 
tolerable idea of them. Two 
lines of coaches occupied the in. 
tire fpace betwixt thofe two lines 
‘of illumination. Tey were in 
their preateft gala; ‘and ‘as the) 
Open from‘the middle, and | 
down on each fide, the beaut) 
of the ladies, the richnefs y 
their drefs, and brilliance ‘of 
their jewels, were difplayed in 
the moft advantageous manner. , 
This beautiful train ’ mov 
flowly round and round the rae 
for two hours, and every member 
of it feemed animated with 4 
defire to pleafe. The company 
appeared all joy and exultation, 
Scarce two coaches paffed with. 
out fome mutual acknowledge. 
ment of affe€tion or refpedt, and 
the pleafure-that fparkled from 
every eye feemed to be refledted 
and communicated by a kind of 
fympathy through the whole, Je 
uch an affembly, it, was im- 
poffible for the heart not to dilate 
and expand ‘itfelf.. I own ‘mine 
was often fo full that I could 
hardly find utterance ; ard E have 
feen a tragedy with lefs' emotion 
than I did this {cene of joy. a8 
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Buirads from Mifcellancous Pieces, 
in Proje, by J. and A. L. Aikin, 
Saw. 3s fered. Johnfon. 


.N this effay the author ex-. 
I pofes the folly of thofe, wha, 


vex themfelves with fruitlefs 
wihhes, or give way to ground. 
lefs and unreafonable difcontent. 
The following obfervations place 


this point in a light, in which, ; 


perhaps, it has feldom been’ con- 
fidered. 

‘Men of merit and integrity 
often cenfure the difpofitions of 


Providence for fuffering characters. 


they defpife to run away with 
advantages which, they yet 
know, are purchafed by fuch 
means as a high and noble fpirit 
could never {ubmit to. If you 
refufe to pay the price, why: ex- 


peat the purchafe? We fhould: 


confider this world as a great 
mart of commerce, where For- 
tune expofes to our view various 
commodities; riches, eafe, tran- 
quillity, fame, integrity, know- 
ledge. Every thing is marked 
ata fettled price. Our time, our 
labour, our ingenuity, is fo much 
ready money which we are to lay 
out to the beft advantage. Ex- 
amine, compare, chule, rejeé& ; 
but ftand to your own judgement ; 
and do not, like children, when 
you have purchafed one thing, 
repiné that’ you do not poffefs 
another which you did not pur- 
chafe:° Stich is the force of well- 
regulated induftry, that a fteady 
and vigorous exertion of our 
faculties, dire€&ted: to one end, 
will enerally ' infure fuccefs. 
Would you, for inftance, be rich? 
Do you, think that fingle point 
worth the facrificing every thing 
elfé to? You may then be rich. 
Thoufands have become fo from 
the loweft beginnings by toil, 


and patient’ diligence, and at- 
’ Dd 
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tention to the minuteft articles of 
expence and profit. But. you 
muft give up the pleafures of 
leifure, of a vacant mind, of a. 
free unfufpicious temper. If you 
 agery your integrity, it mutt. 
a coarfesfpun and vulgar - 
honefty. Thofe high and lofty 
notions of morals which you 
brought with you. from the 
fchools muft be confiderably 
lowered, and mixed with the 
bafer alloy of a jealous and world-. 
ly-minded prudence. You mutt. 
learn to do hard, if not unjuf, ; 
things; and for the nice em- 
barraffments of a. delicate. and 
ingenious fpirit, it.is neceffary 
for you to get rid of them as faft : 
as poflible. You muft fhut your 
heart againft the mufes, and be ~ 
Content to feed. your underftand: 
ing with plain houfehold truths, . 
In fhort, you muft not attempt 
to enlarge your ideas, or polith 
your tafte, or refine your fenti-- 
ments; but muft keep on in one 
beaten track, wichout turning 
afide either to the right hand or , 
to the left. ** But I cannot fub- 
mit to drudgery like this—I feel 
a fpirit above it,” It is well: 
be above it then; only do not ~* 
repine that you are.not rich. 
‘Is knowledge the pearl of 
price? That too may be pur- 
cha‘cd—by fteady application, 


rand long folitary hours of ftudy 


and refleGion. Beftow thefe, and 
you thall be wife. ** But (fays 
the man of letters) what a hard- 
fhip is it that many an illiterate 
fellow, who cannot conftrue the 
motto of the arms 0: his coach, 
fhall raife a fortune and make a 
figure, while I have little more 
than the common conveniences 
of life.” Er siti magna Jatis !-— - 
Was it in order to raife a fortune 
that you confumed the iprightly 
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hours of youth in ftudy and re- 
tirement ? Was it to be rich that 
ou grew pale over the midnight 
luis, and diftilled the fweetnefs 
from the Greek and Roman 
{pring ? You have then miftaken 
your path, and ill employed your 
induftry.. ‘! What reward have 
I then for all my labours ?” 
What reward ! A large compre- 
henfive ioul, well purged. rom 
vulgar fears, and perturbations, 
and prejudices ; able to compre- 
hend and interpret the works of 
man—of God. A rich, flourifh- 
ing, cultivated, mind, pregnant 
with inexhauftible ftores of en- 
tertainment and rer A 
etual fpring of freth ideas ; 
os the rations dignity of 
fuperior intelligence. Good hea- 
ven! and what reward can you 
ak befides ? , 





*¢ But is it not fome reproach 
upon the ceconomy of Providence 
that fuch an one, who is a 
dirty fellow, fhould have amaffed 
wealth enough to buy half ang. 
tion ?”” Not in the leaf. He 
made himfelf a mean dirty fellow 
for that very end. He has paid 
his health, his confcience, his 
liberty, for it; and will youe 
him his bargain ? Will you hang 
your head and bjuih in his pre. 
fence becaufe he outfhines you 
in equipage and fhow ? Lift up 
your brow with a noble con. 
fidence, and fay to yourfelf, [ 
have not thefe things, it is true; 


but it is becaufe | have 
fought, becaufe { have not defired 
them; it is becauie I poffels 
fomething better. I have chofen 
my lot, 
fied,® 


I am cantent and fatis. 





HOMAS Vowel, late of 
Friday-ftreet, London, Sta- 
tioner. 

James Hudfon, of UpperThames- 
ftreet, London, and William 
Barfoot, of Mile-End, Middle- 
fex, Wharfingers, Coal Mer- 
chants, and Partners. 

Robert Johnfon, of Tinley-ftreet- 
Hanover-fquare, Taylor. 

Thomas Ingal!, of the parifh of 
St. Sepulchre, London, Hofier. 

Thomas Lee, and Tho. Lee, 
jun. of the Town of Kingfton 
upon Hull, Merchants. 

Henry Dekear, late of Grace- 
church-ftreet, ‘London, but 
now of St. George’s- fields, 
Southwark, Hatter. 

John Wilfon, of Old Gravef. 
Jane, Ratcliff-highway, Mid- 
@lefex, Mariner. 
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Francis Brooke, late of the city 
j of iho a Merchant. 
ames de la Pryme, and Wil 
Fullard, late of Shelia 
‘ York hire, Ironmongers, Manve 
fafturers and Partners. 
James Langley, of Wapping, 
Middlefex, Block and Pump, 


maker. 


Philip Perratt, of Ringwood, 


Southampton, Currier. 
John Phillips, ‘of Birmingham, 
Warwickthire, Buckle-maker, 
Morgan Shipman, of Leather. 
lane, Holborn, Middlefex, 
Oilman. ’ 


Frederic Rider, of Angel-alley,. 


Whitechapel, Middlefex, Suv. 
gar-refiner. 

George Jolliffe, of  Air-ftreet, 
Picadilly, Middlefex,._ Money 
icriveper. a 
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Marvieges, Deaths, Se, arg 


RRIAGES. Chrift’s Hofpital; Colonel of 
‘jeorge Kier, Oilman, the blue Regiment of City 
Bridge-ftreet, Weft- Militia, and Prefident of the 
to Mifs Jarvis, of Artillery Company. 
: . Joho Hawkefworth, L. L. D. of 
'y, Efq. of Paichley, Bromley, in Kent. 
conftable, of Ticee At Briftol, Thomas Williams, 
"eX Efq. an eminent merchant of 

At Hadk ~°., in Suffolk, Dr, | Barbadoes, and Searcher of 

" Newell, u: Colchefter, to Mifs Speights Town in that ifland, 
Sally Hafoll, youngeftdaugh- At Little Chelfea, Robert Jef- 
ter of Mr. Hafoll, of Had- _—freys, Efq. formerly an Officer 
leigh. ‘in the Welch fufiliers. 

At Wooburn, in Bedfordfhire, John Gould, Efq, formerly an 
Mr. Henry’ Gunwell, aged | Orange-merchant in Thames 
108 years, to Mrs. Mary _ ftreet, but had retired. 

Gibbs, aged gg. The Rev. Mr. Francis Grefley, 
DEATHS. retor of Strenfham, Worcef- 
IR Robert Ladbroke, Knt. _terthire; which living he en- 
Alderman of BridgeeWard _joyed 67 years. 
Without, and Father of the At Exeter, Mr. Andrew Brice, 
City; Member of Parliament _ Printer. 
for the City; Prefident of 
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Page 173, line 31, inftead of sot defi prudential though more dangers 
ous, read left prudential and more dangerous, 


The Letters, figned Z. Phylander, A. T. Eufebius, Crito, Cato, 
Peter Blunderbuis, Lycurgus, Rationalis, Efghee, with feveral 
other pieces, are received. The remarks of A. ‘T’. contained in 2 
letter to the Editor are worthy of note, and fhall be attended to, 
Phylander'‘and A. T. in the next number. 
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The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. 


0@.29.Nov.2, sth oth 12th 16th toth 
Pe a a Sr a eS ee a ae 
Wheat, Red | 4oas3 } 40a51 | 40a51 | 40a51 | 40451 | 4oas1 | 3845 
Ditto White | 40253 | 4051 | 40451 | 40a51 | 40a51 | 40a51 | 38a45 
Rye, —— 24426 | 244265 | 24425 | 24.a25 | 24425 | 24a25 | 24a25 
Barley, — | 25az8 | 2¢a28 | 25028 | 25228 | 25228 | 25a28 | 26az8 
Oats, Famer gb om isar8 | rsar8| 1gai8 4 15a18| 16aig 
Nev, 23. Red and White Wheat, 4024s. Rye, 23a248.6d.Barley, 
264308. Oats, 16a198, 
pitas —— AVERAGE 
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AVERAGE PRICES o CORN, 
-«, + From Nov..15, to Nov. 20, 1773. 


By: the Standard WincnesTeR Bufhel of 
Eight Gallons. 


mk Rye Barley Oats Beans 
s. dite dy tb d. 5 d. 
London,. I's 313 0.13 .3.)2 of3 


COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex, 11 
Surry, 2 | 
Hertford, 8 
Redford, 1 
Cambridge, 6 
Huntingdon, 9 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 
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Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, 
Lancahhire, 
-Chehhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
‘Dorfet, 
Hamphhire, 
‘Suffex, 

Kent, 
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— Nov. 8, to -s 135 1773¢ 
WaAtL Ss. 
Wheat on Barley Oats Beans 
7% a “ss ’ Se a. Se a. Se a. Se d. Se de: 
>| %North Wales, - | 6 : $ : 3 6 : 9 $ 4 
South Wales, - fS Pet ceaapasalr 
. . | Part oF |S é O ty : 
2 Rye. hla one Beans .Big. : 
6 0 | 210 |. 2 6 oe ee 
*Publithed by Authority of a Witt. Cooke: 
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AMargononocrcat DIARY ofthe bt doo a 
‘ ' For Odtober, 17736 


Thermom. . 
“Wind ~ _|Bar.|M.|N. |Ev. ~ Weather 
littlel/30,'5|58 |593|58 |Fair dnd funthine. 
frefhiizo {54 157 |56 |Cloudy and flight thowers. 
ftrong 29x", 523156 155 Slight rain, intervals fun-thine. 
, ftrong 29 ik 155 158: 156 |Cloudy. , 
frefhilz9,°155 {56 |54 |Morn, fair, aft. apes nigh: frott. 
little}i30 [5° ae $3. Fair with fun-fhine. 
_ freth .. 53 S35 ‘Early rain, cloudy thro’ theday. 
6154 33 § |Cloudy and fhowery..  - ~ 
ee “itd 30 «(155 58415 :'Morn. early rain, aft. fun-fhine. 
ftrongi/29;°159 {582/56 {Frequent-thowers. ~ 
; little 30K 51 156 |5q |Frofty air, fair and fanthine. : 
S.W. ftrongll29 3154 |57 Ditto. 
freth' 53.155 Forenoon fun-fhine, aftern. rain, 
frethl30 [5° 154 Fair and fun-fhine. 
littlell307% +Morning foggy, fun-fhiny day. 
Jittlel]30 i%o]5 “{Morn. ogey, fine bright day.” 
littlel} 30955154 Foggy-morn. after. light rain, 
little 168 Mo.earlythyn.heav.rain,af. fhrs, 
littlell30 7452 4 Sun-fhine & fair, even. frofty air. 
littlel]3 0-3. Morn. foggy, fair & fun-fhine. * 
- —_ ditthei30;3, Frofty air, morn. foggy, fine day. 
little] 3077 6 155 |Cloudy. 
littl ‘ Moitt and clofe, without rain, 
‘frethi3 7|Porenoon. fair, after. light rain. 
» & variable|307c|5 5: 56 |Cloudy with light rain. 
'S. W.  freth 30 ‘157 |Ditto. 
' — ftrong 293 58 |Cloudy foren. aftern. heavy rain. 
—— Witrle 293 Fair and fun-fhine. 
‘ag|Ditto ftrong’ 29% 56 |Fair and clear, ‘at night rain. 
305. W. freth 297 Heavy thrs. with intervals fair. 
am bl SW. ligt 2918159 Fine brilliant-day: 
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THE 
MONTHLY LEDGER, 
OR 


LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


ongas 400 rad * 





. For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
REFLECTIONS on HUMAN LIFE. 
ie AM a great lover of walking; and it is a 
cuftom fo look back from every rifing ground 
meet with in my perambulation, and examine ~ 
the change of profpeét, and the face and 
& fituation of the country I Have left behind 


“OS me - 

Ihave tranfplanted this good cuftom from my body into my 
mind; which Ihave, for fome years paft, inured to make 
paufes, now arid then, in life ; and reckon over its paft ftages, 
aid the ufes I have adapted them to: and this I fometintes do 

ter a general, aud, at otHer times, in a more particular, 
manner, The diftin@tion of ages, by Solon, into divifions of 
feveri years, is an example of the firit kind ; and has fomething ° 
i it that is juft and natural; and uncommon enough to be 
Worth tranflating ; nahi, 

Vou. L Ee¢ The 






























Refleétions on human Life. 


The feven firft years of life (man’s break of day) 
Gleams of fhort fenfe, a dawn of thought, difplay. 
When fourteen fprings have bloom’d his downy-cheek 
His foft.and blufhful meanings learn to fpeak. 

From twenty-one, proud manhood takes its date ; 
Yet is not ftrength complete till twenty-eight. 
Thence to his fre and thirtieth, life’s gay fire 
Sparkles, burns loud, and flames in fierce defire. 

At forty-two his eyes grave wifdom wear ; 

And the dark future dims him o’er with care, 

On to the nine and fortieth, toils increafe ; 

And bufy hopes and fears difturb his peace. 

At fifty-tix, cool reafon reigns intire ; +? 
Then life burns fteady, and with temp’rate fire. ° 
But fixty-three unbinds the body’s ftrength, 

E’er the unweary’d mind has run her length. 

And when, from feventy, age furveys her laft ; 

Tir’d, the ftops thort—and withes all were pait. 


Of the fecond and more particular kind, I have met with no 
livelier example than that of the illuftrious Paulo Parita, a 
noble Venetian ; who was fent ambaflador, from his Republic, 
to Pope Clement the eighth; and compofed the following 
foliloquy during his refidence at Rome. wherein_he-briefy. 
examines the whole courfe of his paft life. 

Where am 1? What am I doing? What am I defigning i 
I am haftening already to the end of my life, and have hardly 
fo much as theught upon the end of my being !—I am tranf- 
ported ‘with that which I am not fure to poffefs. a-day, and 
neglect to acquaint myfelf with what I muft carry with me 
through eternicy.— Age has naturally a power to aff and 
mortify the body; let it now exert a nobler influence, amd 
exalt and quicken my fpirit !—Summon, O my foul, thy ftraps 
ed and degenerate thoughts; know the dignity of thy con 


dition; and let nothing proceed from thee,. but what may ttuly 


be worthy of thee. 


I fear, if 1 make a fcrutiny into the condu& of my life, 1. 
fhall difgrace my bluthing. reafon by a recolleétion of my. 


vanity.—The tendernefs of my infant ycars was too weak, te’ 


afford matter that could merit my age’s notice; and yet the, 
tears, methinks, which it was fubjeé&t to, might have fore- 
warned me that [ was entering upon a wildernefs of mifery. 
‘In the boyifh years, which fucceeded childhood, I drew in 
pleafure at my eyes and ears; and gave my foul a tincture that 


prepared it for the impreffions of future levity.—Riches, ho- 


nour, and worldly greatnefs, glittered on me from’ a lovely 


diftance; . 
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aiftance ; and retirement, when I heard it talked of, feemed 
flupidity or madnefs.—Thefe conceptions gathered ftrength, 
as {advanced into riper life, from the common confent of all 
men to practife and to. praife as I did; and that moft among 
thofe who were reputed wifeft and moft happy. 

At my entrancé into youth, I applied myfelf to ftudy.—I 
delighted, chiefly, in rhetoric and philofophy; and, having 
the good fortune to meet with excellent mafters, I made a fwitt 
and unufual progrefs.—Yet I cannot help confefEng that it 
added fuel to my native pride. It inflamed me with a thirft of 
praife, and ferved to countenance that felf-love, which ftood 
in need of no incentive.—Knowledge is apt to puff up its 
polliffors.—I dare not fay I poffeffed it; but, if f fhould be 
afked, What fruit I reaped by my ftudies? I think I mighe 
venture to anfwer, That philofophy, if it ‘did not teach me 
truth, awakened and prepared me to receive it. 

For a while I was very earneft in the ftudy of morality ; and 
delighted in it fo much, that I publifhed a treatife on that fub- 
ject; and afterwards, when I was come to man’s eftate, I com- 
pofed, in: dbedience to my father’s particular command, ~an 
elaborate hiftory of my country.—But, while I laboured to 
contribute toward the glory of other men, I-pleafed myfelf 
with a flattering profpect that I too, by thofe my labours, 
fhould have a place in the temple I was building; and live in 
my fame many ages after my death.—Abfurd extravagance of 
eting vanity! as if, what is nothing in itfelf, could gather an 
exiftence from the opinions of others ! 

Next, I gave myfeif wholly up to the fervice and govern- 
ment of my country; and found my way fo plain and eafy, 
that I foon attained great honours, ahd helped to’ fill the fore- 
moft employments.—But, alas! What boaft is this? Am I 
not fenfible that not only the moft bufy, but even the moft 
pleafing, of my, prefent thoughts, will vanifh like a filent 
fhadow ? All thefe dignities and diftinctions, thefe ftate buftles 
and negotiations, with which my mind is fo glorioufly incum- 
bered, will diffolve like fmoke into the wind ; or be withered, 
like flowers, by the beams of that fun which cherifhed them, 
But, unftable as thefe phanta{ms are, and as I know them to 
be, { mutt meditate on them only, My thoughts, however 
reluctant, muft at all times, and in all places, give way to the 
imaginary importance of thefe proud chimeras ; and abandon 
the contemplation of things intrinfically noble. 

Alas! how hard it is to ferve two matters of oppofite mean- 
ings! my reafon and my pride feem to have divided me between 
them.—Pride teaches me to meafure my actions, with regard 
only to outward appearances, by which men father feein happy 

Ee 2 than 
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than are fo.—But reafon is always whifpering me, that patience 
humility, mediocrity, and felf-denial, are the roads which lead 
to felicity.—As I approached to old age, I grew morevand 
more fenfible on which of thefe two fides truth lay ; but 
I perfifted, even againft conviction, and facrificed my peace 
and reft tg careful power and fplendid mifery. 

What then do I wifh? What is it that I am expecting ij. 
If 1 know that my purfuits are follies, what hinders but that 
I change them ?—If, after having wafted the vigour of my life, 
without advantage from fuch applications, I am lefs fatisfied 
than when I began to live, am I weak enough to hope, that 
while I myfelf do not change, the very nature of things fhould 
alter ?—Shall difappointment turn to delight becaufe I am 
fondly in love with pleafure ?—Or fhal] a world, that produces 
nothing but cares, be taught hereafter to abound with com. 
forts, that 1 only may be indulged with new and unnatural 
fatisfaction ? ; 

Look out, my foul, upon thefe ruins that are every where 
fpread around thee! This was once that awful Rome! the 
queen of the dependant world !—Where is now her unbounded 
influence? Where the majefty of her empire? Where are her 
treafures? her triumphs? and the dreadful confequences of 4 
thoufand victories? Are they not the prey of death and time? 
Do they not lie buried in thefe heaps of ruin? And fhalt thou 
be fond of glory? Thou, who canft look down with pity on 
the defolation of a power that drew a chain round the world ;=- 
fhalt thou prefume to pride thyfelf in honours or, diftinGtions? 
or grow vain upon the little preference of a light and momen- 
tary-dignity ? ' 

No; thou, who haft duration and ftability ! thou, who halt 
endure, unwafting, through the changes of eternity ! confider 
better the true rate of things, and proportion thy defire to their 
value.—If they are not of real worth, why then haft thou loved 
them? Why endeavoureft thou to retain them ? Why art thou 
fhaken at a profpeét of thy lofing them? Or, grantiag they 
have in them any thing that may be called a real good, why, 


at leaft, is it not remembered for how fhort a time thou cant 


poets them ? 

A thoufand ways thefe worldly benefits have it in their very 
Nature to deceive us.—While we fuppof their incieafe the 
only means to make us happy, we infenfibly become milerable; 
for we fix cur minds fo intently upon the little we yet want, 
that we continue dead to the enjoyment of all that we were 
before pofteffed of.—The fear of lofing what we have alrcady 
got has a power to impoverifh vulgar minds as effectually ag 
if they really poliefied nothing! And a greater vexation a 
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this the human foul is: not capable of being tormented by.— 
Becaufe, as. the mifery is imaginary, it is boundlefs; and, as 
itdrew its evil from depravity, it can receive no cure from rea- 
fon.—Sirange perverienefs of our nature !—We have our hap- 
pinefs within ourfelves, and are always feeking it abroad :— 
We have our milerics remote, and without, and yet are for 
ever fmarting inward; and tranfplanting tortures to ourfelves, 
which have no roots but in our diligence to excite and nourifh 
our own mifchiefs. 

If we feed the foul with meat which is not proper to her 
nature, what wonder that fhe pines, and can never be fully 
fatisied ?—But, I perceive, while I praife Mary, I am imita- 
ting Martha.—I difcern the right way; but I choofe to travel 
in the wrong, till I have loft myfelf in its intricate windings.— 
Iam troubied and bufied with many things; though I know, 
well enough, there is but one of them fincerely neceffary,— 
Jam birdlimed by the tempting world.—I am given over toa 
yariety of folicitous and grinoing cares, which I hug like 
bleffipgs to my bofom; and am foftened more and more into 
an affection and partiality for thaem.—The love and gratitude I 
owe my friends; the hopes, and fears, and touching tendernefs, 
with which I think of my wife and children; domeftic and 
private ceconomy ; and the weightier concerns of the govern 
ment of the commonwealth ; prefs my thoughts on every fide, 
and afij€& me with purpofes diametrically oppofite to each 
pther. 

Fain would { free my foul and reftore her to her liberty from 
thefe paffions which confine and torture her; but I neither 
know haw nor when to refolve it-—Yet am I comforted, 
however, that I fecl in myfelf a frong defire ‘to exert the pre- 
fogative of my reafon; fince T confider it as a fign, that 
] retain the principles of well-doing. B 
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If the Editor or the Monthly Ledger thinks the following 
Effay will be of any fervice, it is at his difpofal. 


Qn the Partrarity of PAR ENTS. 


T has {ometimes given me pain when I have been in a 
tamily where I have difcovered an evident partiality in 
the conduct of a pzrent, or of parents, towards their. 
children, 
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thildren, who, though entitled to an‘ equal claim of ‘that'px 
ental] tendernefs, which nature has, for the wifeft purpofes 
gmplanted in the human breaft, yet we have inftances of tha 
tendernefs being Javifhed in excefs upon a favourite child, 
‘daughter perhaps, on whom nature may have beftowed a little 
‘more elegance of features, complexion, or fhape ; whilft'a 
brother or a fifters; whofe intelleGual abilities and innate 
good nature fhall at once prepoflefs an impartial perfon in 
their favour, fhal] be treated with indifference, excluded from 
company to make way for a fifter, and be obliged to herd with 
fervants ; glad, even therc, to find a fpark of that humanity 
which their unfeeling parent hath loft. Or, fhould it happen 
that a child be neither bleed with exterior graces, nor yet 
fhine in the more defirable endowments of the mind fo emi. 
mently as a brother or a fifter, yet perhaps be furnithed with 


fuch qualifications as conftitute what is termed common fenfe, 


it does not follow, that a natural deficiency fhould exclude 
fuch a child from thofe privileges Which others, more happilf 
favoured, enjoy ; but certainly calls louder for a clofer -ttens 
tion of the parent in the cultivation of the underftanding; in 
order to draw thofe virtues forth, which by a total negle& might 
remain for ever in obfcurity, and give occafion to an impartial 
world to load.a parent’s character with an opprobrious ftain; 
which a daily experience will convince them they but too 
juftly merited. It would perhaps feem ftrange were I to charge 
this evil upon mothers more efpecially, from whom we uni+ 
verfally expect more delicacy, fenfibility, and a greater flow 
of tendernefs and compaffion, than from our own fex ; yet, fo 
far as my obfervation has led me, the charge is well grounded; 
and I have known fathers, who, I believe, have tried every 
expedient in their power to convince the unthinking mother; 
but in vain, of the impropriety of her condu&. Hence it is 
plain, that this unnatural behaviour does not altogether atife 
from ignorance, but rather from want of a ferious impartial 
retro{pection into her own 2dctions ; or from being blinded by 
an education fimilar to that which fhe is entailing upon her 
daughter: but, if fuch a mother be not entirely devoid of think- 
ing, what muft fhe propofe to herfe.f from a conduct fo utterly 
repugnant to common fenfe? If fhe means to render her 
favourite more pleafing, more accomplifhed, more amiabie, 
in the eyes of the more unprejudiced and judicious part of man- 
kind, the will, in the conclufion, find herfelf grofsly deceived; 
and the child, whom fhe excluded from her favour, fhail anti- 
cipate the darling of her bofom, not only in the kind fentiments 
of mankind, but in the fruition of real felicity; for, while 
vood nature in diftrefs may be compaffionated, a haughty = 
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will: be defpifed, debafed, and difhonoured. It-is not indule . 
aces, carefles, and allowing a daughter to. be gratified in; 
every pettifh fancy, and decorating her perfon to profufion,in 
drefs, that fhall recommend her to mafculine, favour, and. - 
efeem, while the necefiary duties and accomplifhments, rex 
quired in a woman defigned to fill the elevated ftation of wife, 
or mother, are totally overlooked and neglected. ; What. prus . 
-dent man would connect himfelf with a woman, who was 
eer taught to look down, even upon her equals; with a fur. 
cilious contempt? fuch an one: will be impatient ofthe 
geatleft endeavours of others to convince her of what, in their . 
opinion, may feem contrary to her fentiments ; and, as the 
has never been accuitomed to aét in condefcentien, her pride, 
readily takes the alarm when her judgement is difputed, aad: 
there is no alternative but either to {ubmit or forfeit her favours 
Muft not fuch a woman be totally incapable of thofe tender-. 
foothings, which would mollify the cares of. a fond hufband,; 
and- alleviate the diftrefies of a heart formed, to. make. her. 
blefled, did not her own deportment damp. every fentiment.of 
segard,. and break the cord of the fingeref - attachment ? 
fothing, I am perfuaded, wouid fooner. deftray, than a, con- 

’ du@ of this kind, that amity we wifh.to maintain with. the 
female heart, which, while it remains purely. feminine, walk 

neyer want its proper effect. 


Short is the rule, and to be learn’d with eafe, 
~.,+ Retain your gentle felves, and you muf? pleafes 


It is. female foftnefs, blended with an- innocent chearful 
vivacity, that we feek. for in the fex, and we: ftart, as if we 
aferpent, when. we find in woman a.contxary charadter. 
Ifthe young ladies themfelves would but refle& what it is thag . 
endears them to us, that good nature, fenfe, an obliging. wil- 
lingnefs to pleafe, mildnefs of temper, a proper knowledge of. 
fuch family concerns. as are likely to come more immediately 
under their notice, will ever make them. amiable, and-never: 
fail, with a man of fenfe, to fix his affections. on,themvelves, , 
aod repay them with unlimited kindnefs ; furely they: would 
defpife, the indulgences ofan erring partiality, even fromm, 
parent, when it would, in its confequences, have a certain . 
tendency to make them fhunned and avoided by every fenfable 
thinking man. Inftead of having their thoughts entizely oc- 
tupied with an enthufiaftic fondnefs for drefs, parade, and, 
diverfions, ard a conftant expectation of a deference to be paid, , 
to them, would it not be better to make themfelves ac- 
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quainted with more defirable arcomplifhments, fuch as thioh¢’ 
Jay the foundation for rea) efteem and affection, the only folid»: 
bafis for conjugal felicity, and which, under fuch circum: 
ftances, would receive a gradual increafe? But to return’ again ' 
to the parent, from whom, for the moft part, the grand efror ’ 
in education firft takes its fource; a degree of partiality for a’: 
child is an inherent property, but then it ought to be univer.’ 
fally neg A to every child born of the fame parent : Whence: 
then arifes that fhameful negleét and want of affeStion that 
Ihave mentioned ? Whatever may be the caufe, the effects: 
are but too obvious; and inftances are not wanting, where 
children, thus treated, have been put upon determined, and 
perhaps.in fome cafes, defperate, efforts, to get rid of an in- 
fypportable bondage : for, as the inculcation of virtuous prin=' 
ciples has been negle&ted in their education, they have hatu.’ 
rally and infenfibly imbibed fentiments from thofe with whom 
they were under a neceffity of holding converfe, widely diffe< 
rent from thofe which conftitute the bafis of moral-retitude ; 
hence they have thought it no breach of that duty, which they 
were never properly inftructed in, to join themfelves in 
marriage to men beneath themfelves and family, in order te: 
extricate themfelves from a fituation which they looked upon 
to be more debafed than the one they have made choice of, ' 
Others, I believe, who have had a greater fhare of fenfibility;* 
being unable to fupport a life of alienation and contemptuous 
difregard from a parent, have been brought to fuclr a defperate 
pafs, as even to meditate means which might for ever free them 
from taunts and infults, by bidding a laft adieu to the world, 
by the commiffion of fuicide. How can parents, who have. 
thus been the caufe of their childrens ruin and deftru€tion, 
anfwer it to God and their own confciences, when a fataf 
ficknefs fhall awaken their refle&tion, and place their paft': 
actions with gloomy horror before them! I would therefore’ ’ 
with every parent to fcrutinife their own condué with im=’ 
partiality, and endeavour to rectify every little tendency to # 
déviation from the guide of nature, at its very firft appear=’ 
ance, left it gain ground and blind the underftamding ; and, 
like enthufiafm, elude every effort that others may make’ to’ 
correct an erroneous judgement: for it is, pertaps, rather’ ’ 
from a want of due confideration, than defign, that fome:have | 
acted fo inconfiftently with themfelves, who, in other refpedts, ' 
have been poflefled of many amiable qualities, but whieh are, | 
and ever will be, clouded and obfcured by fuch a grofs infult’ 
and attack upon nature. ' 
My chief intention in writing this, is, the fatisfaCtion that’ 
I fhould feel, if I could in fome meafure contribute to relieve 
the 
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the fufferings, and lighten the painful burden which thofe 


‘diftrefled children muft feel, who move in no other fphere but 
“that of fubordination and abje&t fervitude, not only to the com- 


mands of an injudicious parent, but, perhaps, to the unmerited 
chidings of an imperious brother or fifter, in no wife intitled 
toa fuperiority, but as they are allowed to take the example 
from one to whom they look up as to a patron, and io whom 
J now chiefly addrefs myfelf, and could wifh to awake them to 
atimely fenfe of a neceffary and natural duty. 


PHILANDER, 





For te MONTHLY LEDGER, 


A little learning is a dangerous thing 
Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring. Pope. 


HE views, hopes, fears, and difpofitions, of mankind, 
’ are as different as their features ; and, while happinefs is 
the eid defigned by all, the means mankind purfue to attain it 
are different. The avaricious man racks his brain to invent 
lucrative {chemes, and all his faculties are empjoyed in accu- 
inulating “wealth. The ambitious will voluntarily embrace 
poverty, and even facrifice life to acquire fame. The epicure 
ftudies to pleafe his palate, and prefers a favourite dith to the 
joysof heaven. But, among other infatuated beings, there is 
a great number who are peculiarly fond of cutting a figure, as 
it is ‘called, and of thefe are different fpectes; the /ummum 
bonum of fome is to cut a figure on Change, others. would cut, 
afigure upon the ftage, and others at a ball,.in the pulpit, at 
the bar, or an aflembly. Some by attempting to :difplay per- 
fonal or mental accomplifhments which they do not poflefs,: 
and acquirements which they have not attained: hut, of. all, 
the unfuccefsful candidates for,that bubble called Fame, none, 
cut a more defpicable figure than the errant fop and puny, 
witling, who, void of all grace, have flattered themfelves, and. 
would perfuade others, that they are endued with every grace s. 
their affeCtation and volybjlity diftinguifh them ‘from every. 
other clafs of mankind, while their confummate ignorance is 
to be equalled by nothing hut their impudence. They think 
themfe:ves fuperior to every body, while they are, in fact, the 
moft ridiculous of all God’s creatures ; and, though they give, 
themfelves credit for fuperior merit, they are deftitute even of 
one grain. Fools, indeed, flatter their vanity, but their ad- 
Vot. I, F f mirers 
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mirers are only to be found where common fenfe is wanting, 
Happening lately to pafs an evening within a fmall circle of 
judicious friends, one of thefe upftarts introduced himfelf 
amongft us, and took upon him to be the mouth for the whole 
company all the time he ftayed; and indeed he’ cut a fipure, 
though it was a yery contemptible one in the. eftimation of 
every perfon prefent but himfelf. His air diftinguithed him no 
lefs than his tongue; an affectation of fuperior accomplifh. 


ments was difplayed by both. He ftarted fifty different fub- | 


jects, but was mafter of none; and expatiated on’ feveral 
branches of fcience, though he manifefted an ignorance of the 
firft principles of any, and while timid modefty filently bluthed 
at his indifcretion, others of the company, wifer than himéelf, 
“would have corrected his errors, but he would not allow them 
to utter a fyllable before he replied; and treated every one as a 
novice, who attempted to give him better information. Were 
fuch but to fee themfelves as they are feen of mankind in 
general, to whom they would recommend themfelves, nothing 
need be faid to abate their pride and correct their petulance; 
but their felf-deception is fo great, that they pride themfelves 
in the thought of cutting a figure, while the loud laugh, occa. 
fioned by their folly, and the fevereft fatire paffed on. their 
impertinence, is attributed either to the approbation or envy 
of thofe who meant to burlefque their ignorance and effrontery; 
as the wife man juftly obferved ; ‘* /ee/t thou a man wife in bis 
own conceit ; there is‘more hope of a fool than of him.” . But, while 
we defpair of correcting their errors, we may be more’ fuc- 
cefsful in attempting to guard others, not yet intoxicated with 
the fumes of vanity and {clf-importance, from laying them- 
felves open to the cenfure which is fo juftly incurred by many 
who ineffectually attempt to cat a refpecfable figure in fpheres 
of action for which they were not defigned. Nature has 
. furnifhed man with two ears and but one tongue, and deligned 
that he fhould be /wift to hear, and flow to fpeak ; but one might 
imagine the fenfe of hearing was given to fome men in yain; 
their eternal talkativenefs, in all companies, renders them as 
deaf to the initru€tion of fuperior wifdom, as. blind to their 
own foibles. The tongue is, indeed, an unruly member, and 
wifdom only can govern it. Some people {peak with: it by 
rote, like a parrot, and are as hard to be filenced; they only 
repeat fome thoufand times a few quaint phrafes, and common- 
place notions, gleaned frong puerile novels, which ftart up, in 
the republic of Ietters, like mufhrooms, and, like an ephemeron, 
live but a day. Tt is worthy of note, thai good fenfe and great 
volubility, are feldom difplayed in the fame charact:r. Tuofe, 
who think before they fpeak, in general fpcak but little, but 
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tice the better for it; their words follow their ideas; but 
the words of the eternal prdter take the lead of his ideas and 
fentiments. ‘The words of the former, directed by a well- 
informed underflanding, and ** fitly {poken, are like apples of gold in 


he fays, and offers’ thé facrifite of fools, which, like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot, gives but a momentary flath. 
It is the property of ignorance to be over-talkative, as it is of 
deformity to have the moft pride. The means, to prevent or 
remedy the evil complained of, are, for fuch people to ‘* let the 


and their ears with their underftandings more. Ufeful know- 
ledge is not like corn and other goods, an article to be: 
monopolized by a few. Common fenfe, as well as air and 
light, is more or lefs freely communicated to al] ; though mott 
of thofe, who would cut a figure or appear wifer than all the 
rot of mankind, either have, in gencral, a lefs degree of it, 


figure in company, they labour under a peculiar difeafe, fituate 
within the perictanium, near the pineal gland, and had need 


(as it is faid the brain of a prating fool is peculiarly foft) that 
the peccant humour, flowing down copioufly on his unruly 


* mmber, ftimulates it to ation ; and hence fluent’ nonfenfé trickles 


from bis tongue. But to be ferious, ‘* af well thy part, there 
all the honour lies.” Every man has a part to act in the grand 
drama of life; but nature has not qualified anv individual for 
every part in it; in attempting every one, 4 man cannot cut 
atelpeCtable figure in any one. Our ftudies fhould be adapted 
toour talents, and not merely to our inclinations; and our 
duties in life fhould be meafured by the fphere we move in, or 
the circumftances we are placed in.. Thofe who attempt things 
‘towhich their abilities are inadequate, may read their dettiny 
inthe fable of the frog and the ox. Real genius will ever be 
ditinguithed by the judicious, even in its humbleft ftation, 
fom prefumptuous empirici‘m and affectation of every kind. 
“Piomies are pigmies frill, though perch'd on Alps, but pyramids 
ae pyramids in vales.” Every man cannot be the philo/pher, 
the pot, the crator, or bifcrian; and vet every man may be 
weful and refpectable in his proper itstien. Throughout uni- 
Wifal‘nature, there is a jttit {ubordination of parts, yet every 
me bears a'relation to the beauty and order of the whole; men 
lifer to lefs from others, than one ftar disfers trom another in 
magnitude’; and, in fociety, an analogous fubordination and 
tangement of individuals, according to their reipective powers 
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pifures of filuer.”” The latter fpeaks without underftanding what | 


finger of filence be upon their lips,” to exercife them lefs, . 


ormake the worft ufe of it; and while they boaft of cutting a | 


be cut for the fimples. Some moral anatomifts have prefumed — 
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of aétion, would contribute to the good of the whole. Ty 
afcertain, therefore, the nature, number, and ftrength, of our 
refpective talents, thould be the firft objects of our enquiry, (for 
the:-knowledge of our talents muft precede the proper applica. 
tion of them,) and, to exercife them in a manner agreeable to 
the feveral purpofes for which they were defigned, befpeaks 
wifdom, and would contribute at once to the general good, 
and confer a degree of real honour on the individuals of com. 
munity. 

Q. in a corner, 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Refletions on the capricious Humour of fome Men. 


| SI pafs along through life I cannot help obferving, 

“\ amongft other natural and moral phanomena, the pre- 
vailing extravagant humour and difpofitions of mankind, 
There are fome people, who are in many refpects worthy men, 
that difcover fuch a wantonnefs and inftability in regard to 
their friendfhip, as fubjects them to the pity of a few, and 
the contempt of many. They wiil profefs a violent friendthip 
for a perfon on the fhorteft ‘acquaintance, and offer their fer 
vice in the ftrongeft terms to thofe who have the leaft occafion 
for it, and without meaning to render them any. They are 
every thing in the extreme, but nothing long; cannot maintain 
a correfpondence with any perfon without being very intimate 
with him; and yet, on the moft trivial caufe, or even no 
apparent caufe at ail, will change, alternately, from the 
warmett friendfhip to the coldeft indifference. A few months 
ago I accidentially met one of this fpecies, and in half an 
hour’s time he made as free with me as if we had been ac- 
quainted for feven years; he opencd his very heart to me 
without referve, and attempted to gain my friendfhip by every 
proteftation of regard and fervice he could make to me. As to 
fervice, } was fo happily circumftanced as to want none of it, 
and had my happinefs in any degree depended on his intimate 
acquaintance, it would have been very fhort-lived and precari- 
ous. This gentleman, who is of the Proteus kind, in the 
courfe of a few years acquaintance, has changed oftner than the 
feafons, and nearly as often as the. moon. In one month he 
cannot be happy without calling upon me every day, and 
pafling three evenings every weck in my company. In the 


next, he avoids my door, waiks onthe other fide of the way;- 


hangs down his head, and will fearcely {peak if he meets me 
inthe ftrect. He is always either too full of complaifance of 
unmannerly, 
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On. Happinefi. 209: 
utimannerly, too free or too reférved. As thefe metamorphofes 
are aflumed without any apparent caufe, it gives me no uneafi- 
nefs; nor do I take any notice of his puerilities, as I-find I 
cannot mortify him more than by fhewing a filent indifference 
when thefe paroxy{ms of caprice are upon him. . Such a mode 
of conduct as the above character exhibits; which is too : 
general in fociety, is juftly reprebenfible; and an affociation 
with people of fuch a capricious temper ought to. be cauti- 
oufly entered into. An inftability in friendfhip.renders a man 
an improper object for an intimate, and by laying our hearts 
too open to fuch frippery changeable beings, many. incon- 
veniences may enfue which ate catier prevented than remedied. 


Q, in a corner, 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On HAPPINESS. 
APPINESS and mifery, of which we are capable in 


innumerable degrees, confift in different fpecies of /en- 
ation. Aman cannot be happy or miferable without feeling 
himfelf fo. In‘ whatever circumftance we are placed, our 
feelings, whether occafioned by fruition, hope, fear, or expecta- 
tion, render us in the prefent time either happy or miferable 
in a degree; and whatever moft contributes to augment our 
acreeable fenfations is confequently the moft high prized, and 
vice verfa; not for its own fake, or its abjtradt fitne/s or unfit- 
nei, but for its effed?s. A man’s feelings, and not abfira? ideaty 
are to kim the only ultimate teft of the fiblime and beautiful, 
both in theory and practice. Hence the opinions of mankind, 
refpeSting the objects of both, are as different as their taftes 
for food, according to the prefent difpolition of the mind, pre- 
dominant paion, different prejudices imbibed, habits con- 
tracted from the contagion of. popular notions, or the bias 
early impofed on the judgement by ¢ducation. 

The defire of happinefs is an univeffal patlion, and all others, 
whether virtuous or vicious, of which the human mind is 
capable, are excited by this primary innate propenfity of human 
nature. All mankind would. be happy; and. every voluntar 
action is defigned to promote it, either immediately or rea 
motely. But few, indeed, wifely purfue the means adapted 
to procure the greateft degree-of ity yet the error muft ever 
proceed from the impetus. of, padion or a wrong-informed 
judgement, and not from the will or defign of the agent. 

Riches 
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Riches are generally fuppofed to be the effential meats of 
augmenting human felicity in this world; the defire of riches, 
therefore, is proportionately general among mankind. This 
notion, however, is one of the leading errors in human life, 
eafier indeed to point out than to remedy. Ungoverned paffion 
impofes on reafon; the latter only perfuades, while the former 
feems to compel. Experience and obfervation fufficientl 
evince, to the placid difpaffionate part of mankind, that riches 
oftner leffen than increafe the happinefs of its deluded votaries, 
fome of whom, allured by the brilliancy of the golden moun- 
tain, ftick at nothing to make its fummit, but facrifice every 
virtue that would ftop their career or impede their progrefs 
towards it. 

If we make a review of the feveral claffes of people in 
fociety, the reputed rich, upon the whole, appear to enjoy lefs 
than the middling ones: of the former there are more than a few, 
who, poffeffing the means cf acquiring moft of the conveni- 
ences and fuperfluities of life, will fcarcely allow themfelves 


neceflaries. ‘The fear of want is not annihilated by the accu- . 


mulation of wealth, and their “ wifhes,” like their ** /hadows, 
lengthen as their fun declines ;” like a man who attempts to allay 


his thirft with fea water, who the more he drinks, the more . 


his appetite is increafed; fo the incrdinate lover of ‘riches, 
the more he poffefles, the. more he wants to poffefs, the more 
his paffion for riches is inflamed. . Look abroad, fee with what 
induttry, folicitude, and anxiety, many of the already reputed 
rich occupy their refpe@ive ranks and pofts in the field of 
commerce, from which they cannot bear the thought of re- 
turning till death lays his cold hand upon them and they lofe 
the power of action. Like galley-flaves, their paffions have 
chained them to the oar, and their labour terminates not till 
death. Others, enervated by unremitted affiduity, maintained 
day and night, early and late, through a long feries of years, 
at length retire poffefled of what they flatter themfelves will 
render the evening of life happy and ferene; but how often 
are they difappointed, who expect to enjoy life in infirm old 
age, when the feafon for enjoyment is over! Like a man, who 


were to provide, at much labour and expence, a fplendid repat — 


for himfelf, at a time when he has loit both appetite and the 
power of digeftion : fo thefe dupes of vanity fit down at their 
own luxurious boards, in hopes of deriving much pleafure from 
a variety of delicacies, but appalled, and fickening at the very 
fight and fmell of the dainties before them, they are obliged 
to retire to the couch, and leave others, who never fowed with 


them, 
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them, to reap the fruits of thofe labours which themfelves are 
not capable of enjoying, while fome greedy heirs, watching the 
moments as they roll, impatiently wait their exit ; confidering 
them as a itone placed on the mouth of a well, from which 
‘they expect to derive fo much confolation. 

The man, who is not contented in an inferior rank with the 
common neceffaries and conveniences of life, in all probability 
would not be happier were he even to be as rich as Croefus. If 
his defires increafe and expand with the increafe Of wealth, all 
his labours are fruitlefs, and his gold no better than drofs. 
Riches to fuch a perfon are vain, and cannot contribute to 
render him fo happy as many are in poverty: his difeafe is 
mental, -it rankles at heart, and a change of circumftance can 
no more cure him, than a change of colour in clothes would 
alleviate the pains of a perfon in a fit of the gout. 

Men, whofe bodies are free from pain, their minds from re- 
morfe; who poflefs enough to fatisfy the wants of nature, and 
covet feweft of the fuperfluities of life, are far happier than the 
ambitious. .who roll in-riches and luxury, while they have yet 
defires which cannot be gratified; or the avaricious, whofe 
barns are filled with plenty, while they. have not hearts capable 
of enjoying it. , 

Some dezree of mifery inevitably falls. to the lot of all.men. 
Uninterrupted happinefs is to be the portion of the virtuous in 
the world or life that-is to come ;. but they are not to be totally 
exempted from pain or mifery in the prefent. We felt pain 
before. we knew /iz, and are doomed to feel it in fome degree 
(while we remain inhabitants of this fublunary {phere) even 
though we were completely redeemed from it. A degree of 
mifery falls to the fhare of the virtuous as_ well as.the vicious, 
in the courfe of that providence, which alfo maketh the fun to 
fhine upon the evil and upon the good, and fendeth his rain 
upon the juft and upon.the unjuft. The virtuous, however, 
find accefs to a fource of .the moft refined pleafure, a fountain 
which is fealed up from the vicious. If virtue cannot exempt us 
from many of the evils.of human life, it much alleviates them, 
and enables us tg fupport: them ina manner becoming a being, 
who ought to acquiefce with, and fubmit patiently to, the dif- 
penfations of providence. 

The unavoidable miferies of human life are. not, however, 
fo many or great as partial difcontent has reprefented them, 
The troubles of the world, and the miferies_ of human life, 
are, indeed, fubjects upon which much has been faid, and 
much to but little purpofe,. A partial inveftigation of any 
fubject mifleads the judgement, and but few fubjccts of general: 
cgncern are candidly examined. The mind is biaffed by cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances and events that relate immediately to itfelf, and, 
like the jaundiced: eye, is apt to fee all objects of its own com- 


‘plexion, agreeable or difagrceable, according to the capricious 


‘humour that. predominates. When we pafs along profperoufly, 
“ upon the fmooth furface of a fummer’s fea,” we eitimate humah 
life too highly; but, when we are expofed to the bleak winds 
of adverfity, we run into the other extreme, and reprefent it 
as {carcely worthy the defire or acceptance of a rational being. 
‘Whoever philofophically contemplates the conftitution of men 
and things, may, I prefume, fafely conclude that the Authér 
of nature, for. wife purpofes, has not adapted: them to render 
mankind completely happy in this world. The bodies we in- 
form are compofed of the elements, and fubjected to the fame 
Jaws, which aét upon them inceffantly. They are differently 
afcéted by the'viciffitudes of the feafons, and the changes of 
the ‘atmofphere : thefe variations, in the courfe of Gad’s pro- 
vidence, are produdtive'of ficknefs and health, of pleafure and 
pain, which are more or lefs the common lot of all fefh. =~’ 
As the body is not long eafy in one'pofture, fo the mind is 
not long fatisfied in one circumftance, nor can long derive an 
equal degree of. pleafure from one fcene; it foon becomes 
appalled with a continued famenefs. The land{cape or fcené, 
which captivates the mind and -imparts peculiar delight at the 
firtt view, gradually fades and pleafes lefs as it becomes 
familiar to the fenfes. There is mot ‘any terreftrial objéQ} 
{cene, or fcafon, adapted to infpire 2 conftant equal degree of 
pleafure. A change from fummer to winter is agreeable, and 
contributes to ‘augment human felicity ; its gloom, bleak 
winds, and pinching frofts, prepare us to’ enjoy more “fron 
milder fkies in the enfuing genial feafon of fpring. - Interval§ 
of mental indolence or, relaxation, even from happine/s, i the 
prefent conftitution of things, feem as neceflary to happines, 
as reft and fleep are to exercife and health. The natural evilg 
of life, of which we fo much coniplain, are frequently thé 
means of augmenting human happinéfs. ‘There is not any 
erfon that enjoys health fo much at ahy time, as after having 
Feen taught or put in mind of its value ‘by a fit of fickriefs; 
nor do any péeople-relith their food fo well, as thofe who have 
acquired it by the pains of induftry ; for fuch have generally 
the keeneft appetite as well as the beft ‘digeftion. -Thus,"in the 
courfe of God’s providence, the ills of which we complain are 
rendered fubfervient to our happinefs; and, by defiring to enjoy 
mote in this world than we can reafonably expect, we enjoy 
Jefs than we might otherwife derive from the conftitution of 
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Marti, favoured ina fuperior degree, endued with the greateft 
capacity for happinefs, and with the greateft powers to acquire 
it, feems to be the moft difcontented and unhappy being in the 
univerfe. He is diflatisfied with the world, and with himfelf, 
goes on through life complaining, and yet at length quits it 
with reluctance. | 


“« Patience, that artis the- mind for every flate, 

‘¢ Has taught us lefs to feel affliction’s weight ; 

“¢ They, who can bravely bear the woes of life, 

‘¢ Steer, fafe and fteady, through a fea of ftrife ;. d 
“¢ While they, who pine, quit hope, to feed their grief, . 
“¢ Embofom anguifh, and refift relief.” 


Of the feveral paffions which agitate the human mind, that 
of ingratitude to the fource of all our bleffings is the moft 
unworthy of a dependant being who has no. claim on the 
hounty of providence, no merit to recommend him to the 
complacence of his Maker: unworthy of any bleffing, he 
would grafp all, and while he abufes thofe already pofieffed, 
incellantly covets more. ; ; 

Ingratitude is the very reverfe to a fpirit of devotion, and 
while it prevents our accefs to the main fource-of confolation 
under the calamities to which human nature is incident, fo it 
adds to our real calamities a train of imaginary ones, which 
we are left unavailably to deplore. 

The natural temporary evils of life are indeed not a few, 
but the artificial ones are very numerous. We afflict ourfelves 
more than we are afflicied. Many of the events which we 
deem unfortunate, and with a criminal temerity charge upon 
nature or providence, are the offspring of our own impradence. 
From the indulgence of licentious defires, and the vain at-' 
tempts to gratify them,.the far greater part of the mifcries of 
mankind are’derived. “Phe warts of nature are but few com. 
pared with pride’s, that potent enemy to happinefs ; for they: 
are infinite. Every indulgence of lawlcis paffions, every 
deviation from the law of rectitude, is offenfive to our Maker, 
and will be produdtive of a proportionate degree of evil to our- 
felves, either immediately or remotely; but our offences are 
tgeravated to the higheft degree, when we prefume wantonly 
to arraign the wifdom and goodnels of providence by imputing - 
the Sonhtbenions of our neglect, or the mifapplication of our 
talents, to the conftitution of nature, or to him who ordained 
and fuperintends it. Ceafe, therfore, to ‘* charge God foalifb- 
i.” ‘The difpenfations of his providence are infcrucable ; but 
doubtlefs unerring wifdom znd gogdnefs direct them all. The 
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affliftions which come upon us unforefeen, and which neither 
our wifdom nor prudence can prevent or remove, it becomes 
us to bear with patience and refignation. By reftraining the 
excurfions of fancy, and by keeping a eonftant check upon our 


paffions, we may avoid many occalions of pain and forrow, _ 


and enjoy the bleffings that fall to our lot with thankfulnefs; 
confidering, that though heaven grants us not fo many as we 
could with to poflefs, yet we have received more than we have 
rightly applied. ; 

To be as happy in this world as heaven defigns we fhould 
be, and to obrain a rational hope of unmixed felicity in futurity, 
nothing can fo much contribute as the knowledge of ourfelves, 
with the relation we ftand in-to the gracious Father of us all, 
and to the beings around us. We fhould then be led to form 
the jufteft idea of our feveral religious, focial, and relative, 
duties, and of what we might reafonably hope and defire in 
this life, as well as in that which is te come. Affifted by the 
beft wifdom, we fhould be able to diftinguifh between our 
fuperior and infesior interefts, and to purfue both in a manner 
becoming rational and accountable creatures, preferring the 
former, yet thankfully accepting the latter. Every bleffing 


_ allotted to us we fhould endeavour to make the beft ufe of; 


and in every fcene and ftage of life acquiefce and reft fatisfied. 
with the difpenfations of providence. By repining in affliQion 
we do but augment our fuffering, and for want of refignation 
under unavoidible calamities, we do but increafe them. 
This life is doubtlefs a probationary one, and defigned by 
the Author of our being as preparatory for a better. We are 
like travellers bound to pafs through a country interfperfed with 
fome gloomy wildernefles and dseary defarts: thofe indeed who 
have no hopes of ultimately poileffing a better inheritance, 
may lie down, complaining and difpirited, and fink under the 
fatigue of the journey ; but the wife and virtuous, who expect 
to reft from their labcurs beyond the confines. of terreftrial 
exiftence, are encouraged to pafs along with alacrity, chear- 
fulnefs, and refignation; humbly truiting, that whatever pains 
may attend their fhort pilgrimage are defigned to prepare 
them for the enjoyment of an infinitely fuperior good ; and 


thefe look down with a noble contempt on the illufive tranfient 


pleafures of vice, while their fond votaries become the objects 
of their pity, and are remembered in their prayers., 

I lately made a friendly vifit to a gentleman who had nearly 
attained his eightieth year, and was much pleafed with the 


obfervations he made on feveral intercfing fubjeéts. On part- 


ing he took me by the hand, and addrefled me to the following 
purport, ——— “I have known and refpeéted you from your 
childhood; 

’ 
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childhood ; you are but a young man, and may Jive many 
years after I fhall be dead, and perhaps forgotten of all the 
jiving; remember time is precious and uncertain to the 
youngeft; make the beft ufe of the prefent world, and you 
may hope for more happinefs in « future one. In the courfe of 
God’s providence I have received more good than I have either 
merited or rightly ufed, and have derived lefs from the una- 
voidable calamities of human life than I might have done. 
God, who is wi/dom and goodnefs itfelf, afflicts not willingly 
the children of men ; it is for their goed that it is his plea/ure to 
fubject them to pain of any kind; it is not to difplay omnipo- 
tence over his weak creatures who are but worms, but to 
exercife his goodnefs, that he fecs meet to adminifter to them 
fome bitter potions with their {weet cordials. Endeavaur to 
endure patiently the affli@ions which you cannot remedy, and 
you will feel lefs from the unavoidable evils of life in fub- 
mitting to them, than by complaining of them. J once was 
young, but now I am eld; the infirmities of age are increafing ;— 
there feems but a ftep between me and the grave; wishiale 
death has already laid his cold hand upon me: refigned under 
the prefent painful -difpenfation of providence, which millions 
before me have endured, and thankful for the paft pleafurable 
ones which I too much abufed, I ‘* wait the great teacher, death, 
and Ged adore.”” On a review of my life, 1 find that I 
neglected to do many things which | might and ought to have 
done; fhould have omitted doing many which I have done, 
and that fome of the repeated good things which I have done, 
might have been better done; I having nothing whereof to 
boaft oz: complain, except my ingratitude; but poflefling 
‘afpirit of repentance towards God my maker, and of charity 
to all men, not excepting my very enemies, 1 have but little 
to fear, and much to hope, from the mercy of God, ** who 
dnows my frame, and remembers that I an: but dufi.” The awful 
attributes of God are the frequent fubjects of my meditation ; 


his mercy conftitutes my fone in the evening of age, and his 


grace wil!, I humbly truft, illume me through the darkfome 
vale which I muft foon pafs alone. The anticipation of the 
fcene is folemn, but-not dreadful ; I do not repine againft the 
hand of providence that is filently conducting me to the com- 
mon fepulchre of all my fathers: ** Duf? thou art, and to dujt 
thou foalt return.” 1 do not even wiin the fhade on the dial of 
my life fhould ftand ftill or go one degree backward: I con- 
fider that it is as natural to die as to be born; to go out of this 
world as to come into it; it is the common lot of all ficth; 
of princes as well as peafants ; of rich as well as poors of the 
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wife as well as unwife; and of the learned as. well as up. 
learned : and | wifh it may be your principal concern to guard 
againft that evil day, by preparing early for that fhock which 
no mortal can fhun.” 


yan 
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Jo the EpitoR of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


OUR infertion of my former letter I confider as a token 

of your refpect for the good intentions of the writer, if 

not of your approbation of its contents. It was not long after 
I made you a promife of fending you my future thoughts on 
mifcellaneous fubje¢ts, that a circum{tance occurred which 
drew me from my ref:dence, at the feat of my grandfather, to 
the metropolis. About the middle of .my journey, the fore- 
fprings of my chariot fuddenly brake, and let me down, but 


without doing me any material injury. I was a little difcon. . 


certed when a peafant, who was at work near the fpot, in- 
formed me there was no carriage to be hired in the neighbour. 
hood, in which I might purfue my journey; but as he was 
conducting me to a fmall inn, which he told me was the only 
one in the parifh, and the firft houfe in the adjacent village, 
I was a little relieved from my anxiety by his information, 
that their fmith was a genius man, a good /cholard, and would 
reQlify my own carriage by the next morning. I foon arrived 
at the manfion in which | propofed, if poffible, to take up m 
abode. I found it the model of antiquity, and the ftandard of 
village neatnefs; and I had no fooner lifted my foot over the 
lofty threfhold of the parlour door, than I was {truck with the 
near agreement of the place with the fallowing defcription of a 
modern poet. 


“© The white-wafii'd wall, the neatly fanded floor, 

“© The varnifh’d clock, that click’d bebind the door, 
“¢ The cheft, contriv’d a double debt to pay, si 
*¢ A bed by night, a cheft of drawers by day. 

*¢ The pidtures, plac’d for ornament and ufe, 

“¢ The twelve good rules, the royal-game of goofe ; 
** The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
'*¢ With afpen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay.: 
** While broken tea-cups, wifely kept for fhow; 
-* Ranged o’er the chimney, gliften’d in a row.” 


T‘fat me down on an ancient cane-bottom’d couch, (an 
article by which this parlour was fuperior to dolor Gold- 
{mith’s,) and had no fooner fixed my eyes on fome pieces of 
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painted glafs, difperfed in irregular forms along the top of the 
window, than my hoftefs made her appearance. She began as 
fhe entered the room, and before fhe had finifhed her tokens 


-of refpect, to give me her account of thefe relicks of antiquity : 


J liftened with attention to a detail which informed me, on 
the authority of her firft hufband’s father, that this glafs was 
collected by his uncle, (who was a good chriftian man,) and 
placed there as a fign of his royalty to his king and religion, 
when the church-windows were broken to pieces by the 
wicked rebels in the civil war. She was going on with fome 


~ honeft refle&tions on the cruelty and ungodlinefs of thofe times ; 


but finding her warmth begin to kindle, on a fubjeét which I 
could not fuppofe her likely to throw much light upon, I 
adverted to one more within her fphere, viz. dinner; and dif 
mifled my woman to affift her. Having, in the next place, 

iven the neceffary orders for the reparation of my vehicle, I 
found myfelf at leifure to indulge in a chain of reflections, 
which the humble quietude of the place contributed not a little 
toinfpire. The fubftance of them, and of the future occur- 
rences of the day, I fhall employ a leifure hour in attempting 
to commit to writing. 

It has been a fubje& of difpute among fome men, which is a 
ftate'of greater perfection, the facial or the folitary? whereas 
neither of thefe appears to me to be complete without the 
other. 

The example of Jefus, the model of all perfection beneath 
the fun, and which ought to be confidered as a pattern for 
pur imitation, informs us otherwife. In the marvellous ac- 
‘count of his life, we fometimes find him in the market-places, 
jn the fynagogues, and at feftival entertainments ; and we find 
him alfo retiring from the croud into a defart, or a garden, 
end there employing himfelf in a more immediate intercourfe 
with his Father, in meditation and prayer. In imitation of 
this fpotlefs example, we alfo may, doubtlefs, lead public 
lives, both innocently and ufefully, converfing with, and doing 
good to, men; mutually fowing and reaping the feveral ad- 
vantages and endearments of human fociety. But becaufe the 
pleafures of converfation, when too freely tafted, are intoxi- 
cating and dangerous ; becaufe the temptations to evil which 
it furnifhes are various; it is our great intereft frequently to 
retire from them, to mental recollection and folitude. A dif- 
fipation of thought is the natural and unavoidable effeA of 
much converfation in the world ; where we cannot help fquan- 
dering a great deal of our time upon objects of {mall im- 
portance in themfclyes, and often of no concern at all as 
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We roll-on in a circle of empty pleafures, and aré continually - 


delivered over from one flight amufement to another; ever 
feemingly very bufy, but frequently in reality very idle; 
applying ourfelves to the purfuit of thofe things which ft 


becomes us moft to neglect, and neglecting the “ one thing 


needful,” which it becomes us moft to purfue. This gives us, 
by degrees, fuch a Jevity and wantonnefs of mind, as renders 


us incapable of ferious reflegtion, and refufes admittance to all 


ferious thoughts ; makes our clofet a terrible place to us, and 
folitude the heavieft of all burdens. 

It is our duty and our privilege, our chief honour and hap. 
pinefs, to be acquainted with God; but this acquaintance 
cannot be effetually made, unlefs we frequently diveft our. 
felves of other acquaintance, and enter into the clofets of our 
own minds, for the purpofe of an awful communion with 
him. When we have called off our thoughts from worldly 
engagements and purfuits, then, and not till then, are we at 
Jiberty to fix them on the beft, the moft deferving, and moft 
defirable obje&t, even upon God himfelf; to ftudy his glorieus 
nature and perfection ; to imprint a filial awe of them upon 
our hearts; a lively fenfe of his perpetual fuperintendence and 
merciful regard; to abound in devout application to him, in 


acts of petition and praife ; to open all our wants, and unfold — 


all our griefs, and to exprefs our entire dependance .on his 
providence, till, by often dwelling on fuch thoughts and ree 
fleGtions as thefe, we have made them familiar, habitual, and 
almoft natural, to us. Nothing can more refine, raife, and 
ennoble our nature, than converfation of this forts for as it is 
the moft effectual means of advancing us in the knowledge of 
God, fo doth it affift us towards attaining a true knowledge 
of ourfelves. He, that would thrive in his temporal affairs, 
muft often balance his accounts, examine his gains and his 
loffes, and fee what proportion they bear to each other; con- 
fider where his conduct may have been defe€tive, and how he 


may, in future, reGtify it. The fame vigilance and care are. 


requifite in our fpiritual concerns alfo ; and we can never exert 
them fo effectually as where privacy and filence befriend our 
enquiries, When the importunity of outward objects ceafes, 
when the noife and avocations of a troublefome world are laid 
afide, we can enter upon thefe fearches without difficulty, and 
finifh them without interruption. We may then take a diftiné& 
view of what paifes in our minds unobferved at other times ; of 
our hidden inclinations and averlions; of the fprings which 
fecretly move us in all our purfuits ; of the temptations which 
moft frequently befet and foil us; of the ground — we 
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have loft or gained in our feveral encounters in the world. A 
knowledge of this fort cannot fail to excite humiliating re- 
fie&tions on our infirmities and weaknefs ; but this conviction 
naturally leads us to look up to the God of all -ftrength, with 
whom is ‘* plenteous redemption.” p oe} 
‘In refletions of this fort, time infenfibly paffed away, ‘till 
my attention was unexpectedly called off to the bufinefs of the 
table. ‘The old lady, who by this time had made an addition 
to the antiquity of her drefs, fat herfelf down at the head of it, 
and with .an air, which befpoke more of hotpicality than {kill 
in punctilio, entreated me to bring my chair and fit down by 
her; Betty likewife: was defired to bring hers,, for that, ac- 
cording to old Englifh cuftom, we could wait upon ourfelves.; 
] was unwilling to, give pain toa mind capable of fo much 


_ benevolence, and therefore feconded her. requeft by my. orders. 


Betty was no fooner. feated, than the old lady propofed, thar, 
by. my leave, fhe fhould fay grace; for, added fhe, ‘<T lave 
to fee young fervants brought forward in fuch good chriftian 
duties.” . The goodnefs of the motive was a bar to any objec- 
tion on my part; but the girl, being already embarrafled by 
kindnefs, could not comply; our hoftefs, therefore, civilly 
declined giving me the trouble, and performed the office her- 
felf. I was fo ftruck -with this frefh fpecimen of native fim- 
plicity and unmeaning. ceremony, that I could not refrain 
trom afmile; but this was kindly conftrued into a fign that [ 
liked the provifion, and produced many preffing invitations to 


. freedom in helping myfelf ** without any invitation at all.” 


Finding myfelf much incommoded by intreaties, I had the 
happinefs to ftart a fubjet, which engaged the good woman 
ina narrative, that.lafted without intermiffion fill | arofe from 
table. I now began to think of fome amufement for the afters 
noon, which might be at once pleafing to myfelf and ufeful ta 
ethers, I had hitherto feen but little of the village, and, was 
therefore an incompetent judge of its. wealth or its indigence, 
I reflected, however, that my delay might be providentially 
ordered, for the benefit of cheerlefs infirmity gr poverty, which 
the utmoft induftry could not prevent, I therefore determined 
to fpend the remainder: of the day in vifiting the cottages of 


_ this piace. A detail of every occurrence, in this general vifit 


would be more tedious than interefting ; but I met with fevera 
fcenes ‘which I cannot think unworthy a recital, and fhall 
therefore give you them in my next. E 


For 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


T O confider: how few there are amidf the multitude of 


authors in every branch of literature, but efpecially ir 
poetry, that bear the fignature of original genius, may afford 
a fubje& for fpeculation neither unpleafant nor ufelefs. Té 
trace the caufes‘of the declenfion of: that vigorous fpirit, with 
which many of our former poets abounded, and the origin’ of 
that famenefs and infipidity fo obfervable in moft of the prefené 
generation. . 
The fame manner vifibly runs through their produétions; 
an eafy verfification, accompanied by ‘a tritenefs of fentiment 
and language; they feem moulded into the fame form, and 
few poflefs any peculiar excellency that diftinguifhes their pers 
formances from thofe of all other writers: they feem cone 
tented to float along the fame gentle ftream, a ftream never 
fubject to inundations ; it-never elevates nor furprizes, never 
overflows its banks with irrefiftible force, or pours along the 
valleys with a noble impetuofity. 
‘This'cannot, I think, arife from. a defe& of native oripis 
nality, or from the prefent times wanting.men of equal gentu¥ 
to tho of former ages: the caufe muft be fought for im fome- 
thing foreign to the individuals; in the fituation, tafte, and 
manners of a people, the ftate of literature, and the period of 
civilization. . 
When mankind are firft emerged from ignorance and bar- 
barifm, they poffefs both the virtues and the vices in.an emi- 
nent degree ; we meet with inftances of gratitude and friend- 
fhip, of fo exalted and fublimea nature, as claim our admirds 
tibn and furprife: and, at that period, proofs of favage ferocity 
are ftill remaining, that fhock every feeling of the ‘humam 
heart. As fociety advances in its progrefs, the introduétion 
of refinement and of luxury, weakening the fprings of aétions 
and blunting the edge both of vice and virtue, contraéts the 
heart, and teaches mento conceal their genuine fentiments ? 
thus are they rendered incapable of the great and exalted dif- 
lay of virtue, that in the’ firft ftages of fociety had fo eminent- 
iy diftinguifhed them, and the only compenfation, for the 
lofs, is the banifhment of favage juftice, to make room fora 


lax adminiftration of laws, framed by the wifdom of legi-' . 


flators. In the fame manner the poets, amidft a people where 
literature is making its firft advances, though fubjeét to ine- 

uality and incorreGinefs, difcover a vigour of thought, and 
drength of imagination, that are rarely to be met with in 
refined nations, debilitated by effeminacy and luxury, .and 
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chained by the fetters that eriticifm has forged; for here the 
fre of original genius is greatly weakened, if not wholly ex- 
tinguithed, and a fpecies of triviality and prettinefs is in- 
troduced into compofition, confonaat to the fale tafte of the 
times and the vitiated manners of the people. Men of educa 
tionare taught to pay too great a deference ‘to thofe writers, 
who are for teaching poetry, as they do geometry, by rules and 
piecepts: a curfory knowledge of which may be: ufeful to 
regulate the erring flights of imagination, but if ftricly at- 
tended to, unlefs a writer is elevated highly above mediocrity, 
tnlefs his talents are remarkably ftrong and vigorous, it is odds 
but it deftroys the natural bent of his genius, and brings him 
down to the meannefs of imitation: an attentive ftudy of 
critical precepts has a fimilar effe&t on an original genius that 
adead weight has upon a fpring, it weakens the principle of 
ation: it may make a correct and difcreet writer, it may 
cary him on in a fmooth uninterrupted courfe of regularity 
and order, it may prevent any deviation from the ftrict rules 
of conftruction, but, before it has confined him in the trammels 
of art, it will be found to have clipped the branching wings of 
genius. If writers would purfue the dictates and impulfes of 
their own minds, if, inftead of confining themfelves to forms, 
imitating popular productions, and following the beaten traét 
that has been trod by others, they would dare to think inde- 
pendently and deliver themfelves to the guidance of their own 
genius, then might we hope to {fee original productions ; pro« 
du&tions, lively, eafy, and natura]. I appeal to the feelings 
of the few, who. have an ear to judge of poetry, and: an 
imagination to be warmed by her genuine enthufiafm, by whom 
ae they moft delighted? by the regular and corre writer, 
whofe performances .the niceft critical difcernment cannot 
find defective, when judged by his favourite ftandard ; or by 
the bard, who, {corning to be’fettered by the rules of art, 
foars on expanded’ pinions through the realms of fancy, 
plucks her luxuriant flowers to adorn his btows, and with a 
noble wildnefs ranges them in rich diforder ? 

To me it appears, imagination ought to be the firft fubje& 
of cultivation ; inftead of reftraining her juvenile fatlies, the 
ought to be cherifhed and fupported till her powers are arrived 
to full maturity; then art is not likely to have the fame per- 
nictous tendency. as in the firft dawn of genius, and fhe may 
ar without danger of diminution, the fober rules :of ‘criti- 
cifm. : 

Thus fhould we fee every writer fhining in his native 
colours, we thould te able’ to trace his diftinguifhing ex- 
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cellency, and, inftead of the cold lifelefs productions that are: 
frequently offered to the public patronage, we fhould be 
favoured with performances that would delight the imagina.-. 
tion and affect the heart; in a word, that would bear the 
genuine ftamp ef genius. : 


z 





Forth MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Reflections on Autumn, in a Letter to a Friend. 


Dear Friend, 


N compliance with your requeft, I fend you a few reflee- 
tions on the prefent feafon of the year, which bears fome 
analogy to my prefent indifpofition. It was kind in you te 
admonifh me to turn my thoughts upon the fubjedt, as ir 
cannot fail of teaching fome important leffon that may be 
ufeful to me: convinced of the propriety of the hint, I con 
fidered how I might make the beft improvement of the feene 
which autumn difclofes to our view. 


je& was, the change i perceived had taken place throughout 
the vegetable kingdom, from the time of my going out of the 
country to the time of my return into it. A few weeks a 

the foliage of the trecs was lively and beautiful; but their 
bloom is over, their ftrength is exhaufted, and their beauty is 
faded. The ftem which fupported them can bear them no 
longer. The very means of thcis exiftence are now the caufe 


fiance, leaves them fickly and languid,. and makes their 
varied colours fade. Can the young and healthful turn away 
from the impertant lecture which autumn would read to them? 
Is it poffible the noife and buftle of the werld fhould overcome 
the powerful voice in which the feafon calls upon them te 


bloom will be over, their ftrength fail, and they,, like leaves, 


You may think, perhaps, that you have but juft begun your 


fore may refolve to fill yourfelves with co/fy wine, and let ne 


rofe-buds before they be withered, that you will not go without your 
part 


The firft remark which occurred to my mind on this fubs i 


of their decay ; the moifture, that fed them, changes them now | 
into rottenne(s ; the air, that raifed them to life and vigour, 
now perifhes them on the ftock; the fun, which infufed -its 
genial warmth into all their pores, having retired to a greater 





confider their end, and to be wife? To. think, how foon their » 
mutt fall lifelefs to the earth from which they ongnety fprang. | 


{pring ; your fummer muft be {pent ere the autumn of your = 
life fhould take place and produce fuch fad effects; and theree > 


flower of the {pring pafs by you; that you will crows yourfelves with -’ 
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part of pleafure, but will leave tokens of ycur joyfulnefs in every 
eee . ‘ 
Isthis you determination? then attend to the remarks of 


the wife man. Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 


heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the fight of thine eyes: but mark what follows; 


‘jt is the voice of wifdom, fhe it is that warns thee, if this is 


thy refolve : know thou, young as thou art, to thee in the bloom 
of life it is fpoken, Kuow thou, that for all thefe things Ged will 
bring thee into judgément. And how will you appear in his 

fence? prefuming upon your youth will be no excufe, for 
God has no where promifed to give you health and long life, 
neither have you reafon to think an early death may not prove 
your lot; any churcheyard will fhew you monuments over 
thofe of your own age, who were fnatched away by an early, 
ifnot a fudden, death; and how do you know but you may be 
the next to receive the fummons? the food, you have taken 
for your nourifhment, may be the means of your decay ; the 
ait, which has fo often revived and ftrengthened you, may 
chill your blood, and impede its circulation ; or the fun, which 
has made you fo gay and chearful, caufe the burning fever to 
feize your frame, deprive you of your reafon, and level you 
with the duft. 

Are thefe cafes very uncommon? Do we not often fee the 
worm feed’ on rofes which fall decayed and withered ere their 
prime? Confider then, you that are in the fpring of life, 
that, before it opens into the full blaze of noon, darknefs may 
come upon you, a languifhing ficknefs may bring on your flate 
of autumn ; and, as thefe faplefs branches drop their withered 
leaves, which once -appeared ornamental, as if afhamed or 
unable to keep them any longer, fo will the world and all its 
delufive pleafures, which now fill you with pride and amufe 
you with yain hopes of promifed joys in a long circling round 
of years to come, fhake off your company, and refu‘e you its 
fupport : your attempts to cleave to it will be in vain; as the 
leaves of the tree, fo muyft you and the world quit mutually 
your grafp will then be too weak to lay hold on it, 2s well as 
that will be without ftrength to detain you; and as thofe 
withered leaves are left to perifh on the ground, unaffifted and 
unlamegted by the branch that bore them, fu will you be left 
deltityte and friendlefs, #nlefs you follow the advice given 
you hy an infpired writer, and remember now thy Creator in the 
dys of youth, while the evil day comes not, nor the years draw nigh 
when thou fhalt Ja I have ina pleafure in them. 

Thus | would addrefs the young, the gav, and the — 
Iefs 5 thofe, who are farther advanced, I look upon as the falling 
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leaves : let them teach you not to glory in your own ftrength, 


your learning, your riches, your honour, for they will foon' 


all die away. Let not your wifdom lie ufelefs in the ver 
circumftance for which it was given to affift you. Childhood 
and youth you have proved to be vanity : O let them not have 
caufe to upbraid the full ftrength and force of manly reafon: 
now you enjoy it in its prime, ‘ aflert its injured rights,” and 
fhew what is the real dignity of man. Strength and learning, 
riches and honour, if rightly confidered, are as beautiful 
ornaments to the foul, as the leaves, when in their full bloom, 
are to the trees: but they were not defigned merely as orna- 
ments, any more than the leaves, for no other ufe than to look 
beautiful. We know the wife Creator made not any thing in 
vain. Ufe and beauty are united throughout all his works, 
In like manner the talents, given to man, are not given for 
mere fhew, but ufe, and are defigned for the benefit of fociety, 
as well as for himfelf; and all, that can receive advantage 
from them, have, in fome fort, a right to expect it ; happy is 
it for thofe who ftudy to improve the gifts nature has endowed 
them with, and aré willing to impart the benefit of them to 
all who will receive the bleffing. But mifery a:vaits thofe 
who enjoy the pleating powet of doing good, yet turn ‘ con- 
federate in vice, join in league with fin,” who juprify the 
wicked, and take away the righteoufne[s of the righteous from him: 
as the fire devoureth the flubble, and the flame confumeth the chaff, 
fo their root fhail be as rottennefs, and their bloffom go off as dup. 
To avoid this, employ your talents in following the example 
of him who went about doing good. If you are learned, teach 
the ignorant; if rich, relieve the poor; if honourable, ufé 
your intereft for thofe who have none to plead tor them ; let it 
be your ftudy to find out merit cloathed. in rags, and your 
glory to raife up thofe who fit forrowing as in the duft: then 
fhall you be.as a tree planted by the water fide, whofe waters fail 
not ; the dew fhall lie all night upon your branch. Like the hof- 
pitable cak, which extends its friendly arms far and wide, as 
if to invite the faint and weary to refrefh themfelves under the 
retreat, fo fhall the diftrefled fly to you for refuge, the blefing 
of him that was ready to perifo foall come upon you, because you 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherle{s, and him that bad 
none to help him; and caufed the widow's heart to fing for joy. 

You, whofe grey hairs fhould appear as a crown of glory, 
whofe time, ftrength, and fortune, have been engaged in far 
different purfuits than fecuring your eternal happinefs ; which, 
erhaps, has feldom had a place in your thoughts: to youl 
would beg leaye to fay, have you feen fo many revolvin 
feafons, 
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‘feafons, and are yet fo engaged amidft the hurry of the world 
that you cannot perceive the lapfe of time ? Have fo many 


{prings and autumns pafled unheeded? Do you forget that you 
are old? If fo, let me now entreat you to begin, though late 
in the evening of your life, to remember and put in practice 
your early refolution, left your fun fhould fuddenly go-down, 
and the night come on in which no man can work, ‘Learn in- 
ftruction from this feafon of the year, which fuggefts a juft 
embiem of the ftage of life to which you have attained ; eyen 
‘your autumn is upon the decline, and all your glory withered 
away like the leaves from yonder barren tree; your laft feafon 
for reflection and improvement is come; many returning funs 
have chid your delay, no more may be permitted to admonifh 
you 5 therefore make the beft ufe of the prefent and be wife 
ere it is too late. 

Thefe, my dear friend, are the reflections that a meditation 
upon the fall of the leaf has afforded. I could not help turn- 
ing moralift, and making an application, of the phenomena of 
the prefent feafon, to the different ftagés of human life; how 
far they may be of ufe to you I know not, it is happy for you 
that the regularity of your conduct makes all the admonitions 
and cautions herein contained needlefs; O that thofe who 
walk not fo circumfpeétly would be'wife, and confider their latter 
end, before the things which make for their everlafting peace are 
for ever hid from their eyes! 

I am your’s, 


! 


A. T. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


M ONG the beauties of magnanimity, there is none of 
A. a nobler quality, than the power of forgiving injuries. 
t throws a majelty over the’ mind, and illuftrates the perfon 
with an air of fweetnefs and ferenity. We ought the more to 
admire it, fince, where-ever it is found, it is in company with 
the fublimeft virtues: there not being room for it in a narrow, 
vulgar, foul, becaufe overfilled with little fentiments, fuch 
as have their rife and revolution within the circle of felf- 
intereft. 
But the brutal paffion of revenge, and a malicious memory 
for mifchief, are become fo fhamelefs and licentious, that it is 


~dmmon to hear refolutions of retained-malice avowed coldly, 


and in ‘general expreffions; fuch as fitting upon people’s 
fkirts; finding a time to be even with them; and the like 
malignant filly phrafes, whereby the burnings of an inward 
hatred feem to ftruggle for eruption. 
Methinks 
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246 On forgiving Injuries. 
Mcthinks a fufficient fortification againft fo abje& a frail 


might be drawn from fuch natural refieétions as thefe: that, 


in violently returning wrongs, we do nothing but what beafts 
can do more readily. That, in malice, the moft exalted 
noble is but on a level with the loweft flave: whereas, to 
pardon, is an act of fovereignty; and, however inferior we 
were before to the perfon who has injured us, from the moment 


in which we forgive him, we exchange conditions and become 


fuperior. 

But fince many, who have no ambition to be thought men 
of virtue, would yet gladly be efteemed wife, it may be an 
argument of more perfuafion, that this propenfity to revenge 
is a mark, not of mean-fpiritednefs only, but of ignorance, 
The man of knowledge can never be enough furprized at 
common wrongs, to be inflamed into a refentment, either too 
malicious, or too violent. His wifdom has inftructed him, 
that, where-ever we find men, we fhall be fure to find injuries ; 
and, that there is a neceffity of its being fo, from the incom- 
patible and oppofite wills, humours, and interefts, among 
mankind, 

Should the treacherous, the {ufpicious, the covetous, the 
infolent, or the reproachful, behave themfelves otherwifé than 
we could have expected from their natures, we might be jufti- 
fied in our wonder at it. But why fhould we exprefs amaze- 
ment at what it was natural for us to depend on? Why be 
angry with the inconfiderable? Moit of thofe, who provoke 


and offend us, deferve rather our grief and pity; for they are’ 


no more in their own hands, than a madman or an ideot is; 
and we make a poorer figure than our pride allows us to 
belicvey when we difquiet ourfelves on fuch weak motives. 
When a fool throws a ftraw at us, it were to feem light -to 
feel the weight: and he will never enjoy reft, who is not 
mafter of refolution to forgive all thot injuries which his 
honouts or his fafety, docs not compel him to defend himfelf 
againit. 


Neither is there only a wifdom and a noblenefs; there is 


fomething too in a generous courage, in a heart that is above 
the reach of thefe vindictive impreffions. The levity, that is 
fhewn in being moved at every trifle, carries with it an air of 
faintnefs, and may be miftaken for pufillanimity, For the firm 
and manly temper, apprehending nothing with fear, receives 
all accidents with calmnefs; and, juftly canfcious of its 
firength to {npport itfelf againft danger, is indifferent to the 
indifcretions or animofities of malignant natures. 


_ . There 
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There is a fingle heroic word in the hiftory. of the life of: 
Adrian, which I could never read without emotions of the 
higheft admiration ; and which carries in it the inftruction 
and fublimity of many volumes! After that great fpirited prince ' 
became poffefled of the empire, he met a perfon, in the public 
way, who had been his moft implacable and bitter enemy. 
The wretch, whofe heart was as contracted as his malice had - 
been extenfive, began to tremble with expectation of ‘fome: 
fevere and fudden punifhment; fuch as he knew he would 
himfelf have infli€&ted on Adrian, had the emperor’s power 
been his. But Adrian, with the fereneft gravity, only: whif- - 
pered as he paffled him, eva/jfi ; you have efcaped me. 
All that largenefs of foul could infpire, or eloquence adorn: 
and utter, feems to have been exprefled in this efeaped me: ket 
laid open, to the view of the world, the mighty heart of its 
great fpeaker: it declared him nobly fenfible, that juftice 
would look like malice, fhould he now, when at the head of 
empire, revenge, upon a private enemy, the contempt he met 
with while a fubje&: that very power and command of punifh- * 
ment which fordid natures would have ufed with greciinefs, 
to the deftru€tion of the man they hated, reftrained and tem- 
pered his refentment; he confidered himfelf as no longer ona 
level with his injurer. The protection, which he owed his -: 
fubject, difarmedsthe hatred which he bore his enemy. You 
have efcaped, he meant to fay, in that fignificant fingle word ;: 
you have efcaped, by my becoming -your matter, the venge- * 
ance which you fliuuld have felt trom me, had I continued 
yourequal. ‘That Adrian is now no more, from whom you 
could not have expected mercy; and this Adrian, who gives 
you pardon, owes compaffion to his offending fubjects, and 

remembers none of the others injuries. 

It is impoffible but a colleGtion of fuch amiable. examples as 
this, enforced by fome perfuafive pen, muft work {ftrongl 
upon the minds of men, not depraved into utter tafteleffnefs : 
for, by ftriking even little hearts with a clear conviction, that 
the precept contains nothing but what has been exceeded 
in the practice, it would leave them no pretence for evafions 
and infinuate,. by a gradual progrefs, out of their memory into 
their imitation. 

But nothing furnifhes more occafion for furprize and indig= — 
nation, than to obferve our places of public worfhip filled with’ ° 
outtide formalifts of all ranks, and of both fexes; who,- either 
with an impious hypocrify, or a ftupidity as dark as ideoiifm, 
affront the Majefty of heaven by petitioning God’s pardon, ’.as 
they themfelves pardon others. While, at the very moment: 
of their kneeling in this empty mockery of devotion, it is 

' knowa, 
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known, to one half of the congregation, that the hearts of the 
other half are imbittered with malicious purpofes, and glow- 
ing with a painful reftlefinefs, till they can be revenged for 
fome flight indignity. Could thefe people have a fenfe of the 
fignification of the words they utter, they would tremble at 


the apprehenfion of having what they pray for granted liter. . 


ally; and the mercy of that dreadful God, they dare to trifle 





with, refufed to their unworthinefs, till they have learnt as - 
readily to forgive, as to pray to be forgiven. vat 


But, exclutive of thofe fevere arguments which might be 


drawn from grace and virtue, there is one which muft be : 
welcome; becaufe we all agree to love ourfelves; and no ~ 


enemy is fo troublefome as malice to our pride, our health, 
and our quiet. We fubmit ourfelves, by this unmanly paffion, 
to the humours of the men we hate. We empower them to 
affli@t and mortify us. At the fight of a perfon, againft whom 
we meditate revenge, our fpirits undergo a tempeit; and even 


when he is abfent, our memory goads and tortures us: our. 


very dreams become imbittered, and confound our reft with our 
difquiet : we with the evil.to another, but we infli& it on our- 
felves: and, contrary to our own intention, become patients 
where we defigned to be agents. The revenger lives in tor- 
ment; and he, on whom he wauild be revenged, is at eafe. 

It is a grinding, gnawing, paffion, that preys inward upon 
the heart, and miftakes the means of its own purpofe. What 
triumph can revenge afford us, but from a reflection that the 
perfon punifhed repents, and withes the wrong unacted? This 


end can never be obtained by mifchiefs; for, by provoking. 

new malice, they make the memory of the old delighttul:. , 
but it may be nobly effected by aftonifhing, difcharging, and 
confounding, an enemy, with benefits in return for his demerit. .. 
And this is what’ the moft venerable of all books very ftrongly. . 


exprefles, by heaping coals of fire on his head: that is, it burns 
and wounds his imagination with a confcious fhame at. his 
inferior figure, while he fees himfelf difgraced by fervices from 
that perfon, of all the world, whom he leaft. deferved to be 
obliged by: the ftubborn virtue of Cato, would have allowed 
him to fubmit to Cefar; but that his..pride was more afraid 
of a pardon, than his perfon was of an infult. 


Men of fpirit fhould defpife this paffion, becaufe it is evidenty 


that the weakeft minds are moft malicious and revengeful. 
Children, women, and men lefs refolute than women, fting 


and fret themfelves with fenfe of flight contempts, and follies, 


which they mifcal injuries; while. the. rational. and ftedfaft 


mind neglects or fmiles at all fuch accidents. Their effes ) 
may 
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inay flutter round him; but, when they find no place to enter 
at, are loft in fruitlefs murmurings; like a tempeft that is 

pulfed and broke againft the firmnefs of a mouniain. The 
Hfaftes, afperfions, and indignities, which appear fo formi- 

ible to ati abject nature, may be compared with thunder and 
lightning s which are terrible to our lower world, but have 
nothing in them worth the notice of thofe angels and fuperior 
fpirits whith inhabit the celeftial regions. Scipio, Czfar, 
Alexander, all the great and fhining chara&ers which have 
made antiquity illuftrious, have been fo far from. ftooping to 
indulge revenge, that, on the contrary, they have fought 
occafions to oyerwhelm, with torturing kindneffes, the moft 
malicious of their perfonal enemies. 

But, a mixture of fhade and light being neceffary to com- 
plete a picture, I fhall fet them off by one another, in a com- 
parifon between a monarch and a minifter; out of Mirkond, 
a Perfian writer. 

A poet, whofe name was Delah, attracted by the fame of 
Ogtai-Khan’s. munificenee, undertook a journey, on foot, 
from the remoteft parts-of Tartary, as far as to that prince’s 
court, in China, for no other purpofe, than to throw himfelf 
at the foot of his throne, and implore his affiftance to difcharge 
a debt of five hundred balifches, under which he became difs 
pirited, and was interrupted in his ftudies. The generous 
prince converfing with him, anddifcerning his extraordinary 
merit, entertained him very gracioufly, and ordered him a 
thoufand. His chief minifter remonftrated, That this was 
tather prodigality, than bounty, to give double the fum de- 
manded. ‘* Have you not confidered, replied Ogtai-Khan, 
that the poor man has travelled over the mountains and defarts, 
merely on the fame of our liberality ; and fhould we fend bim 
back with no more than is juft fufficient to pay his debts? by 
what means will he be able to defray the charges of his 
journey ?” But your highnefs, anfwered the minifter, has not 
yet been informed that he prefiimed to write a fatyr againtft 
me; fince his coming hither, becaufe I was unwilling to allow 
him accefs with fo impertinent a petition. ‘‘ For which rea- 
fon (replied the prince) you fhall prefent him with another 
thoufand out of your own private purfe, that he may ga back 
and tell his countrymen, there is a monarch, in this part of 
of the world, who permits not his minifter’s refentments to be 
the meafares of his bounty.” 

Juft half as good a ftory we read of queen Elizabeth and 
our Spencer: fhe had ordered him a hundred marks for fome 
piece of his poetry; but the frugal trea‘urer of thofe days, 


whofe wit was tao little for_his wifdom, took upon him to teil 
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the queen, it was too-much money for an idle ballad. “ Give 
him then, fays fhe, what you think, he deferves, in’ reafon’ 
He replied, he would, confider of. it; which he delayed todd 
fo long, that at laft he quite forgot it. © © (0 7 
The queen, a year or two after, dined, in one of he 
progreffes, at the houfe of a gentleman where Spericer happened! 
to be; who, in the prefence of his friend, the treafurer, ‘put 
into her hands thefe verfes. + 


- Twas promis’d, on 2 time, 
_To have reafon, for my rhime; 
But from that time, unto this feafon, . 
1 have had nor rhime, nor reafon. 


The queen (fays the ftory) was highly pleafed with the 
humour, and commanded the treafurer to pay him double the 
fum firft ordered. Had fhe added, that he fhould pay it 
out of his own private purfe, we fhould have found no o¢¢a 
fion to. mend her deficient example by a better, in’ that “Of 
Ogtai-Khan, juft mentioned. ~~ 
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- J S you-propofe to infert in your publication, for the benefit 

of your young readers, and thofe who have little time to 
range in the wide. field of hiftory,. {uch hittorical anecdotes as 
may appear to you capable of furnifhing inftruGioa or innocent 
amufement, I cannot refift an inclination- to fend- you: two.or 
three which I have met with in the perufal- of .colonel, Dow's, 
excellent hiftory. of Hindoftan. Fhe following well-authen< 
ticated ftory is fo. tender, that, if I miftake not, few,ef yous 


readers will perufe it without fecling the kindeft; emetions.gf: 


fympathy. “, o row! $8 

** About twenty years before this peried, wiz. about the 
year 1585. of the Chriftian era, Chaja Alafe, a native-of the 
weftern ‘Fartary, left that country to pufh his fortune'in Hine 
doftan. He was defcended of an ancient and nebple; family, 
fallen into decay by various revolutions of, fortune.-, He; how- 
ever, had received a good education, which was.all his..parents, 
could beftow. Falling in love with a young woman. as poor 
as himfelf,: he! married her; but he found it dificult to-provide 
for her the very: necefiaries of life. Reduced to the. laft éx- 
tremity he turned his thoughts upon India, the,,ufual refource 


f the needy Dartars of the. North. He left. privately irene 2 
| 0 
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who either would not or could not affift.him, and turned his ° 
face toa foreign country. His all confifted of one forry horfe, 
and a very fmall fum of, money which had proceeded from the 
file of his other effects. Placing his wife upon the horfe, he 
walked by her fide. She happened to be with child, and could 
iM endure the fatigue of {6 great a journey. Their fcanty 
ittance of money was foon expended ; they had: even fubfifted 
for fome days upon charity, when they arrived at the fkirts of 
the great folitudes, which feparate Tartary from the dominions 
of the family of Timur in India:. no houfe was there to cover 
them from the inclemency of the weather ; no hand to relieve 
their'wants. ' To return, was certain mifery ; to proceed, ap- 
arent deftruction. ih 
They had fafted three days: to complete their misfortunes, 
the wife of Aiafs was taken in labour. She began to reproach 
fer‘hufband for leaving his native country at an unfortunate 
hour; for exchanging a quiet, though poor, life, for the ideal 
profpecét of wealth in a diftant country. In this diftreffed 
fituation fhe brought forth a daughter.’ They remained in the 
place for fome hours, with a- vain hope that-travellers might 
pafs that way. “They were difappointed. Human feet feldom 
tread thefe defarts. The fun declined apace. They feared 
the Approach of night. The place was the haunt of ‘wild 
beafts ; and fhould they efcape their hunger, they muft fall by 
their own. Chaja Aiafs, in this extremity, having placed his 
wife upon the horfe, found himfelf fo much exhaufted that he 
could, carcely move. ‘T’o carry the child was impoffible: the 
mother could not even hold herfelf faft on the-horfe. A long. 
conteft began between humanity and neceffity : the latter pre- 
vailed, and they agreed to expofe the chiid on the high-way. 
The infant, covered with leaves, was placed under a tree; 
and the difconfolate parents proceeded in tears. 
~ When they had advanced about a mile from the place, «and 
the eyes of the mother could no longer diftinguith the folitary 
tree under which fhe had left her daughter, fhe gave way to 
grief; and throwing herfelf from the horfe on the ground, 
exclaimed, ‘* My child ! my child!” She endeavoured to raife 
herfelf, but fhe bad no ftrength to return. Aiafs was ‘pierced 
tothe heart. He prevailed upon his wife to fit down. He 
promifed to bring her the infant. He arrived at the place. No 
fooner had his eyes reached the child, than he was almoft 
ftruck dead with horror. A black fnake was coiled round it; 
and Aiafs believed*he beheld him extending his fatal jaws to 
-devour the infaft.‘*The father rufhed forward. » The ferpent, . 
alarmed at his vociferation, retifed- into the~hollow tree. He 
took up his daughter, unhurt, and returned to the mother. 
lia2 He - 
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He gave her child into her arms; and, as he was informing 
her of the wonderful efcape of the infant, fome travellers ap- 
peared, and foon relieved them of all their wants. They pro. 
cecded gradually, and came to Lahore. 

‘The emperor Akbar, at the arriyal of Aiafs, kept his Court 
at Lahore. Afiph Chan, one of that monarch’s principal 
omrahs, attended then the prefence. He was a diftant relation . 
to Aiafs, and received him with attention and friendfhip. To 
employ him, he made him his own fecretary. Aiafs {oon 
recommended himfelf to Afiph in that ftation; and, by fome 
accident, his diligence and ability attracted the notice of the 
emperor, who raifed him to the command of a thoufand horfe, 
He became, in procefs of time, mafter of the houfehold ; ang 
his genius being {till greater than even his gaod fortune, he 
raifed hirnfelf to the office and title of a@timadul-dowla, 
high treafurer of the empire. Thus he, who had almot 
perifhed through mere want in the defart, became, in the 
Space of a few years, the firft fubject in India.” 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
UCH js the frailty of human nature, that we are teg 


often blind to the foibles in our own.character, while we 
perceive and condemn thofe of others; and the partiality we 
indulge for ourfelves, often mifleads us to our injury, while we 
mean to promote our intereft, Much mutual benefit would 
therefore refult from an occafional candid interchange of caue 
tion and ccunfel, were they to he dealt in feafon and governed 
by charity, without ak, indeed, we may inflame the 
paffions, but cannot edify the judgement. A certain author 
has obferved, that there is not any tafk more difficult than to give 
advice with propriety, unlefs it be to take it. When undue 
ponpedicn and refentment accompany even pertinent counfl 
and admonition, the declared end of counfel is defeated. 
affeGted fuperiority or dictatorial mode excites difguft, 
rather contributes to confirm, than to correé&, the errors 
thofe whom we addrefs; but a calm appeal to judgement, 
properly timed and manifeftly proceeding from 2 boners 
motive of doing the obje& of pur advice real fervice, is the m 
likely means of” accomplifhing it. If but few people are capable 
of taking advice, too few are qualified to give it with propriety. 
ence retortions, recriminations, and anjmofities, oftner fol- 
low admonition than reformation; and the moral maladies af 
mankind are rather inflamed than remedied, The 
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The envious, who cannot bear a tival, and whofe meta~- 
morphofes are endlefs, too often ufurp the judgement-feat ; 
and, pleafed to deteét an error in the charaCters of neighbours 
of fuperior merit, affume the mafk of friendfhip, take upon 
them the office of monitor, and, under a pretence of doing them 
a favour and repairing their characters, only mean to gratify a 
mean paffion in utterly demolifhing them, that they may 
triumph over their ruins. 

Others of much leifure, little good fenfe, and lefs charity, 
for want of better employment, and from a mere hypéetcritical 
and capricious turn of mind, are very officious and curious ; 
bufy-bodies in other mens matters, who delight to difplay their © 
wit in dictating to others on fubjeés, at a venture, with as little 
fympathy as difcretion ; and, while they would be thought the 
oracles of wifdom and ftandards of virtue, are themfelves notori- 
. oufly deficient in both. 

When I refle& on the amiable temper of mind which trae 
religion infpires, I look into my own heart, as well as abroad 
among mankind, and regret that fo little is to be found in the 
former, and fo little apparent among the feveral claffes of the 
Jatter. I mean neither to exculpate myfelf, nor aggravate the 
depravity of others; but there may be fome occafion for all, 
and much for many, to attempt a fasther regulation of their 
own paffions, to be the better enabled to derive mutual benefit 
ae an occafional reciprocation’ of admonition and counfel in 

ciety. 
| Zeal, without knowledge or charity, has done as little 
tewards the reformation of mankind, as faith without works : 
Like the rays of the fun collected into a focus, it is not adapted 
to warm and enlighten, but to inflame and confume. 


CANDOR. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On the Knowledge of the. World. 
; O'n language fcarcely affords a more common phrafe than 


that of Anowing the world; nor is there, I believe, any, 

that; from the mouth of a preceptor, can poffibly have a more 

evil tendency ; and yet, no fooner are our youth capable of 

-comprehenfion, than the firft thing they are taught to com- 

prehend is, that feemingly neceffary and important doctrine, 
how to know the world. 

I would not‘fo far difcourage all énowledge of the world, as 

to have young men be {@ little acquainted with the ways of it, 

. j as 
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as to be impofed .upon.by.every.one: but this phrafe includes 
.in.it more. than this ; (if it did not, where were the fault?) j 
-defigns not only to keep. us from being impofed upon ourfelves, 
but fpurs.us to impofe upon others, or in better words, make 
men, perfidious. 34 
= yh have heard the character of Mr. Adams the clergyman? in 

Jofeph Andrews, highly condemned, becaufe, it feems, he 
knew not the world; and I am forty to find that' many of our 
divines are of the fame opinion, and for the fame reafon.—. 
‘But how much more laudable and agreeable a figure does he | 
-now.make, than he would have done, had he been repbereatth 

“as ready to impofe, ashe is now liable to be impofed‘ upon? 
I know not what may be the opinion of others, but to.me, ‘his 
innocent ignorance of this world and its ways demonftrates 
him not to have been a child of it, and, if fo, what they, his 
brothers of the cloth, fo thoroughly knowing in this point, 
-ate, whois not able to guefs ? , 


Which, let me atk, has the moft innocence (the only thin 
that we can juftly think well of ourfelves for) to boaft of, the 
decejver or the deceived? What, after all, has this might 

_triumpher to fay for himfelf, but that he has fhewn himfelfa 
complete villain in bis carriage towards a le/s knowing man? 
.. ._ I have taken notice of the various fects of thefe learned men, 


among which Gripe, the Anowing trader, who, by the fui- 
-prizing proficiency he has made in learning the world, has 
arrived at the happy art of vending his merchandize at the 
-expence of five -hundred  perjuries, would ftand foremoff. 
Gnatho tgo, that wonderful fgbolgr, who is perpetually atrend- 
.ing the leyees of the great; who never defifts; who knows the 
world too, well for that; who lets modeft ignorant blockheads 
fit ftill and vainly expeé to rife by merit, while he'fays, 


ee 





4 — - Haud mihi deera: _~ 
Muneribus fervos coxrumpam ; non, hodie, fi 
“Exclufus fuero, defiftam: tempora queram’: 
Occurram in triviis :- deduam;——=- 


~w. 


“he would demand a place in the lift. ” eS é 4 


Thefe and many others might be inftanced; but, when I con- 
fidcr that too many of them may be any'where feen) I forbear. 
And, let me afk, ‘why it is neceffary, that, to attain a know- 
ledge of the world, one muft (as Shakefpear, whofe expreflive 

_words, are not the leait of his beauties, has it) be “hackneyed” in 
“the ways of men? May we not get.a fufficient infizht into. the 
“ways of the world by the jaft reprefentation made by authors, 

/ whofe 
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whofe care it has been to give us fuitable cautions ard’ advice 2. 
May we not get this fo much valued knowledge thus, “as well ‘as* 
by abfolutely making ourfelves one of the number, it ftehes' 
from which we thall find it difficult to extricate ourfelves, ‘with’ 
health and confciérice untainted? I know it will be anfweréd}* 
this is not fo fhort, a. way ;—perhaps it is‘ not 3 but whd' wor & 
not go fome miles round about, in.a pleafant eafy toad, rather thane 
ruth through a paflage befet with thorns. and’ briars, though i€ 
thay be a much fhorter way ,to :the defigned end ‘of? ‘his’ 
journey? a aE eae Breer ices en 
Perhaps a fimilar cafe~may farther illuftrate my meéanitig.— 
Suppofe a gamefter ‘takes in hand an. unexperiented novice,. 
plays, falfe dice upon him, bereaves him at once of his patietice’ 
and moncy, is nof'thig 4 hard cafe? It will readily be‘dnfwer-' 
ed, yes; and what then, T afk, is to be done?—Why, “Yer ‘net! 
an unexperienced novite play at ‘A :—true: and that is the v 
thing I would defign—teét not’ fuch an“ one play‘ at’ all-—The 
world is the gamefter,, youth, is the'novite, and innocénée ‘the 
precious ftake, Let us not, then’ play fo foolifhly, but ftand 
y. and obferve othess tor fuc there ‘always wre) who will 
venture 5 for the knowledge of the game is not worth the feaft 
oti oF that inngcepee we. play fory 88 81 emiom 
“As I.love to ftrengthea my own opinion by the authority of 
fome great writer, | fhall oriclude all with citing that of thé 
Spectato: in this ca Gineseporenes, he defitin’ of his ‘papers’ is 
to,give his readers ap tng t iftto the ‘ways .of men. “The 
‘¢’virtuous and ‘innocent, fays he, may here know-in fpéculas 
“ tion what, they never could arrive atin practice, and by this 
*¢ means avoid the fnates of thé crafty, the corruptions of the 
vicious, and’ reafonings’ of the prejudiced :' their‘minds ‘may 
‘*'be opened, without being Piclated eg Ee ct *e} 
: . ® 
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as On ‘the popular Species Of Pedantry. 

XO. difplay ithe leaft fymptom of -Jearning, or. to. feem to 

. know. more than your. footman,,.is .become.an. offence 
againft the rules of politenefs,| and -is, branded with the name 
of pedantry and ill-breeding. The very found of a Roman or 
a Grecian name, orathard name, .as the’ ladies call it, though 
their own, perbaps, are harder by half,tis-enough to difconcert 
the temper of a dozen counteffes, and to ftrike a whole affem- 
bly. of fine gentlemen dumb with amazement. —~ ~ is 
is 
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- This fqyeamilhnels of theirs is owing to their extreme avers 
fion to pedantry, which they ynderftand to be a fort of mufti- 


nefs that can only be contraGed in a reclufe anda fludious 3 
life, and a foible peculiar to men of letters. But if a ftrong 


attachment to a particular fubject, a total ignorance of every 
other, an eagernefs to introduce that fubje& upon all occafions, 
and a confirmed habit of declaiming upon it without either wir 
or difcretion, be the marks of a pedantic charaéter, as the 

certainly are, it belongs to the illiterate as well as the learned; 
and St. James’s itfelf may boaft of producing as many errant 
pedants as ever were fent from a college. tg 

I know a woman of fafhion, who is perpetually employed 
in remarks upon the weather, who obferves from morning to 
noon that it is likely to rain, and from noon to night that it 
fpits, that it mizzles, that it is fet in for a wet evening ; and, 
being incapable of any other difcourfe, is juft like him who 
quotes Ariftotle over his tea, or talks Greek at a card-table. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance is a conftant attendant 
wpon parliamentary bufinefs, and I have heard him entertain z 
large circle, by the hour, with the {peeches that were made 
in a debate upon mum and perry. He has a wonderful 
memory, and a kind of oratorical tune in his elocution, that 
ferves him inftead of an emphafis. By thofe means he has 
acquired the reputation of having a deal to fay for himfelf; 
but it confifts entirely of what others have faid for them- 
felves before him ; and, if he fhould be deaf during the feffions, 
he would certainly be dumb in the intervals, I muft needs fee 
him down for a pedant. 

But the moft troublefome, as well as the moft dangerous 
charaéter of this fort, that I am fo unhappy as to be connected 
with, is a ftripling, whe {pends his whale life in a fencing- 
fchool. This athletic young pedant is indeed a moft formida- 
ble creature; his whole converfation lies in carte and tierce; 
if you meet him in the ftrect, he falutes you in the gymnaftic 
manner, ‘throws himfelf back on his left hip, levels. his cane 
at the pit of your ftomach, and looks as fierce as a prize- 
fighter. In the midft of a difcourfe upon politics, he ftarts 
from the table on a fudden, and fplits himfelf into a monftrous 
longe againft the wainfcot ; resigns he puts a foil into 

r hand; infifts upon teaching you his murthering thruft ; 
and if, in the courfe of his inftructions, he puthes out an eyey 
or a fore-tooth, he tells you that you flapped your point, os 
dropped your wrift, and imputes all mifchief to the aukwarde 
refs of his pupil. in 
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‘The mufical pedant; who, inftead of attending to the difs 
éourfe, diverts himfelf with hdmming an air; the Newmarket 
pedant, who has no knowledge but what he gathers upon the 
turf; the female pedant; who is an adept in nothing but the 
patterns of filks and flounces ; and the coffee-houle pedant, 
whofe whole erudition lies within the margin of a news-paper ; 
are nuifances fo extremely common, that it is almoft unnecefs 
fary to mention them; yet, pedants as they are, they thelter 
themfelves under the fafhionablenefs of their foible; and; with 
all the properties of the character; generally efcape the imputa- 
tion of it. In my opinion, however, they deferve our cenfure 
more than the metreft book-worm imaginable. The man of 
letters is ufually confined to his ftudy ; and, havitig bu: little 
pleafure in converfing with men of the world, does not often 
intrude himfelf into their company: thefe unlearned pedants, 
on the contrary; are to be met with every where; they have 
nothing to do but to run about and be troublefome; and are 
univerially the bane of agreeable converfation. 


ANONYMOUS. 


For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Lhe Charaéter of a Coffee-houfe Lounger: 


HERE is not a more whimfical ‘creature under the fun 
than a coffce-houfe frequenter; one who makes the 

moft infignificant things appear of the greateft confe- 
quence, and, in the fpace of one quarter of an hour, tranf= 
acts more bufinefs than he who lounges away four. I have 
often thought, if a journal of one of thefe bufy trifters 
was committed to paper, if would afford more entertainment 
to its readers than one from London to Aleppo. Having a 
little leifure time upon my hands a few days ago, I refolved to 
make trial of my abilities that way, which I here fend you. 





— 


' The occurrences of every coffee-houfe being pretty much upon 


an equality, give me leave to fuppofe George’s as one of the 
moft note in this great metropolis. No fooner does one of | 
thefe would-be-thought men of importance enter at the door, 
than he flies to the bar; throws his callico carcaf€ half over it, 
ard runs his head full drivé into the barkeeper’s faces like an old 
Roman battering ram againft the wails of acity. ‘ Pray, 
madam; has captain Blunderbufs been to enquire for me?” 
Beirig anfwered_in the negative; he turns fhort upon his heel, 
trips to the othet end of the room, and, though the dial. is 
placed dire&tly over his nofe, ** Waiter (fays he)» whai’s 

Von, f. K k . clock ?” 
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o'clock ?” Paft twelve, fir. ‘* Give me fome wafte paper.” 
Yes, fir. Then exits; re-enters and feats himfelf in an -in- 
dolent tooth-pick manner, calls for pen, ink, and paper, 
and {crawls over a genteel billet of about a line and a half, 
The porter muft next be fought after to convey it away with 
his ufual dexterity—Enter John.—You are now prefented 
with a whifpering fcene, in imitation of that between the 
phyfician and gentleman-ufher to the two kings of Brentford, 
in the Rehcarfal. ‘* Make hafte, and I will wait here till. you 
come back.” Exit Mercury. » 

To kill the tedious moments till the return of the meflenger, 
a news-paper is ordered to be brought upon the tapis, which 
he carelefsly runs through like a cat over a harpfichord, (rare 
mufic !) then lays it afide, {wallows a couple of warm jellies 
by way of provocative, difturbs the company in the next box 
by humming or whiftling Murdoch O’Blaney, or any other 
polite air moft in vogue; and, as a farther proof of his good 
breeding, beating time with the paper upon the table, curi- 
oufly rolled up in form of a tragedy-truncheon, when all the 
while fome ravenous Quidnunc is waiting with the moft eager 
expectation for a happy pofleffion of it: At length, like an 
infant cloyed with the gingling of his own coral, he ftarts up, 
repairs to the looking-glafs, and pays his addrefles to his own 
{weet phiz, (which, by the by, is as ugly as Heydigger’s, or 
The.-Cibber’s,) adjufts his ftock, ftrokes his eye-brows, and 
cleans his teeth with his pocket-handkerchief, with many 
other little embetlifhments very neceflary towards fetfing off 
a pretty fellow to the beft advantage, till, fuddenly interrupted 
by the appearance of his ambaflador, the whifpering {cene is a 
fecond time reprefented, and John is rewarded. with fixpence 
for his diligence and ingenuity. ‘To the bar he then goes 
again, and gives another reprefentation of the battering ram, 
difcharges his reckoning, and concludes the farce by way, of 
epilogue, with **If the captain fhould come, tell him lam 
gone to the Devil.” 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On public Dancing-Rooms. 


HE promifcuous fet, admitted into thefe dancing-roofh 

is hot like that of more exalted companies, becaufe the. 
one is feldom, the cther ‘conftant, and the more fo by the 
generality confifting of the moft defpicable beings, the refufe — 
of mankind, and outcafts of fociety. I was the other evening 
folicited by a fricnd to attend a dance in Fleet-ftreet ; unac- 

} quainted 
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quainted with the rules of the place, I-defired my friend to 
introduce me to fome female or other in the room for a part- 
ner, as I was an entire ftranger there: that, he replied, is 
your greateft recommendation, for you wiil fooner procure 
one than the moft:conftant frequenter of the room. I followed 
‘his advice, and found what he had attefted to be true. The 
nymph affignea me took a great deal of pains to make herfelf 
appear agreeable and modeft; but that virtue fhe had long 
difmiffed, and vainly {trove for a time to borrow an excellence 
fhe had banifhed from her heart ; foon I faw through the fpeci- 
ous covering, and entertained an opinion of her not at all to 
her advantage. She perceiving my coolnefs begged to know 
my reafons ; I candidly informed her. * Sir, faid fhe, when I 
acquaint you with the motives of my behaviour, I fhall bec »me 
an obje&t of your pity, not of contempt; when I inform you, 
that upon this depends my temporary, my wretched, fub- 
fiftence, the feelings of fenfibility will operate in your bofom, 
and fympathize with the mifery of an unfortunate woman, 
whd is one among the innumerable multitude that have fallen 
victims to the love of pleafure.” I was affeéted by her ‘dif- 
courfe, and begged to be made acquainted with her ftory. She 
complied. ‘*] cannot, fir, boaft much of my anceftors, but 
my parents, by their induftry, lived decently, and: refolved to 
give me what they called @ genteel education. I was the only 
furviving of ‘three children, and no expence, their little all 
could beftow, was fpared to inftil in me the notions of a 
gentlewoman. After being fix years at fchool at Stepney, I 
was remanded home. I was above moving in a fervile fphere, 
and, attracted by the fhewinefs of drefs, I made choice of 'the 
millenary bufinefs, and was apprenticed with thirty pounds 
premium. I was then turned of fourteen years of age, and 
continued there for about fix months. Having learned to 
dance whilft at {chool, I was willing to embrace an ‘opportu- 
nity of perfecting myfelf; inclination and curiofity induced 
me to comply with the folicitations of one of our fhopwomen 
to accompany her to this room. I was pleafed with the diver- 
fion, and often attended, fucceeded by the many allurements 
thrown out before me; in fhort, fir, not to trouble you with 
a tedious or tirefome narrative, from that night I date my 
ruin. I became fo enamoured with the place, and intoxicated 
with the flattery of my partners, that all thought of bufinefs 
was fecluded, I incurred, by my irregular proceedings, and 
the little regard I paid to my reputation, the difpleature of my 
relations and friends. Thus abandoned, |] had no other 
‘sefource but the town, on which I have lived thefe four years, 

Kk a ‘ fometime: 











abo --  . Lhe Gamefters. 


Sometimes in affluence, at other times in want, a fad emblem 
of fallen virtue.” 

This young woman’s cafe is not fingular, many have ex. 
perienced fimilar circumftances arifing from the fame fource ; it 
is not the females that are the only fufferers ; inevitable ruin 
attends the votaries to thefe places of both fexes ; with your 


affittance, fir, they thal] be delineated, nor fhall any of their 


tranfactions remajn concealed, or efcape the notice of 


EXPOSITOR, 





The Gamefters: an Apologue. 


' AA Gentleman, after having travelled through different 
parts of the globe, returned at length to his own country, 
is friends, as ufual in fuch cafes, flocked round him with 
eager expreffions of welcome. ‘* Blefs me, how happy am] 
to fee you !” cried one and all of them.—‘* Come, do tell us 
fome of your adventures.”- After relating to them a number 
of miraculous circumftances, ** You know, gentlemen, (added 
he) what a prodigious diftance it is from this country to that of 
the Hurons '!—Well, about twelve hundred leagues farther off, 
IT met with avery ftrange fet of men, who often fit. round 4 
table the whole night, and even till the morning is well ad- 
vanced ; but there is no cloth laid for them, nor is there any 
thing to gratify the appetite. The thunder might rattle over 
their heads, two armies might engage befide them, heaven 
itfelf might threaten an inftant chaos, without making them 
ftir, or in the leaft difturbing them ; for they are both deaf and 
dumb. At times, indeed, they are heard to utter inarticulate 
founds, founds which have no connexion with each other, 
and very little meaning ; yet will they roll their eyes at “a 
other in the oddeft manner imaginable. Often have I look 
at them with wonder; for they never want fpectators, wha 
are feemingly attracted to them by curiofity ; and, believe me, 
my friends, I fhall never forget the horrid countenances which 
T have obferved among them upon fuch accafions ;—counte- 
nances, on which were painted, by turns, defpair, rage, and 
now and then a malignant joy tinétured with uneafinefs, 
Sometiies they appear furious as Bedlamites, fometimes furi- 
ous and gloomy as the infernal judges, and fometimes ga{ps 
ing with all the anguith of a criminal, as he is led to the place 
of execution.”—* Heavens,” (exclaimed the friends of oug 
traveller), ** what-can be the object of thefe unhappy wretches? 
, Are 
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Anfwer to the Doubts refpefting Inoculation. a6r - 


Age they fervants of the public ?””—‘* No,”—‘¢ Then they are 
in fearch of the philofopher’s ftone ?”—*‘* No.”—* Of the 

rpetual motion, perhaps ?”—-** No,”-—** Oh! now we have 
it; they are fent thither in order to repent. of, and to atone 
for, their crimes,”-—‘* No; you are as much deceived, m 
friends, as ever.” —‘* Then they muft be madmen. Deaf, 
dumb, and infenfible! What in the name of wonder can 
employ them ?”—** Why, gaming.” 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


TF it be a faét (as from the table of your correfpondent it 
J appears to be) that there has been an iricreafe of mortality 
rom the fmall-pox in London, within thefe twenty years; 
though it may be difficult to difcover the real caufe of that 
increafe; 1 believe it is very unjuftly afcribed to inoculation *. 
In London, ‘inoculation is fo far from being univerfally 
‘ eftablifhed, that it is comparatively known among the rich 
pnly ; for neither the prejudices nor the poverty of the poor' 
will admit them to adopt it: yet, if there be an increafe of 
mortality, that increafe muft be chiefly among the poor ; -for, if 
- jnftances of it were more common among the ‘rich than. here- 
tofore, the knowledge of fuch inftances could not be fup- 
prefled ; and, between the rich and the poor, there cannot be 
an intercourfe fufficiently general to produce a general trans- 
ferrence of contagion from the former to the latter. 

But, little as inoculation is yet practifed in London, it has 
probably been practifed, even there, in a double, if not treble 
proportion, fince the Suttonian method took place; and the 
Suttonian method was fearcely known in 1764: yet, by your 
correfpondent’s table, the amount of deaths in the. fix years, 
from 1754 to 1761, was 635; in the fix ycars, from 1760 
to 1767, it was 619; and in the fix years, from 1766 to 
1973, 631. Here the firft fix years ‘have a nie apes of four 
above the laft fix; whereas, if inoculation really “communi- 
cated the difeafe, as the practice of it has fo greatly increafed 
within the faid laft fix, the mortality muft have increafed pro- 

portionably, 


* Perhaps the number of inhabitants in London may have increafed 
More within 20 years than has been commonly fuppofed, and the 
Many improvements made in the city within that time rendering it 
more healthy, the general amount of the burials:may not have in- 
creafed in ‘proportion ; but, though thefe improvements may havé 
tended to Jeffen the prevalence of difeafes produced by a refidence 
in bad air, they may have made léfs alteration in the prevalence of 
the fmall pox, which is produced by accidental contagion, 
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portionably. ‘ Indeed every ‘impartial and judicious obferver, 
‘who has had an opportunity’ of noticing the very flight degree 
‘of ‘difeafe, and’ confequently of infection, produced by the 
‘prefent method of inoculation, muft -be of opinion that lef 
mifchief is likely to be done by fifty inoculated patients, than 
by one perfon in the confluent natural diftemper ; the air of 
‘whofe chamber,-and the cloaths of whofe attendants, are 
loaded with malignity, and who, when recovered, walks che 
ftreets with the marks of his fufferings in his face, to the 
terror and injury of the public. 

But London is by no means a proper place wherein to form 
a juft eftimate of the merits of inoculation ; in the country, 
‘circumftances may be more precifely afcertained: I have re- 
fided near thirty years in a populous country, in the vicinage 
of feveral confiderable market towns, where, for more. than 
two thirds of that period, the fmall- pox was almoft continually 
more or lefs prevalent; and, after intervals oft four or five 
years, ufually became epidemic in fome one of the towns; 
‘when the deaths, at fuch times, increafed to the amount of 
“‘dixty, eighty, or. perhaps a hundred, in a feafon, About the year 
1765, the Suttonian method) of inoculation almoft univerfally 
obtained, and is ftill practifed as occafion offers, and in one 
place almoft without intermiffion ; yet, from the beft judge- 
‘ment I am able to form, I query whether there have beea 
-twenty inftances of mortality from the fmall-pox fince that 
yezr within a circle of ten or twelve miles diameter. Such is 
the benefit we have received from the new method of inocula- 
tion. What pity then is it that perfons of extenfive know- 
ledge and liberal fentiment do not more generally endeavour 
to inform the minds of the ignorant, and remove the prejudices 
of the prejudiced: that practitioners of medicine. do not inocys 
Jate gratis all who will fubmit to the operation: and that 
parith officers donot affift thofe, who are unable to obtain this 
falutary fecurity from danger, with the means of obtaining it! 
-There are many country apothecaries who practice the Suttor 
nian method with conftant fuccefs, and at very reafonable 
priees; and even parochial avarice (for parochial humanity 
ds little better than a non-entity) would find its account in 
contracting with /uch for the inoculation of poor families, fince 


many a heavy burden of expence, proceeding fram the oc-, 


currence of the natural difeafe, would by that means be 
evaded. I am your’s, 


London, Dec. 17, 1773. BENEVOLUS, 


Gr Apyrexia’s defence of inoculation came too late for a | 


place in this number, but it fhal] be inferted in the next, 
To 
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Tr the Evrvor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. ,, 
T HE Monthly Ledger, I hope, is defigned for the forming 


right ideas in the mind, with every tender fentiment 
and feeling for the mifery and diftrefs of others; I would 
therefore recommend the ipreading a veil over anothers woe, 
and let each individual, not fo circumftanced, efteem the 
privileges he is permitted to enjoy with thankfulnels, that 
é¢ his lot is caft in a fair place.” 

The names and places of abode of bankrupts, advertifed in 
the news papers, are intended for the timely information of 
the public; after their dividends and certificates are agreed and 
figned by their creditors, the fooner they are releafed from 
public notice, may afford falutary means for endeavours to 
retrieve the lofs they have brought on themfelves and others, 

The near relatives of many of thefe are deferving of much 
fympathy and compaffion; the perufing -pages, — ftained 
with the characters of their predeceffors, in a future day, 
as well as in the prefent, muft add to the aliction of 
fuch as have had no part in involving them in thefe fcenes of 


diftrefs. 
HUM A NUS. 


*,.* The fentiments, contained in the above, appear to the. 
Editor to be benevolent ; and, for the rcafons which the author 
has given, the lift of bankrupts will be difcontiaued. Articles 
of intelligence from the daily and weekly papers, when any 
occur that are peculiarly ftriking and interefting, will be occa- 
fionally inferted.——Several lifts of new {fubicribers to the 
Moathly Ledger have been received from divers parts, and the 
Editor regrets that it is not in his power to ferve them with 
all the numbers that have been publifhed, the demand for the 
Monthly Ledger liaving been :greater than was expected ; the 
whoie impreiiion of forme numbers is fold: people in the 
ccuntry, however, who incline to purchafe fich of the numbers 
already printed as are on hand, with the following numbers, 
may be fupplied with them in the ufua! channel of obtaining 
periodical publications, by applying to country book/ellers and 
news-carrig’s; and any perfon in London, difpofed to take them 
in, may be fupplied with them moathly, by applying to 
Richardjon ard Urqubart, uncer the xchange, or to the Editor. 

Jandour’s lucubrations are deemed uninterciting to the 
public. 

Rationalis’s talents feem more adapted for railing than rea- 
foning. | 

Pietas’s 
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Piztas’s zeal is too nimble for his jud i 
: r gement, and will 
offend than inform ; # thou haft fait, keep it to shyfelf. — 
Mentor doubtlefs means well, but his thoughts are t 
aw, for the infpettion of the public. | . 
uftitia’s poetry is not deftitute of h i i 
mint wat thy of harmony, but it contains 
‘ Pollux may be an able politician, but his do€trine, it i 
e * t ‘i 
prehended, will occafion an uninterefting political’ fquabble 
The humble ftation of the Editor of the Monthly Ledger is 
too far removed from court to explore the tranfactions of the 
cabinet ; neither does he think himfelf qualified to dire& the 
political machine of government, and fhall therefore leave it 
© the sete gr and fuperintendence of wifer heads, while 
e is equally defirous to avoid fanni 
either in the church or ftate. a ee a 
Lorenzo, Eufebius, Livinia, Lelius, and A. I. are received, 
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The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. 


Nov.30. Dec.3. 7th roth ai4th 17th aiff 

Sr Go 8. Se Se he Se be he Sf , 

Wheat, Red | 40a46 6 Scum 

‘heat, R 40246 | 40446 | 40447 | 414 

pene White 40446 | 40246 |. 40246 peal seed 

he 23424 | 23a24 | 23424 | 24426 | 24a25 

—" isl — — 26a31 | 25230] 25430] 25a30 
_— 9g | 16a19 | 16a1g | I5aig} 15ai8| 15a18 

Dec, 24. Red and White Wheat ; ee eo 
414478. Rye . 

25430s. Oats, eet ied. ore wt 


41447 | 41247 
41447 | 41449 
24a25 | 24a25 
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ee following is - account of the tot: an : 

» total quantit . ath ii 
; exported from England, from the Sesithenataans ‘of 7 apt ong og a 
2772 ; diftinguithing the quantities and bounties paid each year. ty, to Januaty 
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Of want 
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too P OC E 
Ling ARNE, or the COMPLAINT, 
ap- Lachrymae snl indnes. 
ble, N vain the ftorm of woes o’erhelming 
r ig | woes, : ts 
the Which og convulfe my breait, I ftrive 
to que 
the While, aileg cold denies thefe limbs 
2 it repofe, 
tile And bleak winds whiftle through my 
wretched cell; 
ty; 
2 Thrice has the fun his arinual courfe per- 
] form’d 
: Since here, forlorn, I’ve pin’d with 
a’ hopelefs grief 5 
Thrice has ftern winter's reign the year 
et, defor” d, ; ‘ 
And ftill fad Arae finds no kind relief, 
ft The {mile of POR. all its fruits, are fled, 
) No foodfu’ herbage. chears thé faoweclhd 
Se meads ; 
47 The Sivering flocks oft’ feek my lonely 
, 
+7 And on my fcanty meal the redbreaft 
5 feeds. 
30 4. 
1g Herr, you that revel in the giddy round 
Ys Of wanton pleafures and delufive joys, 
Whofe'fou's are in the foft delirium drownd; - 
; Amdt the fcenes of grandeur, mirth, 
-_ and noife, 
rid Kere'your breafts the figh of pity felt, 
ty ‘Tf ere her pearly tear your cheeks be- 
dew’'d, : 
di Then fure your hearts at Arne’s woes will 
melt; - 
| Though hard as rocks and as the tyger’ s 
4 * rode, 
1 
~ Yefons of affluence, who no forrows know, 
5 Who ev'ry bleffing ev’ry comfort feel; 
‘Tis yours the friendly fuccour to beftow, 
‘ "Tis yours the — of mifery to heal, 
: We Aad fome there ary, a fympathiz'ng few, 
ad Whoin the wretch’s forrows beara part ; 
¥ Foamy Ye:,fuch ».thefe, in happier days, t knew, 
: Who weli could boaft the gea‘rous feels 
Be ing heart. 
ae i 
oO. 





Soch was my dear Palemon, now to more, 






Vor. 4, 
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His bounezous foul delighted to relieve, , 
L 





T R Y. 





The orphan fought his hofpitable door, 
He bade the mournful widow ceafe to 
grieve, 


His hand was lib'ral and hisfoul fircere ; 
On him heav’n’s bleffings ne’er were 
pour’d in vain ; 
From ev’ ry eye lie wifh’d td wipe the tear, 
In ev'ry tui) he chear’d the lab’ring 
{wain, : 


10, 
In fmiling eafe our chearful moments flew, 
Our days were crown’d with fweet con- 
tent and health ; 
No pitching wants no anxious cares we 
knew, 
Enough we had net with'a for greater 
wealth, 


1. 
Alas! how tranfient is the {mile of fate! 
Like the light clouds that deck the 
morn'ng tkies ; 
Eager vain man purfues the glitt’ring bait, 
Anié at his grafp the tfeach’rous phan- 
tom flies, 


12. 
For ah! how foon we felt the tharpeft 
woes! 
Avaro faw and envy’d our delights ; 
His cruel av’rice broke Our calm repofe, 
And funk our cloudlefs morn in fudden 
night. 


1 . 
With iron-hand he aw'd the-nefghb’ring 
. podrs 
Beneath his {way the srseeched vaflal 
mourn’d : 
Oppreffion grimly guards his lofty door ; 
From his proud gate the vagrant wretch 
was {purn’d, 


¥4s * 
By tedious fuits he drain’doup little ftore s 
With double taxes loaded ev’ry field ; 
In vain did we, with bended knees, im- 
plore; ‘ 
His fordid foul *gainftew’ry cry was fteel’d. 


At length pale pemiry feiz’d our fmiling © 
cot 5 


In claiming right our little ali was 
fpent; : 
At once in ruin plung’d ; ah! wretched 
lot! 
At once, without one fiiend, to mis’ ry 
fent. 


16. 
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16, 
My tender hufband, ft:1] to heav’nrefign'd, 
Was fore’d to lingerin a Joathfome jail ; 
There, with the langour of difeafe, he 


pind, 
Till his rack’d foul forfook its mortal 


veil. 


17. 
But ah ! the wretch ftaid not his fury here, 
Orin my forrows ftill I°d comfort found 5 
Then had my Lucia wip’d her mothes’s 


tear, 
Then had my bofom “{cap’d the deepeft 
wound, 


33, 
With favage hand he {eiz’d the helplefs 


maid, 
*Midét the confufion of that fatal hour, 
When moft we needed her fond filial aid, 
Ah? then the tyrant faatch’d the ten- 
der flow’r. 


3Q- 
Im vain does language ftrive the pangs to 


fpeak, 
‘When firft the news was told, thy mo- 
ther felt : 
No more the friendly tears bedew’d my 
cheek, 
‘Too much my foul was agenia’d to melt, 


206 
What tho” my wants he offer’d to relieve ; 
What though to bear me hence his fer- 
vant came ; 
Can I upon a daughter's ruin live ? 
Shall [, though needy, eat the bread of 
fhame ? : 


2Y. 
Forbid it virtue and forbid it heaw’n ; 
Rather than this my mis’ries fill 
prolongs 
Though tharp my wants, though hard my: 
foul is driv’n, 
Yet refignation ftill thall be my fong. 


a2. 
Yes, refignetion to thy will, my God, 
In ev'ry form, thall fill my grateful 
breaft ; 
Humbly I’ll bend and kifs thy: angry rod, 
Till the - welcome ftroke fhall bring 
me ret. 


243. 
Ta this bright end I mn for future peace, 
When friendly death my’fifted foul 
fhall fend 
To where the language of complaint fhall 
ceafe, 
And all my woes in blifs celeftia] end. 





T R Y. 
fn ELEGY, 


Though forrow may blemifh the 
Yet let the fad Pilate ie pai pls 


Cunnincuay, 


WwW". ripe for death by nature’) 
ftated Jaw, 


The hoary head falls mould’ ring to the 
tomb, 

Neo murmurs rife, bat, with approvingaws, 

We, filent, view th’unalterable doom, 


But if, in youth, th’unthinking facrifice 
Refigns its bloffoms to the fatal blow, 

The heart recoils, and unavailing fighs 
Or fullen grief befpeak our inward wos, 


Behold, where now, in gaiety array'd, 
The charms of youth and innocence 
appear 5 , 
Now view, revers’d, thofe faded charms 
are laid, , 
For ever filent, on the fable bier, 


Thus the gay flow’r, chezr’d by th 
morning fun, , ae 
With orient bloom attraéts each gazer; 
eye ; 
But foon, ere yet thefetting day is done, 
Shrinks to the blaft, and all its beautie 
die, ; 
Could virtue mild, could piety fineere, 
From death's avengeful ftroke thes: 


vot’ry fave, 
Parental fondnefe ne*er had known atear,’ 


Nor gentle Celia wept o'er Hardwick's 


Oh! yet one 
fhade, 
Behold thy 

adorn’d ; 
gee, the laft t 
Ohever ho: 


wt 


O more 
. glow 
IJn(fpire the m: 
On rigid feafe 
While fogs 2 
wing. 
No longer ch 
rill, 
Thembofom 
Where, ert, 
dawn, 
Iwatch’d the 
And, pleas’d 
Hail'd the 
blefs’d I 
But now, 
chang’d 


9 

No more the 
love ; 

No more fwi 
wing, 

Breath’d fire 
fpring. 

The meads 





grave, 


Pattern of fweet beneficence! to-thee 


The tears of meek-ey’d poverty ae 


flow’d 
Unheeded ; but thy hand, benign and free, 
A lib’ral meed unceafingly beftow'd, 


No more, with warm benevolence of heatt, 
Shalt thou the anguish of the mouraer 


¢ 3 
And now no more, with kind endearing 
art ' 
The rankli ing tervors of the mind difarms 
If, ia thofe regions where a full reward: « 


Of pureft joys, for fouls like thine, a © 


tends, 


a oh 
Thy fpirit, foaring now, can.ought regard” 


The pious for:ows of thy, once-loy'd 
friends ; 


Oh! 











1a tear, } 
dwwick's 


P O FE 


Oh! yet one parting moment grant, dear 
thade, e oJ e 
Behold thy tomb with all its rites 
adorn’d 5 es 
gee, the laft tribute by 4 friend is paid, 
Qhever honour’d and for ever mourn’d, 

DGAR, 


WINTER, «a POEM. 


© more fweet fpring, or fummer’s 
. glowing rays, 

infpire the mufe or elevate her lays ; 

On rigid feafons now fhe “tempts to fing, 
While fogs and vapours clog her feeble 
wing. 

No longer charm the grove, the mead, the 


rill 
Th'embofom’d vale, or proudly-rifing hill ; 
Where, erft, with wakeful eye, at earliet 


dawn 

Twatch’d the bluthes of the ruddy morn, 

And, pleas’d its op*ning beauties to farvey, 

Hail'd the bright fun’s approach and 
blefs’d his ray, 

But now, alas, the blifsful feafon's 

chang’d, 

And dreary are the haunts where late I 


rang’d’s 
Strist of its foliage frowns the gloomy 


grove 5 

Nomore the thrufh attunes the notes. of 
love ; 

No more fweet incenfe loads the zephygs 
wing, 

Breath’d from the blooming progeny of 
fpring. 

The meads, where Flora triumph’d in 
her bloom, ‘ 





hee . 
ty ac 
nd free, 
w'd, 

fF heat, 
nouratr 
dearing 
difarms 


ine, a | 
+ renal” i \ 


ceelov'é 


ont 


Abate and mournful afpeét now affume ; 
Aud Winter, howling in her icy car, 
Blows the loud biaft of elemental war. _ 
InveRof fur, with fnowy trappings fpread, 
Actown of hoar-froft circling round her 


From Sethian climes, on tempeft-wing, 
ies 
And (eatters forms and darknefs through 
the fkies, © 
With vapours charg’d, the clouds ip 
fireams defcend, 


O,hov'ring high in ather, fnows rtend, 


nins, defcending, fwell the riding sills, 


The foft-wing’d fnows with brightnefe 
__ tloath the hills, ' 


the bare plains, and whiten all the 
woods, ; 
ae confines, in ‘ity chains, the 


Lia 
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The plumy nations now, with fhiv’ring 
wing, 

Dejeéted fit, and ceafe their notes to fing, 


Ox, faintly twitt’ring, range the iron 


plains, 

Or at the barn-doors pick the ftraying 
grains. 

The harmlefs redbreaft claims his annual 
ftore, 

And, cautious, feeks the hofpitable doors 

Amidft the rigour of inclement fkies, 

By hunger driv’n, to man, for food, he 
flies, 


The herds walk flowly o’er the frezen 
lay 
And, penfiye, moan for ricks of fragrant 


ay 5 
Or feek to reft, in new-threth’d ftraw ree 
clin’d, 


“At once their food and fhelter from the 


wind, 

The hungry flocks traverfe the white 
vales o’er 

In vain ; the vales afford no foodful ftores 

One undiftinguith’d wafte the fields ap- 
pears 

And hills, and groves, and plains, one 

fhining vefture wear : 

A fullen filence reigns throughout the 
fields, 

No found the grove, no found the valley 
yields : or 

The fun, faint glimm’ring with a feeble 


ray, 
Soon ends his race, and with his sace the 


day ; 
And ale fac'd Cynthia, wrapp’d in dufky 
Fight, 

Slow meafures out the long and murky 
night 5 

Or, fplendid, thines 9’er al} the blue ferene, 

While ftars uncumber’d in her train are 
feen : 

As dowa the fteep of heay’n fhe bends 
her way, 

The feeds of froft in thining {quadrons 


Fay 

And, clofe condens'd, through the long 
night defcend 

In brilijant pearls, and o’er the earth ex- 
tend, 

When Jate the fun awakes the fhort-liv’d 


day, : 
The fgoltefring’d branches glitter in his 


ray 5 
A {parkling vet the woads and grove, 
adorn, 
Aad pearls illuftrious hang on ev'ry 
thora; a 
Not 
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Not brighter thine from fam"d Golconda’s 
coaft, 

Her gems than thefe, the beauteous work of 
froft, 

See, on yon fath, what landfcapes are 

pou:tray’d, 

Without the mimic pow’ss of light and 
thade ; 

‘A word’ rous fcene! the work of nature's 
hand, ' 

By froft perfeéted at her high command : 

There fpreading woods and rifing hills are 
feen, , 

With op‘ning vales and humbie fhrubs be- 

y tween 5 

In nice proportions rife the chryftal 

“*  bow’rs, ‘ 

And the tall tree majeftically tow’rs : 

But foon (fad emblem of terreftrial joy) 

The beams of Phabus will the fcene de- 
ftroy ! ‘ 

Now vegetation fleeps ; by cold confin’d, 
No more, with genial buds, the burfts the 
{welling rind. 

Her num’rous tribes in death-like ftate re- 
main, 

The ftagnate fap retires from ev'ry vein, 

Paftures no more their foodful herbage 


yield, 
All barren lies the newly-cultur’d field ; 
Nor fruits nor flow’rs the gardens now 
produce, 
Nor meads. nor groves their wonted fweets 
diffufe. wiles 
Now pinching want invades the lab’ring 


Sebald ; 
And foon, ah foon! confumes their little 


ftore ; 

While chilling blafts their thin-clad limbs 
arreft, aaees 

Let kind compaffion cheer, their joylefs 
b ray tt 6 


reaft, ; 

Ah let the gay, the opulent, and great, 

Reflect, what ills on poverty await ; 

What pains, what hardfhips, thofe are 
doom’d to know, eC 

Whom want and ficknefs circle round with 
woe. 

When Winter gripes:them with her iron- 
hand pik cat : 

O let each breaft with ‘charity expand ; 

With Kindly care dry up thei: fprings of 

‘ rte: , & ‘ é 


, 
And let your bounty grant them quick re- 
Hef. ii 
Thefe pious deeds, like incen&, will arife, 
And live, @ weet metorial in the'fkies. * 
But fee! from fouthern climes warm 
“breezes Spring, sd 
Salubrious miidnefs wafting from their 
“wing. | : 
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In clofe battalions rang’d the clouds my 


{pread, 


And o'er the earth their genial influence 


ed, 


Now melt the fnows, the brooks they 
. 


courfe regain, 


With warmth internal fmokes the naked 


plain; ’ 
The rivers fwell with waters not-their 


And new-form’d totrénts roll the moun. 


tains down, 


Spread o'er the meads, and fweep slong 


the plain, 
And ruth, refittlefs, to their native main 


O’er all the fcene fucceeding fun-beams 


play, ' 
And warm the glebe, and cheer the 


‘ Jength’ning day. 


Thus, in the courfe of nature's grand 


defign, 


The circling feafons 4) in order join: “ | 
In pregnant /pring the bloftoms gay eid 
wit 


And autumn paints the rip’ning fruits 


gold; i 
With fummer’s heat the earth exhaufted 


lies, 


But winter's watry flore her thirft fuppliess 
And, with her fecret, but propitious, pow'r, 
Brings on returning fpring, and *wakes 


the fleeping flowers. 


EUSEBIUS, 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Ledger, 


Have herewith fent you a very li 
I defeription, or picture, of — 
eafy verfe ; compofed,. og drawn, as 1am 
informed, by a female hand, in heg teens, 
But bethat as it may ; to me it appears s 
very natural and judicious performance; 
and, as I accidentally met with ig, I flatter 
myfelf it will be an amufement to the ge- 
nerality of your readers. If, therefore) 
you think it proper for your intruding 
and ente:taining Ledger, your jnfesting t 


will oblige 
ae: Your conftant reader, and | 
‘ Oceafional correfpondent, 
; MUSAPHILUS. 


WINTER, an ODE, 

OARY winter now is here; 

All in difmal figns appear 
Wide around, the naked trees, 
Stripp’d of all theig leaves, one fees ; 
Which the winds in tempetts bear; ’ 
Whiftling, through the chilly air. 
Flora’s painted pride it dead ; . 
Nature, drooping, hangs her heads 
Dufky clonde opfcure the skies 5 
Hark! the northern blafts arife, 
See! the naked branches bend: — 


A 


H 


Down the feather'd flakes defcend ; ue 
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Pale tne face that nature wears, 


Pleafe withtheir melodious fong ; 
































ouds.gn Snowy white alone appears : But, all'fhiv’ring, feek around 

fluence Yonder, fee! the fleecy breed, What fcant moriel can be found : 

Wont on-dewy grafs to feed, Love no.more.their.notes infpirea, 

ks thee Dig, amid the driven fnow, Winter chills their genial fires = 
For the fiozen herb below. Nor, with Sol’s reflected beam, 

e naked Round their cribs the cattle croud, Sparkles now the filver ftream 5 
Lowing for their food aloud : But, in icy fetters tied, 

cir own Now the treafur'd ftore they tafte, Ceafes or to purl or glide, 

€ moun. jt rewatd for fervice patt. Scarce my pen my hand can hold, 

; Now, in flights, the woodcocks come, § While I write benumb’d with cold : 
> al Winter’s regions ftll their home s Now, my mufe, forego thy lyre, 
Ps i After thefe the gunner goes, Scenes like thefe no more infpire ; 
e main, Ancle deep, through driven fnows. Sullen winter ceafe to fing, 
n-beams Now no more the tuneful throng Wait to hail the jocund fpring. 
eer the ae tee 
. A MerezoroLtocican DIARY ofthe Wearuer, 

brand For November, 1774. + 
oins * Thermom. 
‘ineid Wind  {Bar.|M.|N.jEv.| Weather 

goes 1]W.N.W. littlel30 [47 [50 [48 |Frofty air, funthine, 
zhaufted 2|W.N.W. littleiz9,°; 487|48 -|Mifty &cloudy,aft.at night rain. 
. 3S. littlelizg$ [53 {58 |56 |Heavy rain thro’moft of the day. 
ae S.S.W.  frethiiz93°|54 {53 [52 Morn. early thunder, aft. rain, 
wakes WwW. . littleliz9:5:|49 [52 |51 |Cloudy. 

W.S.W. __Jitlz9,5]51 [52 |50.|Early rain, | fair day. 
BIUS, ’ frethi|z9 7.151 |53 [52 |Almof continual rain. 
x 8iS.S.W. — freth/iz93 149 [522)5 13/Forenoon fun-fhine, aftern. rain. 
ery lively , ftrong|z9 {51 |52 |50 [Frequent fhowers. 
rinter, in 10}W.S.W.  frethii29s%o147 [53 151 Forenoon fair,evening fhowers. 
, asleg 111W.S.W. ftrong}]2z97%|463|48 |so |Foren.mifty,aft.&nt heavy rain. 
her teens, 12|S. ftrong}iz3} 149 [52 [50 |Forenoon rain, afternoon fair. 
chen 13|W.S.W.  frethiiz9:4/48 |S$0 |48 |Fair and fun-fhine. | 
I flatter 14|W.S.W.  frethliz9;0147 |49 |473|Fair and fun-fhine, 
to the ge» 15|W. violenti29 49 1493149 |Much heavy rain, 
therefore) 16\W. ftrong}iz93 |46 |48 |47 |Fair and fun-fhine. © 
ra 271W. little30 [423148 |492/Forenoon fair, evening rain. 
vs 18IN.N.W. littlellz9,2.148 |48 146 |Cloudy. 
and 19|W.N.W. littlel]30 |42 [45 [44 |Mifty and frofty air, 
ondent, 20|W, littlel]3o [41 |413141 |Frofty foggy air. 
PHILS 21|W.N.W. little}30 138 139 |383|Ditto. © 
~ 22IN.W. —_Jittlellz91%140 [404139 [Frofty. 
3 23E.N.E. — littleliz9i0]39 |40 |40 [Ditto and foggy. 

' 24k. _—frethiiz9.2.1394|43 |422|/Mojft air with fhowers & {now. 
fees 5 25|N. littlel]z91%5]403|42 |412|Morning {now, aft. fun-fhine. 
“4 26iIN.W. _littlel3@ {40 144 143 |Cloudy. 
eer 27|W. littlel30;'5143 145 145 |Cloudy. 
aad 28|W.S.W. little} 3070145 }45 46 |Foggy, afterngon fhowers. 

i 29\W.S.W. littlell30;147 [50 |48 |Fair. 
oa 30|W. frethii30;%144 |46 145 {Fair and fun-fhine. 
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| MARRIAGES, 


HE Rev. Mr. Kighley, of Louth, in Lincolnthire, to Mifs Allenby, of 
| Fotherby, in Campbridgefhire.— —— Morgan, Efq. Weft India Merchant, 
to Mifs Burke, of Salifbury-coust, Flect-ftreet.—John Fane, Efq. eldeft fon of 
Henry Fane, of Wormfley, Efq, to lady Elizabeth Parker, elieft daughter of the 
ear) of Macclesfield. Mr. William Bloxam of Lombard-ftseet, to Mifs Paul of 
Holbourn.—The hon. John Tolimache, to lady Bridget Lane, daughter ef the late 
earl of Northington.—Mr. Livett, Apothecary, of A!bezharle-ftreet, to Mifs Greive, 
of Charterhoufe-fquare,—Mr. Knight, der Merchant, at Lambeth<Marth, to 
Mife Uviota Steed, of Kensington-lane— ames Young, E(g. to Mifs Black, -. 
ter of Mr. Alexander Black, Silk pare ars at Aberdeen.—Lord Ligonier, to 
lady Mary Henley, fifter to the prefent etl of Northington.—Wir, Chasles, Prices 
Merchant, of Snow-hill, to Mifs Mary\Rugge, of Poldnd-Aixget, T 
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R.: Mofs, at P fayicfesi Norfolley, brother to. fhop of St. Davit’s.<« 
Wilhelmina, saa George Muleafter,: 2 4 hedr,:and 
ember of his Majefty” nEaft — va St. Bene ont sepes 
wife of Robert Protory. “of. Holyport, Berks, omas P kee in Lamtits 
Conduit-ftreet, many Bip Coaful at Tripoli, . . Sy4a— 4-3 Bagalley, 
Chemift and Druggitt, in Leadenfall-ftreet—Mr. Filtinghoca, “matter of the George 
Livery Stables, Whitechapel-—William Lucas, Efq. Councellor at Law, in Gray's 
ing. —The lady of —=<— Leheep; E Eg. fuddenly, in her’ withdrawing: room, ‘as fhe 
was receiving company.—James Kilfhaw, er at Richmond, in Surry. =MY, ‘john 
Richards, one ef the Clerks belonging to the Navy: Office, in the Minories, nay 
Rev. Mr. Hurdd, Vicar of Longford, and Re&or of Thorpe, both in the county 
Derby. —Lieutenant General Browne, Colonel of the = regiment of foot, sow ih 
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MONTHLY LEDGER, 


OR 


LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


4 DEFENCE INOCULATION. 


The rye in thy lips and cheeks fall “ 

Lo paly afhes , the eyes’ windows fall 

Like death, when be fhuts up the day of life. 
SHAKESPEAR« 


i ABIT exercifes its influence over every part of the 
globe; from the Hottentot and Laplander; to the 
tivilized European and Afiatic, a bias for ancient manners atid 
tuftoms generally prevails, as the author of the Traveller juftly 
intimates : . 


For every man; to native cuftom protie; 
Conforms and models life to that alone: 
GonpsmrTH. 


, From this propenfity every change; and confequently evety 
. linprovement, meets with oppofition; and the (irongeft argu- 
inents lofe their force when directed againft prejudice, the 
ftraighteft lines appearing curved to an impaired vifion. With 
perfons thus prepofleffed reafoning wou’! be attempted in vain; 

Vou lL Mm but 








274 A Defence of Inoculation. 


but a writer of that accuracy and candor, fo confpicuous in 


your correfpondent, whofe doubts refpeGing inoculation feem 


to be fuggefted by the faireft calculations, merits the utmof 
attention, from the importance of the fubjeét, and from. the 
candid manner in which the fame has been treated. 

Soon after inoculation was introduced into this coufitry, it 
is not admirable that much illiberal reflection fhould have been 
urged againft a practice fo novel and extraordinary; and this 
was done not only by the illiterate, but likewife by perfons 
of information and léarning, particularly by many of the 
faculty and of the clergy: Their attacks, however, were 
rendered futile by fatr and authentic calculations *, made m 
various parts of this kingdom, of which I prefume-your cerre. 
fpondent is fenfible, as no fufpicion to the contrary is admitted 


into his ingerious eflay: The mind, that is guided by partial- 


reafoning, is fruitful in raifing expedients to overcome eve 
obftacle to its favourite views; thus, when the fuccefs of 
inoculation had_been eftablifhed by incontrovertible fasts, ob- 
jections of a different nature were furmifed ; the rifque, of in 
grafting the difeafe of a morbid fubject into a healthful perfon, 
was exhibited with all its difmal attendants ; and the bias, that 
magnified this prefumptive danger from inoculation, prevented 
the fame individuals from obferving the frequent and fhocki 
effc¢ts arifing from the natural fmall-pox. However, the oppofers 
of inoculation in thiskingdom do not appear to have retarded 
that practice ; they generally wrote with too muctr virulence, 
or in tee futile a manner to promote the caufe they efpoufed; 
amongft thefe, Dr..Wagftatfe, Dr. Howgrave, and Gerar¢ 
Sparham, were early partifans, as well as fome of the clergy, 
particularly M. Mafley+, and M. Delafaye, whofe fermons 
againft inoculation have been publifhed ; but. the objections 
of thefe writers were fully anfwered by Dr. Jurin, Dr. Nettlee 
ton, Dr. Maitland, Dr. Brady, Dr. Slare, Dr. Williams, Ds. 
Strotiier, Dr. Timoni, M. Boylftone, and fince by David 
Some, and the bifhop of Winchefter, whofe fermon was like- 
wife made public. 

~ On the continent, inoculation has been oppofed with mer 
fuccefs, and indeed with fuch arguments as have nearly put'a 


period 


* Particularly by Dr. Jurin, Dr. Nettleton, Dr. Maitland, and 
Dr. Scheuchzer, in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions, and alfo in 
feparate differtations. t 

+ I am not certain whether this gentleman, or Dr. Wagftaffe, 


firft fuppofed that the devil was the firf€ inoculator, who’ pradifed 
the art wpon honeft Job. +98 
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period to this practice: The late celebrated Baron Vani 
Swieten ¢ difcouraged it, and the prefent Archiater at Vienna, 
Dr. De Haen, has given ftill more weight to thefe objections, 
but Dr. Raft, of Lions, ftands the moft diftinguifhed antago- 
nift; though the fatal period to its progrefs may be dated from 
the remarkable Rapport fur le W i de Vinaculation de la petite 
derole, 1763, made by Dr. L’Epine, Aftruc, Bouvart, Baron, 
Verdelham des Moles, and Macquart, of the faculty of medi- 
cine at Paris, in fpite of the moft notorious fuccefs in inocu- 
lation by Dr. Gatt, and of his earneft remonftrances on that 
fubject. Dr. De Haen’s Dificultates fuper inoculatione variola- 
rum, Vienne, 1757, have been anfwered by Dr. Tiflot, well 
known from his Avis au peuple, his treatife de feb. biliofis, and 
other works. De Haen does not, however, appear fatisfied 
with this reply, nor with Mr. De la Condamine’s on the fame 
fubje€t, but Dr. Tiffot has clofed this difpute by a private 
letter to De Haen, wherein he obferves, “‘ Les pieces font fous 
les yeux des juges: attendons donc le jugement du public, et de la 
poftérité *.” 

Baron Van Swieten’s obfervations do not demand a reply : 

thofe of Dr. Raft were too important and cogent to pafs long 
unnoticed, and accordingly many writers on the continent 
entered the lift againft him in that and the fubfequent year - 
wherein his work was publifhed, but none have ever feemed equal 
to the combat, except the Chevalier de Chaftelluz, who en- 
gages Dr. Raft upon the fame grounds he had commenced the 
attack, namely, the London bills of mortality. It muft be 
confeffed that the Chevalier has not entirely removed the 
difficulties raifed by Dr. Raft, and now revived by your in- 
genious correfpondent upon a more enlarged fcale. 
As this fubjeé&t therefore has excited the attention of the 
public here, as well as on the continent, I fhall now attempt 
a review of the arguments deduced from the calculations, 
which I fhall enter upon with more pleafure, as the objections 
carry the appearance of candor and importance. 

As thefe objections do not invalidate the numerous facts 
which have eftablithed the fuccefs of inoculation, the whole, 
therefore, may be reduced to one point of view, ‘* That more 

‘perfons haye died by the fmall-pox in London, fince the in- 
troduGtion of inoculation, than preceding that period, in con- 
fequence of the difeafe thereby being more univerfally extended 
and propagated.” hime 

In anfwer to this propofition, I fhall endeavour to fhew that 
this modern practice is nat the caufe of propagating the fmall- 

Mm 2 Pox, 
In the laft volume of his claborate commentaries, De Varialis. 
* Ratio Med, ¢. ili. p. 589. 
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pex, and. afterwards to afcertain the real caufes of this inerea 

of deaths by fo fatal a difeafe. It might naturally be premifed, 
that as the number of burials by the fmall-pox increafed every. 
ycar nearly progreffively, the caufe hereof can fcarcely he fup. 
pofed to depend upon inoculation, as this practice ay been 
fteady and regular fince its introduction, efpecially if we con-., 
fider that another infe&tious difeafe, the meafles, hath increafed 
in fatality in nearly the fame proportions with the f{mall-pox, 
which muft undoubtedly arife from other caufes, as inoculation 
of the meafles hath never been practifed in this kingdom ; and. 
theie caufes, I prefume, are fuch as equally influence both 
difeafes. A prefumptive argument may likewife be furmized 
from the mildnefs of the infection arifing from fubjeAs under 
inoculation of the finall-pox, who are principally infants, and 
therefore being of lefs bulk, propagate lefs contagion, which, 
added to its mildnefs, muft diminifh the quantity of variolous, 
particles. ; 
- It is, however, indubitably evident, from the bills of mor« 
tality, that more perfons take the fmall-pox fince the intros 
duction of inoculation, than heretofore; a fact which may‘ 
eafily be accounted for without referring to a fuccefsful mod 

of efcaping the fatality of that difeafe, if we reflect for 

moment upon the total revolution which the old method of 
treating it has undergone, which will alfo explain why 
the increafe of burials by the fmall-pox has been fo pro« 
greflive ; every perfon is now acquainted with this innavation 
in practice, which has been almoft univerfally adopted by the 
faculty ; though Sydenham * practifed and recommended the 
cold regimen alluded to full as much as the moderns, yet, when 
inoculation was firft introduced into England, the victims of 
the fmall-pox were confined to their rooms, and obliged 
to undergo every procefs which has fince* been found to aggra- 
vate the difeafe, It is true, that, by this injudicious treatment, 
the variolous infefion might not be propagated fo generally, 


and canfequently fewer deaths would occur by the finall-pox, 


in proportion to the whole burials, while many more would 
fall by the difeafe itfelf in proportion to the number of thole 
who received it. . 
Hence it will be readily admitted, that the late increafe of 
burials cannot depend upon the practice of inoculation, under. 
which it is a rare thing to hear of ane fatal cafe; but rather upon 
the innovation introduced in the treatment of the natural 
jmall-pox, of expofing the patients to the open air, and a lefs 
referyea jntercourfe amongit the community, with other cayfes 
ta 


* See the remarkable account Dr, Dover relates of himfelf in his 
Laft Legacy, ' 
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to, be related hereafter. How far this free communication is 
culpable, is not the fubjeét before me; but as the increafed 
deaths appear in part to arife from hence, a more guarded 
intercourfe would be equally humane and politic. 

_I believe every candid judge, who is converfant. with the 
fubject of difcuffion, will admit that much more caution and 
referve are ufed by thofe who practice inoculation, than with 
thofe who have the management of the natural fmall-pox. In 
the former, public and private hofpitals are erected for the 
reception of the inoculated patients; in the latter, this precau- 
tion is notorioufly negle€ted. This alfo affords a ftriking proof 
that it is not by inoculation, but by the new method of treat- 
ing the natural {mall-pox, that the infe€tion is fo much more 
generally propagated, although inoculation hath undergone 
the blame. ; 

- In this view of the.matter, it will appear confiftent in the 
faculty to encourage the known and certain means of efcaping 
danger ; at the fame time to avoid injuring others is incum~ 
bent on every individual; and this may be done without return- 
ing to the ancient exploded practice. .M. de la Condamine’s 
reprefentation may be here recollected.. The fmall-pox may 
be compared to a river acrofs which mankind muft pafs, 


' Inoculation is exprefled by a boat which may be ufed as the 


means of fafely pafling over this river: many, however, 
neglecting this conveyance, plunge into the waters and ftruggle 
with the dangers of a new element. ‘To the beautiful fimile 
of the Jate amiable Condamine, we may add the motto of an 
eminent divine to his book in favour of inoculation; ** J will 
afk you one thing ; Is it lawful to fave life, or to deftroy it ?” 

It is not the method of treating the {mall-pox only that hath 
undergone a very confiderable revolution, but that of mana- 
ging many other difeafes alfo, particularly thofe which have 
been marked by. their fatality amongft. the human fpecies. 
Thefe improvements in medicine, joined with thofe which 
tefpect the internal policy .of this metropolis, have been the 
means of preferving many lives to the community, whereby 
more perfans are hence ‘undoubtedly liable to undergo the 
fmall-pox, .  - a. 

In the nurture and management of infants, as well as in the 
mode of treating lying-in women, the reformation hath equalled 
that of the fmall-pox ; by thefe two circumftances alone, ine 
credible numbers. are.refcued from the grave, which muft con- 
fequently augment.the proportion of thofe, who in all proba- 
bility will receive the. fmall-pox, and add to the number of 
deaths by that difeafe, unlefs inoculation be timely inter- 


fed, 
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. It may be fuggefted, that this improvement in the manage- 
ment of children is limited principally to the genteeler ftations 
in life ; this furmize muft however appear ill founded, if it be 
confidered what numbers of infant poor are now aétually faved 
by modern charitable inftitutions ; that, befides the Foundling 
Hofpital, and the public and private charity-fchools, two in- 
ftitutions, called Difpenfaries, relieve alone, in this city, 
upwards of 5000 fick children annually; if only one tenth of 
thefe objects be preferved to the community, in confequence 
of timely affiftance, the amount of redeemed children is 500 
annually; if thefe take the natural fmall-pox, at an average 
of one déath in feven, then 41 more perfons in 500 will die 
every year by this difeafe than would have done, had not thefe 
nfeful charities exifted ; but, provided thefe children had been 
- inoculated, according to the faireft calculations made in this 
kingdom, one only would have died, or 40 children out of 
every 500 would have been added to the community ; of what 
importance therefore would it be to government to interpofe, 
in order to promote the falutary means of faving lives, by the 
more general inftitution of inoculation. - Many children of the 
healthy laborious poor would thereby be preferved to the ftate, 
who, for want of proper advice and other neceffaries, become 
tame fpectators of a‘fatality which might fo eafily be averted. 
«Within the fpace of a few years, many lying-in hofpitals 
have been eftablifhed; in the lying in. charity alone, near 
$000 women are delivered annually at their own houfes, by 
perfgns well inftruéted in’ the neceifary branches of “bufinefs, 
whereby not only many infants, but lixewife many women, are 
faved, who.live'to'the benefit of the ftate by a fucceffion. of 
children, who, thus redeemed, live to undergo 2 new calamity, 
the -finall-pox, unlefs they: embrace the falutiferous aid of 
inoculation. ; 
_ Were the confiderations already produced of no force in'this 


Gifpute, ict us reflect upon the prefent mode of condudting . 


inoculation, and‘we ‘ffall find: that very few perfons undergo 
this operation in the ‘metropolis, ‘as hofpitals or houfes of 
reception are conffru&ed in the neighbourhood of it from five 
to five and twenty miles diftant. ‘Lhis, if not a decifive argue 
ment againft the probability of inoculation producing the in- 
creafe of burials in London, is at leaft a’very prefumptive oné 
in point. Had the calculations of my antagonift been drawn 
in thofe country places, where thoufands-of:perfons have been 
fnoculatéd, their forcé’muft have been’ acknowledged, but as 
they now appear, little, very little, ftrefs can be laid upon 
firem. It is even adoubt with me whother«nore perfcns were 
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pot inoculated in this city thirty years ago, :in the days of Dr. 
Jurin, than at this period, when the improvements of practice 
at once dictate to the practitioner, that the perfon to be inocu- 
lated fhould have a country refidence; in. the days of Dr. 
Jurin, Claudius Amyand and Mr. Maitland inoculated no 
lefs than 147 perfons in about two years; and, I prefume, it 
will be difficult to find two furgeons, who now inoculate fo 
many out of hofpitals, in the fame fpace of time, in this city. 
How improbable then is it to fuppofe inoculation the caufe of 
the progreflive increafe of deaths, when experience itfelf fug- 
geits that the town air fhould be avoided, and a country reit- 
dence adopted during the progrefs of the artificial fmall-pox! 

_ Had the ingenious commander of the regiment of Aquitaine, 
the Chevalier de Chaftelluz, been better acquainted with the 
internal polity of this city, and the vaft acceffion of young 
perfons it annually receives from the country, he would have 
proved a more. powerful antagonift to Dr. Raft; and were 


* your correfpondent, who finds it fo difficult a tafk to account 


for the increafe of 1g deaths in 1000, more than formerly, to 
confider this acceflion from the country, he would rather ad- 
mire at fo {mall an increafe, becanfe thefe perfons who come 
from a diftance where inoculation is Jefs ufual, and the {mall- 
pox feldom appears, are more frequently the victims of the 
{mall-pox, not of inoculation ; and how to avoid this difeafe 
and avert its fatality in a commerical city like London, where 
an univerfal communication takes place, can only be effected 
by fuch an excommunication from the public, as is pract:fed 
in the plague; or what I prefume is infinitely preferabie in a 
free trading city, by inoculation; for which the partiality of 
relations, and the very dictates of. humanity, would ftrongly 
plead, as thereby a loathfome, and often fatal, difeafe is pailed 


‘through with little pain, and almoft with certain fuccefs : 


while, on the other hand, the fhocking effects of the natural 


-fmall-pox are not unfrequently more difmal than death itfelf ; 


add to this the anxious pain which a perfon, who has never 
had the difeafe, perpetually fuffers. 

If we enquire into the numbers of perfons, of both fexes, 
who annually quit the country for a town refidence, ‘the 
opinion | have juft fuggefted will appear well founded; new 
roads hiave been opened, and every method of facilitating an 
intercourfe with the metropolis has been ufed ;. this progreflive 
communication rationally accounts for the gradual increafe 
in the proportion of deaths in London, which, with, the 
gradual improvement in practice; are undoubtedly the true 
caufes for which inoculation, that happy medium of preventing 
this fatality, has been fligmauacd. De 
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-. Dr. Perrot Williams, who wrote in 1725 upon inoculation; 
which was foon after its introduction into England, plainly 
proves that it had been praGtifed in Wales, though in a form 
fomewhat different, for time immemorial: . this I adducé as 
one proof of the little intercourfe then fubfifting between the 
country and the metropolis, that, for fo long a period of time, 
fuch a practice fhould have been unknown in London. At 
this period an hundred ftage coaches would have conveyed 
fuch a novelty from the moft obfcure corner of Great Britain, 
I feel therefore a genuine fatisfa&tion in defending a practicé 
which humanity dictates, which fuccefs authorifes, and which 
true policy would promote. Let us therefore diftinétly mark 
the caufe of this fatality complained of: if the improved 
method of treating the natural fmall-pox be this caufe, pru- 
dence fhould diate more referve, but humanity fhould at the 


fame tithe ever determine the faculty to endeavour to fave life, ~ 


by fuch means as are known to be moft conducive thereto. 

- If it be impra&ticable to ftop the progrefs of a difeafe in & 
free city where every individual a&ts according to his own plea« 
fure, let us attempt to obviate the danger by encouraging 
inoculation, and fave our fellow-creatures who come freth, 
vigorous, and full of blood, from the country, and confequently 
prove the victims of a difeafe that {pares neither fex nor age. 

That the inhabitants of this country have increafed fince thé 
introduction of inoculation, is a fa& very generally received 5 
the principal caufe of which may be deduced from this practice, 
as no other caufe feems fo probable. 

Northouck, in his accurate hiftory of London, lately pubs 
lifhed, obferves, ‘* The gradual enlargement of a city enriches 
al] the country round it, and extends its demands to: the res 
moteft corners ; it alfo affords employment for all the fuper- 


numerary ufelefs hands that refort to it; which fufficiently. 


accounts for the objection often made againft the healthinefs 
of London, notwithftanding all its late improvements, wheré 
the deaths fo greatly exceed the births. A perfon not knowe 
ing this fa&t might with a little reflection infer it ;. multitudes 


who were born in various parts of England end their days in, 


London ; and numbers of the inhabitants of London being 
diffenters of feveral denominations, no regifter of their births 
appears, while that of their deaths is generally recorded. If it 
is replied, that London neverthelefs appears to be a gutph that 
continually requires filling, it fhould be confidered, that it 
not only receives, but fends out, inhabitants to various parts; 
America, and the Eaft-Indies, particularly. 
- §¢ Bufinefs and pleafure alfo keep many. of the inhabitants 
in a ftate of celibacy; labourers, fervants, failors, and the 
7a. ; three 
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three regiments of guards, aré generally fingle. men. Rapin 
exprefled his fears, that the head was too» bigt for the body ; 
but the natural circumftances of countries will always prefcribe 
limits to the growth of eities; whileyno others can be. fixed. 
London, vaft as it. is, ftill enlarges; how. long this inere~ 


ment may continue, cannot perhaps be. forefeen; but it may 
fafely be prediGted, «that, when the augmentation becomes 


injurious, it will, like all other natural evils, correct itfelf. 

...% Though the operation of trade has caufed a progreffive 
increafe of the metropolis from the firft, yet this increafe has 
been accelerated during the laft thirty or forty years, from a 
caufe well known, though little thought of in this point of 
view ; and which has affected other towns as well as London. 
It is found, upon an average, that the natural fmall-pox 
deftroys one in feven: it is now above forty years fince this 
diforder began to be inoculated upon prepared bodies, of which 


_the bifhop of Worcefter, in his celebrated fermon on this fube, 


je, informs us, but one in 500 were found to die: hence, in 
every 500 children inoculated, feventy lives are preferved to 
fociety, though few reflect how much this circumftance muft 
advance population.” ; 

Thefe reflections are farther confirmed by the author of the 
Monthly Review, vol. xliv. p. 15, 16, where he remarks ; 

* In the bifhop of Worcefter’s fermon on: behalf of inocu- 
lation of the fmall-pox, which was preached near nineteen 
years ago, (and which, in its tendency, is worth all the poems 
that have been fabricated fince, to go no farther back,) it is 
ftated, that of thofe who take the {mall-pox cafually, one in 
feven is found to die; and that of 1500, inoculated by the 
furgeons, Ranby, Hawkins, and Middleton, three only mif- 
carried, one in 500. Now, not to mention that the hazard is 
by long experience fince reduced almoft to nothing, according 
to this computation which has never been invalidated, in every 
e perfons inoculated, feventy lives are preferved to fociety. 

et the computation be extended to the probable number inocu- 
lated every year in this ifland, from the time when the practice 
began to obtain generally; and to thefe add the pofterity 
derived from the marriage of thefe redeemed perfons, as they 
advance to maturity, and we fhall find a pofitive and happy 
increafe of people continually rifing up, and ftaring out of 
countenance all declaimers againft the practice.” 

From all the calculations, hitherto made in the country 
towns, a gradual increafe of inhabitants is evident., Dr. Per- 
cival, who has juft favoured me with a piece he defigns for the 
Royal Society, has found, by accurate furveys made by Mr. 
Enheld, that Liverpool has doubled its inhabitants in 25 years, 
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and has at prefent upwards of fix times the number which wag 
in it at the beginning of this century. In Manchefter it ap- 
pears alfo that the increafe of population is very confiderable, 
as well'as in fome other towns where accurate regifters have 
been kept, and furveys made of the inhabitants ; after which 
Dr. Percival adds, ‘¢ that the late improvements in medicine 
have been highly favourable to the prefervation of life.” The 
cool regimen in fevers and in the fmall-pox, the free admiffion 
of air, &c. have certainly mitigated the violence, and leffened 
the mortality of fome of the moft dangerous malignant dif. 
tempers to which mankind are incident. _ 


From the foregoing confiderations we may conclude, that. 


policy, as well as humanity, ftrongly urges the propriety of 
inoculation ; that, as it is the means of faving the lives of our 
friends, our children, and our relations, it is one of the prin- 


cipal caufes of the increafe of inhabitants in this country ; and. 
therefore as a man, as a fubje&, as a fellow-citizen, and asa. 


arent, I think it my duty to defend and promote a praétice, 
which tends to public good, population, and health. 


APYREXIA, 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On FRIENDSHIP. 


F all the relations wherein we ftand towards one anothe 
O there is none more ftrict and binding, none more necefe 
fary and beneficial, than that of friendfhip. For human nature 
is imperfect ; it has not fund enough to furnifh out a folitary 
life; and the moft delicious place, barred from all commerce 
and fociety, would be infuppcrtable. Befides, there are fo 
many adverfe accidents attending us, that, without the com- 
munion of friendfhip, virtue itfelf is not able to accomplith its 
end: the beft good man, on feveral occafions, often wants ap 
affiftant to direct his judgement, quicken his induftry, and 
fortify his fpirits. ‘* A brother,” indeed, as the wife man 
obferves, ** was born for adverfity, but there is a friend that 
fticketh clofer than a brother ;” and therefore he that has 
found this precious treafure has laid up a good foundation 


againft the day of trouble ; becaufe every true and real friend- . 


fhip will be an alloy to his forrows, an eafe to his paffions, 4 
fanctuary to his calamities, a relief*to his oppreffions, a re- 
pofitory of his fecrets, a counfellor of his doubts, and an ade 
vocate for his intereft, both with God and man. And yet, as 
necefiary and beneficial as this relation is ia all conditions of 

life, 
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On Friendfbip. avy 
Jife, there is no one thing wherein we miftake ourfelves more. 
Men ufually call them their friends, with whom they have an 
intimacy, though that intimacy, perhaps, is nothing elfe but 
an union and combination in fin. The drunkard, for inftance, 
thinks him his friend who will {wallow wine in bowls, and 
keep him company in his debauches; the proud man, him his 
frlend, who will blow up the bladder, and indulge his vanity . 
with fulfome flattery; and the deceitful man, him his friend, 
that will aid and affift him in carrying on his fchemes of fraud 
atid difhonefty. But, alas! this is fo far from being friend- 
fhip, that it deferves a very different appellation. A true 
friend loves his friend, fo that he is very zealous for his good ; 
and certainly he that is really fo will never be the inftrument 
of bringing him into the greateft evil. How far foever then 
a‘refemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy for the fame 
bufinefs or diverfion, may, on fome occafions, be a ground of 
affection ; yet this is generally allowed, both by moralifts and 
divines, that virtue is the only proper foundation of friendfhip, 
arid that none but good men are capable of it: And, among 
thefe, it may not improperly be defined to be ‘an indufttious 
purfuit of our friend’s real advantages, or obliging ourfelves to 
dé unto him all the good offices that our fidelity and affiftance, 
om advice and admonition, our candour and conftancy, can 
effect.” | 
Friendfhip, both in the Latin and Greek languages, takes 
its denomination from love: and, as love is evety where the 
fame, fo there is no principle more faithful, and what lefs 
confults the arts of diffimulation. A friend therefore will pur 
fue the advantages of thofe he truly loves, as if they were hig 
own: he maintains his honour and right, though invaded b 
thé moft potent adverfary, or ftruck at by the moff clandeftine 
malice. And, as he fatfors none he can hinder to injure. hig 
character or fortune, fo he is efpecially careful himfelf to avoid. 
all ill-bred familiarities in company, or mercenary incroach- 
ments upon his good-nature, as very well knowing, | that 
friendfhip, though it be not nice and exceptious, yet maft nof 
be coarfely treated; and that the neglect of good manners 
therein is the want of its greateft ornament. Above all, he 
is continually upon his guard to keep the fecrets which his 
friend has repofed in his breaft, with the moft facred taciturs 
nity ; becaufe a difcovery of thefe, in the opinion of the wife 
fon of Sirach, who well wnderftood the laws.and. pun ctualties 
of friendfhip, is an offence, of all others, the mott provcking 
and the moit unpardonable: for, ‘¢ whofo difcovereth fe: fers, 
lofeth his credit; and fhall never find a friend to bis mind, 
Nna Love 
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Love thy friend, and be faithful to him; but, if thou betrayeft . 


his fecrets, follow no more after him: for, as one letteth a 
bird out of his hand, fo haft thou let thy friend go, and thalt 
not get him again. Follow after him no more, for he is too 
far off ; he is as a roe efcaped out of the fnare. As for a wound, 
it may be bound up; and, after reviling, there may be a. 
peennerinns but he, that betrayeth fecrets, is withou¢ 
ope.” 
How far the meafure of mutual affiftance ought to extend, 
among friends, is not fo eafy a matter, in each particular, to 
determine ; but this we may fay, in general, that, as far as 
opportunity, difcretion, and former pre-engagements, will give 


us leave, we may be allowed to go; and that to break, upon * 


the {core of danger or expence, is narrow-fpirited ; provided the 

affiftance may be given without ruin to ourfelves or prejudice to 
a third perfon, without breach of honour or violation of con- 

{cience. Where the thing is unlawful, we muft neither atk’ 
nor comply. All importunities againft juftice are feverith” 
defires, and muft not be gratified. He that would engagé 

another in an unwarrantable action, takes him for an ill pers 
fon, and, as the motion is an affront, ought to be renounced 
for the injury of his opinion. But, where this is not the cafe, ’ 
we ought to treat our friend, as far as prudence and juftice 


wili permit, with all the franknefs and generofity imaginable; 


to counfel him, when he wants advice; to: chear him, when 


he wants comfort ; to give unto him, when he wants relief; . 


and, even with fome hazard to ourfelves, to refcue him, when 
he is in danger: and in doing of this we fhould confider his 
occafions and prevent his defires, and fcarcely give hiin time to 
think that he wanted our affiftance ; becaufe a forwardnefs to 
oblige is a great grace upon our kindnefs, and that which 
doubles the intrinfic worth of it. 
It is the obfervation of the wife king of Ifrael, ** Woe to 
him that is alone! for, if he falleth, he hath not another to 
help him up :” and this obfervation is verified upon none fo 
much as upon him that is deftitute of friends; who, when he 
is under a perplexity of affairs, where a determination is dubi- 
ous, and yet of uncommon confequence, cznnot fetch in aid 


from another perfon whofe judgement may be greater than his — 


own, and whofe concern he is fure is no lefs. Every man, in 
his own affairs, is found to be lefs cautious than a prudent 
ftander-by : he is generally too eagerly engaged to make juft 
remarks upon the progrefs and probability of things; and, in 
fuch a cafe, nothing is fo proper as a judicious friend to 
temper the fpirits, and moderate the purfuit ; to give the fignal 
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On Friendfbip. ~s 284. 
for aétion, to prefs the advantage, and: ftrike the ‘critical 
minute. Foreign intelligence may have a {py in it, and theres - 


fore fhould be cautioufly received; ftrangers (I call all fuch, 


except friends) may be defigning in their, advice, or, if they 


be fincere, by miftaking the cafe, they may give wrong-mea- 
{ures ; but, now, an old friend has the whole, fcheme in his 
head; he knows the conftitution, the difeafe, the ftrength, 
and the humour, of him he affifts ; what he can do, and whae 


he can bear ; and therefore none fo proper as he to prefcribe, © 


to.dire&t the enterprize, and fecure the main-chance. 


we we Ps 


But, among all the offices of friendfhip, there is none thag. : 


endeavouring to advance his fpiritual ftate. by exhortations and 


" comes up to our aiding and affifting the foul: of our friend, and . 


encouragements to all virtuc, by earneft. and’ vehement diflua- - 
fions from all fin, and efpecially by kind and gentle reproofs, - 


where there is. reafon to prefume an offence has been com-. - 
mitted. This is fo peculiarly the duty of a friend, that there. . 


is none befides fo duly qualified for it. The reproofs of a 


relation may be thought to proceed from an affectation of ; 


fuperiority ; of an enemy, from a fpirit of malice; and of.an 
indifferent perfon, from pride or impertinence, and fo be 
flighted : but when they come from one who loves us as: bis 


own foul, and come armed with all the tender concern that... 
an unfeigned affeCtion is known to dictate, they mutt of courfe. - 
take effect, and become irrefiftible. Self-love, like a falfe . 
lafs, generally reprefents the complexion better than nature 
3 made it; men have no great inclination to be prying inta - 
their own deformities, and have fuch unwillingnefs to hear'of'; 
their faults, that whoever undertakes the work, had need have. ; 
a ftrong prepofleffion in his favour; and therefore the friend, - 
that alone is qualified for it, aéts the part of a flatteser, and, 
betrays the Mente: into fecurity, when he fees him,commit. . 
things worthy of blame, and yet filently pafles.them by: , 
Open ‘¢ reproof,” fays the wife man, ‘‘ is better than fuch, , 
fecret love ; for faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the - 


kiffes of an enemy are deceitful.” 


But though we are required to admonifh our friend when - 


we fee him do amiis, yet the manner in which we are to do 
it will require our se 

as well as our love and efteem for him. ‘* A word, fitly, 
Spoken,” {ays Solomon, ‘‘ is iike apples ef gold in pictures of 
filver: as an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, 


fo is a wife reprovér upon an obedient car :”. What graceful- © 
hefs there is in colours judicioufly chou and rightly put. 


care, and few our fkill and addrefs, . 


together! what agreeablenefs there is in the moft valuable. 
metals, 











metals, fo'appofitely placed, as to add‘to each other’s luftte?’ 
what beauty arifes from the richeft and choiceft ornaments f' 
Such is the gratefulnefs, fuch is the excellency, fuch the’ 
beauty of a wife: reproof, fitted to the occafion of it, to the 
perfon and>charatter -of thofe that are reproved : and this, in’ 
the cafe of friends, ought certainly to be managed: with alf’ 
gandour and-kindnefs, with all meeknefs and humility, with. 
out any-figns of bitternefs, and words of reproach or airs of: 
fuperiority. — 
But, though we are allowed in this manner to reprove the’ 
faults of our friend, yet are we to remember that this is to be 
done‘in private; and that no care muft be wanting, on our’ 
parts, to conceal them from the knowledge of others. ‘And; - 
it is-a great and noble thing to cover the blemifhes and excufe’ 
the failings of a friend; to dz:aw a curtain before his errors, 
and'to-difplay his perfections ; to bury his weaknefs in filence,” 
and proclaim his virtues upon the houfe-top. _ aa 
Thefe are fome of the duties or approved qualities of friends” 
fhip, viz. to be faithful in our profeffions, zealous in our” 
fervices, prudent in our advices, and gentle in our reproofs to’ 
our friend; to-be dumb to his fecrets, filent to his faults, and’: 
full of the commendations of his virtues ; and, where thefe are’ 
mutually praétifed, there is lefs danger of the remaining pa 
which is conftancy, or fuch a ftability and: firmnefs of friend-* 
fhip as overlooks and paffes by all thofe leffer failures of kind-. 
nefs and refpeét, that, through frailties incident to human 
nature, a man may be- fometimes guilty of, and yet ftill retain’ 
the-fame habitual good: will, and prevailing propenfity of mind” 
tovhis friend, that he had before. Alas! there is no expecting 
the-temper of paradife-in the prefent corruption of the world’ * 
the beft of people cannot be always the fame, always awake’. 
and: entertaining: the accidents of life, the indifpofitions of* 
health, the imperfections of reafon, muft be allowed for; nor. 
muft: every ambiguous expreffion, or every little chagrin’ of 
ftart. of paffion, be- thought a fufficient caufe of difunion, , 
*¢ Ointment and perfume,” fays the wife man, ‘¢ rejoice the* 
heart ;” fo does the fweetnefs of a man’s friend ; whereupon it 
follows, ‘*thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forfake’ 
not.” ‘To part with a tried friend, and one that is grown old,” 
as it were, in the fervice of the family, befides the injuftice , 


done him, is both unreafonable levity, fuch as argues a mind 


governed ‘by caprice only, and egregious folly, fuch as prodis 
gally cafts away one of the greateft bleffings of human lifé$ 
fora ‘* faithful friend is a ftrong defence ; and he that hath ” 
found fugh am one hath found:a treafure.” And, as ** nothing” 
can 
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counteryail a faithful friend,” fo, when we. have once 
entered into that relation, I know of nothing that fhould 
diffolve it, but either downright malevolence or incorrigible 
vice. Thefe indeed ftrike at the fundamentals, and make a 
correfpondence impracticable; but, even when the cafe comes 
to this unhappy pafs, there ts ftill a decency in the:manner of 
our difunion, and prudence feems to dire& that we fhould 
draw off by degrees, rather than come to an open rupture. 
From what has been faid on this fubject, it feems plainly to 
follow, that every one is not qualified to enter into the relation 
of friendfhip, wherein there is occafion for largenefs of mind 
and agreeablenefs of temper; for prudence. of behaviour, for 
courage and conftancy, for freedom from paffion and felf-con- 
ceit. Aman, that‘is fit to make a friend of, muft have con~ 
duét to manage the engagement, and refolution to maintain 
it; he muft ufe freedom without roughnefs, and oblige with- 
out defign. Cowardice will betray friendfhip, and covetouf- 
nefs will ftarve it; folly will be naufeous; paffion is apt to 
ruffle; and pride will fly out into contumely and negle@: 
and therefore, to conclude with the wifdom of the fon of 
Sirach, in relation to the choice of a friend, ‘** If thou wouldf 
get a friend, fays he, prove him firft, and be not hafty to 
credit him ; for fome man is a friend for his own occafion, 
and will not abide in the day of thy trouble: as, again, fome 
friend is a companion at the table; in thy profperity he will 
be as thyfelf ; but, if thou be brought low, he will be againft 
thee, and hide himfelf from thy. face. Wherefore, prove thy 
friend firft, and be not hafty to credit him.” 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On the VictsstrupeEs of HUMAN LIFE, 


Made a vifit, the other day, to a gentleman who has @ 
country-houfe near London ; and, while we refrefhed ours 
felves with a focial glafs, in a fummer-bower, which he has 
raifed above the corner of his garden-wall, I perceived him to 

fix his eyes, with much attention, on the gate of a ftatel 
building that ftood on the oppofite fide of the road. ‘The 
mittrefs, faid he, of that fine houfe has been charming me all 
this morning, in a poem which was written in praife of her 
extraordinary beauty, by a very celebrated Englifh genius. 
The warm and lively imagination of the poct has placed heg¢ 
actually before me: I feel, methinks, the influence of her 
eyes! I am-enchanted by her air and movement! But I lofe 
myfelf 
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“ myfelf in rapture while I feem to gaze upon that fpring of youth 
‘which he’ defcribes with fo much wantonnefs; that living, 
“thinking, bloom, that quickens her foft langour, and add 
-health and joy to lovelinefs, But, fee! look yonder! the 
very charmer comes. This! this! is fhe: this gay, oung, 
dear mafter-piece of nature, whom I have been reading of 
- with fo much tranfport ! 
I ftarted up in great amazement, and, inflamed by ea 
curiofity, looked out to fee this prodigy. But I beheld no 
other than a thin, withered, ftooping, old lady, whom two 
fervants, with much feeming difficulty, fupported ; and were 
“Jeading along, between them, towards a coach that waited for 
“her at the gate. Her head, and both her hands, fhook ftrong] 
‘with the palfy, but every other part feemed motionlefs, md 
‘quite infenfible. I fighed at the appearance of fo mortifying 
~an objet, and recalled my eyes, from aking at it, to fix them 
“reproachfully upon my friend: for his ill-pointed levity, in 
‘fporting with the weaknefs and mifery of human nature. Yet 
this, faid he, was once, fo changed as we now fec her, that 
refiftlefs beauty, whom to contemplate in Dryden’s warm 
defcription of her influence, when the heart of a gay monarch, 
‘and a court of rival lovers, were the trophies of her beauty; 
who could think that time would thus. reduce her to a contra 
dition of all thofe flourifhing attractions, which, though 
perifhed in the changed original, will bloom for ever in the 
poet’s picture? , 
‘\. I proteft the fudden fhock, which this malicious artfulnefs of 
my good friend’s morality furprized and ftruck me with, quite 
damped and overwhelmed my chearfulnefs. I fickened at this 
too near and naked view of life without its palliatives. I re- 
folved to drink no more. Your wine, faid I, has loft its relith, 
and your fociety has grown infipid from the tingling thoughts 
which you have filled me with. So, rifing for my hat and 
gloves, I took my leave abruptly and walked homeward, acr 
the fields, oppreffed with mufing melancholy. 
I have not, to this moment, loft the weight of its impreffion; 
and fhall never ceafe to wonder, that the young reflect fo 
feldom on the fhortnefs of their fpring, when yet the old are 
always near us; and the younger coming up behind to pufh 
us forward into winter. It was a fharp and ftartling an{wer, 
that of the Armenian beggar, who, leaning double on his ftaff, 
was afked by a young jeiting coxcomb, how much that bow 
had coft him? for I would be glad, faid he, to buy one. Have 
patience, cried the old man, and, if God prolongs your life, you 
will have as gacd an one for nothing. Th ; 
ci cre 
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There is but one thing here that can deferve ovr conftant 
thoughts, and that is the very thing which we moft hate to 
think of: what ought fo frequently to bufy our remembrance 
as the oly fure and unavoidable common lot of all who ever 
lived, who now do live, or who fhal! live hereafter. Where 
are now times paft? we toil and ftrive, and labour on through 
life, as if to live were out chief bufinefs; unmindful, ali the 
while, what empty fhadows we are grafping at, and for how 
fhort a time, and how uncertainly they can be ours, when we 
have gained them. What is become of all thofe bufy buftlers 
who have lived and died before us? Are they not vanifhed and 
forgotten? They have made their way through life, as an 
eagle does through air ; and their path is clofed up after them; 
nor have they lett a track: to follow by. 

Time is the greateft of all deceivers, but deceives us without 
flattering us. ¢ has a tongue in every ficeple, and points its 
finger to the dial’s fhadow, to alarm and give us notice. Put 
we neglect its hourly fummons, we truft its gentle pace againft 
the harfhnefs of its warning. Yet, were we wife, we fhould 
think time a fmooth, but precipitate, current, that carries us 
down to death, whether we are bound thither or not: and he 
will always have the rougheft paffage, who, inftead of gliding 
quietly, will be ftruggling to fwim againft it. 

Life has nothing that is truly defirable but the prefence of 


~ thofe we love; yet this, of all its pleafures, is moft precarious 


and unftable. Are we charmed by the power of beauty? Let 
us learn from fuch an objeét as the once blooming lady whom 
Ihave been {peaking of, that this is a falfe and fluid profpect. 
It is changed fince yefterday, and will be rarther changed to-_ 
motrow. All that is ours is mutable. We ftill, indeed, live 
on; but we are no longer what we have been, nor can we 
continue what we are. “Though the river is ftill known by its 
old name, its waters, to-day, are not the fame waters that 
were yefterday. Not our blood alone is flowing and in cons 
fant motion ; our faces, ftrength, health, comforts, fears, 
joys, miferies, and dangers, all move, and mix us in oné 
gulph, eternity. 

I know nothing fo ridiculous as what is called being ferious ; 
‘hor is there any thing more idle than what we ufually term 
bufinefs. We would be fortunate, loved, feared, great, every 
thing but what we fhould be: for whoever in this life propofes 
tobe completely happy. hopes to build like the men of Babel ; 
and would raife a pile, as high as heaven, without foundation 
toere&t it on. The world is too narrow to allow dimenfions 
fot a bafis, where the wild-intended height is fo unproporti- 
onably extravagant. 
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The Mahometans, who affe&t, after the antient manner of 
the Eaftern writers, to exprefs their moral doétrine in a kind 
of proverbial chain of parallels, fay, there are five things 
which a wife man will ground no Hopes on :*the colour of a 
cloud, becaufe imaginary; the friendfhip of the covetous, 
becaufe mercenary ; beauty, becaufe frail ; praife, becaufe airy ; 
and the pleafures of this world, becaufe deceitful, 

It is equally to be wondered at, fince life is fo little valuable 
and death fo certain and unavoidable, that we fhould be fo 
unreafonably fond of the one, and fo fruitlefsly afraid of the 


other. There is no harbour on this fide death ; and the nearer ° 


we approach to thofe fhining follies, which we purfue with 
fuch dangerous eagernefs, the more we multiply our cares, 
and diftraét and weary our own purpofes. The whole earth is 
not broad enough for two proud fools to quarrel in; whereas 
death is the end of conteft, the weary man’s repofe, the great 
man’s glory, the fick man’s health, the poor man’s comfort, 
and a fhelter againft wrongs and mifery. 

Since a traveller can enjoy pleafure by often thinking on his 
journey’s end, while ke is yet but on the road towards it, why 
might not death be made familiar to us, and difrobed of its 
falfe terrors, by accuftoming ourfelves to look out for it? To 
acquaint ourfelves with it at a diftance during our journey 
through life to it: life is properly a journey, but differs from 
our other journeys, of lefs confequence, in this furprizing par- 
ticular, that we are travelling as faft while we are fleeping, 
and intend no progrefs, as when we are awake, and know 
We are moving. 

Life then being a journey, death I think may be confidered 
as an inn at the land’s end ; and fince the traveller, when he 
comes thither, is ftill obliged to go farther; and muft fet out 
for difcoveries upon a deep and unknown ocean; if he takes 
not along with him fit provifions for his’ voyage, he mutt be 
either a fool or a madman. 

The difference between the great man and the good man 
js never fo plainly feen, as when they both come to die. Then 
the one fhuts his eyes, and fteps trembling, and in the dark, 
into the dreadfulnefs of uncertainty; while the other {miles 
with joy upon the enlargement of his opening profpect, and 
comes out of a miry Iabyrinth into day-light, and a boundlefs 
champain. I fometimes take pleafure to confider the birth of 
man, as acommitment of his foul to prifon; where, during 
the life of the body, it is changed, fhort, and can move but a 
creeping pace, and in limited and dufky ftages. But it is fet 
free and unfettered by death; and, at one fpring, reaches 
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heaven. Such difcharge is, to the foul, what light is to the 
eye, when it opens colours and objects, which before were 
concealed in darknefs. ; 

Thus, then, when it is faid we die, we are rather born into 
real being; we are infranchifed, by the grant of death, and 
incorporated among the millions of millions who have died 
before us. Thofe, we leave, are a number very {mall and in- 
confiderable, in comparifon with thofe we goto. The patri- 
archs, the prophets, the apoftles, the heroic conquerors, the 
fhining poets of antiquity, and the whole affembled congrefs 
of long-known and glorious characters, who have flourifhed 
from the world’s creation, are to be the company, to whofe 
familiar converfe death will introduce us. And, that we ma 
add one charming hope to warm and fweeten all the reft, 
there too we fhall, perhaps, embrace and be reftored to thofe 
loft friends we loved moft dearly, and whom we never more 
expected to have met with, 


M. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On TIM E. 


F age may be allowed to confer wifdom and claim the ear 

of public attention, I have the beft title to a patient and 
refpe€tful hearing from mankind. And, notwithftanding the 
fubje&t matter of my addrefs will be complaints againft them 
for their neglect and ingratitude, yet [ truft fome wil! pay a 
proper attention to my remonftrance while it is in my power 
to render them the moft effential fervice. ‘The commencement 
of my exiftence has been a matter of difpute amongft phi- 
lofophers in divers ages and nations, who too much neglected 
to improve me, while they were unprofitably employed in 
fixing my origin. I however dated my birth from the remoteft 
antiquity. My mother, whofe exiftence never had a beginning, 
loft that exiftence the moment I was born; but at my death 
fhe will regain it, and it fhall never more come to an end. 
I was prefent when the vaft fabric of created things emerged 
from ancient chaos, and faw it arife completely beautiful and 
perfect from the forming hand of its glorious Creator, when 
the “* morning ftars fang together, and the fons of God fhouted for 


jy.” I faw the fucceffive generations of men people the globe, 


pretided at their birth, attended them through life, and fixed 
the period of their days. In me they exifted, and from me 
the means of obtaining every bleffing have been derived 
through all ages. I have not only brought into beine, emperors, 

Oo2 kings, 
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kings, philofophers, and heroes, but been their conftant com. 
panion, and immortalized their names and characters through 
fucceeding generations. Without me, they could never have 
acquired honour, fame, or conqueft. Their greateft labours, 
their beft concerted fchemes, their moft admired fyftems, 
philofophy, morals, and religion, gradually ripened under the 
aufpices of my favour, and were by me matured and brought 
to perfection. It was I that mellowed: the glowing touches of 
Raphael and Titian, and fpread a venerable glory on their 
works. To me Homer owes much of his fame, and the labours 
of antient artifts their praife. I deitroy as well as create; by 
me the Egyptian pyramids arofe; by me they will be de- 
, molifhed. By imperceptible degrees if crumble the proudeft 
monuments of human {kill and labour to duft; and erafe the 
memorial of the great. I bring to light truths long obfcured 
by darknefs, the fecret machinations of the wicked, thofe 
virtues that bloom in obfcurity and eftablifh the charaCers of 
men, of kings, and ef nations. No man ever faw me intire, 
for although I am continually in view, yet they only behold 
in fuccefion the parts of which I am compofed. It is by my 
means that men enjoy their moft defirable pleafures, and yet, 
while in the enjoyment thereof, they frequently negleé and 
abufe me. Notwithftanding I am their beft friend, yet they 
often compel me into the moft unnatural employments ; and 
many of the great ufe all their art to il] me, although they 


know me to be effential to all their happinefs. The lover, - 


the ftatefman, the poet, and the ufurer, at certain periods, all 
wifh me annihilated, and confider me as the greateft bar to that 
felicity which they contemplate in profpeét. Too the heir ofa 
large eftate I am peculiarly irkfome, and he, at the fame time, 
wifhes my departure and arrival. Such is the inconliftency of 
mankind. ‘They always think my prefence tedious, and yet 
are frequently complaining that I depart too foon. 

I am, however, differently judged of by the: «w/e man and 
the fool; while the Jatter complains that my motion is flow, 
and that I hang heavy on his hands, the former efteems me in 
proportion to my value, and laments the rapidity of my flight. 
All are fools who neglect and abufe me; and, indeed, :it is 
thefe only who can properly be ftigmatized with that contemp- 
tible appellation. All are wife who value\and improve me, 
and none but ¢he/e are truly intitled to that dignified charaéter. 
And, although I fhall not exift to fee the final lot of thofe 
innumcrable millions, who have either revered or abufed me, 
yet 1 will venture to affert, that the reverence or abufe, which 
tney haye fhewn me, will be made the alone criterion of their 
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fate in another ftate of exiftence. In proportion as they have 


‘ “valued me, they will be efteemed in the fight of the fupreme 


udge. But, however flignted or mifemployed I may be by 
the fons of folly, or votaries of pleafure, they will all feek the 
cohtinuance of my prefence and favour, when convinced that 
they can no longer enjoy it. The profpe& of lofing me for ever 
awakens affeCtion, even in thofe who till that moment either 
totally lighted me, or employed me in the worft of purpofes. 
Thofe who have wafted me in a guilty round of animal grati- 
fications, the purfuits of folly and madnefs, or facrificed me 
days and hours without number at the card table, will then 
lament their foolifhnefs, and feek, with unavailing tears, for 


alittle more ; 
TIME, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On th GRADATION of BEINGS. 


T is not only a curious but ufeful fpeculation, to inquire 
| into the various gradations of being that compofe the vaft 
fyftem of animal exiftence, and the near relation each bears to 
the next fucceeding one in the fcale of nature. The great 
Addifon frequently contemplated this pleafing fubje&, and has 
left ys fome curious obfervations thereon. He has reprefented 
the whole fyftem of created beings as one vaft pyramid, whofe 
bafe refts on inert matter, and whofe fummit is crowned with 
the perfections of Deity. It is not my intention to examine 
the propriety of this fublime thought, any farther than as it 
relates to fome part of the inhabitants of this earth; but, in 
the various ranks of animals that fail under our notice, a 
beautiful gradation of powers, and inftin& of memory and in- 
telligence, from the almoft inféniible oyiter on its rock, to,the 
* half reafoning elephant,” and oran outang. 

The latter animal-has given fuch proots of its poffeffing, in 
fome degree, a rational faculty, that divers philofophers have 
not hefitated to include it within the limits of the human 
{pecies. ; 

As this animal is but little known in this country, it-may 
afford entertainment to fome readers, if I give a brief defcrips 
tion of it from fome of our moft authentic writers of natural 
hiftory, 

The oran outang is found in the Eaftern parts of Afia or 
Africa, and approaches nearly to the human race in its manner 


of walking, thape, and fagacity. It is generally apprehended 


to 
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to be the fame creature that fome authors defcribe under the 
name of the pigmy, or chimpanzee, found in Angola. 

The oran outang, or wild man, is indeed fometimes repre. 
fented as being much taller than the pigmy ; but it is mof 
probable that the fame animal is meant under different names, 

Moore tells us, that, whilft he was walking about a quarter 
of a mile from one of the Aftican companies faCtories, he 

‘found the foot of a beaft, the carcafs having been devoured 
(as he fuppofed) by a lion. It appeared to have been newly 
killed, and was covered with hair about an inch long, in thape 
refembling the foot of a baboon, but nearly as big as that ofa 
‘man. Moore carried it home, and, on examining fome of the 
natives about it, they told him it was the foot of what th 
‘called a wild man ; that there are many of them in that country, 

but that they are feldom found ; that they are as tall as a.man, 
have breafts like a woman, ufe a fort of language, and always 

- walk upright as human creatures. Some pretend that this 
favage man jis peculiar to the iflands of Borneo, where the 
hunting of him is efteemed a princely diverfion. He is faid tp 
‘be near fix feet high, when full grown; to have arms fomewhat 
‘longer than a man’s, and to be very alert, ftrong, and 
nimble. 

Captain Beeckman tells us, that he procured one of thefe 
animals, and that he was fo fond of punch and brandy, that 
whenever he had opportunity he would open the captain’s cafe, 
drink heartily, and put the bottle in its place again ; but if his 
mafter was angry with him, he would cry and whine till he 
was reconciled. He would lay himfelf down to fleep as a man 
does, and, though very young, was ftronger than any man in 
the fhip. 


Many years fince, Dr. Tyfon diffected 2 pigmy, or chim. 


panzee, which meafured from the crown to the heel, only 
twenty fix inches. The thickeft part of its body was fixteen 
inches round, and the length of the arm feventeen inches, 
from the fhoulder to the fingers ends. ‘The face of this crea- 
ture is more like a man than the face of an ape or monkey, 
but the nofe is much alike in both. ‘The ears, for fize, colour, 
and ftructure, are intirely like thofe of a man, as well as the 
teeth ; but it has no eye-brows, though hair grows on the 
eyelids. Its breafts are fmall and not very protuberant ; the 
nipples are placed as in the human fpecies. It has hair in the 
armpits ; and all behind, from the head downwards, the hair is 
fo thick as almoft to cover the fkin from view ; but in all parts 
before, it is much thinner. The palms of its hands, and the 
foles of its feet, are of an equal Jength, and rather long 
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in proportion than thofe of men. Its toes are as long as its 
fingers ; the middle toe being longer than all the reft ; and the . 
great toe, like the thumb, is fet off at a diftance from the 
others. The navel is in the exact place, and in all refpedts 
the fame as it is in man. 

In the year 1738, captain Flower brought over a fmall 
female pigmy from Angola, which. was two feet- four inches 
high, had a face like a woman, and was pretty fair, except on . 
the chin, where a few ftraggling hairs appeared. Its nofe was 
fmall and flat, like that of an ape; its mouth about two inches 
and a half wide, and its teeth fhaped like human teeth, but 
neither very white nor found. The hair, on its head and its 
back parts, was an inch or more in length, and pretty thick; 
but, on its breaft and belly, was much thinner. The feet were 
bare on the infide, as were alfo the hands both within and 
without. This creature walked erect, was extremely fond of 
perfons it was ufed to, and even knew how to behave with 
good manners at the tea-table. It would fetch its little chaiz 
and fit down as naturally as any of the company; and when 
the tea was too hot, it would pour it into the faucer to cool ; 
with many other feemingly rational actions, which were very 
diverting and furprizing to the fpectators. Its food was chiefly 
potatoes, bread, milk, nuts, apples, and raw onions, which 
laft it devoured greedily, fhewing an averfion to all kinds of 
flefh, except now and then a bit of rabbit or chicken, It lived. 
in England about fix months, and being opened after its death, 
appeared to have died of a confirmed jaundice. 

From the above accounts of thefe animals, it isto me evi- 
dent that if they are not endowed with reafon, they are the 
next defcending link in the vaft chain of exiftence, and are, 
as it were, the boundary between inftiné and intelligence. 
From the uncertainty of our knowledge as to which clafs they 
properly belong, we cannot determine pofitiyely about them. 


EUSEBIUS. 


a 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
Ox CALMNESS and EQUANIMITY. 


ALMNESS and equanimity of foul are the effect of true 
wifdom and an extenfive comprehenfion of the nature of 

things. 
Tacitus, in his charater of Agricsla, fays, that he reeeived 
from prudence one of the moft excellent privileges man can 
enjoy, viz. ‘*that of not being puffed up with the moft un- 
expected. 
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expected fuccefs, but preferving, on all occafions, a foul . 


fuperior to his fortune.” ' 

Horace, in an epiftle to one of his friends, makes moderation 
of temper the very bafis of felicity. It is doubtlefs an acquire 
ment. productive of the moft folid advantages. It is con- 
ftancy of difpofition which completes the hero; for there is 
more true glory in bearing either good or evil fortune with 
moderation and equanimity of mind, than in gaining viCories 
or ruling over empires. How much has Socrates been admired 
for receiving his death with mildnefs, and undergoing it with 
ferenity ! How copioufly has Brutus been applauded for be- 


holding, with a fteady magnanimity, the execution of his: 


fons, when juftice, and the Roman fafety, required that fa- 
crifice ! ; 

But if equanimity of mind be of fuch confequence to men, 
in refpe& to the reputation of their characters, much more 
does it contribute to their fafety and peace. Some men, like 
fhallow waters, are ruffled with every paffing breeze; but he, 
who has fo reftrained and moderated his temper by the exercife 
of prudence as not te be difcompofed with trifles, enjoys in- 
finitely more fatisfaction than he who gives the reins to his 
paffions, and is elated or deprefled by every fortunate or uns 
lucky event. 

It is true, fome bleffings (or at leaft events fo termed) are 
of fuch a magnitude, that they over-power the underftanding 
and judgement, and for a time tranfport thofe, to whofe lot they 
fall, beyond the.proper ufe of their fenfes. Epaminondas, the 
noble Theban general, as foon as he had obtained the battle 
of Leuctra, and reflected on the importance of his victory, 
could not forbear fhewing the moft extravagant demonftrations 
of joy. But, foon as reflection came to his aid, he quickly 


corrected himfelf, and the next day appeared in old cloaths,” 
and in a fervile manner, contrary to that plain neatnefs and: 
decency of apparel, which he had ever accuftomed himfelf to. - 


This induced one of his friends to afk him the reafon of this 
change: ‘*I do penance to-day, faid he, for that irrational joy 
I exprelled yefterday.” 

In adverfe fortune, moderation does not only preferve us from 
contempt, but affifts us frequently in finding remedies for our 
greateft misfortunes. A perfon in diftrefs, who refigns 2° 
voluntary: captive tv the dominion of forrow, and contemplates 
no other fcenes but thofe of his own mifery, doubles thé 
weight cf his ill fortune, and makes that a perpetual, which 
prudence might have rendered only a temporary, affliction. 


Inftances explain things of this fort more agreeably; if ‘not’ 


- more fully, than the moft finifhed lectures, 1 will therefore 
prefent 
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fent the reader with one which I met with lately in the 
Ghine? Hiftory, and which gave birth to the foregoing obfer- ’ 
vations. . ‘ . 
There was a certain intendant of a-province in that empire; 
who, out of regard to a particular friend of. his, made him 
chitf juftice of the city where he refided, It happened ‘that this 
intendant, of a fudden, became inacceffible, and, under pre- 
tence of indifpofition, would neither do bufinefs nor be feen. 
The chief juitice was extremely concerned at this behaviour ; 
he came often to his houfe, but was denied admittance: at 


. lat, however, it was granted him ; and, when he entered, he ‘ 


found the intendant in a very: melancholy pofture ; he there- 
fore intreated his ftiend not to conceal from’him the real caufe 
of his melancholy. For a while the intendant refifted the 
intreaties of his kind vifirant ; but at laft told him, he had loft 
the imperial feal out of his cabinet, which yet remained locked; * 
and had no marks of violence upon it, and was thereby difabled 
from doing any thing, and cut off from all hopes of fecover- 
ing this scelluiy inftrument of his office. The chief juftice 
bid him keep up his fpirits, and, inftead of defpairing, apply 
the great abilities he was known to poflefs, in contriving fome 
means to get the feal again. “The intendant fighed, and faid, 


' itwas impoffible. The chief juftice afked him whether he 


had any potent enemy? Yes, faid the intendant, the governor 
of this city bears a ftrong antipathy to me becayfe a friend of 
his miffed the employment I now hold. Very well, faid the 
chief juftice, then I have thought’ of 4 method to fet all this 
matter right ; do you caufe'the moft valuable of your effects to 
be brought into your inner apartment, and, as foon as they 
are'fafe, let the outward court of your palace be fecrétly fet om 
fite: the governor, ‘as it is his duty, will be forced to come to 
our affiftance ; as foon as he appcars, deliver him the cabinet 
in'which the feal was placed; if it was he who caufed it to 
be ftolen, he will be glad to reftore it; and at all events’ the 
blame will lie at bis door; not-yours. ‘Fhe intendant inftantly 
purfued his friend’s fcheme: the fire drew the governor thither; 
as they expe€ted ; the cabinet was delivered to him in a feem- 
ing fright, and the next day, when the danger was over; the 
intendant fending for it again, found the feal replaced ; for 
the governor finding himfelf over-reached, wifely compounded '‘ 
by thus returning the feal for the fraud he had committed in 
procuring it to be flolen. And thus the calmne!s of the chief 
juttiice proved a remedy, where a man of fuperior par:s, but 
without conftancy and equanimity of mind, refigned all hepes, | 
and abandoned himfelf ta defpair. 
Vou L. Pp There 
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. There are numerous-other advantages refult from the culti-, 
vation of moderation and equanimity of mind. I enables the, 
fons of affluence to diftinguith between liberality and wafte,, 
magnificence and profufion. It gives the man of narrow in- 
come room to fupply, by ceconomy, what fortune has. denied, 
him; it hinders. the. covragious.from hazarding their lives on 
trifles;. and furnifhes the timid with expedients to hide. the, 

. imbecillity of their mature ; it forbids men in power to revenge, 
thofe injuries which are done them through envy, and checks 
the anger of the man in low circumftances, who would other-; 
wife improperly refent thofe wrongs he fuffers from.the great. 
‘Thus in every fex,.ftation, rank, and age, calmnefs and.com- 
poture of mind are the fource of true tranquility, and the great; 
palladium of fafety, and of peace. It excites love, eftablithes, 
fefpe&t, and tranfmits to future ages the charaéker of wiley, 
as the juft defcription of each who poflefles and cultivates. i¢.; 
And although it may raife the admiration of the public fo, high, 
as forme more fhining qualities of the foul, yet it is formetimes) 
capable of furprizing, though in a gentle manner, as appears; 
from the following ftory of the emperor Gallienus, . with which 
I hall conclude this eflay, “ ab . 

it feems there were in thofe days, as well as the prefent, 

traders who valued moncy more than probity; and thought large: 
gains .might atone: for the moft iniquitous fraud. .A «man 

of this. ftamp, who dealt in jewels, found means.to be intto+, 
duced: to the emprefs, and fold her.a, fet:of ftonesy richin; 
fhew, but of little value; being im _reality..no; peseee. chats 
coloured glafs. ‘This fraud, though. managed with all ima+y 
ginable addrefs,.was by fome means. difcovered ; and the 
merchant of ACliitious gems dragged to the public tribunals 
‘Lhe emperor, after hearing the. charge and examining the 
‘proofs, adjudged him to be expofed to a lion; and. the: peopley; 
ever greedy of blood, ran in crouds to behold the execution.) 
When he came into the area.of the. dens of lions, he wae/ 
placed inthe center by himfelf.. The guards withdrew, the peoples 
gazed, and the trembling wreteh, overwhelmed with horror,< 
ftood expecting his fate. On a fudden a door opened, andout,; 
came a cock, whichy after two or three ftrides, fell to crewing | 
and clapping his wings; immediately followed a cryer, whe. 
made open proclamation in the following terms; * Bebold, QO): 
Romans, the juftice of your emperor ! shis man, who made no con-4 
frience,of decerving in his.trade, is now decetved himfelf:”? Who 
wall deny that this act of lenity deferved far greater praife, thamj’ 
ii juftice had been allowed to take place with all its feverity 2: 

_ HIST ane 5: 
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On CHARITY. 


* Let not this weak unknowing hand 
_, Prefume thy darts to throw ; 

hurl damnation round the land, © 

To each I judge thy foe. ~ . 
te —, Popz, ° 
’ HROUGHOUT. ali: the productions of » nature, twe 
i objets are-not found mathematically alike in al/ theig 
modes, properties; and accidents; though: naturalifts have 
clafled. thofe, that bear; the nearcft refemblance to each 
ather, into particular genera and fpecies;.and diftinguifh the 
feveral orders by a particular nominal effence. This endlefs 
variety in: nature is attributed to the phyfical laws, eftablithed 
‘bythe Author.of nature. In the moral world, or among-int 
felligent beings, it,would be as difficult to. find two men enr 
tirely of the fame opinion ,in every point, of. religion, natural 
philofophy, ethics; .ory:palitics, though: fome may even 
pretend'to reafon from the ifame ‘hypothefis,,or. infer from the 
dame premiffes ; but thofes who come the meareft to an agree- 
ment in fome ofthe rfciesices, are diftinguifhed by certain 
flenominations, and aflociating together from different pasties. 
The feveral principal: caufes of the variety of opinions, among 
beings of the fame f{pecies, are the want of opportunity of inr 

.. formation in fome, ant of ‘isicapacity, inattention, or ‘pre- 
poflefiions, imbibed by-éducation, in others, _We are, indeetl, 
often determined in the epinians. we form ‘of “men, micafuresy 
and propofitions, by the materials of information the mind. is 
employed about; or by. ‘the particular bias:which education, 
cuftom, tradition, or any particular paffion basimpofed on the 
judgement ; : And; it isiacknowledged. ont-all, ‘hands, that: th¢ 
fondnefs we entertain and cherith for our own opinions, whether 
well or ill founded, is:too: often fuperior to the) love of truth 
but the wifeft and beft, the candid. and :difpaffionate, of all 
parties, are. not fo wedded to their opinions, as to determine 

not to forfake them: for better; and therefore ftand :open te ‘ 
Conviction ; ready to applaud: the man who: fhail correc the 

errors of their judgements. Amongft authors; however, but few . 
are to.-be fovesid equally difpofed ta retract, or advance, as the 
finger!of truth dhail direct ; but they will evenilabour the point 
againgt wind. and.tide, to eftablith an hypothefis, and erect 
Ppz their 
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their ftandard on fome favourite barren fpot, till all their 
ftrength evaporates at the oar, and they fink at length difap- 


ointed into a deferved oblivion. Some degree of vanity and — 
blindnefs may be infeparable from an author; though policy | 


difguifes it with fpecious pretexts upon the public ftaze, before 
the world, and {elf-love may conceal it even frem himfelf in 
the clofet. . ‘ 


Every author would perfuade the world that he is unprejus 


diced and difinterefted ; and, prefuming that he is not deceived 
himfelf, declares that he has no delign to deceive others: but 
if one or more of his readers, profeffing the fame motives and 
difpofitions, oppugns the doétrine he has delivered, his paffidris 
are alarmed, and he fhews an illiberal refentment : his oppo- 
nent is ‘immediately deemed his exemy, and not only his; but 
God’s too. Heaven and earth are therefore called upon tobe 
‘this auxiliaries ; the controverfy: becomes perfonal, and is pro», 
fecuted at the expence of all the virtues they would be thought 
. to contend about... Man is naturally of a defpotic temper.: He 
has akind of innate averfion to controul ; and this affection of 
the human mind authors too often attempt to difguife with 
the pretext of the love of truth and virtue. « ns 
22 /Vhe gracious purpofe of the Deity is, that we may *liveg 
quiet and peaceable life in all godlinefs and honefty,” in this 
~world, and be prepared: to poffeis’an’ infinitely better inheri- 
tance in one that isto come; and, amongft beings, circum> 
ftanced and conftituted as we are, frail by nature, and fu 


toa thoufand different biafles, nothing.can jfo effectually pro-: 


‘mote this end as charity. i718, 
-. Without our previous guiness or confent, the Deity, ia 
confummate wifdom and. goodnefs, placed us in this world, 


and endued us with powers and faculties, adapted to our-fla- . 


tion, in the fcale of rational exiftence. It is not ours: to en» 
quire why they are not greater and better.) The knowledge, 
effential to man’s happinefs, we are capacitated to attain ; and 
his fevera] duties, religious, focial,.and relative, the powers of 
volition and action given to man, are proportioned to accoms 
plihh. The abufe of thefe powers. renders us culpable and obe 
noxious to the evil ‘of punifhment; the right application of 
them will make us as wife, and as hay 


we fhould be. If the def ufe of oar: ratiocinative faculties 


could not preduce an unanimity in fentiments, it cauld not fail. 


of leading us to unite in charity. ae is the celeftial lumi- 
‘nary in the moral world, and, like the fun in the natural, is 
the efficient caufe of every valuable bleffing to fociety. It does 


not, indeed, cherifh any noxious vice, though it theds. its” 
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On Charity. 3er 

benign influence upon’ beings who are encompafied with a 
multitude of errors and infirmities. It extends its beams to the 
ignorant, and warms the heart of the unlettered peafant more 
than the Cynic’s, whofe many prejudices, and perplexed erutli- 
tion, ferve but to raife a mift that intercepts its rays, and ren- 
ders him lefs fenfible of their influence. Authors efpecially, 
who write on fubjedts interefting and important, ought to 
manifeft this grace of charity. The world in general form 
their opinions, and imbibe their prejudices, from books ; thei? 
favourite fyftem in the republic of letters has ‘a moral influ- 
ence on their condug&t towards thofe people, whom their par- 
ticular oracles condemn ; and, onel¢fview of the many literary 
produtions, not afew will be found that have a tendency 
yather to inflame the paffions, than inform the judgement ; and 
to make men hate, rather than love, one another, .as brethren 
of one common Father, ‘‘ who is good to all, and whofe 
mercies are over all his works.” 
More. charity. and lefs controverfy, or more charity. mixed 
with it, would be more likely to promote peace and order in 
civil fociety, and the religion of the end; a {pirit. of true devoe 
tion, and the practical, focial, and relative, virtues. When 
the pretended advocate for truth diverges from the path of 


fober reafon and ee into perfonai abufe and railing, or 
appea 


loud declamation, Is from men’s judgements, to their 
paflions and prejudices :. and, while he fans the flame of party, 
truth.and virtue fuffer in the general conflagration. - In Pros 
teftant ftates, the people feem more humanized than in Popifh | 
countries. Neither the religious nor political parties attempt 
tocut. one another’s throats tg fupport a particular hypothefis, 
or fyftem ; their refentment evaporates with a verbal effufion; 
and thejr principal weapons are raillery and defamation, 
Thofe, it muft be acknowledged, we handle dexteroufly ; but 
fill they are to be preferred to ¢/ub laws, and the reafon of 
pignards, The former, it is true, may break the peace of 
fome. weak minds, but the latter deal deftruction to ftrong 
heads, and reach even to the heart; for who. can refiftthe 
orgument of a bullet, or the fyllogiftiical force of a dagger? We 
ae, howeyer, too illiberal in our cenfures; too many bigots 
ge ftill found amongft mankind, who pioufly give over their 
opponents ta the devil; and, not content that they will be 
punifhed ip the next world, endeavour to plague, difturb their 
peace, and rake them miferable in this. .What a prefumption 
it in frail. fallible beings, fuch as we are, ‘to aflume the 
attributes and prerogative of the Deity !, or to imagine that he - 
judges as we judge, and that be views men, and all their 

geafures, 
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mesfures; as-we view them, through the contrated orgais if 

haman vifton and intelligence. The common feelings'of tim 

manity, or the “ inflinéfive imprefion” made upon xe nd bj 
»?P 


the. Deity, renders my opponents ‘in matters, at 
Speculative, the objects of my pity and of my prayers. Asa 
friend to the whole human race, I wifh the voice of contention _ 
might not be heard cither in the ftreet or the clofet; “the 
practica) errors only’ in moral conduct are within the*ha: 
man jurifdiction. The evit doer, and not the’ erroneoit 
thinker, fhould be fubjeéted to our cenfures and punithment; 
the rod of correétion is withoan ill grace applied to corréd the 
fpeculative errors and miftilées of the head; and, if the-cau@ 
efthefe errors proceed from the corruption of the heart, we 
may, indeed, wound it by {peaking “daggers;” but we thdl 
inflame its malady inftead of curing it. 1 Ste 
- (Phefe refleQions are the fpontdneous produce’ of a ‘hedg 
replete with fincere good-will to the whole family of huni. 
bemigs, of whom God iis the univerfal father and heads'* be 
mate us, and not we ourfelves, for we are his offsprimg’s” si: 
ehough the vaft community of mankind is divided into pip 
ticular focieties, under different denominations, let ‘us ‘itt 
{ » that verbal diftinGions and different opinions 
diflolve the relation which we ftand in to one anothef;® 
brethren, nor cancel the facred obligation to mutual’ love% 
forbearance. ‘ Let the ftrong bear with the weak: be that 
soeak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful difputation? bh 
Kindly affeftionate to’ another; ‘love as brethren; be pitiful," 
gourteous.” : ED 
The chriftian-world is divided in opinion about nuniervil 
fpeculative points ; free- will, prefctence, the divine decrees, and th 
fenforium of God of which much’ has been faid, and but littl 
underftoed ; with modes of devotion; as well as about other 
‘tuals of religion. We do however generally agree, ‘that Yuan 
piety is the very effence of religion; and that the eH 
ral virtue is enforced by #nward piety, ‘The motive tot 
sonar is the love of God, ahd to ‘the latter, the love g mankind, 
dhe more we cherifh thefe: Jiberal affections, the moré accep 
able will be our devotion; the fhore -confiftent arid benefici 
our condudt in fociety ; and the better fhall we be'prepated'tt 
quit this mortal ftage, and enter upon a fuperior ones °"°"” 
* J look forward to a period when’ alfparty diftinétions' wil 
be dropt, and every one, of -all parties; ‘in ‘all nations, whe 
fears God and woiks*righteoufnefs, ‘will be-accepted of Minh 
Phere is no refpe of perfons with Gey and tnankinit wore 
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behappier and better, if there were ifs amongft mmm. Quer: 
icular interefts and prejudices render us partial te ourfelves 
apd. to-others, and we fometimes idolize the very copy of our 
own imperfections, in whatever character they are found... | 
oi “puri -» CAT Oe 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On MORAL PHILOSOPHERS, 


NHERE is a fet of men amongft us, who-feem fond of 
fe .diftinguifhing themfelves by the fpecious and ambiguous: 
appellation of moral philofiphers. Although thefe men do- not 
openly deny the truth and reality of the Chriftian revelation, 
yet they ate frequently, ip their writings, endeavouring ta 
exalt natural religion above it. They have taken no {mall 
ptins to reprefent the principles and moral characters of many 
ofthe ancient. Heathens, as amiable as- thofe of the belt 
Chtiftians ; and-feem to think it more reputable to quote 4 
fentence from the works of Cicero, Seneca, Plato, ‘Socrates, 
ot' Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, than: from St. Matthew; St. 
Peter, or St. Paul. ‘The'moral precepts of the former have 
béen repeatedly echoed in our ears, and ‘artfully introduced. in 
akind of. oppofition ‘to the /utter. Superficialy viewed, ‘this 
woe carries with it a fpecious and difinterefted appearance ; - 
ty if we fcrutinize it narrowly, ‘* more feems to be meant dy it 
than meets the ear.” It feems to be a practice artfully calcus~ 
to weaken that reverence which the Chriftian precepts 
aid dodtrines have juftly gained amonit the ferious and think- 
ing-part of mankind. it 
ol readily grant, that juftice ought to be obferved: in  deli- 
heating ‘the principles and virtuous actions of the ancients; ’ 
tmany of whom, confidering the-dark ages they lived in, and 
the difpenfution they- were under; were refpeétable characters, 
Iigive them credit for many excelleri€: precepts of morat: 
Wifdom, and for many virtues, too much. neglected amonoft” 
us. But think no reat fervice can arifes but much*hurt-may 
accrue, from fuch a partial reprefentation of their principles and’ 
fentiments, as tenda to eclipfe the fuperior excellence of the 
Chriftian fyftem, or render the greater advantages of it-lefs 
valuable in the view of mankind. . ba 
_ We have the utmoft reafon to be humbly thankful for the 
intoduction of that gofpel, which has not only republithed 
the religion of nature in its full force, but alfo brought life 
and igmortality to lights added new-fan@ions to the un. 
changeable laws of the Deity, and opened a fource of confola- 
‘ tion 
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tion and hopé to the mind, unkriown to mankind’ in fornia’ 
5. sot difpe Rathi: 

hriftian difpenfation is more excellent in its ‘nature: 
than any which preceded it. Its precepts are more samy eae 
the motives, it propofes to practical virtue, better adapted tg 
render men happy here, and hereafter. 

On the belief of the great truths of the gofpel, and the 
reverence men have for them, depends their obedience to its 
precepts. Hence it follows, that every argument which leffens 
their weight and authority; every reprefentation of natural ' 
religion that tends to relax the obligations, and deftroy ‘the: 
fuperiority of the Chriftian revelation ; every attempt to pro 
that men may be equally virtuous, wife, and happy, without-. 
believing in, and obeying its precepts, does in fome meafure, 
weaken the influence it ought to have on the minds of its 
profeffors. ie) 

For this reafon perhaps it is, that our moral philofophers (who. 
are thought to be no great friends to Chriftianity) expatiate fo. 
largely on the wifdom and virtue of thofe who either openly 
oppofed it, or lived before its promulgation. : 

The limits of an eflay will not permit me to inveftigate this 
fubje& fo fully as it deferves, or to enumerate many examples 
to prove the inferiority of Pagan to Chriftian principles and | 
practice ; but I will inftance a few which now occur to. my, 
memosy. i 

It is well known that moft of the celebrated fages of: antic 
quity were idolaters. Many had very abfurd notions of Deity,: 
and fome of them worthipped a plurality of gods. They deified . 
not only the fun, moon, and ftars, but even their heroes, and. 
fuch of their relations as they moft efteemed. Divine honours. 
were paid to them while living, and facrifices were offered. to 
them when dead. Some of their notions of morality were.as: 
imperfeé as their ideas of God and religion, The Stoics,. who, 
wore accounted the ftricteft fort amongft them, and who pre«; 
tended to much piety, were notorious for the indulgence of! 
many vices which they practifed with impunity. T 
Socrates (we are told) made no fcruple of practifing a vice, 
which modefty forbids me to name. With all his boafted. - 

hilofophy, he yielded to the impulfe of a paffion too grofs to 
be the offspring of human nature. — ne, 


The admired Seneca was another inftance of. the depravity ; 
of shofe ages. His philofophy contained fuch notions of God. and 
feligion as were not able to convince them that fuicide was.ani 
evil, In his laft moments he prompted his young wife to:be:; 
his companion in death, He was about feventy-three rae 
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tld when Nero commanded him to: be bled to death; his wifé 
about twenty feven. What motive he could have for requiring 
uth and beauty to become a voluntary facrifice, we, at this 
@iftance of time, can hardly imagine. Affeétion for her could 
fearcely occafion it, and therefore it may fafely be prefumed, 
that affection was not amongft the number of Seneca’s virtues. 
Julius Cefar, Cato, and Marcus Brutus, are charaCers we 
affect to admire ; perhaps for fafhion fake. But exainine their 
conduct, and you will find them fierce, haughty, tevengeful, 
and cruel. Their boafted fortitude was a kind of favage prides 


- jmpatient of controul or fuffering; and accordingly one of 


them fell a facrifice to the people over whom he had tyrannized, 
and the other two flew themfelves, rather than fubmit to the 
difoenfations of providence. : 

Zeno, another of thefe magnanimous heroes ; he affected to 
defpife pain: his finger ached, and, not having refolution to 
bear it, he flew himéelf. ‘ 

But, of all the ancients, none have been more admired by 
our modern moral philefophers, as well as many, others, than 
the Roman emperor Mareus Aurelius Antoninus. Let us a. 
little examine his principles and conduct. A knowledge of them: 


" will enable us to determine with what juftice he has been fo 


much applauded. He believed in a Deity, and in the exiftence 
ofa foul ; but doubts whether the one is not mortal; and the 
other he avows to be material. 

To this uncertain Deity, he added a number of fubordinate 
gods, and moft of his devotion confifted in burning facrifices 
to their idols. Authentic hiftory informs us, that on the dies 
nfafti, when public facrifices were not allowed, his palace 
fnoked with incenfe to the Lares*, and the Penates}. Nays 
tofuch a degree of depravity was his underftanding reduced, 
that he imagined himfelf able to make gods. 

There was not, in the whole Roman empife, a more 
abandoned character than L. Verus’s fon-in-law and colleague 
in the empire. His wife’s mother; and his own fifter; Fabia, 
were his whotes: Yet of this wretch, the wife and pious 
emperor makes a god, and obliges the Roman fenzte to affift a€ 

Vor. I. Q4q his 


* The Lares wete fuppofed to be the offspring of Mercury. Thefe 
‘deities not only prefided over the ighaways, but alfo cver pritate 
boufes ; in moft of which the Romans had a particular place cziled 
ararium, whete the images of thefe deities were depofited. They 
Were reprefented as young boys cloathed with dog-fkins. 
+ The Penates were deities who prefided over new-born. inf.nts, 
rand took the care or guardianfhip of private families. ‘Their 
peers ae placed ia the clofea recefs of the houle thence called 
enetraleé. 
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his apotheofis. Fauftina, his wife, whofe adulteries not onty 
excited the abhorrence of all, who had any fenfe of decency og 
pretence to virtue, but were even the jeft of the theatre, muh 
alfo be a godde/s, and the youth of Rome were commanded to 
invoke her fhrine at the celebration of nuptial rites. How 
ridiculous and contemptible muft this man’s ideas have been 
of the divine obje& of worfhip! But, notwithftanding this 


profligacy of character, he pretended to be very devout; and’ 


was a bigot to ignorance, fuperftition, and idolatry.. Thence 
he was influenced to perfecute the Chriftians, and to imbrue 
the empire with the blood of Fuffin, Meélito, Athenagoras, and 
Appollinarius. Such was the height of his abominable fuper- 
ftition, that, to conciliate his diabolical gods, he ftew Valerianus, 
Peon, Hierax, Fufiin Martyr, and many others. Nor was this 
fuperftition leis evident in his martial enterprizes. When 
about to give battle to the Marcomanni, and Quadi, on the 
banks of the Danube, a couple of lions, with a bundle of 


herbs, flowers, and {pices, muft be thrown into the ftream, as _ 


a facrifice to the god of the river. But thefe fooleries could 
neither fave the army, nor give them the victory. The rivera 
god was not appeafed; his army was routed; twenty thoufand 
of his troops fell in the field, and he was obliged to procure 
his own fafety by flight. 

Thefe were the ations of fome of thofe admired characters 

which have been celebrated for ages; and which are placed as 
a kind of rivals to thofe who have embraced and maintained 
the purer doctrines and precepts of Chriftianity. 
. But whoever difpaffionately examines the matter will 
find occafion to defpife the boafted refinements of Greece and 
Rome, when compared with that moft excellent fyftem of rea 
ligion and morality, introduced by the gofpel. 

Whatever excites our admiration, or raifes our efteem ; 
whatever is truly noble, great, and good, either in natural 
religion, former difpenfations, or the principles and ations 
of ancient fages ; fhines forth with united purity and luftre in 
the volumes of infpiration, and the actions of thofe who ine 
troduced Chriftianity into the world. The moft enlightened 
aud virtuous heathens were in a great meafure ftrangers to 
that law of perfe& rectitude, that exalted mafculine piety, 


that dependance on, and refignation to, divine providence, . 


which isthe fupport and comfort of the Chriftian in the deepeft 


fcenes of affli€tions, when deprived of the comforts of life, 
aflailed with various troubles, or approaching the verge of 


time, they had not that ‘* hope, which is full of immortality.” 
Hence, when the miferics of life exceeded theis patience, they 
endcave 
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endeavoured to end them by putting a period to their own 
exiftence. Not fo the Chriftian ; if adverfity or the arrows 
of affliction affail them, if every fpring of human confolation 
is dried up, he is taught by the divine veracity to believe, that, 
if he abides in faith and patience, all thefe fufferings will ulti- 
aed terminate in a ‘* far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 

Y rhe Plutarch is found curfing his gods, curfing even the 
divine providence on the death of his fon, the Chriftian is re- 
ftrained from {uch impiety by a patient refignation. He knows 
that every difpenfation of unerring wifdom mutt be right ; and 
therefore dares not repine againft the Sovereign of the univerfe, 
ér murmur at any thing which in the courfe of his providence 
may befal him. He confiders that many afflictions are blefl=. 
ings in difguife, and is convinced, that, in every fcene of life, 
a humble acquiefcence to the divine will is his duty, and that 
the reward of a virtuous obedience in time will be a happy 


immortality. iain 
BIUS. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The FEMALE: GUARDIAN. 
LETTER I. 


Hail wedded love! myflerious law! true fource 
Of buman offspring, fole property 
In paradife of all things common elfe; 
By thee adulterous luft was driven from man 
Among the beftial herds ta range, by thee 
Founded in reafon, loyal, juft, and pure; 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, fon, and brother, firft were known, 
Mitton. 


OU have now nearly attained the age which your fatheg 
thought proper to fix for the commencement of your in- 
dependence. Your perfon and fortune will foon be entirely at 
your own difpofal, and I fincerely with you may difpofe of 
both to an object worthy of them ; one who may make it his 
ftudy, from Latiendet and affe@ion, to render you happy ina 
married ftate. Your father, doubtlefs, repofed great con- 
fidence in my integrity when he committed you to my care and 
protection, and I am confcious of having difcharged the obli- 
gation which my acceptance of the truft laid me uncer. 1 have 
Qq2 attempted 
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attempted by the moft eligible methods to preferve your health. 


improve yeur eftate, and to cultivate your underftandin 

the principles of virtye. My attention to your effenti Pin 
terefts has not been beftowed in vain; I had the happinefs to 
fee you improve in every grace, and to find your mind eafily 
made fufceptible of the moft amiable fentiments, which I hope 
no future event in life will efface. In the eye of the law, J 
fhall, in a few months, ceafe to be your guardian; but m 


regard and good wifthes will not terminate on the day when 


fhall deliver up the account of my truft ; they will continue the 
fame: I fhall not feel -myfelf lefs interefted in your welfare, 
than while you are under my legal fuperintendance ; and the, 
future happinefs of my life will depend, in no {mall degree, on, 
the happinefs of yours. I need not, I prefume, fay any thing 
to convince you, that the obfervations I am about to make 
are meant to do you real fervice; I fhall therefore proceed to 
them without making any apology. Marriage is an ordinance 
of heaven inftituted in paradife. The law of nature leads to 


wedlock, and revelation gives fanétion to it, by pronouncing’ 


thofe who are united in matrimonial bands, to be * zo longer 


twain.” ‘The defign of heaven by this, as well as by every - 


other of its. inftitutions, was doubtlefs the happinefs of the 
human fpecies. Of all temporal enjoyments, the: connubial 
claim the fuperiority ; and, of all temporal evils, connubial 
infelicity is the greateft. Many others will admit of allevia- 
tion, if not of a cure; but for this there is feldom found any 
effeQual remedy till death. Loft health may be reftored by 
medicines, and the lofs of goods may be made up by the bounty 
of friends ; but the lofs of connubial happinefe what friend 
can fupply ? The moft affectionate friends have the mortificae 
tion to fee that all their endeavours to repair it prove in- 
effeGtual; and at length, in filent forraw, become ufelefs 
{pectators of a complicated domeftic woe, which it is not in 
their power to alleyiate. In an affair of fo delicate a naturey. 
friendfhip too often interpofes in vain; and, by attempting ta 
remedy the evil, does in fact but aggravate the calamity, and 
meet the cenfure of the contending parties whom it meant 
to reconcile. If the private advice and intreaties of friends 

event a local feparation and fupprefs the flame of loud 
¢lamour, the difeafe ftill rankles at heart, and, like embers 
colleéted and covered with afhes,- while it efcapes the eye of 


public obfervation, it burns, in fecret, on the very vitals of 
ace. 


\a 


The train of evils, confequent on connubial infelicity, . 


are many and alarming; they are not only injurious tq 
the 
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the immediate offspring of the parties, but’ may remotely 
affe& their pofterity. The married, therefore, by a mutual 


~ 'eondefcenfion and a reciprocation of endearments, fhould care- 


fully guard every avenue of the heart againft fo formidable a 
foe, which, once admitted, is fo difficult to expel; while the 
unmarried, in their choice of an objec who is to be a partner 
for life, cannot be too. cautious, that a too fond paffion. captie 
yate not the judgement, ata time when fo much depends on 
its judicious decifion, The opinion of difcreet relatives and 
friends fhould be deliberately weighed againft natural bias, 
When perfonal accomplifhments, with a certain je.ne: fai quois 
have captivated the foft paffions of the heart, the party is rene 
dered fo partial as to ftand in need of the falutary coun(el of an 
ynbiafled difinterefted friend ; but, unhappily, it is a period 
when the human mind feems the leaft capable of receiving 
advice. 

‘When I refle& on the eafy good nature, too prompt credue 
lity, and delicate fufceptibility, which characterize the 

nerality of your fex, and on the bafe, though fpecious, arti- 

ces ufed by too many of my own, to enfnare hearts which 
they never defign to make happy by a generous furrender of 
their own, I feel an honeft indignation kindle in my brea 
againft the latter, and the tendereft emotions of pity for the 
former. Were it poflible, Califta, I would fecure you from 
the feduction of every infincere wretch, as well as from every 
man who fhould profefs to adore your charms, and vow perpetual 
bve and obedience, while he feels only a fenfual paffion, detach- 
ed from fentiment, falfely termed Jove, which gradually ex- 
pires after a familiarity with the object that kindled it ; and is 
always fucceeded by a cold indifference, and too often by aver 
fion and contempt. i 

] mean not to inculcate the ridiculous idea of Platonic love s 
our natural paffions fhould not be extinguifhed; happinefe 
depends not on their annihilation, but on their regulation ; 
they are ufeful fervants, but the worft of mafters; and, when- 
ever they gain the afcendency, placid reafon is fubdued, and , 
virtue fuffers by their tyranny. 

Conftant love is in alliance with friendfhip: fentiment, 


~ blended with affeétion, refines the paffion, renders it per- 


Manent, and promotes every domeftic virtue. A mutual 
paffion, thus founded, gathers ftrength by time, which ex- 
tinguifhes fo many others. It is fuperior to the frowns of 
fortune, and proves a fource of canfolation to the parties in 
the moft adverfe occurrence of human life, and forms an union 


. Of fouls which no other event than death can diffolve. 


Your 
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Your own obfervations on human life and mannets have » 
been fo accurately made, the firmnefs with which you have 
repelled the attacks of mere fortune-bunters fo noble, and the 
difguft which you have always fhewn to the incenfe of adula- 
tion has been fo great, that I cherifh a fond hope you are 
better feeured from impofition than many of your cotemporaries, 
impart your own fentiments, occafionally, to thofe within the 
circle of your acquaintance, who have not had the fame op< 
portunity of acquiring them, by ‘catching the manners living as 
they rife ;” and let your good fenfe be at once the guardian of 
your own virtue and happinefs, as well as the proteCtor of 
your female friends, whofe unfufpecting innocence may be more 
expofed to the machinations of gallantry. Your happinels is 
my firft with ; the next is the happinefs of your fex in general; 
and you are therefore at liberty to make the contents of all 
my letters as generally known as you pleafe. 





For thee MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On MALICE. 


HE tempers, habits, and prejudices, of mankind, differ 
as well as the features ; anda collifion of different in- 
terefts and difpofitions excites that flame of contention which 
more or lefs interrupts both public and domeftic harmony 
among mankind. In the feveral ranks of fociety, but few 
perfons, perhaps, are to be found, who are wholly without 
friends, or without enemies; but there is not any thing in — 
which we are more liable to err than in claffing people under 
thefe heads, and there are but few errors which betray us into 
reater inconveniences. Some mens reputed friends have 
proved their greateft enemies, and vice verfa. The pliant fyco- 
phant, who accommodates himfelf to our humours and foibles, _. 
too often pafles.under the character of a friend, and, adopting 
him in the difguife, we take a viper into our bofoms that may 
ultimately wound the vitals of our peace. 

Mankind too generally make the palate the judge of whole- 
fome and proper foods, and their paffions, inftead of reafon, 
the teft of moral qualities in friendfhip. Hence the body is 
rendered fickly and enervated by pernicious fweets and indigef- 
tible trafh, and the effentia] intereft of the mind no lefs ine 
jured by accepting the fulfome incenfe of adulation. Flattery 
foothes the vanity of human nature; it attacks us on our 
weakeft fide, and too feldom fails of captivating and miflead- 


ing the judgement. Flattery is indeed like friendfhip in ag 





but not in fruit; it is a cordial that exhilarates the fpirits for 
a moment, but it corrupts the heart, renders its affection mor 
bid, and relaxes the fprings of virtue. We may fuffer more 
by our infidious reputed friends, than by our. avowed enemies, 
More is to be feared from the concealed poniard of the former, 
than the open dire& affaults of the latter. Experience has 
taught many people the value of a virtuous friend. Sucha. 
friend is a pearl ef no lefs ufe than ornament. Experience has 
alfo taught them the danger of an enemy appearing under falfe 
colours, who approaches them bearing the olive-branch of 
eace in his hand, while a hoftiic intention is concealed in 
fis heart. In putting ourfelves, however, im a proper 
pofture of defence, we may elude, in fome degree, the violence 
of an open enemy, as well as the machinations of a fecret foe, 
and even render ourfelves more fecure by candidly attending to 
the reproaches of men who may meditate our ruin. If they 
are juft, we fhould attempt a reformation ; if they are unjuft, 
they may at leaft ferve to put us on our guard, that an im- 
proper refentment of them fhould not make them pafs for 
current truths, and thereby aid our very enemies to attain 
their end. A: judicious foft anfwer may abate the wrath of an 
enemy, but a too vindictive difpcfition, like throwing com 
buftible matter into a fire, does but increafe the flame: of his 
enmity. A filent contempt, of any impotent effost of an enemy 
to injure us, is frequently more mortifying to him. than a 
‘verbal reprehenfion or refentment *. 

People of reftlefs difpofitions, finding no peace in their own 
tninds, are ever attempting to difturb the peace of others; and, . 
like beafts of prey, will not only hunt down other fpecies, but 
fometimes devour their own. Nothing can be a clearer indi- 
cation of a little and bafe mind, than to take pleafure in 
detecting blemifhes in worthy characters, and in expofing 
them tothe public eye. Charity attempts to take out the fpots in 
Characters privately, but fpleen, envy, and caprice, delight 
in aggravating and expofing them. I fhall clofe thefe brief 
reflections with fome thoughts on malice from a celebrated 
author. 

“¢ If malice had never broke loofe upon the world till it 
feized -your reputation, I might reafonably condole with you 
on falling the firft prey to its unreftrained rage. But this {pec- 

tre 


* A great man at Athens was followed home from 2 public 
aflembly, by a perfon who abufed him very illiberally, and, when 
he reached his door, “ Go, fays he to his fervant, tate a light and 
condu® the poor home to bis lodging, lft be fhsuld mifs his way in 
ve dark, A f€verer rebuke cou:d not have been paffed upon 

ums 
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“tre haunted merit almoft from its earlieft exiftence ; and, whey 


all mankind were as yet included within a fingle family; one 
of them, we know, rofe up, in malignity, againft his inntocent 
brother. Virtue, it fhould feem therefore, has now been tog 
long acquainted with this her conftant perfecutor, to be either 
terrified or dejected at an appearance fo common. ‘The truth 
of it is, fhe muft either renounce her nobleft theatre of a&ion, 
and feclude herfelf in cells or defarts, or be contented to enter 
upon the ftage of the world with this fiend in her train. She 
cannot triumph, if fhe will not be traduced; and the thould 
confider the clamours of cenfure, when joined with her own 
confcious applaufe, as fo many acclamations that confirm her 
victory. 
« Let thofe, who harbour this worft of human difpofitions, 
confider the many wretched and contemptible circumftances 
which attend it but it is the bufinefs of him who unjuftl 
fuffers from it, to refle&t how it may be turned to his advan- 
tage Remember then, my friend, that genezofity would lof 
f her dignity, if malice did not contribute to her elevation; 
and he, that has never been injured, has never had it in his 
power to exercife the nobleft privilege of heroic virtué, There 
is another confolation which may be derived from the ‘rancor 
of the world, as it will inftruct one in a piece of knowledge, 
of fingular benefit, in our progrefs through it: it will teach us 
to diftinguifh genuine friendfhip from counterfeit. For he 
only, who is warmed with the real fame of amity, will rife up 
to fupport his fingle ae in oppofition to the clamorous 
votes of an undiftinguifhing multitude. 
~ “ He, indeed, who can fee a cool and deliberate injury done 
to his friend, without feeling himfelf wounded in‘ the molt 
fenfible part, has never known the force of the moft generous 
of all the human affections. Every man, who’ has not taken 
the facred name of friendfhip in vain, will fubfcribe to thofe 
fentiments which Homer puts into the mouth of Achilles, and 


which Mr. Pope has opened and enlarged with fuch inimitable 
firength and fpirit : 


‘¢ A gen’rous friendfhip no cold medium knows ; 

‘* Burns with one love, with one refentment glows: 
* One fhould our int’refts and our paffions be ; 

“¢ My friend muft hate the man that injures me.” 


** Tr may greatly alfo allay the pain which attends the wounds 
of defamation, and which are always moft feverely felt by thofé 


‘who leaft deferve them, to reflect, that, though malice genes - 
rally flings the firft ftone, it is folly and ignorance, it is indo-' 
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fence or irtefolution, which are principally coticerned iri 
fwelling the heap. When the tide of cenfure runs ftrongly 

inft any particular character, the generality of mankind are 
too carelefs or too impotent to withitand the current; and 
thus, without any particular malice in their own natures, aré 
éften indolently carried along with others, by tamely falling 
iri with the flream. The numbers of thofe who really mean 
ne harm will wonderfully leflen, after the dedu&tions whicti 
Ey fairly be made of this fort; and the cup of unjuft reproach 
muft furely lofe much of its bitternefs, where one is perfuaded 
that malevolence has the leait fhare in mingling the draught. 
For nothing, perhaps, ftings a generous mind more fenfibly, 
in wrongs of this fort, than to confider them as evidences of 4 
gener majignity inhuman nature. But, from whatever caufes 
efe ftorms may arife, virtue would not be true to her own 
native privileges, if fhe fuffered herfelf to fink under them. It 
is from that ftrength and firmnefs, which upright intentions 
will ever fecure to an honeft mind, that Palemedes, I am per- 
fuaded, will ftand fuperior to thofe unmerited reproaches which 
affault his character, and preferve an unbroken repofe amidit 
the little ftrife of ignorant and malicious tongues.” ; 
| CANDOUR¢*® 
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Account of Dr. LETTSom’s TRAVELLER’s CoMPANION, lately 
publifhed. Dilly, Poultry. 


HE author of this little tract difcovers a confiderable 
degree of knowlédge refpecting the objects of natural 
hiftory ; and the lovers of that branch of ufeful fcience will 
doubtlefs derive both pleafure and inftru@ion from the perufal 
of a work in which the fubftance of many volumes, brought to 
an eafy point of view, is comprifed in a fmall pamphlet. The’ 
guthor’s defign, and the manner in which he has executed his 
plan, are worthy of commendation. : 
“© Many gentlemen and fea-faring perfons who go abroady 
by their office and fituation in life, enjoy both time and oppor 
tunity for collecting the beft information on fuch fubjects of 
general utility, efpecially the natural productions peculiar to 
the place they vitit or refide in, which they are induced to 
overlook for want of proper difections for diftinguifhing and 
prelerving them, whereby things of value and ule are loft to 
~ public, and the time of the traveller Icfs beneficiaily em- 
ployed. 
To promote an application of the time and talents of fuch 
perfons, to rational and commendable inquiries of this kind, is 
V OL, I, Rr ; } thre 
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the defign of the following dire€tions, which the author thinks 
himfclf juftified in recommending, as they principally refult 
from experiment and obfervation: Thefe were firft publithed 
about twelve months ago, and the reception from the public 
hath been fuch, as ae another edition requifite, while it 
intimates the utility of the original plan, which has fince been 
confiderably improved, to make it more deferving of future en- 
couragement. 
The fecond part is intirely new, in which are introduced 
feveral queries and obfervations on natural hiftory, and 
upon fubjeé&ts in general, which have not been clearly and 
fufficiently afcertained, and therefore merit the attention of the 
naturalift and traveller. For this part of his publication, the 
author acknowledges himfelf principally indebted to the in 
nious John Reinhold Forfter, who obligingly prefented to him 
many of his manufcript papers, previous to his departure on 
the prefent expedition to the South Seas. He has alfo the 
pleafure to mention his obligation to the celebrated Linnzus, 
and other correfpondents, who have favoured him with their. 
obfervations on different fubjects of natural hiftory.” 
The work is divided into two parts under the following 


heads. 
PART I. 

“¢ Set. I. Method of catching and preferving infe&s for 
collections. 

Seé&. II. Method of preferving birds and other animals. 

Seé&. III. Direétions for bringing over feeds and plants from 
diftant countries. 

Sea. IV. Method of analyzing medicinal waters. 

Seé&. V. Experiments on the contents of the air.” 

Se&. VI. Diredtions for colleting and diftinguifhing foffi 
Sreneo, including earths, ftones, falts, inflammables, and 
metals. 

Sect. VII. Dire@ions for taking off impreffions or cafts from 
medals and coins, 

' PART IU. 


” Se&. I. Obfervations and queries refpecting learning, anti< 
quities, religious rites, polite arts, &c. 

Se&. IT. Commerce, manufaQures, arts, trade, &c. 

Sect. III. Meteorological obfervations, food, way of livingy 
animal ceconomy in general, &c. 

Se&t. IV. Zoology. 

Sect. V. Botany. 

Sect. VI. Mineralogy.” 5 

For the entertainment of our readers, we fhall give them’ 
Scct. V. entire, as it contains an account of experiments made, 
on the air, worthy of peculiar attention, _ SECT. 
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SECT V. 
Experiments on the CONTENTS of the AIR. 


C’oft une erreur de croire, qu'une expérience aveugle, et uns babitude 

‘'mtchanique, tiennent lieu de principes furs, et de maximes fondés 
Jur un folide raifonnement. Be 

BEccARIA, Tradu&. d’un difcours fur le Commerce. 


OTHING is more evident than that our atmofphere 
N abounds with a great variety of fubftances, if we con 
er the various exhalations conftantly emitted from all vege- 
tables ; in prodigious quantities from all animal bodies; and 
thé great variety of foffil matters that are inceffantly rifing in 
the atmofphere *. 
- To inveftigate the nature of all thefe is impoffible ; in very 
few.cafes can we find the exhalation of one kind only; and 
many of them are of little confequence ; for, if we confider the 
quantity that is conftantly exhaling, and the powers many of 
them might have-in acting upon the human body, we fhould 
expect the effets to appear every’ moment to a confiderable 
degree, which we find very far from being the cafe: there are 
certainly fome.means by which they are obviated: thefe ex- 
halations are no doubt more or lefs diffufed into the higher 
regions of the air; and probably, alfo, from their mixture with 
one-another, the moft active come to be neutral ‘and> inno- 
cent.— 


Did not the acid vigour of the mine, 

Roll’d from fo many thundring chimnies, tame 
The putrid ftreams that overfwarm the fky ; 
This cauftic venom would perhaps corrode 
‘Thofe tender cells that draw the vita] air, 

In vain with all their unctuous rills bedew'd +. 


Tt is in few inftances that the exhalations are not expofed to 
the means of mixture; and it is but feldom, comparatively, 
that effe&ts are produced upon human bodies, although in a 
particular manner immerfed in this vitiated atmofphere. 

Rr 2 . ‘There 


* This was publifhed before the author became acquainted with 
the obfervations on different kinds of air by the learned Dr. Prieftly, 
and as this inquifitive philofopher is ftill purfuing his enquiries, ic 
is chought fufficient to refer the reader to the original experiments, 
in the laft volume of the Philofophical TranfaGtions, 

+ Armftrong’s Art of preferving Health, p. 51. 
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There are, however, fome impregnations in the atmofphere, 
which daily experience fhews have confiderable influence on 
our bodies ; for though they may not fenfibly affect the more 
robuft and ftrong, they certainly do the weak and delicate, 
With a view to inveftigate them more particularly, the fole 
lowing experiments were made in the beginning of Auguft, in 
the year 1769. : 

For fome preceding weeks the air had been generaly warm 
and dry, and moftly tree from wind ; the evening on which I 
began to condenfe the atmofpherical moifture was calm, 
clofed a fine warm day; the place where this moifture wag 
colle&ted, was .in 2 court about the centre of Gracechurche. 
fireet. 

I procured a large glafs globe perfe&tly clean on the outfide,’ 
into which I put a quantity of ice and fal ammoniac pow. 
dered ; ‘the globe, ‘thus prepared, was fufpended in the air 
about five yards from the furface of the ground; the cold pro- 
duced by the ice and neutral falt congealed the moifture of the! 
air on the external furface of the globe in the form of ‘ice, 
This condenfed body was carefully {craped off with a filver' 
fpatula, and aa into a wide-mouthed bottle well rinfed; 
when | had colleéted in this manner fome ounces. of condenfed? 
matter, I proceeded on the following experiments. 


EXPERIMENT lI. 


- To, know if it contained. any fixed airy I put one ounce of 
the condenfed moifture into a vial, the cork of which was’ 
perforated through the whole length, to admit, the.extricated 
air to pafs through: over the cork was tied a loofe bladder 
free from‘any air; I then placed the vial, thus prepared, in 
boiling water; the heat of the water extricating the fixed air 
from the condenfed moifture, it efcaped through the perforation 
of the cork into the bladder, where it was collected; the 
quantity of this air occupied a fpace, which of fimple diftilled_ 
watér was equal in bulk to 1 } drachm.. The vial, upon: 
weighing it after the feparation of the air, was reduced a few’ 
grains lighter. ; 

To be more certain that a great part of this extricated airi 
was fixed, I applied it to lime-water ; a precipitation of cal- 
careous earth enfued, which convinced. me.of its prefence. 
(See Se&. IV. page 29.) 


EXPERIMENT IL. 


‘T took a quantity of the condenfed atmofpherical moifturey. 
which had not been expofed to heat; with this I mixed fome 
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fgcup of violets diluted ; the fyrup evidently became of a greener 
our; which perfuaded me that no acid, but an alkali, pre» 
arab tiy (See Seét, IV. page 30.) ply 


EXPERIMENT II. 


By. mixing the condenfed moifture with a folution of corrae 
five fublimate mercury, the mixture became of a ipale. whites 
which proved the alkali to be volatile ; for with a fixed alkalé 
no change could have been produced ; or, if any, the mercury, 
would have been precipitated in a brown or reddifh powder, 
called mercurius. precipitatus fufcus Wortzii, (See Se& IV. 


S€ 20.) ° 
Pe 3°) EXPERIMENT WV. 


A piece. of. paper, marked with a folution of lead in diftilled 
vinegar, was fufpended over a quantity of the condenfed 
moifture, while in .a-ftate of evaporation; but no change 
taking place in the lines marked on the paper, I concluded no 
fulphur or inflammable matter was detached. (See Sect. IV. 


€ 32. 
ed EXPERIMENT V. . 


The condenfed moifture evaporated to drynefs, yielded a 
brownifh faline body, which from fome experiments (fee Sect. 
IV. and VI.) appeared to be chiefly a compound falt of the 
vitriolic acid and volatile alkali, forming fal vitriolatum am- 
moniacum; this: I procured in the proportion of about 1 3 
grain, in two ounces Of the moiiture. 

From what appears to be the contents of the city air, as 
above related, many particulars refult, which may afford fome 
inlight into the nature-and:caufe of the different-difeafes in the- 
city from thofe without.’ There is reafon to prefume, that? 
putrid-effluvia ‘are ‘noxious to animal bodies; they may very 
often introduce a ferment into a fubje&t difpofed to the putri- 
factive fermentation, and hence have ‘a tendency to promote 
difeafes which arife from a putrid diathelis.. 

But in populaus cities, where prodigious quantities of thefe 
efluvia are daily generated, one might fufpect very fatal effects,” 
fevers of the moft dafigerous kinds, more ffequently, to occur. 
It may be here fuggefted, from the foregoing experiments, that 
avitriolic acid is detached from the coals burnt in this city, 
which, uniting with the volatile alkali, from putrid mactersy 
ay form a compound. in no refpect injurious to the human 
Machine, ‘ 


. There appears from Experiment I. a material circumftance 
Which, until very lately, we were unacquainted with ; .we. 
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find that from all fermenting vegetables a fixed air is detachéd) 
which’ has fometimes proved a fudden poifon to animals; \ The 
fame air is generated from various fources, being exhaled from 
the earth, as well as rifes from all breathing animals; and 
though a certain proportion of it when diffufed in the common 
of'vital air feems conducive to health, yet when it becomes 
accumulated beyond this falutary proportion, it may injure 
what it was defigned to preferve *; from which reflection ‘the 
poet judicioufly obferves, 


Now from the town, 
Buried in fmoke, and fleep, and noifome damps, 
Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 
Where frefhnefs breathes, and dath the trembling drops 
From the bent bufh, as through'the verdant maze ©. 4 
Of fweet-briar hedges I purfite my walk; 7 
Or tafte che fmell of dairy 3 or afcend ' © ‘ 
Some eminence, ! 
. And fee the country, far diffus’d around, ) 
One boundlefs bluth, one white-empurpled fhower . 44 
Of mingled blofloms ; where the raptur’d eye 
Hurries-from joy to joy t 


Hence purer fpirits, through the blood diffus’d, 

Give to the lip its raby-tin@tured hue : (lat 
Hence health’s gay {mile illumes the dimpling cheek ; 
And the pulfe lightly dances, as the breaft 

Inhales, flow-heav’d, the pure refrefhing air f. 


* Upon this fabje& confult Hales, Macbride, Pringle, Percival,: 
Alexander, Cavendifh, Lane, and particularly Prieiily’s ingeniousj 
experiments and obfervations on different kinds of air, fir pubs 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfa@ions in 1773., Vol. LXII,, and, 
fince in a diilin& treatife, ’ Ys 


+ Thomfon’s Seafons, Spring, 1. ‘100. 
4 Ogilvie’s Providence, 1. 523. 





Fir th MONTHLY LEDGER: 9°» 
On PARTY RAGE, 


Am the wife of a tradefman in the city, who is an bone? 
I well-meaning man, and till Jately could not be fo happy. any! 
where as in his own family, and in his own bufinefs, It isi 
truc, he fometimes paffed an hour in an evening, after fupper, 
within a.fmall circle.of his neighbours at.a tavern, but-uled’ 
t-réturn fober and in good humour .o me; and as J] am not 
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On. Party-Rage. 3I9 


ene of thofe over-fond wives, that cannot endure the thoughe, 
of a hufband’s {pending a convivial hour from home, I never 
attempted to abridge him of that liberty : but within thefe few. 
months he has caught a dangerous difeafe, called party- 

irit, which is now become epidemical, and is never eafy but 
when he is dabbling in politics. Inftead of attending to his 
bufinefs and other domeftic concerns, his head is taken up 
“eternally with forming fchemes of government, for the redrefs 
of public grievances, infomuch that he feems infenfible of his 
own private ones. The greateft part of his time is fpent at. 
patriotic cabals; and, while he is fo ftrenuous an advocate for 
public liberty, he forgets the imminent danger he is in of being 
deprived of his own; for he knows lefs about his own debts, 
than the national one; and though he has formed a thoufand 
{chemes to leffen the latter, he takes no thought of the former. 
Ihave often attempted to reafon the cafe with him, but to no 
purpofe; overlooking his own and family’s intereft, his ver 
foul is abforbed in ideas about the good of bis country. In briet, 
he is that thing called a patriot, and is ready to factifice 
domeftic happinefs, and every thing elfe, to promote and fecure. 
what he calls the liberties of Englifhmen. The other day (for 
Inever give him zny curtain Je@ures) I petitioned him to 
confider what muft be the inevitable confequence of a total 
negle&t of his own affairs, and of the great expence incurréd 
by his libertinifm ; but he made me no other reply than, Pob,. 
Iwarrant you I know what I am about; mind your knitting, and 
& not trouble yourfelf with what does not concern you. 1 have alfo, 
fince, made many bumble remonftrances, but he only feems to 
pity my weaknefs ; and, while he complains to his majefty for 
not redrefiing any of the public grievances, he is equally in 
different of mine, which are itill greater: I have loft in him 
the indulgent and induftrious hufband, and our children, the. 
affectionate parent ; can a greater grievance become the fub- 
ject of any petition or remonfirance ? What is it to me, or tohim, 
who is lord-mayor, alderman, reprefentative for the city, prime 
minifler, groom of the ftole, or whether Wilkes or Luttrel is 
fitting member for Middlefex: whatever changes (as I have 
told him) may take place in the adminiftration, there will be 
no new aét to make people go barefooted ; and his intereft and 
mine confift in furnifhing them with good fhoes made of the. 
hides of true-born oxen. 

My cafe, Mr, Editor, is indeed very pitiable, but it is far 
from being fingular; there are feveral barbers, taylors, and flay- 
makers wives, in our neighbourhood, reduced to the fame 

dilemma; 
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dilemma ; and, unlefs the difeafe of which I complain hoa} 
abate, our hufbands, in all probability, will meet in Newgatiy 
and their wives and children be difpatched to fome work-boufe, a 
MARIA 
é 


*.* Apyrexia, Eufebius, Cate, Mentor, Amelia Gray, ant 
feveral anonymous pieces, in profe and verfe, are received, and 
will be duly attended to. ss 

A Stoic’s reflections are as cold as the feafon; and are nog 
adapted either to entertain or profit. ’ ' 

Crito’s eflay, though full of faith, contains too little charity, 
and it is apprehended will ‘* profit nothing.” habs 

Evander’s eflay cn divine wifdem abounds with too many 
marks of human folly and prefumption, to fave it from the cenfurd 
of the wife, or to inform the ignorant. ; 

Poeticus’s fecond ‘letter confirms the Editor in the opinien’ 
which he candidly formed of his firft : What a pity that, honeft 
well-meaning people fhould fo egregioufly miftake their 
talents! Such: rhyme, and fuch reafon, as Poeticus’s, put the: 
Editor in mind of the old nurfe’s compofing ditty ; ’ 


<¢ Lullaby, baby, upon the houfe top, i 
And, when the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” 


Though the Editor is under the difagreeable neceffity of 
tefufing many pieces which have been fent to ‘him, yet he ace 
knowledges the’ good intentions of thofe correfpondents, whof¢ 


pens are too impotent to credit his publication: and fuch eflays 


as come recommended by their intrinfic merit, and that he 

thinks will do credit to the authors themfelves, and to the 

Monthly Ledger, will be inferted as early as poffible. 
A Subfcriber feems difpleafed that the lift of bankrupts is dif 


continued: the Editor hopes, however, he will excufe hit 


omitting that black catalegue, till the opinion of his readers if 
more generally known. Omnibus placere dificillimum. 





The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market 
Mark-Lane. 


Dec. 31. Jan.4- .7th sith gth 18th . sah, 


5. S. Se Se Seo Se Se So Se SF Se Se Se 
Wheat, Red] 4144 
Ditto White | 41447] 4047 | 40247 | 42248 | 42248 | 42248 | 42048 
Rye, 24225 | 23024 | 238244 2gaz5 | 24a25 } 2qaz5 | 24825: 


Barley, — | 25230} 24428 | 24428] 94227 | 24427 | 24427 | 24427 © 


Oats, — | 154818 15219] i5alg | isarg| rsaig| Fatg| t5aty 
Jan. 25. Red and White Wheat, 42248s. Rye, 24253. Barley, 


» Oats, tsaigs. 
2432758 5a gs POETRY: 


2 40247 | 40247 | 42248 | 42448 42248 4208 
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4 ‘Our hopes, 


> 2 Ok 


ODL M. De Marrsnrits, by the 
Kane of PRUSSIA : tranfltted from 
the French. 


Sie.” through each progreffive 


fiage, 
rom eatlieft youth, to lateft age, 
With filent wing, the moments fly ¢ 
our pleafures, fteal away, 
Aad how'ring death expects his prey ; 
, Sure man was only born to die ! 


My happieft days, my ftiend, are o'er! 
Like tranfient waves which lath the thore 
For ever gone beydnd recal : 
Bency withdraws her [portive band, 
And yields to reafon’s ftern 
Whole empite rifcs as I fall, 


The prefent, whilft we fpeak, ts loft ; 
‘In doubt th’ uncertain ferare’s tot ; 

« The pat appears an.empty dream } 

O man! thy frailty comprehend, 

And matk how, to thy deftin'a end, 

» Time bears thee dowh his rapid ftreath. 


‘The day in which thou feett the light 
duéts thes taw'rds that ey 
? iP levels poet beggars, ] 
Schein ae ey, 
jek and the ga fleep, 
Wit, wealth, pew'r, ‘ 
on) things! 


Ye, who in behoid God 
Why fepplgnt, walt fis veal mth 
eco 
Will fortune or i pan {mile, 
‘Court you, and flatter, in the gfave ? 
‘Yet man, reftrain'd by feat not pai 
Broods o’er his » vatt Ae od 
Unmindful of his tranfient day. 
Reflect, ye conqu’rots, who prepare, 


Ser haplefs mortals, chains or wat, 


And rule them with tyrannic'fway. 


Refleét, where now the mighty dead? 
What are theit triumphs ? whithet fled ? 
>. ¥etcan you teach their heighte fablime ? 
Though at your name the nativas thrink, 
Soon mutt your lives, your glories fiak, 

_ Sad vidhine at the thtige of tisue, 


Vou, I, 
t ;, . 


ae 


‘tra 9° 


Esch age, on out-fptead wings, : 
Petr cy~ Ahearn. 
Whofe {plendor your faint rays will hides 
Learn, tyrants, learn your-wretthed 106 — 
Alive, detelteds deat, forget; 
For honour, how miftook ye pride ? 


Could ye, releas’d from cate and paing” 
Revolving centuries fuftain, © = Sis 
Fiatt’sers sigée cringe and fools adofe{ 
But ah ! _life’s thort impetuous race 
Js but.a point in-endlefs fpace, 
A tnoment, anid ‘tis fren no more! 


O deaf to truth, to natare blind, 
‘Who thus the phantoins of the mind, _ 
Anmbition’s guileful. train, purfue | . 
To him who, groveling, creeps on earthy 
Doom’d to oblivion from his birth, 
Can triumphs, honours, praife, be due # 


Of citcling yeats how vait the courfe, 
Sinct firft creation’s mighty fource 
From chaos bade the world arife f 
All things in teitlefs change fucceed, 
And fill, with undiftinguith'’d {peed, 
The future tow’ sds this i t flies, 


Hoppy the man, who, calm within, — 


_ As fortune thifte each varying {cene, 


With tranquil éye the whole furveyeg 

Con{cious that foon.thofe frenes mnuf clot 

He fees how ioys, intwih’d with woes, 
Cotnpofe the textaré of bis days, . 


The dasziing forms of falfe delight 
Vanith, like meteors of the night, 
O truth, before thy rifing beamss 
Yes; ev'ry ftate, the fun beneath, 
The ficicle fport of tiltie and death, 
With folly and delufion teeiins. 


In Ignorance and ciror beedy 
ffioht, prejudice, mified, — - 

#Y Rock's peetcing light we dread & hates 
Touch'd by his ray; what empty things 
Afe portip, ahd pageantry, and ki 
How little all. that’s ¢alled great 


From heaven's temote extilted {phere, 
Think, Oo ; ptodd, zhow Aifa : 
The glories of this ezfthly ball I » 
Amidé th* etheseal fields of flame, : 
Itflf a fpeck without a names « 
What then aré theisg whe on ét ctaw! { 
. ~Throwgh 








422 POE 
Through ftraits, where ftorms inceffant 


rife, 
Our courfe we urge: Béyond them lies, 
Eternity! thy gulph unkown. 
In fruitlefs fearch of blifs amus’d, 
By hope fil flatrer’d, ftill abur’d, 
"The voyage ends, the dream is flown. 


| Fo the Gentlemen aftive in making the River 
Buag, in Nerfelt, navigable, Infcribed 
‘ao W. P. 


HILE ufeful fchemes thy aétive 
mind ernploy, 
Permit a friend to thare thy patriot joy; 
A faint transfufion of thy gen’rous flame, 
Redeem’d from felf, and common good 
“its aim, 
Long. om thy Bure its lucid currents 


Meind vite wild, and caught th’ ena- 
mour’d view. 
What thovgh the azure najads.at eve ate 


feen, 

‘Difportive, on its banks of living green ; 
Thefe but phrenetic poets could entrance, 
Nor any work of needful life advance. 
Now hhall his deep’ned: lapfe~> commercial 


‘glide, ‘ 

And'bear the fall-fraught veffel o’er his 
tide 5 

Th’ expanding canvas catch the paffing 
gale, 

That exh, -but fraught with odours; fwept 


the vaie; 
Thealder’d twamp a ftaple wharf afcénds, 


‘The ofier’d bank a lengthen’d quay ex- , 


_ortends, 

‘Where the tall afpin’s quiv’sing foliage 
danc’d, 

The ufeful warehoufe ftands as high ad- 
vane’d, 

Our matchlefs oaks, that o’er the wood- 
lands wave, 

Ite fwelling ftream thal to the ocean 
heaxe 5 

' Chang’d to tall bodies, A in queft of come 

merce roll; 


Brave the rough furge, and darethe wintry 


pole, 

Th attragted peafant marks, with glad 
furprze, 

Far within land the pendant mafts atife ; 

And fees around each. climate’ s produce 

uthrown, 

Withr wonder firuck, but yet peefers his 
own ; 

For which. fo ftrong the predileétion’s 
found, 

Should he fee more, that Jove would more 
abound ; 





TR Y. 
Since "tis for him the cane Barbadian 
throve, 


The acrid ginger;‘and pimento grove ; 


hat Georgia’s {wamp a ticy harvef 
yields, 


And her marcotic plant Virginia's ficlasy 

That. moch-lov’d plant, Sree inceafe 
fills the fkies, me 

When wreaths of {mo e rom igneous 
tubes arife, ° 

But you, warm patrons of the great in. 
tent, 

Shall eee each boon indulgent ‘bear's ‘ 
ha 

Th’ enlivening effence of the pelay’gett, 

And pines, as rich as neGtar, feign'é for 


Not = of mail the turtle fhall feeure, ' 

But his delicious viand reach the Bure, | 

For you the tepid air of Gallia blows, 

Th’ impurpled mutt of every veto 

Intenfer funs the tropic fruits 

And {weil the fpicy harveft of the tke 

hg ae fame the ufeful office 

: ‘e 

To bid her annals brighten at your named: 

Nor flops the here, the juft defert e 
raife, 

But fires your fons with emulative pri, 

. Vet greater joy thall in your bofoms 

Than earth can grant, or fleeting fame 
beftow, 

On bog done the good within your 


pow’r 
‘Twill ooh a ‘the Jaft, th’ inevitable hour! - 
Ah! friend, be‘lorg defer’d the i 


Seen 
For Tee? apd well employ’d the: fpace 
between ! 
With all thy.ettive faculties awake, »Y 
Cleat and capacious as thy (preading take! 
Adjufted every movement of thy fou}. 


And = move glibly, as chy ‘epial 
s W, 


The Speech of Caracracus, eobile fe 
Chains, to the Emperor Craupivs, 
Rome: ? 


PAD ap firm foul a _modentin 
‘known, 
Nor glow'd to make my f father" s deeds my 


* awn, 

Unworthy of-che regal race 1 came, 4 

Extindt) their-fire, and quench’d their 
patsiot flame ; 

Loft. to the virtuous -meed their prowel 
held, 

Who by the war, and won the doubréut 


Thee 
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4 Thea to ke» peer on truckling ‘knee I'd My mind did various thoughts debate 
Of this and of an after ftate, 
The priz’d ally: ‘of Claudius and of Rome. Which terrify’d my heart. 
ry When vaffals, arms, and watring fdeds, ? 
‘ were mine, I thought” twas hard, in youthfal ost 
} Eten:thou. might marvel could I thefe To quit this fine delightful ftage, 
fe refign ; No more to view the day ; 
' Poffefe’d of wealth’ "twas righteous to | Nor e’er again the’night to fpend 
* defend, In focial converfe with a friend, 
And roca auxiliary prince my trufting Ingenious, learn'd, and gay. 
iend. 
4 What though thy foul with fierce am- No more in curious books to read 
‘.. bition glows; The wifdom of th’ illuftrious dead, 
; Aad unfubmitting princes deems thy foes, ~~ All that is Weartoleave; > 
‘, Mhongh Rome may grafp at untverfal’ Relations, friends, and Mira too, 
of Without one kiff, one dear adieu, 
Muft ye crouch and fervilely obey ? To moulder in the grave, 
' Kaow, son. were led thy conquering * 
legions ' Incircled with congenial clay, 
Had Bi declin’d the battles which: they To worate, and crenping things, @ prey, 
% To wafte, diffolve, and rot : 
wal ber I betray’d m? invaded country’s tight, To lic, wrap'd cold within a throud, 
was - ‘to lead them, impotent: to. Mingled amongft the vileft croud, 
ice Unnoted and a 
im thy hry hal net caogh he wo’ a bs 
4: Oo horror! by that train of thought, 
te Nor vamp saniehianath known “a lating - My mind was to diftra€tion Brought, 
} fame! Impoffible to tell ; 
, Rae my ‘life! the clement deed. The feverirag’d ftill’more without, .° 
ow ; rife, Whilft dark a defpair, or difmal‘doubt, 
me Conn - - fame, and reachs, al _Made ail wige ge hell. ™ 
vor ' goat gat & bs? ab We At length, with grave yet chearful *,, 
a . »oo. > Repentance came, ferenely fair, 
ww a the Monthly Ledger: shy As fummer’ epee fun, 
ma among, beautiful Ode, written At fight of whom, extatic joy 
fome years fince, fell lately into my Did all that horwid fcene deftroy, 
ace hands ;. L will venture to, affert that its And every fear:was ‘gone. 
publication, in the Monthly Ledger, will - m 
y give pleafure to 0 evs] reader of true pe If, join’d in concert with one voices 
ce! aad genius... uae . ysl soy! Adigels at fuch a change rejoice,» * 
‘ee a x. 1 heard their joy exprefts «* 
ode 01 D E froma young Gentleman recovered fitbere be mufic in the fpheres, 
4 of a.wiolent Fever, A That mufic reach’d my ravith'd eare,’ 
W. w= The day that drove meta the at And charm’d'my foul to reft. 
And as rind at eternity belows 
be Whey, on.a moment’ s paint, ‘bh important di For the Monthly Ledger.. - 
) Of life.and death foun doubefuly ereit fly. . Shae on taking the Air art 4 Fie of 
surn'd up liftsompnn hh +i 
set work site 909. oe ounen’ 
tie: T midnight, when thesfeverirag'd, * AIL, genial: fan ! I feel shy pow’r- 
. ; By phyfic's art fill unafwag'd;: ful ra F 
:m And.tortur’d me with pain 3 * Pour health, quick: darting, through: 
% When. mott it fcorch’d my.aching head each languid vein; 
iy Like fulph’ rous fire:or liquid dead, La, at thy bright approach, are fled away 
he's And hifs’d through every vein ; The pale-ey’d fifters, grief, difeasey and 
it pain. ‘ 
With filent fteps approaching nigh, 2. 
—_ Pale death ftvod mating = Fara eye, O hills, O forefts, and thou painted mead, 
btful And thook th’ uplifted dart ; Again admit me to your velv.t feats; 


( 
POLETT ROY. 
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From, the dull rooms of pining ficknefs 
eed, 
With j joy ence more I feek your green 
retreats. 


ee vod Be, ? 3 pi’ 
Once more, ye ftreams meandring, thal) 


I lie 
In fummer evenings, On your willew'd 
fide, 


And, vnoplerv’d by paffing thepherds eye, 


Survey the thadowy landikip in we 
tide ?) 


1 oa: ‘ana on ie moft-fring’d bank. 
eclin 
rn oak " phe Jask,. foe sling on bez 


wings ; 


While ayer and joy attune m' “unruffl'd 


een 5 


be blooming valet, {weet groves, and 
The ‘ea, wuys in fight-refrething 


Aud, gor hia Yeofen’® yoke, the 


wnary'd ox, 


6. : 
Hier let me fop, beneath this Spreading 
While Zephyrs vice hear, the leaves. A 


among 3 
And ‘ier, penfive, to. the warbling 


fb, 
While the thades esho with her vernal 


fong. 


The aryed, health, Teqet kinballow’ . 


(Oo when may I the lovely virgin 
meet!) 


From morn te dewy evening I will, save, 
— her haunts, and lay me at her 
ect, 


Her, while fafpended . from terreftrial 


at. re devotion prune het facred 
wing 
Here, let the: tribute due, of praife and 
pray’s, 
Groteful afcend. to > bear'a’s eternal. 
King! 





rT RY. 


‘ For the Monthly 


Ledger: . 
To a Lady, with Dr. Young's iMighe 


wer fair are how _ from 
darknefs fprings, 


By: — Young, while coat ecnplatiog 


“Yepolifh'ddines. how fdlema truths chim | 


OW, 
And Chriftian zeal give:elegance to -woeth 
Yet, awful fplendor every thonght ~~ 


forms, 
Like gleams of fon-thine mixt with wintry 
ftorins. 
As = in Eden, be your though. 
When: n tew-born flow’rs fart hail’ thelg 


q 
ind, : Each —— pe = takes diane 
Meo semmadialh ‘wel aefpontive while. ~s cL) 


from 
Asl dfc vm brig ee ith the 
« apes brig) w onlag, 
Each fore hemes fo lng wm: 


vinea converte with te day i. 
And, to f, your {potlefs mind: 


_ hong nih ey seal th a 


that warble in fome fecret x 
mF famine, sad” =a 


4 3 
Soxhis "s {caree bloff.m’s foraday 
Shost was-the bloom, and carly the deca 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRG 


FDY en aftof pectisment, made inthe year 1767, certain. éution were impbtedon. 
Amersigan 


tea, and fome other asticles, on their importation .inte. the Nosh 

colonien Thefe duties, which by she Americans were-lqoked upon as uncenftituti-, 
onal, excited a ftrong fpirit of eppofition ; and they were afterwards repealed, except 
that vpon tea, which was faffered to remain for the exprefs perpoleof eftabliffiing the 
right of taxation. The Eaft Jadia company, in concert with the minifiry, have, 
Jaely fent our, to cifferent parts of the American continent, Jarge quantities of tea, 
sidscfled to conGgnees of their own nomination, who were them/elves to pay the duty, 
This artifice has revived the flame of difcord in that part of the world, and, as the, 
qveftion is of the highc ft importance both to this nation and the colonies, the follow. 
ing extr-& of a letter from Philadelphia, which contains the fretheft advices of theiy’ 
tranfactions, it is haped may. not prove unprofitable. - 

«  Extratt of a Letter from’ Philadelphia, dated the'agth of Decanbery 2774. : 

This goce by the thip Polly, captain Ayres, who brought the tea that I mentioned 
fn my laft to be expeéted, which fhe carries back. I will mow give you a tket 
ef our proceedings on the continent, refpecting that affair. Soon after our receiving 
information of the Eaft-India company’s intention to thip their tea to‘América, we 
hack a large meeting of the inhabitants, who came to fundry refolutions, the impat 
of which wae, that the impofition. on tea, for the -purpofe of raifing a revenue in 
America,. was an infriegement of our liberties, and that it was the duty of everp 
American to oppofe the lending it. They ‘appointed a committee to wait on the 

0 » who in confequente reGignedtheir appointment. New-York and Boftag 
followed the example of Philadelphia'in their sefolutiqns. Matteri refted’ thud till 
the arrival of the O€taher. mail, when:the tea agents received their commiffions, end 
we were informed that the tea thip would foon follow. -A meeting of the principa} 
inbabitants was immediately called, and the matter was then fully debated. It aps 
peared that fundry goods had been thipped On-board the expeéted veifel, belides the 
tea, with the intention, probably, ef making a party to favour its Janding, It was, 
however, clearly feen, that the landing any past of the cargo would fubjeé the whole - 
fo an entry zt the Cuftom-Houfe, and Sateen ths tea to the payment of the 
duty ; and it was.therefose agreed that the whole fhould go back. A committee wae 
appointed to wait on the agent, who was expeéted to come in the fhip, to endeavour 
to prevail on him to refign, and, more generally, ‘to do every thing in their power to 
grt the tea away without noife or difterbance. 

Soon after thie, three thips arsived'as Botton with each 114 cheits of tea 6n-board. 
A town ing was called, and it. was vefolved the tea thoujd-not be-landed. The 
‘agents, who r to refign their .commiffions, were obliged to take thelter in the 
efile. Mr. Ratch, am owner of one of ‘the fhipe, ‘What the might be per- 
mitted to ftay twenty days, as be ‘intended to return in herto England. This was 
agteed to, anc the thips were fuffeted to enter at the Cuftom-Houfe, that other goods 
might be delivered: but the confequences of this conceffion were not forefeen, By 
the. ot; any dutiable goods on-board a/‘weffel become liable, after her being twenty 
days.in harbour, to the payment of the duty; and the entry, made ac the Cuftom- 
Movfe, fubje@ed her to a clearance at her departure, When the twenty days were. 
aearly expired, Mr. Ratch ‘gave an evafive anfwer, the Cuftom-Houle refufed the 


Clearance, the chi pafs, and the officess were ordered on-boad), the men of 
war lying in the harbour soteerention of so ips in the king's name, . When 
the people were inted with thefe particulars, inGifted on 2 diffolution of the’ ~ 
meeting ; and, repairing to the thipe,“hoifted the tea “upon deck, cut the cheftsto- 


and threw every ounce overboard. 

On the arrival of tbe thip deftitied for this port, aie, evening laf, at Chefter, 
about twenty miles down the siver, the committee: to that fervice waited on. 
the agent who arrived in het, and he readily. agreed to one, sny attempt to land 
the tea, till he learned the feafe of the inhabjtants refpeéting i, who were fummoned 
to meet this morning, - Accordingly at ten, fortie fay $d00, met, and declared. 
captain Ayres thould not Jand the tea, that he fhould order his thip to drop down the 
Tiver again the ext ebb, but that he thould have liberty to ftay in town till to-morrow 
morning to make a protett, and get what ftercs he might want, A committee of four 

was 











326 Diary of the'Weather. 


was appeinted to fee refolutions complied with, and‘at three this aftern 
dhip weighed anchor Be picker England. ASLAM A =e 
ihe thip ordered for New-York is not yet arrived. We apprehend the greatet 
nn on storyents 4 P North-C declares th eae ae 
j ing if ‘ia -Carolina, détlares the tea /ball be landed. 
Satna aS aime, = ae the ‘prefent ‘commander-in: chief fe the feelers 
America, fays, he hasno inftruCtions, and without them none of his foldiers thal). 
afpeat. The governor, ‘therefore,’ mufi depend ‘altogether on the militia, whofe? 
cers will undoubtedly refign rather than aé& in fo-wnpopular a caufe. 
* From Charles-Towh,:South-Carolina, we hear that their fhip was arrived, and 
prey back,’ Another thipdefigned for Bofton, with 58 chefts, was lot of: 
ape Cod. eit 


 e i. 


A Msrsononrocscan DIARY ofthe Weatuzr,” 
: * For December, 1773. it 
“ | Thermom.| * Pap . Ms 
.-M. bes Ev. Weather Pt 
49 |49 |Forenoon foggy, aft. light rain, 
473149 |48 |Cloudy. Perio 
56 |50 |Cloudy and freqent fhowers, ’* 
493148. {Frequent fhowers, intervals raig: 
45 |44 |Fine day. 9 bow lla 
45 |43. |Fine frofty day. 
42 |412/Ditto. . 
44 [42 [Ditto. — , 
Siler eh toes” days Te 
"143 142 ‘arp Troit, aye y 
41 140% Frof and fo ory . 
44 143 |Fogpy and flight rain. 
48 l45 Slight rine. 
+4 y-. 
+7 |Cloudy with flight rain, 
293%147 |5° |49 |Almoft continual rain. ire 
29.5147. (5°. |48z/Brilliant day. os a 
50 149 .}H i 
Slight rain. Yai 
Foggy with intervals fun-fhine,’ 
“Forenoon fair, aftern, much rain, 
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4lmof continual rain. coat 
air and frofty air. Soe 
rilliant day, moon-light nights, 
air and fun-fhine, 
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MONTHLY LEDGER, 
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‘Lirerary REpostTory.. 
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For the MONTHLY. LEDGER.. j 
PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


Creating pow'r is all around expreft, 

The God difcover’d, and his‘caré.confeft : 

Nature’s bigh birth her heavenly beauties foew ; 
By every feature we the parent know. 

Th expanfed fpheres, amaxitig to thé fight, 
Magnificent with fars and globes of light ; 

The glorious orbs which heaven's bright hoft compofe, 
TL’ imprifon’d fe2, that refilefs ebbs and flows ; 
The a of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov’ring there ; 
And the wide regions of the land proclaim 

The pow’r divine that rais’d the mighty frame. 


> 


BLACKMORE’s Creation. 


¥ 


= N fociety we meet with a variety of ranks and 
ee clafles; fome are neceflarily engaged in their 
refpective commercial avocations to provide for 
A? their families, and have not much leifure to 
Ses exercife their faculties in a philofophical invefs 
© tigation of nature; and too few of thofe, who 
live independent of the toils of commerce, have an inclination for 
ftudies adapted to the dignity of. a rational being: their leifure - 
hours are pafled in a feries of trifling amufements, to fay no 

Vou, Tt work 
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bafteth to his place where he arofe: the 


330 | Philofephical Inveftigations. 
worfe of them, and, like reptiles, they craw! upon the face of 
the earth, or fport in the fun’s enlivening rays, with as little 
reflection on the end of their exiftence, and on the amazing 
appearances which every vilible part of the univerfe exhibits, 
Placed in a fphere which fuggefts innumerable fubjects of con- 
templation, they feldom elevate their thoughts above corporeal 
appetites, nor do their defires extend beyond mere fenfyal 
gratifications. The moft illuftrious characters of antiquity 


delighted'in the ftudy of nature. The patriarch went forth at . 
oven-tide to meditate; Solomon traced the wifdom of providence — 


throughout the feveral genera of plants; David derived peculiar 
pleafure from the philofophy of the heavens, and found hu- 
mility, gratitude, and devotion, -increafed by a contemplation 
of the celeftial phenomena. 





thou oft ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him? 
&c.. The fun, moon, and ftars, perform their appointed 
courfes with a ftated unerring motion ; and, without enter. 
ing into the myfteries of aftronomy, if we only afk our. 
felves, What it is that upholds and dire@s them? How 
they come to know their feafons and courfes? What enables 
them to travel inceffantly with the fame unremitting force? 
Why they never fall to the earth, or wander through the path- 
lefs defart of the fky? In a word, why they never err? Thefe 
quettions will neceffarily turn our attention to the unerring 
wifdom of the Creator ; who cither fupports and guides them 
by his own immediate power, or has lodged thofe mighty un- 
known fprings in nature, which are fufficient to move the 
celeftial wheels, and to impel and dire& the heavenly orbs 
with an inconceivable fwiftnefs and perfe& regularity. There 
are alfo conftant circulations in the lower elements, though 
not fo obvious to 2 common eye or underftanding. ‘For not 
only the air is in a continual agitation and flux, driven to and 
fro round thewhole globe, the wind usering about and. returning 
again to the fame point ; but the waters alfo travel their deftined 
round without ceafing. The rivers difcharge themfelves into 
the fea; and, from the vaft furface of the ocean, are exhaled 
the vapours that form the fwelling clouds, which empty them- 
felvcs in fhowers upon the earth, and, penetrating into the hills, 
fupply the fprings; which are gradually augmented, and be- 
come rivers ; which feed in return the vaft ocean. Solomon 
had obferved, in that early age of he world, al) thefe circula- 
tions of nature; Eccief. i. 5. Tbe ne arifeth and goes down, and 

wind goes towards the South, 
and turneth abaut unto the North ; it ucereth about continually, “ 
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When I confider the hea-. 
wens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ftars which | 
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the wind returneth again according to his circuits: all the rivers rum 
into the fea, yct the fea is not full; unto the place from whence the. 
rivers come, thither they return again. Thé like circulation of 
fluids is obferved by anatomifts in the body of every living 
creature. The whole mafs of blood is inceflantly flowin 
through various channels, diftribut‘ng the proper alimentz 


juices to every part, and returning back to the heart front 


whence it came. The foil of the earth is conftantly expend- 
ing its richnefs in the growth of every plant and the harvefts 
which it annually affords, yet is-not exhaufted ; becaufe the 
tribute which it pays it receives. back, by an endlefs circula- 
tion of the nutritious particles. All thefe apparent revolutions 
in nature lead-us to apprehend a firft mover and a directing 
caufe, whofe wifdom has eftablifhed them, and probably many 
otherg not difcoverable by us; in which things move in an 


' imperceptible maze of changes, till they return to their former 


fituation, and begin again their appointed courfes. 

The regular proportions, obfervable inthe feveral parts of 
the world, are a farther evidence of the creative wifdom in thé 
ftructure of the whote: for as, in the fabric of every plant and 
animal, the feveral parts bear a due proportion to each other 
and to the whole, fo it is of the world in general; the parts 
were all formed by rule and meafure, proportionate to each 
other and to the whole fyftem. ‘The refpeétive magnitudes 
of the fun, the moon, and the earth, the quantities of land and 
water, the height of the mountains, the depth of the feas, the 
weight of all folids and fluids, the fize of every fpecies of 
animals and vegetables, are determined in the fitteft proportion. 
Every part of nature is weizhed and meafured by the unerring 
fkill of that Being, whom the prophet elegantly reprefents, as 
holding the ocean in the hollow of bis hand, meting eut heaven with 
his foan, comprehending the mafs of the earth in a meafure, and 
weighing the mountains tn feales, and the bills in a balance. 

And, farther, as the world is compofed of elements and 
powers, many of which are not only different from, but con- 
trary to, each other in their operations; the wifdom of the al- 
mighty Difpofer admirably appears, in having fo adjufted their 
refpective forces,. that there is an everlafting oppofition and 
ftrife, without any prevailing fo far as to fubdue and deftroy 
the other; Which would produce univerfal ruin and deftruc- 


. tion, The gravitating and projectile forces, the caufes of heat 


and cold, of moifture and drought, of ftorms and calms, aré 
balanced againft each other; and by this perpetual equal ftrife 
the world fubfifts; and, from this inceflant war, are. derived 
the peace and order of the creation, and the fecurity of life. 
In like manner there are in human nature various counter 

Tta2 . poifes, 
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poifes, between the bodily appetites and the mental principles, ' 
between felf-love and focial kindnefs, between fear and hope, 
affeftion and refentmeént, the defires of eafe and of advance. 
ment, of faving and of expending: and, from this perpetual 
difcord, {prings the harmony and the variety of human life, 

-In all thefe views we may be able to catch a glimpfe, and 
to’ form fome imperfe& notion of that vaft unfearchable wifdom | 
of God, by which he framed and difpofed this vifidle univerfe, 
and eftablifhhed the conftitution of the world in general, and 
of human nature in particular. ‘ 

~The following reflections, occafioned by a piwmnb, contain 
fome thoughts that are at once curious and ju/?, with others, pere 
haps, which fome people may deem extravagant ; however, as 
I conceive they will not prove injurious to any perfon, I thall 
venture to fubmit them to my readers. Si potes proficito. | 

‘* Nature teems with life; the d/ue on this p/wmb is compofed 
of an infinite number of living animalcula of different fizcs, 
and no doubt but there are fome amongft them that feed upon 
the fmaller, and are as terrible te them as a lion is to a lamb; 
nothing is great or fmall but by comparifon: that is, by come 
paring the magnitude of one body with that of another. A 
moute is {mall in comparifon toa cat, a cat to an elephant, - 
and an elephant to a mountain ; a mountain to the world, 
and the world in comparifon to the fun: on the contrary,.a 
moufe is a monfter when compared to a flea, a flea to a mite, 
and a mite to one of thofe living creatures, which are dif- 
‘covered by the help of glailes, and millions of which a grain 
of fand would cover. How fmall then muft that object be, 
which thefe animalcula can but juft perceive ! Yet one cf thele 
minute bodies muft be of a ftupendous fize, when compared 
with one of the globules of blood that runs through its veins. 
But as matter is indivifible, that is, cannot be divided into 
nothing; one of thefe globules muft bey in comparifon ta 
minuter parts of matter, as the whole world is to @ grain of 
fand. But how exquifitely fine muft be the tendons and fibres 
that are in the texture of thefe little creatures! and yet they 
are large when comparcd with the parts of which they are 
compoted, 

Cicero, in his Tufculans, mentions an infect on the river 
Hypanis, whofe life never exceeds the time between fun-rifing 
and fun-fetting. To thefe creatures that time muft be an age, 
and one of them that lives till fun-fet muft be, comparatively, 
as old as a man at a hundred. 

The life of a fy is but a fummer; a horfe is old at tweive; 
and, if we may belicve hiftorians, a raven lives a thoufaad 
; years 
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years: and yet this long term is no more in comparifon tothe 


yaven, than the fhort one is to Cicero’s Hypanians. nie 
As we fee that the lives of different creatures difer fo much 
on that little grain of fand, the earth; other worlds. may be 
peopled by beings, that are young at. a thoufand or ten thou- 
fand ; for.he, that created the one, is able to create the other; 
and with him there can be no time: paft, prefent, and_to 
come, he comprehends at one view. piv oe 
Thefe things are wonderful to Uittle man; yet though we 
cannot comprehend, our wonder ceafes, when. we confider thas 
all this is the work of an omnipotent Being. How vain are 
we then to attempt to fearch into his ways, and to pronounce 
thofe things impoflible, that we cannot comprehend ! wept 
Qur comprehenfion is confined to a very narrow f{phere, and 
beyond that we are no more capable of judging, than the fly 
was when perehed on the cupola of St. Paul’s: Is this, fays 
he, that finely polithed ftruéture that is the boaft of mankind ? 
for my part I can fee nothing but a rough unfinifhed piece, 
full of inequalities. ‘To his microfcopic eye the moft polifhed 
marble or ivory, would appear full of rocks and cavities, So it 
is with man, we can comprehend nothing but what.we can | 
fee; and it is infolent in us to imagine that an omnipotent 
hand can form nothing, but what may be taken. within the 
narrow linsits of our optics. ats 
. Fhe fith fee not water, which is their clement,. neither can 
we the air which is ours :. but, as it is a liquid as well as the 
fea, the fame hand, that formed it fo much finer, can make 
an eye of fuch a ftruéture as to. fee it; and perhaps therein to 
difcover myriads of living creatures, of different fizes and 
fpecies. There is no formmg an idca of things that are beyond 
the limit. of our conceptions; but we mult, we cannot refufe 
to allow, that he, who created what we are eye-witnelles to, 
is capable of creating (and undoubtedly has) what we can 
form no notion of. As magnitude, {pace, and time, are only 


‘ eomparative, fo is creation, What we fee of it is no more ia 


comparifon to the whole, than the time, contained ina fecond, 
is to eternity; for as his power is infinite, fo may be his 
works. , 
For this reafon with me it will not admit of a doubt, that 
there may be in the univerfe beings as much fuperior to us, 

as we are to the moft minute and fenfelefs reptile. 
Should the inhabitants of a leaf or flower proudly frut and 
fay, we are the lords of the creation, every thing was made 
for us, there is no other world than this that we inhabit, and 
the whele works of an infinite Creator are limited to that ef a 
caf; 
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leaf; they world be like fome men, who fay, that this {mal 
grain of fand, which we poffofs, is the whole that God created 
to be inhabited. 

Other orbs have their atmofpheres, which can be of no af 
to us, nor any in the univerfe, unlefs they be created for the 
fame ufe that ours is, viz. to be the great caufe of life; and, 
that they are, may be reafonably prefumed, as God creates nothing 
in Vain. 

Jupiter has his four moons, Saturn five and his belt’; thefe 
‘were unknown to the ancients, and are only to be feen by the 
help of the beft of glaffes. What ufe are they therefore to us? 
But they are of ufe, otherwife they would not have been made, 
and that muft be to the inhabitants of thofe 'vaft orbs} who 
very probably exceeded us in every perfection, as thuch’ as 
their worlds do in magnitude that which we inhabit. 

Suppofe a perfon born in a cottage fhould not, till he 
‘arrived at years of maturity, ever fee a houfe excepting that 
he was born in: I fay, fuppofe this perfon fhould be brought 
within fight of a building, that he knew no more of than its 
refembling that in which he had been brought up: there, as 
in his own, he would fee chimnies, and fmoke iffuing out of 
them ; he would fee windows to enlighten it, and every other 
neceflary for an inhabitant; would not he conclude that houfe 
to be of the fame nature as his own, and inhabited ? for furely 
he would conclude that thefe conveniences were made for fome 
-ufe. So it is with the heavenly bodies. We fee that they 
have all the conveniences for living beings as ours have. They 
have their atmofpheres, which, as I obferved before, can be: 
of no ufe but to thofe bodies. 

Saturn, being at fo immenfe a diftance from the fun, has his 
belt or ring; which, beyond doubt, is to remove the incon- 
veniences he would otherwife lie under, by being fo much , 
deprived of the fun’s rays, and to contract them, as with us, 
in a burning-glafs. He has befides five moons, which by us 
cannot be feen but by good glaffes. Jupiter likewife, at an 
immenfe diftance, has his four moons, which are invifible to 
us without glafles, befides his belts, which, whether they are 
upon his furface or at a diftance, as Saturn’s ring, has not as 

et been certainly difcovered ; but they furely were made for 
the ufe of his inhabitants, and not for ours. Befides, can wé 
reafonably imagine fo large a body (two hundred times larger | 
than the earth) .to be created only to appear to us as a lighted 
candle in the heavens ? 

The moon is fo extremely near us, in comparifon to the 
ether two bodies. we have been {peaking of, that we have every 

certainty 
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eertainty of its being inhabited, excepting that of. feeing. its 
inhabitants; for we can very plainly difcoves feas,. continents, 
iflands, perinfulas, and mountains ; the moon appears to be a 
body in every particular refembling the earth, a terraqueous 
globe. Can we then sefufe inhabitants to fo large a body, 
and in every manner provided for their reception, when we 
{ee even a leaf to be a world to millions? __, 
The fixed ftars are at fo immenfe and wonderful a diftance, 
that all that can with certainty be known concerning them is, 
that they are luminous bodies, borrowing light from noae, 
but fhining with their own, Their diftance is fo great, that 
their planets are not to be difcovere@ by the beft of glaffes ; 
neither will the very beft that ever were made caufe any fen- 
fible alteration in the neareft of the fixed: ftars, that is, not 
magnify them in the leaft; their diftance from us being fo 
aftonifhingly great. And the inhabitants in one of the planets, 
belonging to the neareft of them, would only fee our fun as.a 
little twinkling ftar in the firmament ; but any other part of the 
planetary fyftem would be invifible to them. Nay, to fome of 
them, the whole fpace formed in the orbit of Saturn, would 
not be vifible at all, or at.moft as a point. 
- l imagine that the planets are worlds, and inhabited, efpe- 
cially as they are of fo ftupendous a fize, and furnifhed with 
every neceflary for life; when we fee that the minuteft thin 
that can be conceived is a world to thoufands. . It is faid, 
that there are more living creatures about the Leviathan, which 
are invifible to the naked eye, than there are vififhle ones upon 
the face of the whole earth. ‘Nay, a microfcope difcovers a 
loufe to be a very loufy creature: a flea has a thoufand invifible 
infe&s that teaze him as he jumps from place to place, aad no 
doubt but thofe, which teaze him, are ferved in the fame man- 
ner by thoufands of others on their bodies, and fo on ad in- 
finitum.” 


CATO. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On the FOLLY of ANTIQUARIES. | 


HAT fome men have a peculiar fondnefs for particular 
i ¥ ftudies, as well as foods, and an antipathy for others, 
is a truth confirmed to us by daily obfervation; though the 
caufes of the different phenomena are among that number 
which human reafon cannot develope: while the antiquarian 
delights in vifiting the ruins.of time, the veftiges of fupexfti- 
tion, and in poring over the remnant of an old manuicript, 


or 








2%6 On the Folly. of Antiquaries. 
#f rhiitilated’ Himb of an animal which exifted‘ fome hundred 
yeats'ago, and defpifes other fubjects, merely becaufe they 
aré not tveloped by the ruft of antiquity, others are fond 
of nothing that is not new, but pafs their time in a perpetual 
purfuit after novelties: hence it becomes ‘a lucrative employs 
ment of one part of mankind, to invent new modes and fpecieg 
of entertainment for the reft, who ‘are ‘either too indolent, or 
Wart wit to invent for themfelves. For want of employin 

eur’ time’ and talents about matters really interefting © an 
Kaudable, numberlefs reveries' pafs our thoughts, and the moff 
trifling matters engage the paffions at the expence of wifdom 
arid prudence. We hive an old batchelor’ in our neigbour- 
hood who paffed near fifty years of his life in enquiring into 
the hiftory of families, and in every company boafts of his pros 


ficiency in that fctence: and he pretends to trace the pedigree — 


ef every noble and ignoble family in the two kingdoms, and 
Rooks upon himfclf to be of as much importance as any country 
juftice. Tyburnius has kept an account of ail the malefaftors 
executed in the nation for forty years back, with an account 
ef their crimes and- dying fayings. Celadon, in the courfe of 
twenty years, has collected a number of mufty worm-eaten 
nianufcripts, having fearcely one word in ten legible, which are 
fuppofed to contain the choiceft wifdom of antiquity, merel 
becaufe they are of ancient date and unintelligible ; befides 
thefe, he has fome cart-loads-of old brick-bats from ancient 
monatteries,gand other Gothic ruins, whofe only value is, 
that they are old. Euphranos has fpent bis days in hunting 
down butterflies and moths, and in raking up different jakes 
for new {pecies of animalcela. ‘The very foul of Caftor is 
given up to the ftudy of heraldry; he boafts of having the 
arms of every family, and, if a ftrange equipage pafles his door, 
he will leave the beft dinner and company to run after it to 
read the coat of arms, and returns as highly delighted as if he 
had done an important fervice to community. Horio is indeed 
a fingular character, though a real one; and, take him for all 
in all, we never ral look upon his like again. 1 know pf no 
other appellatien fo proper to diftinguifh him, as that of an 
efcutcheon hynter ; his ftair-cafe, bed-chamber, and every room 
in his houfe, are hung with efcutcheons, colleéted with great 
trouble, and no fmall expence. He reads the news-paper. 
only to Jearn what names of gentlemen or ladies of quality are 
to be found in the dead lift, with when and where they are to 
be interred ; and will not hefitate to take a journey of fifty 
miles to attend a burial, merely to have an opportunity of ob- 
taining; directly or indirectly, by purchafe or by theft, one of 
t : d the 
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the efcutcheons, withwhich-he returns home, as‘much elated 
as a Roman general after the conqueft of a kingdom. ©: 
= * Nucleus takes prodigious journies to dig foffils, and furnifhes 
bis roomss with the dirt and lumber of ten thoufand quarries ; 
thefe every friend:muft travel: over, whenever ithey wait upom 
Nucleus ; .and, after three‘hours tedious attention, all the fatis< 
faction, or knowledge, you will obtain, is from the finithing 
fpeech of Nucleus; ‘¢ Do not all thefe things prove the 
deluge?” But atk Nucleus, this fage divine, who would per+’ 
fuade you thefe colleG&ions were made to ferve the caufe of the 
bible, what he thinks of the foffils mentioned in Leviticus;: 
and he will tell you, ** 1 profefs, I knew not of any fuch: 
paflage, pray fhew.me where it is; for, to tell you the truth,: 
I never looked farther into the bible than the -hiftory of the 
cieation, and the flood.” I i 
‘Iv is the fame with’ this great genius in electricity; he! 
dances Punch inimitably, f{preads out a feather, and flathes his: 
mimic lightning, or knocks down a poor dog, to the great 
diverfion of all prefent. . He. makes ribbands on paper for the! 
ladies with a prifm, lets the guinea and the feather fall in am 
air-pump, or ftrikes his clock-work bells. His rooms are hung 
round with glafles that invert, enlarge, or diminifh, concaves, 
hollows, and -convexes. -Even the pendulum of his clocks 
moves two pretty mafters at fee-faw, and the clock chimes 
often enough to difturb the. whole neighbourhood, though: 
it mightily diverts its mafter. Sometimes he will entertain 
the ladies with’an enormous worm (out of his own nofe) in a 
microfcope, or with fome of the 'loofe combings of his hair, 
or perhaps with the elegant ‘difplay of the limbs of a loufe. 

Nucleus is very fond of every thing curious, and values his 
treafures:according to their-fcarcity; 1o that the petrified bone: 
of an antedijuvian would pleafe him better than the pofleffion: 
of the:moft beautiful wifein the world. 

The yearly‘expence of Nucleus’s: experiments is amazing: 
the glafs-houfes will..feel his death, and all the carpenters in 
the parifh may lament his fall. A hundred chemical procefles: 
are tried; and none’ fucceed:a hundred electrical globes” are 


annually whirled to atoms, to move the dancing leaf of gold ; 


and glafles blown on purpofe to deceive you, like a jugglers 
by letting a-bullet and a nail defcend, that the lighteit body 
May break what the heavieft could not reach. 
‘ Aqua fortis,-in Nucleds’s apartments, is continually eating 
up his majefty’s halfpence ; and aqua regia, wow and then, 
feeds upon a half guinea; while .copper filings and {piriis of 
hartfhorn, brafs anid fea falt, treble-diftilied vinegar, {pirit of 
Vou. Uw tartar, 
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tartar, and a hundred more, are dying his ivory  tobaccas 
ftoppers with all the colours of the rainbow. is i 

You need not doubt but he has a fkeleton in a box,:,:and a 
fcull on a fhelf, two globes with red leather nightcaps, and 
thermometers and barometers in abundance. In fhort, his 
houfe is one continued neft of manly toys and playthings, and 
he himfelf is always diverting himfelf among them. ithad 

This Nucleus 1s yet ftiled a man of knowledge, and isin 
truth a modern philofopher, one who is fond of the means, 
without troubling himfelf about their end and defign ; and:is 
not unlike the countryman, who, coming to.a gaudy fign-poft 
to drink with a friend, ftood without, gaping and. wondering: 
at the duke of Cumberland’s head, and fuffered his-companion 
within to drink up all the liquor. ott 

But, after all, fo little do they know, who really, feck: 
knowledge, and fo much lefs do they, who only play’ with 
thefe natural experiments, that I think Nucleus is very: little 
better than King-Pepin in Bedlam, who is always wearing a 
firaw crown : or the boy at the head of the canal, who thews 
you the refiftance of the water, by making his ftones dive and] 
rife again, like ducks and drakes in-a pond. ; 

Would Nucleus be an ufeful philofopher, let his expences 
and experiments be rather turned to the improvement of arts 
and fciences'; let him apply his powers, and not idle them 
away; let him blefs mankind with ufeful. difcoveries, or at 
leaft difcover where they are not to be expected; for of the 
two. philofophical madnefles which have been the fafhions of 
the prefent and the laft century, I think the old fyftem the 
moft rational, though it aimed at a vain chimera and philo- 
fopher’s ftone ; fince by continued variety of experiments fome- 
thing curious and ufeful (as was the cafe) might be acciden- 
tally ftruck upon, while the fame fet of trifling experiments 
daily repeated, can have no other end, than to render 
Nucleus, and all his imitators, under the matks. of fcholars 
and philofophers, mere pedantical bauble-hunters, and puppet- 
fhew men.’ ' 

It is worthy of a wife man to diftinguifh between things, really 
ufeful to himfelf and to fociety, and thofe mere vagrant and fleets 
ing objets of vanity which affail him. The moft lafting pleafure 
is to be derived from purfuits which are the moft rational and 
interefting to community: all others, like the tranfient gleam of 
fun-fhine in a cloudy day, will ultimately be fucceeded by an 
impervious gloom. ‘I ‘he colle@ors of fhells, medals, old brick- 
bats, and rufty iron, not to fay the Editors of periodical publications, 
may be deemed the moft ufelefs members of community, where. 
the cultivation of the practical fciences and virtues are productive 
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of the moft general good. Within the circle of the liberal 
arts and fciences there are’ many walks, in’ which different 

niufes may purfue ‘different ftudies, that*may at once be 
pleafurable to themfelves and beneficial to fociety; and, in fome 
of thefe walks, many have eminently diftinguifhed themfelves 
and acquired a fpecies of fame, the tribute of gratitude, from 
the judicious public, and their memory will. be. tranfmitted 
with honour to late pofterity. ‘The names of Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, Harvey, Locke, and many others, will ever be meng. 
tioned with refpe&t; their works are fo many monuments,. 
fabricated of fuch fubftantial materials, that they will laft, and: 
— merit till the world of letters. itfelf fhall be, 
di ved, ; 7 4 ' 


Q_ in a corner. 
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Defcription of feveral curious natural Caves. Communicated by an 
ingentous Gentleman of Irelandy----. . 


BOUT two miles from Kilkenny, in the neighbourhood 

of the Park-houfe of Donmore, formerly occupied by the 

duke of Ormond, is a number of caves, as Curious, perhaps, 
as any mentioned in hiftory, except thofe of Antiparos, in the 
Archipelago. After'a difficult defcent of about one hundred 
feet, the entrance into this fubterraneous world is gained: 
The appearance of the’firft cavern is uncommonly awful, and 
ives rife to an idea of a Gothic ftru€ture, grand in ruin. The 

fleaihity of this place is not a little encreafed by the gaiety 
df thofe fcenes, that prefent themfelves on ‘every fide, previous 
to our entering it. ‘The floor is uneven, and ftones of various 
fizes are promifcuoufly difperfed upon it. The fides are com~ 
pofed of ragged work, in fome parts covered with mofs, and 
in others curioufly frofted ; and from the roof, which is a kind 
of arch, feveral huge rocks project beyond each other, that 
feem to threaten inftant ruin. ‘The circumference of this cave 
is not lefs than two hundred feet, and its height about fifty. 
Here is a fmall but continual dropping of water from the ceil~ 
ing, and a few petrifactions, refembling icicles. This place 
has its inhabitants ; for, immediately on entering into it, you 
are furprized with a confufed noife, which is occafioned by a 
multitude of wild pigeons. Hence there is a paflage towards 
the left, where, by a fmall afcent, a kind of hole 1s gained, 
like, but larger than, the mouth of an oven, which introduces 
to a place, where, by the help of candles, day-light being 
E ' Uu2 entirely 
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entirely excluded, .a‘broken and ‘furprifing fcene of ‘monttroug 
ftones, heaped on. each other, chequered with various colours, 
inequality ‘of rooks.over-head, and; aniinfinity of dtatactical 
ftones, prefents:itfelf.. Nature, ,on¢-would imagines defigned 
the firft cave as a preparative for what remains to be feen ;' by 
it the eye is familiarized with ‘uncommon and awful objects, 
ahd the mind.tolerably fortified againft:thofe ideas, that refule 
from a combination of appearances, unthought of, furprizing, 
and menacing... The fpectator -flatters-himfelf that. he: has 
nothing to behold more awful, nor any:thing more dangerous 
to meet, than what:he finds in the firft cavern; but he:foon 
difcovers his miftake.; forthe bare-want of that light, which 
dreffes nature with gaiety, is alone fufficient to render -the 
fecond far‘more dreadful. In the firft he fancies ruin frowns 
upon him from feveral parts ; but in this it is threatened from a 
thoufand vaft rocks rudely piled on each other, that compofe 
the fides, which feem bending iny and)a multitude of na 
fmaller fize are pendent from the roof in the moft extraordi- 
hary manner: add to-this, that by a falfe ftep one would be 
dafhed from precipice to precipice. Indeed, it. would be matter 
of.much difficulty;, or rather impraQicable, to walk over this 
apartment, had not nature, as if ftudious for,the fafety of the 
Curious, caufed forts of branches to fhoot from the furface of 
thé, rocks, which are remarkably unequal, and always damp, 
Thefe branches are from four to fix inches in length, and 
nearly as thick. They are ufeful in the fummits of the rockg 
to.prevent flipping, and in the fides are ladders, whereby to 
defcend and afcend with tolerable facility. This aftonithing 
anfractuous paflage leads to a place far more curious than any 
of the reft, On-entering into it, one is, almoft induced to 
believe himfelf fituated in an anticnt temple, decorated with 
all the expence of art; yet, notwithftanding the beauty and 
fplendor, that catch. the eye on every fide, there is fomethin 
of folemnity in the fafhion of the place which mutt be fele 
by the mott ordinary fpectator. The floor, in fome parts, is 
covered with a cryftalline fubftance ;, the fides, in many places, 
are incrufted with the fame, wrought in a mode not unlike 
the Gothic itile of ornament, and the top is almoft intirely 
covered with inverted pyramids of the like elegantly white and 
lucid matter, At the points of thefe ftatactical ftreets, are 
perpetually hanging drops of pellucid water, for, when one 
falls, another fucceeds. “Thefe pendent gems contribute not 4 
little to the glory of the roof, which, when the place is 
properly illuminated, appears as if formed of the pureft cryftal, 
Here are three extraordinary and beautiful eongelations, wrbich, 
ii ‘without 
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without the:aid of a ftrong.imiagination,: may be taken for an 
organ, :altar,: and: crofs,: The former, except :when frilly 
examintd, appears: to. be a regular work of: att,.and is of.e 


‘confiderable fize ; the fecond is of .a {imple form; tather-long 


thant fiyiare sand ‘the third reaches from the-floor to the reafy 
whichi muft::be:about twenty feet. Thefe-cutious figures arg 
owing tq water that falls from:the upper parts ‘of ) the cave te 
the ground, which coagulated into ftone from time: to time, 
until::at length it acquired thofe forms which .are :now fo 
pleafing; or to an exfudation or extillation.of petrifying juices 
out of theiearth ;.or perhaps they partake of the nature of {pat, 
which is a kind of rock plant. The former feems to be the 


. mofeprobable fuppofition, as thefe figures, in colour and cone 


fiftence,’ appear exaétly like the icicles on the top, which 
are only feen from the wet parts of the caverns ; and in this 
place there'is a greater oozing of water, and -a much. larger 
number of petrifactions, than in any other. ‘When this curi-+ 
ous.apartment has been fufficiently examined, the guides lead 
you for a confiderable way through winding places, until.a 
glimmering light agreeably furprizes. Here the journey of 
above a quarter of a mile, through thofe parts, is ended; buts 


- Upon returning into the firft cavern, the entrance into others 


apartments, lefs curious indeed, but as extenfive as thofe wa 
have defcribed, offers itfelf. The paflages into fome of thofe 
are fo very'low, that there is a neceffity of creeping. through 
them» by-thefe we proceed until the noife of a fubterraneous 
river is heard, but farther none have ventured. 7 


speed 
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. dn Essay on. Propriety of Conduét, 
Nil temere, nec timore. 


-A MONGST the various perfuafions to engage us to the 
\. performance of all the focial virtues, that which proceeds 
rom the ferenity of a good confcience muft certainly be the 
moft preffing, as well as the moft, advantageous to fuch a 
defign, There is fomething fo pleafing in the reflection of 
having difcharged our duty and truft with fidelity and honour, 
that there is no.need of having any other ftimulus to excite us 
to fuch a conduét.: And as virtue is the moft reafonable and ge- 
nuine fource.of honour, and the foundation of a felf-approving 
confcience, we cannot fufficiently admire it, nor be enough 
, ~ — folicitous 
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folicitous to cultivate its acquaintance: It is owing to'a-want 
of virtue, that we run into fo many agts of folly and‘iafhnefs, 
which not onby tend to the deftruGion: of our peace, ‘but alfo 


render us defpicable in the:eye of every thinking being. | And 


as aéts of fear may be faid to: take their rife from the fame 
beginning as thofe of inconfideratenefs and rafhnefs,: L. thalt 
attempt to explain from what motives each of them proceeds, 
as far as my week pen. will allow me. ois Lily 
«i Firftthen, rafhnefs proceeds in many cafes from. a want of 
attention to the bufinefs we are employed in, from a particular 
obftinacy in our tempers, or from a felf-fufficiency of our own 
abilities. A perfon may be poffeffed of a great fhare of under- 
ftanding, and at the fame time. commit acts of folly thr 
mattention, which will be no ways correfpondent with his 
other qualities, and muft confequently leffen that efteem which 
is otherwife due to him. Obftinacy, in other cafes, may be 
the caufe of this paflion; and when that prevails, felf-fuffici« 
ency is frequently an attendant. This is too often the effed 
of youth ; the paffions at that feafon are generally: violently 
agitated by fome external objects of excitement. Unaccuftomed 
to any ferious thought, and frequently unaffifted by any virtu- 
ous example, the diffipater rufhes on to every act of excefs. and 
folly, gives a loofe to his paffions, and is every hour coms 
mitting fome imprudence or other, which he the next moment 
yepents of. How mzay, by indulging this -paffion, have 
fquandered away large eftates, and diffipated fortunes, which: 
fome induftrious. predeceflor had heaped together .at the- ex 
gence of many years toil and labour! How many, through 
this vice, have been reduced to the loweft degrees of 
indigence and want, and repented, when too late, of their 
ignorance and ftupidity! In people of inferior ftations of life, 
this temper cannot be at all excufable, as they have not the 
fame temptations, through the want of an ability to fupport 
their follies. And yet it is often feen, that they, even in 
their contracted fpheres, are daily running into extravagances 
of this nature, and committing the fame follies as their fupe- 
riors, only in a lower degree. 

In fhort, there is no ftation in life, no particular difpofition, 
in which this temerity is not at one time or other predominant, 
and in many cafes productive of the moft fatal confequences. 

In the next place, fear proceeds from many different caufes, 
according to the various objedts that it a€tuates. The covetous 
. man’s life-may be faid to be one continued fucceffion of fears. 
The fears that poflefs him in the heaping up his riches, the 
fears of lofing them and being reduced to want, imbitter his 
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ace, and never fuffer him to enjoy one moment’s comfort. 
What a wretched life muft; this worldling lead, who, in-the 
midft of‘ plenty, is ‘continually dreading the thoughts of 

verty x and, thougha ftranger (to. contentment, te him- 
ae by a pretence of acquiring fuch a particular fum, and th 
le’Will’ live happy! But, alas! how are we deceived, * 
we'fee'himi the fame groveling earth-worm he'was before ; an: 
inftead of being nea Ton acquifitions, a great deak 
farther'femoved from’ happinefs' than he: was at firft fetting outs 
Other’ fears: arife from--2 confcioufnefs of evil a€tions ; and: 
either imcteafe or diminfh; according as‘ the mind is! more or 
lefs inclined to vice.- In the commiffion of any vice, fear pro-: 
ceeds from the reflections which our confciences make upon it,' 
and the uneéafinefs which is caufed im our breafts by fuch @ 
crime.’ The moft abandoned wretches have, at fome time or 
other, cool moments of remorfe ; wherein ‘the recolleCtion of 
each vice caufes a fecret dread, and renders their darling plea- 
fures their moft fevere pains. mT 
‘ Upon the whole, if we:would defire to be happy, we muft 
fake ufe ‘of reafon and judgemént, and aé& prudently and; 
confiftently with our characters, as rational ‘beings framed for: 
noble purpofes. We muft never fet aboiit any buftnels without’ 
confidering it well, weighing every cicumftance ‘that may 
occut in the courfe of its tranfaction, and being careful te 
guard againft any troubles or difappointments that may enfue’ 
therein. If we would defire to live free from any anxieties? 
and fears, we muft never commit any-thing that may caufe 
them; but in every ftation of lite a& with prudence and refo- 
lution, -and difcharge our feveral trufts with fidelity and- ho- 
four. Then let the évént’ be what it may, we fhall have the 
fatisfation of a gaod’ confcience, and thé approbation of our’ 
own hearts ; which will give us ferenity and calmnefs of mind: 
in profperity, and be our greateft comfort and fupport in ad- 
verfity. Chearfulnefs and good-nature, the great ornaments 
of virtue, as Mr. Addifon pertinently obferves, will conftantly 
attend'us; and in-every ftation of life we fhall purfue our bufi-- 
nefs with the greateft deliberation ; honourably-acquitting our- 
felves of ‘every duty, and acting in fuch a manner as to expe 
the ftri@eft {crutiny to'be made into every minute circumftance- 
of our lives.. Thus fear, the attendant of mean fouls, will 
have no influence upon us, but be held in the greateft con 
tempt ; we fhalt account it worthy of thofe only, whofe fpirits- 
argue the loweft degree of bafenefs, having not the leaft title: 
to be ranked amongft thofe of nobler minds, who a@ con 
formable to the rules of virtue, and whofe grandeft motto is to 
do nil temere, nec-timore. L 
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: ‘ ; For’ the _M 0 NT HE ¥'LE D G ER. ac * ; 
“A DISSERTATION tm SOLITUDE?" 
SAPPY is he.who, eftranged from the tumultuous baftle 

IL of the world, enjoys the {weets of..a delightful, folitnde, 

and whofe principal converfation confifts.of an agreeable intere 
courfe with himfelf. The teftimonies of -a_good.confcience 
make him view with contempt the. follies and yanities: of. she 


world. His fole ambition is centered in’ mental :tran: slags 


he neither fears the inconftancy of fortune, nor. the: caprices.of 
fate; he contemns riches, and defpifes the tranfitory grandeurs, 
of the earth. Satisfied with the prefent, he is perfedtly ealy. 
about the future. Contented with himfelf, he is; never a 
burthen to his companions. He never finds himfelf under the, 
difagreeable neceflity of {peaking againft his fentiments, | or 
feeling the effeéts of ftubborn contradiction. Diftant from the 
court, he has nothing to dread from.,the ill humours of| a 
prince; nor need he take any mortifying trouble to infinuate 
himfelf into his good graces. . He is, not compelled to exercife, 
the mean complaifance. exacted by, the great; and he, is.:fo 


happily fituated that itis impofible for him to injure anyone, - 


He ftudies the paft, obferves the prefent, and limits. his cares, 
to. himfelf, without troubling himfelf with the bufinefs of 
athers. Equally inacceffible to pride and ambition, “avarice, 


appears to him madnefs, and luxury a. brilliant folly > OHV a, 


meannels, and lazinefs a crime. Employed in praifing. his 
Creator, his tongue is never exercifed about trifles. Having, 
no caufe to be melancholy, or out of temper, he fees nothing, 
that can difpleafe him. Engaged in the converfe of the wile 
and learned men of antiquity, he finds himfelf happily delivered. 
from. the importunities of his filly cotemporaries. Sober and; 
frugal in his repafts, he does not expofe his health to the 
dangers of luxury. He can compafs all he wants, becaule he, 
requires nothing but what is in his power. He goes to reft, 
with tranquility, and rifes with joy., Time is a bleding to. 
him, and his life is a tiffue of intermingled filk and. gold,: 
His correfpondence is with heaven,-whither his thoughts ins; 
ceflantly carry him. He has no defires. for the things of shis, 
world, becaufe he is acquainted with their tranfitory duration,: 
He fighs only for celeftial objeéts, to which all his yiews are; 
confined. In a word, he waits for death, without either, 
defiring or fearing it, i: 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Defiription of a wonderful Cavern in Upper-Hungary. Bit 
EAR Strelitze, an inconfiderable village iim: Upper-. 
Hungary, is a moft wonderful cavern, .in the middle of 
a large mountain. The aperture, which fronts.the:Southy 

is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad; and .confequent 


wide enough to receive the South wind, which generally blows: 
here with gteat violence. —" Its fubterraneous .paflages corifift 


‘entirely of folid rock, ftretching away farther ‘South than has 


yet been difcovered. As far as it is practicable to go, the 
eight is found to be fifty fathoms, and the breadth twenty-fix. 
But the mioft unaccountable fingularity in the cavern is, that 
in the heart of winter the air is warm on the infide;: and, when 
the heat of-the fun without is fcarcely fupportable, freezifig 
cold within. When the fnows melt in the fpring, the infide 
of the cave, where the furface is expofed to the:South fun, 
emits'a pellucid water, which congeals immediately as it dropss 
by the extreme cold. - The‘icicles are.of the bignefs of a large 
cafk ;:and, {preading into ramifications, form very odd figures? 
the véry water that drops from the icicles on the ground, which 
is fandy, freezes in an inftant. It is obfervable alfo, that thé 
greater the heat is without, the more intenfe is the: cold 
within; and in the dog-days all parts are covered with ice 
In autumn, when the nights grow cold, and the diurnal] heats 
abate, the ice in the cave begins to diflolve, -infomuch that by 
winter'no ice is to be feen: the cavern then becomes’ perfectly 
dry, and-of 4 mild warmth. vAt this time it:is furprizing to 
fee the {warms of flies and gnats, .alfo bats and owls,,and even 
of hares and foxes, that make this place their -winter retreat, 
till in. the beginning of fpring it again grows too cold for 
them.* > 





- For the MONTHLY LEDGER: 
OF WITS. os» ) 


HERE is no one charaéter, which is more frequently 

and prepofteroufly ufurped, than that of a wit. Womea 

are not mote fond of being thought beauties, than men are of 
this.accomplifhment: you may almoft call it the univerfal 
paffion : all.are or Would-be wits, Wit, like manners, is local 
and relative, one thing in one age, and another in, another. 
_ Vou I. xx- i ae 
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It is not the, fame in town and country, in one part of the 
town and ‘the other end of it. - Formerly a wit Was a ferious 
thinking creature, with a fine underftanding, a comprehenfive 
genius, -a delicate imagination, “able to exprefs himfelf properly 
and; beautifully, either in Or_out of numbers. Such were 
Socratesy:Cicero,. Homer, and Virgil, which laft Horace édlls 
ingens ingemum, a great wit, and yet there are very few laughs 
in the whole Aineid. But thefe are old-fafhioned wits, fuch 
as rife once: ina thoufand years, like comets, which make 
fach: tedious. revolutions, that they elude. computation, and 
affright us when they appear. We muft therefore deny this 


charaéter to the greateft part of our fpecies who are ambitious — 


of it, or grant it on eafier terms than thofe above mentioned, 
The ancients wrote with a painful exaétnefs; they are faid to 
have fcratched their heads and bit their nails to the quick: 
The moderns fhine in productions, which neither difcompofe 
their perriwigs, nor hurt their fingers. Some of your wits 
of Greece and Rome were flovens; witnefs that rough Man. 
tuan, who feldom went to the barber’s, had his robe hangi 

down about his heels, and his fhoe fitter for his head than his 
foot. If we allow wit to fuch mortals, -what fhall we do with 
the fmarts.and pretty fellows, who now-a-days pretend to it? 
I‘know not how to compromife this matter, but by allowing 
the prodigies of antiquity the title their friend Horace gives 
them, of great wits, and the others the name of little ones: 
the former may be called the merchants and wholefale dealers 
in the affairs of genius; the latter, the haberdafhers of fimall 
wares. ‘Of thefe there are infinite divifions and fubdivifions, 
There are your country and your town, your bodily and 
fpirited, wits, thofe that write, and thofe that prate, and thofe 
that do neither, but perform fome feats of aétivity in the field, 
and at-.or over the table. : Of thefe there are your fharp and 
blunt wits ; the one cuts like a razor, and the other knocks 
you down withhis joke. The former are the men of repartee 
and endlefs pleafantry, marked out in Horace by the particular 
fharpnefs of, their nofes, to whom his friend Virgil was by no 
means a match. There are your dry wits, who break unex- 


' pectedly upon you; a fort. of left-handed combatants, againft 


whom there is no guarding ; and oppofite to thefe are the wet 
wits, who drink down a neighbourhood, and fo defervedly 
pafs for the ftrongeft heads in a country. Again, you often 
meet with firft, and as often with fecond-hand, wits, like 


the voice and its‘echo, the one fays, and the ‘other faithfully 


repeats. There are, who make the mufcles of “the ‘face, 
che adjuftment of drefs, the importance of a mod‘or fmile,’ and 
= ~ =~ ‘the 
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the jerk ef their motion, fubfervient to this character. Amos 
the various forts of wits there is one, whom I would ‘willingl 
call no yit at all : T mean thofe who fet up for wit by doen 
jmpydence and dull profanenefs. ‘This I take to be'the cafe 
of the madern infidels, who, deftitute of talents to entertain 
and fhine in the way of common fenfe and” propriety, 
refolve,, howeyer, to be remarkable at ‘any rate, and’ com- 
mence the 'fineft fpirits, by boldly oppofing, - and ‘ipfipidl 
ridiculing, whatever the fenfible part of mankind have a 
tained and efteemed. MENTOR. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Noble Behaviour of the prefent Emprefs of Ruffa. 


fA Gentleman named Carlowinfki,.on an excurfion to his 
‘fT country-feat, which was but a few miles from Peterf- 
vburgh, accidentally faw a young woman of about. twenty, 
‘daughter to one of his vaflals, with whofe perfon he was.fo 
much pleafed, that he fent an order to her father, \defining that 
the might be brought to his houfe that evening, yery plainly 
declaring for what purpofe he made the requeftt. The old 
man, who was not utterly deftitute of natural honour, was 
greatly fhocked at the command, and took the liberty of 
waiting on his Jord, at whofe feet he inftantly fel], and im- 
plored in the humbleft manner, that he would not infift upon 
the violation of his daughter. '-Inftead of being moved with 
the tears and intreaties of -his -vaflal, M. Carlowinski was en- 
raged to.the laft.degree to find the {malleft oppofition ‘to his 


will, and immediately ordered his fervants to givé him the 


knout, a very fevere kind of .punifhment, which is infliQed 
by tying the .offender down upon his face, and beating him 
with fticks, upon the naked back, till he is rendered rotall 
infenfible through the excefs of pain and extreme lofs of bload. 
The young woman hearing ‘by fome means of her father’s 
treatment, and perhaps imagining fhe might be ufed with 
equal feverity, pofted immediately off to Peterfburgh, to wait 
for an opportunity of throwing herfelf at the feet, and-begging 
the proteCtion, of the emprefs. Very fortunately, as fhe en- 
tered the city, fhe met her imperial majefty' returning from 
church, and followed the royal coach fo clofely to the palates 
“gate, that-fhe found it no way didiicult to execute her purpofe 
‘as the .emprefs ftepped out, which fhe accordingly did, and 
‘with the greateft fucce!s. Her majefty was oblerved to be 
gteatly affeGted at the recital of the pvor girl’s melanchaly 
Xx 2 ftory, 
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ftory, and erdered her to be properly taken care of, till the 
arrival of M. Carlowinfki, for whom fhe immediately fent, 
‘The moment he appeared, her majefty ordered the young 
woman to be called in, and finding her complaint’in every 
circumftance to be juft, reprimanded him in the fevereft terms, 
and ordered him inftantly to make a proper atonement for the 
{candalous injuftice and inhumanity of his conduct. M. Car. 
Jowinfki endeavoured to excufe himfelf as well as he poffib] 
could, and mentioned fomething of the cuftomary right which 
every nobleman had to the perfon and property of his vaffals; 
-to which her majefty made this remarkable reply ; ‘* Right, 


Carlowinfki! nothing can be right which is repugnant to the 


laws of juftice and nature. Would it not appear very extraor- 
dinary in me, if I were to feize on your property-and life, 
without having the fmalleft reafon for fo great a feverity? and 
‘can you poflibly have fo'great a claim to any thing belonging 
‘to your vaflal, or your tenant, as I have, both as miftrefs and 
‘fovereign to every thing which is my fubjeé’s? I am forry to 
fay, Carlowinfki, you are a fool as well as a libertine; but 
know this from me, fir, that your vaflals are my people; and 
be affured, that I fhall foon take fuch meafures as fhall make 
the greateft man in my dominions tremble, who thinks of 
exacting an obedience to his power from the unhappy peafant, 
which is not due to his virtues. ‘The pooreft wretch in my 
empire, as a man, is entitled to my warmeft proteétion, and 
fhall always find a refuge in me, as long as he continues by 
honefty a to deferve it.” 
'. The con 
his daughter were declared immediately free, and Carlowintki 
obliged to fettle an hundred rubles a year upon them forever, 


to which her majefty was pleafed to order as much more tobe . 


added out of the public revenues; and though a few of the 
nobility appeared diffatisfied at this abridgement of their ancient 
power, yet the Emprefs had the fatisfa€tion of hearing her 


behaviour loud!y applauded by the general voice of the beft and 
wifeft in the kingdom, 


= 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


F the Editor of the Monthly Ledger thinks the following 
extraCt from Price’s Review worthy a place in his ufeful 
mifcellany, inferting the fame will oblige a well-wifher to his 
truly Chriftian plan. The ereéting the ftandard of virtue; and 
morality, and affifting in the moft important bufinefs of life, 
as 


equence of this affair was, that the old man and. 
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“ag an oppofite to the numerous publications, purpofely for the 


promotion of evil and licentioufnefs, with which the nation 


“at this juncture is unhappily infefted, cannot be thought ua- 


feafonable. 


PISCATOR. 
Suffolk, Jan. 16, 1774. 


REFLECTIONS om VIRTUE and VICE. 


“ pv! RTUE is the fountain of all honour and efteem, and 
the fource of all beauty, order, and happinefs, in nature. 


“It is what confers value on all the other endowments and 


.qualities of a reafonable being, to which they ought to be 
‘abfolutely fubfervient, and, without which, the more eminent 
they are, the more hideous deformities they become. The ufe 
cand influence of it are not confined to any one part or ftage of 
our exiftence, or to any particular fituation or circumftances 
~we can be in, but reach through all parts of our beings, and 
-all the periods or circumftancés of them. Many of the en- 
dowments, talents, and powers, we now poflefs, and of which 
“we are too apt to be proud, will ceafe intirely with the prefent 
late; but this will be our ornament and dignity, in that future 
“fate to which we fhall be removed. Beauty and wit will die, 
learning will vanifh away, and all the arts of fe be foon for- 
gottcn, but virtue will remain:for ever. This unites us to the 
‘whole rational creation, and fits us for converfing with any 
order of fuperior natures, and for a place in any part of God’s 
works. It procures us the approbation and love of all wife 
and good beings, and renders them our allies and friends. 

But what. is of unfpeakably greater confequence is, that i£ 
makes God our friend, affimilates and unites our minds to his, 
and engages his almighty power in our defence, .The farther 

_ any being is advanced in perfeCtion, and the larger his fphere 
of power, knowledge, and influence, the greater is his attach- 
ment to zt, and the more he is under its direction. Such is 

: the importance of virtue. Of what confequence, therefore, is 
it that we practife it! There is no argument or motive which 
is at all fitted to influence a reafonable mind, which does not 


: call us to this. One virtuous difpofition of foul is preferable 


to the greateft natural accomplifhments and abilities, and of 
more value than all the treafures of the world. If you are 


’ wife then, reader, ftudy virtue, and contemn every thing that 


comes in competition with it. Remember, that nothing elfe 
deferves one anxious thought or wifh. Remember, that sis 
alone is honour, glory, wealth, and happinefs, Secure this, 


But 


- and you fecure every thing. Lofe this, and all is loft. 
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But let us next confider wie. To the fame degree +t 
wirtue is important and: amighle, this is evil and deteftable, tj 
of effential malignity and ill-defert, the only real ‘obje& of 
cenfure and blame, and the fource of all evils. Other things 
which are. called evils, fuch as difeafes, poverty, loffes, and 
calumny, affect only what is external; but they need pot, 
except we pleafe, difturb our minds or do the leaft injury to 
what is truly ourfelues: But vice pierces and wounds, diferders 
and lays wafte our/elves, and plants anguifh, uproar, and death, 
in the foul itfeif.. Other evils may in the. end: prove-to be 
benefits to us, but this is eternally and unchangeably evil; the 
bane of every heart into which it enters ;"the certain ruin of 
all who do not in time refcue themfelves from its dominiog, 
It.is impoffible to conceive what it is to fet up our ewn wills 

ain reafon and the divine will, to violate the order of the 
wotld, and depart from that law which governs all things, and 
by which the Deity acts. There is no objet in nature fo 
hideous .and monftrous as.a reafonable being defiled with guik, 
living in contradiction to the remonftrances of his underitand- 
ing, trampling on the authority of God, and oppofing himfelf 
to.the obligations of truth and righteoufnefs. 

But nothing is fitter to give us a deeper fenfe of the dreadful 
nature of vice, than.to confider what would be the confe- : 
quence, if it became prevalent through the creation, and if all 
beings were to throw off all regard to right and equity. With 
‘what groans and defolation of anarchy and mifery would it 
convert a fair and happy univerfe! Hew foon would it blat 
the whole beauty of the divine works, and involve them in 
one univerfal midnight and ruin ! Now let it be well.abferved, 
that every inftance of moral evil has a tendency to this. It is 
that begun, which, carried farther, would iflue in it. -We 
cannot, therefore, indulge one irregular defire, or wrong 
thought, without taking a ftep towards all that is terrible, 
without fo far doing our part towards defacing the creation, 
and overturning alldaw, order, and blifs. 

What we thus, from the:idea of vice, may fee would be the 
effe@'s of it, if univerfally prevalent, .we find in -fome meafure 
verified by actual experience and fa&. Into this world we 

know it has got.admiffion, and what havock do we fee it has 
~ made? How has ut fpread its malignant .effe&s through all 
~ nations and lands? It is not, indeed, cafy for a benevolent 
mind to bear the profpect here before it, or to take a. particular 
view of that flood of difafter and woe, which vice jhas let in 
upon the human race. From hence proceed unnumbered cala- 
mities and evils, which are continually infefting us, and 
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mingling difappointment, vexation, and bitternefs, with aur: 
enjoyments and comforts. mit te "bins fro 
This is the cruel” enemy which renders men deftructive ta, 
tien; which racks the body with pain, and the mind. with 
remorfe ; which produtes ftrife, anger, clamour, revenge, and: 
oppreffion ; which embroils fociety, kindles the flames of war, 
and ereéts inquifitions ; which takes away peace from life, and: 
bopé from death; which brought forth death at firft, and has 
ever fince cloathed it with all its terrors; which arms nature 
and the God of nature againft us ; and againit which it has beem 
and ought more fo td have been) the bufinefs of albages, to 
find out provifions and fecurities by various inftitutions, forms 
ef povernment, decrees, and laws. je 
ut the effects of vice in-the prefent world, however fhock- 
ing, aré nothing to what we have reafon to expect will be its 
ects hereaftcr, when the good and the bad fhall continue na 
longer blended; when the ‘natural tendencies ‘of things will be 
ho more interrupted in their operations’; when the moral: con= 
ftitution of the whiverfe will be ‘perfeéted, and every one 
feceive according to what he deferves. What the wrath will 
bewhich will chen overtake vice, it may. not be poffible for us 
to imagine. When we ferioufly confider what ‘it:is in mts 
hature and tendency, we canhardly have too. dreadful appre+ 
henfions-of the punifhment that may follow, and the lofs-we 
. fay incur by it; or be'too anxious about extirpating all ithe 
remains of :it from our tempers and lives, and efcaping to.as- 
great a diftance as poffible, from the danger with which ut 
threatens us.” » i 
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| % The man, that’s true.and fedfaft tabis trufty 

Averfe to ill, and obftinately juft, 

May the rude rabble’s infolence defpife, 

Its fenfele[s clamour and tumultuous cries; 

Shoutd the whole frame of nature round bim break, 
In one vaft ruin and confufion hur?d, 

He unconcern’d wauld hear the might crack, 
Arid fland fecure amidft a falling world,” 


ATURE, fubjected to laws which-the Deity eftablifhed; 
_ Maintains a f{teady courfe, nor can be made to deviate 
trom it, to gratify the fond wifh ofa prinee or a peafant. The 

. centripetal and centrifugal force, acting on the infenfible par- 
ticles of inert.matter, neceflarily diffolve fome material fyftems 
to form others. Indeed the corruption of fome bodies is eflen- 
; tial 
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tial to the generation of others *.. Even rocks moulder under. * 
the corroding hand of time, and walls-of adamant gradually, 
decay. Animal fubftances, the infenfible parts whereof at 4 
each other lefs than more folid bodies, are not deftined to lag 
fo long as many of the artificial fabrics, raifed-by mens hands, _ 
which remain for ages after their archite&s have been. reduc, 
to:duft, andthe memory of them has funk jnto oblivion, 
Mutilated monuments'of human wit, induftry, and ingenuity, 
are fcattered over the-face of the globe, erected by men. who, 
have been long embofomed in the earth, and of whofe names 
no trace or legible record is‘to be found: ana while mankind . 
Fejoice over the works of their own hands, forgetting she 
fhort period of human exiftence, they feldom. reflect, that from, 
the fondly-conceived plan which demands, the prime of life, and 
all the vigour of manhood-to execute, themfelves will be 
incapable of deriving much real advantage ; their pofferity, they 
know not whe,. people unborn, whether worthy or unwort 
may reap the fruit of their labour, from whofe gratitude and 
praife they can receive nothing to augment or leffen theig 
future felicity or mifery. ‘That man,, indeed,; muft poflefs.a 
little foul, whofe charity begins and ends at-home, or whofe care 
extends not beyond himfelf and his own time. We fhould 
feel for pofterity, but not forego our own eifential intereft and 
happinefs to:promote it. It is a fpecies of patriotifin for 
which the laurels of fame {till bloom around the tombs of 
Jfome ancient heroes of antiquity, whofe example, however, — 
none but lunatics cquid be prompted to imitate. Self-love 
is the firft law in nature, and it is not anuiled by religion, 
Every precept which it enjoins propofes the ultimate fuperior 
good of individuals; and, though an attention to its dutics 
may deprive. us of fome gratifications, and fubje& us to 
fome temporary pains and inconveniences; yet, one end 
propofed, to excite our fubmiffion: and’ refignation, is ah ine 
finitely greater degree of happinefs. Chriflian martyrs ont 
: induced, 
* « Millions of animals are born with the morning fun, and 
probably feel the pangs of death before noon: great numbers of 
them by their death pteferve life, or give convenience to others, 
who otherwife could not live at all, or muft live on very: ill terms. ” 
Vegetables rife, grow, ‘decay, and die, ‘and rife up again-in other 
fhapes.’ All nature is in perpetual rotation, and working through 
a thoufand revolutions to its laft period, and the confummatiom of- 
all things, when its great Author will know how to make all im 
dividuals recompence for the evils which they have fuffered here, 
‘and perhaps give us faculties ‘to know,. admire, and glorify his — 
“condutt, in thofe inftances of it which may feem moft myfterious — 
“to Our narrow capacities in this frail ftate.’® 30 GRY 
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induced, by the joy that is fet before them, to endure the crofi, and 
defpife the fhame. "The moft amiable public virtue, indulged 
beyond the bounds of reafon, degenerates into vice. It were a 
vice in a benevolent perfon to relieve an indigent neighbour, 
While his own family is in want. Even mercy, extended in 
certain cafes, and beyond proper bounds, is a public evil. 
The brevity of human life is one of the few fubje&s which 
admits of no doubt or difputation. The uncertainty of human 
life is another that is univerfally admitted. The doétrines of 
the immortality of the foul, and a awe retribution, are indeed 
doubted by a few, while they are believed by a great majority of 
puery nation, kindred, tongue, and people. Every man, there- 
fore, is wanting to himfelf, if he negleéts tqmnquire what aré 


his particular duties in life, or omits to difcMrge them. We 


are tertants at will, ftewards of the manifold grace committed 
to our truft, and we know not how foon we fhall. be ‘called 


‘upon to give up our accounts to an infallible Judge, who will 


deal with us ** according to our works.” ‘*’The Chriftian world 


is divided in opinion about many fpeculative points, modes of 


devotion, and rituals of religion. We all, however, agree 


‘in acknowlengig, that inward piety is the very effence of reli- 


gion, and that the obligation to moral virtue is enforced by 
inward piety. The motive to the latter is the love of Ged, and 
to the former, the love of mankind. The mote we cherith thefe 
affections, the more acceptable will be our devotion ; the more 
confiftent and beneficial our moral actions ‘in fociety, the 
better fhall we be prepared to quit the mortal ftage, and to 
enter on a fuperior one.” The obligation of our feveral duties, 
to God and mankind, is founded in the relation we ftand in to 
both ; and were mankind more frequently to.contemplate thefe 
felatioris, Love, the worthicft motive td. the feligious and 
moral virtues, would increafe, and we fhould’ feel. ftronger in- 
citements to the practice of both: The truly wife man, wha 
coritemiplates his origin and anticipates his end, means at leaft 
to be not only juft but generous, not only righteous but good. 
The paffion of felf-love, like a ftream kept within certain 
limits, is not fuffered to delyge his reafon, or encroach on the 
happitiefs of His fellow-creatures: and, if a fudden imipetuois 
paffion, like a flood, ever makes it overflow the boutidaries 


which fober reafon prefcribes, he is unweariéd in attempting 


to reftrain its current, in repairing the breach, and in atoning, 
by every poffible method, for the damage which it has done to 
his neighbours. : 
Coveting more than temperance wants has beech the bane 
of morality and of public and domeftic harmony. This fordid 
paffion overleaps the mounds of right, puts:a man on every 
Vom L OY y-- Seer oe dirty 
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dirty trick or mean artifice, to draw from the public more than 
she can reafonably claim, expect, or defire, while it even dif- 
gualifies him from enjoyment of the-prefent life, and renders 
‘him, as well as the luxurious fenfualift, indifferent about a 
‘future one. Such people too feldom refleét on the uncertainty 
of life, and on the vanity of all human purfuits, till it may be 
too late to profit by it; or on the duties which relate to the 
happinefs of eternity, till affliction or old age has brought 
them to the very verge of it. 
Whatever the gay and the thoughtlefs, who have laid the 
reins of reafon loofely on the neck of fancy, may think, it 
behoves us to cagry this memento with us throughout all the 
tranfaCtions ore, ‘© REMEMBER THOU ART MORTAL, AND 
MUST DIE;” and * AFTER DEATH COMETH THE JUDGE- 
-MENT.” ' 
. Though moft men acknowledge the truth of thefe propofitions, 
ithe greater part feem to live as if they expected to be exempted 
from the common lot of human nature; while age and infirmi- 
‘ties urge many onward to the margin of the grave, the love of 
what they cannot long retain increafes with their years ; and, 
_when they are no longer capable of active purfuit, other hands 
are employed to execute thofe plans which their own foolith 
hearts have conceived, from which they promifed themfelves 
fo much and can derive fo little. Were the worth of the 
things of this life eftimated by their real ufefulnefs to us in it, 
none would covet more of them than they could enjoy; and 
therefore fewer woul rue the want of lefs than nature requires, 
Providence has dealt bountifully with his creatures; he has 


furnifhed them with a plenty, and it is the monopoly of avarirey | 


with the wa/fe of luxury, that have produced a {carcity. The 
“unremitted attention and induftry of a great part of mankind, 
_in civilized countries, is defigned to make acquifitions which 
care as ufelefs to them, as a pair of fhoes and a ftaff are to the 
dead * ; they cannot contribute to their happinefs in this world, 
nor procure them any ina future one. Ve brought nothing with us 
into this world, and we can carry nothing with us out of it. Death 
ftrips and levels all without diftinGtion; in the grave, worms 
_refpe&t no man’s perfon ; and, beyond the grave, terreltrial dig- 


_nities are no more. Virtue is the only {pecies of riches of ” 


“which we may not be deprived in time, and that can avail us 
any thing in eternity. With this durable treafure every one 
may be enriched, ‘* and lay up for himfelf a good foundatian 
_againft the time to come.” It is not an article of monopely ; the 
» mine 
* Itis the pra@ice of fome countries to put a ftaff and a pair of 
\fhoes into the grave with the deceafed. 
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“mine of virtue, like a free port, is acceffible to people of all na- 


tions ; every faithful Jabourer in it is reckoned a proprietor of it ; 
and, in whatever diftin@tion he may be held amongft men, will’ 
have an equal fhare of its profits at the final audit, when he 
comes to make up his accounts. Whatever pains may have. 
attended his labours, they will terminate in fruition at the clofe 
of the day, in a fuperior fphere, where the ‘ weary will be at 
refi.” 

Tin the anticipation of death, there is fomething, indeedy 
folemn to the bef? of men, and dreadful to the worft, The 
former have hope, like an anchor, that keeps them in a fted- 
faft dependance on the Almighty, during the moft afflictive 
tempeftuous feafons in life and in death; while the latter, 
agitated with fear, (like a fhattered bark, deftitute of anchor, 
compafs, or rudder, left to the mercy of winds and waves,) be- 
comes the fport of doubts and defpair; they %* feel @ thoufand 
deaths in fearing one,’ and are ftill more alarmed with the ex- 
pectation of that ** fomething afier death,” a future retribution, 
from which they have fo much to fear, and nothing to 
hope. 

Raine men, indeed, have gone out of the world as ftupid as 
they lived in it; fenfual gratifications early fupplanted every 
virtuous principle and brought on a mental intoxication, and 
from which even the pangs of death did not apparently recover 
them. On the very margin of eternity they appeared to be 
as deftitute of fear as of hop:, and the laft important ftep be- 
tween them and death was taken without difcovering any 
folicitude of knowing where that itep might lead them. 

Others, fortified in the reputed ftrong holds of Epicurus’s 
philofophy, amidft a concourse of fortuitous atoms, fight the fear 
of death with the hope of anninilation. Such, however, are 
feen to gather palenefs, even to ftand trembling in a thunder- 
ftorm, and with doubts they arrive at the confines of eternity 5 
and well may they tremble ! 

The virtuous believer, it muft be granted, may gain much, 
and can /ofe nothing ; but the vicious infidel may fuffer much,’ 
and can gain nothing. ‘The hopes of the former extend beyond 
the grave; he departs this life in peace, and is prepared to 
enter upon one that is infinitely better. He feels his corporeal 
fyftem is diffolving, but he expeéts to efcape, unimpaired, from 
its ruins. The joyful hope of furviving ‘the wreck of nature 
and the crujh of worlds” illumes him in the valley of the fhadow 
of death ; while the latter gropes in the dark, and finds even 
his favourite idea of annihilation to be fraught with horror. 
His foul, ** like a guilty thing upon a fearful fummons, forinks into 
elf, looks back,” would recal time, and frartles at geftruction.” 

Yy2 I mean 
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I mean not to anticipate the righteous decifion of the AJ. 
mighty, or prefume to determine what will be the final lot of 
men who “ err concerning the faith.” We are enjoined to * pup 
up our prayers for all men,” and fhould be cautious in lettin 
down curfes upon any. Whether ‘¢ but few” or many “will be 
faved’ is known to him only who made al/, It it an imper.. 
tinent queftion which divine wifdom did not think proper ta 
refolve; and thofe, who have fince attempted to do it, have 
propofed to us their own conjectures, inftead of proofs. We 
are told, indeed, °¢ if-ye die in your fins, whither I go ye cannot 
come ;” but the author of this fentence has not eftablifhed any 
external criterion whereby we can afcertain who they are that 
have died in their fins ; and, as we are not capable of knowing 
what pailes in the agonizing moments of diffolution, betwixt the 
foul and its Author, the fafeft article of faith, to me, on this 
head is, that we fhall ultimately ‘* fall into the bands of God, 
qnd not into the hands of men,” who will deal with us according 
to the rectitude of his own incomprehenfible attributes. Tue 
a OF THE WHOLE EARTH WILL DO RIGHT. Let not, 

owever, any prefume on the mercy of God, and poftpone the 
neceflary work of repentance to the evening of oid age, or the 
twilight of death. The virtuous are fit to live, and prepared to 
die: they are always fafe; but the vicious are always in danger. 

The loud trump of mortality is perpetually founded in every 
quarter of the globe; and the meflenger of death, that un- 
welcome gueft, daily vifits the houfe of fome neighbour, fome 
beloved relative, or of fome intimate friend, with whom we 
have pafled many focial hours, taken fweet counfel, and ap- 
proached to the altar: in a fhort time he will enter our 
own: he may be on the threfhold, though we perceive him 
not, waiting the appointed time to conduct us into the com- 
mon repofitory of all flefh. The evil day, near at hand to all, 
is viewed afar off by too many. It fteals upon the thoughtlefs, 
like a thief in the night, at a time that fenfual gratifications 
have lulled them into a dangerous repofe, breaks up their illufive 
dreams, and robs them of their vifionary treafure. In that 
hour, what would not a man give in exchange for his foul? 
Let every one calmly put this queftion to himfelf, and it may 
fuggeit to him a feries of interefting reflections that may be at 
once the means of rendering him wifer, happier, and better. 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


4n Addrefs to Mankind in general, and to the LEARNED 
in particular. ; 


MAy IT PLEASE YOUR littleneffes, 


H O our parents were, or by whom we were invented, 
the learned are not agreed, but all acknowledge our 
high birth and antiquity, and fome prefume (we beg your par- 
don, the learned oftner prefume than prove) that we are of 
divine original. On this fubje&, indeed, we have filled up 
many pages, pro and con. in feveral languages; but we have 
not taken any part in the difpute, though we have had fo much 
in it; for we are detached from all parties, while we fupport 
all; and are alfo incapable of being influenced by any, while 
we are the tools of all; being naturally free from every bias, 
always peaceable, without any occult qualities, fympathies, or an- 
tipathies ; but we are often the means éf fetting people together 
by the ears on thefe as well as other fubjets ; and then we are 
combined, tranfpofed, and tortured on the rack of fophiftry a 
thoufand ways, and made to confefs what we never meant, 
nor were intended to mean; and, were it not for us and other 
alphabets, pens, ink, and paper, would be a drug; not a word 
in the world could have been fpoken or appeared in print, nor 
any rhetorical powers difplayed in Weftminffer-hall, or at Bil- 
lingfgate; a perpetual filence would have reigned amongft men, 
unlefs they had brayed like affes, bleated like beep, barked \ike 
dogs, fqueaked like pigs, or hiffed like ferpents. But though we 
have no ideas, and are incapable of any, nor the gift of beech 
which fome of you feem to have without ideas, yet we are 
ufed to communicate knowledge to them that have, who daily 
make ufe of us in conveying intelligence to and from every 
quarter of the globe; and fome of you are indeed weak enough 
to imagine that by our means you can convey intelligence to 
heaven, and are not unlike your anceftors, the Pharifees, thofe 
confummate hypocrites, who prayed ftanding in the corners of 
frreets, and thought they fhould be heard for their much fpeaking. 
Weare made up of parts (call them black and white monads, 
or mathematical points, if you pleafe); but we have no paffions, 
and yet we are the means of exciting any paffion of which human _ 
nature is capable; however, we fhall not have to account for 
the evil we have occafioned, but every man will have, more or 
lefs, to account for the evil which he has committed by the 
abufe of us, 
We 
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We have, indeed, no intrinfic merit or holine/s, yet the moft 
holy things are communicated by us. The bible itfelf contains 
not any fingle word which fome of us have not formed. 

We have no more /iberty than boline/s, nor can we have any, 
being meceffarily, in truth, what his wickednefs, the pope, on y 
pretends to be, fervus fervorum, or the fervant of fervants; yet 
the deareft charter of Englifh liberty could not have had an 
exiftence without us. Magna Charta, both the title and con. 
tents, were framed by us, and we fupport every fyllable in it; 
and in every other literal: pillar of the conftitution. We have, 
indeed, been compelled to pervert and undermine the important 
doatrines defigned by both thefe fcriptures, (between which we 
mean to make no indecent comparifon,) yet we are blamelefs, and 
fhall leave our mafters to account for the ufe they have made 
of us in their maltifarious comments upon their feveral texts, 
when we‘fhall be no more. « 

We compofed the firft leffon you learnt at {chool, which is 
the laft you will forget ; and the good old women, your tutoreffes 
in the born-bock, are the only clafs among the Uiterati which 
have not abufed us. 


We were compelled into your fervice as foon as you were 
capable of articulating any found ; by our aid you intrigue and 


maintain commerce through life, and when you quit it, 
whether in a due/, maintaining a point of bonour, by felo de fe, 
or by a natural death, we fhall difclofe your laft wills and tefta- 
ments to your furvivors, and aid them to agree or to quarrel, 
about dividing the fpoil which you fhall leave behind you. 

We are, indeed, unintelligent patients, as well as other inert 
bodies, of which the macrocofm, which contains fo many 
microcofms, is compofed ; yet, under particular arrangements, or 
modifications, we are rendered powerful inftruments of good 
and evil, while we remain indifferent to both; and, at the 
pleafure of our compofitors, publith thei/m or polythei/m, the gof- 
pel or blafphemy, the truth or a le, and aflert Chriftianity. or 
of poe it. 
rd, us every author of repute is indebted for that bubble, 
called fame: we diftinguifh him whilft living, point him out 
when dead, make up his eu/ogium, and tranfmit his memory to 


pofterity. 


It is acknowledged, on all hands, that we have been of emi- 


nent fervice to mankind, but it is a queftion, among ca/uifts, 


whether we have done more good than evil in the world. We 
are, however, indifferent about the ultimate decifion of the 
queftion, as it cannot terminate in our difgrace ; for it cannot 
be ended without our affiftance; fome of us muft be found in 
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the verylaft word of this difpute, as well as of every other, 
to the ‘end of. the world, which will puta period to our 
exiftence. We are often ufed at random, and with indiffe- 
rence, in matters of no moment, but when any affair of confe- 
quence is on the tapis, the parties feduloufly court our affiftance, 
cull us cautioufly, and truft much to our fuperior power. The 
doubtful over fummons us to help him; and, without any int 
trinfic merit of his own to recommend him, fucceeds with his 
miftrefs by our all-fubduing influence. The lawyer cannot 
draw up a cafe without our aid; and,‘ having drawn it up, 
would have nothing to fay upon it if we did*not furnifh him 
-with words: then indeed he often fays much, though ‘but ittle 
that conveys any clear intelligence, and ftill lefs to any 
good purpofe ; for, by playing with words, he can make a good 
caufe appear a bad one, and vice verfa, as may beft fuit private 
intereft, which his abufe of us feldom fails to promote. We 
could charge him with much on that head, and from which 
no other weapons, than we can furnifh, could defend him. 
Divines, too, owe much of their credit and opulence to the fafci- 
nation of words which we have compofed, and fome of which 
neither themfelves, any more than their hearers, ever under- 
ftood : by our means they maintained the jus divinum of tithes, 
till the /aity had courage enough to think for themfelves,; and 
then we were fuccefsfully employed to evince that the ‘claim 
was invalid, and the clergy exchanged the divine for a lezal 
claim, and took fanétuary in human laws, where “ they remain 
unto this day ;” but, it is apprehended, that, by our influence, 
they may at length be turned out of that /frong hold, and de» 
pend for fubfiftence on the voluntary bounty of their pari/bioners, 
whofe fervants (and not their mafters) for Chrif’s fake, they 
ought to be. This order formerly claimed an exclufive privi- 
ledge of arranging us in whatever manner ‘beft faiced their 
intereft in matters of faith; and, at the expence of reafon,’ com 
mon fenfe, and found piety, moulded creeds, and formulartes of 
devotion, which virtue blufhed to practife, and truth ever dif- 
claimed: but the clergy of the prefent time bave more-good 
fenfe and lefs power than their predeceflors poflefled, and 
which they fo grofsly abufed. 

Hiftorians, it muft be acknowledged, make very free with 
us, and compel us to publifh their conceits for matters of faQ, 
and to give abfolute falfehood the colour of truth, QDyacts, 
lawyers, mountebanks, trolling Feri, pedlars, jockeys, courtisrs, 
and flage-players, with fops and fribbies, have ever notorioufly 
abufed us ; but of thefe we fnail cake but little notice, as they 
->--ar to be incorrigible. Repatable tradefmen often abufe us 
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behind the counter, where they make us recomméhd their bad - 


goods, and pafs many a lie for current truth. Female millenery 
too fometimes deal us out in white, and: black fibs, but we will 
{pare the reputed weaker fex, feeing the /ronger fets the exam. 
ple. In paradife a woman firft feduced a man, but, out of it, 
amen have generally feduced the women. Travellers are nota 
whit behind the former in their abufe of us; moft of the mar. 
vellous, contained in voyages and travels, have been iiivented b 

a difingenuous difpofition of our corps : but no clafs of people 
have more grofsly perverted our original defign than bigots in 
veligion and politics. "They have formed us into propofitions 
the beft adapted ta confound the underftanding of mankind, 
in order to eftablifh their feveral hypothefes on the ruins of 
‘common fenfe, and in oppofition to charity, which is the very 
foundation of chriftian faith and true zeal: ‘but bigotry, as well 
as priefcraft, is on the decline; the very roots of both evils 
have been fuccefsfully ftruck at; they have received deadly 
blows, and their branches are already withering. 

The /tage owes its chief fupport to our abufe; there we are 
marfhalled in fuch a manner as to captivate reafon by excitin 
the paffions to tumult, and to do more injury to the caule 9 
virtue in one night’s exhibition, than all the lectures from the 
pulpit can repair in a year, The Beggar’s Opera is a lafting 
monument of our abufe, and of the vicious tafte of the times, 

At the dar, in the church, on the lage, at the ’Change, at 
both oufes o » In the news-papers, at court, and at thé 
univerfities, in Change-alley, and at Billingfgate, we are perpetu- 
ally mifapplied; and, at the public offices, inns of court, and 
courts of jujftice, we are fhamefully abufed in every brief and 
affidavit, where we are often made to difclofe a lie, and to 
conceal the truth ; and, were it not for the vile abufe of us, 
the pragtice of Jaw would not be more lucrative than the prac- 
tice of chimney fweeping ; and, in the prefent ftate of things, the 
latter trade is more truly honourable and beneficial to fociety 
than the former; if a chimney is in danger of taking fire, or 
is on fire, the fweep, for a mall fee, and at the rifque of his 
life, will take every poffible method to prevent or put it out; 
but the /earned lawyer is employed in fearching for /parks of con- 
tention in every corner where property is depolited ; and, when 
he finds one, inftead of quenching it, he generally blows it up 
‘into a flame, if poffible, extends it to every part of the houfe; 
and, during the general confufion into which he throws the 
family, carries off, -as a legal prize, every thing he can lay his 
mercilefs paw upon that is valuabie upon the premiffes. 

.. Of all men, mathematicians are the leaft chargeable with out 
abufe ; they employ us in a determinate fenfe to find out —_ 
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and, avoiding all prefumptive arguments, admit only of axioms 
and demonftrative. propofitions ; and thefe men, who know the 
moft, are generally the leaft noify. Unconfcious as a ftone; 
we cannot judge of good and evil, and.yet we are employed by 
our learned managers to affix the boundaries of both, even toa 
metaphyfical point, or to prove that there is no diftinQion 
between them. 

In metaphyfics we have been ufed to but very little purpofe. 
Enquirers after the ab/tra& properties of intelligence, the divine 
affence, the fenjorium of God, {pace without body, the origin of 
avil, the doctrine of the bleffed trinity, the perpetual mation, the 
philofopher’s ftone, and the ‘panacea or univerfal remedy, ’ will 
derive but little aid from any of our literary body. ° 

Through our means mankind became very talkative and 
writitive upon thefe abftrufe fubjects; are capable of talking 
too by rote, like a parrot, without ideas, ‘and ‘have learnt to 
difpute even about non-entities. Ariftotle, the father of this art, 
brought it to great perfeStion ; it has been, however, carried 
higher by fome of his difciples, the doéfors of the Sorbonne, and 
was carefully nurfed for a feries of centuries in all the univers 
fities of Chriftendom, till our honourable mafters, Bacon, 
BoyLE, NewTon, and Locke, attempted to refcue us’ from 
the vile abufe and perfecution of the fchools, and taught men 
to avoid combining us into words for which they had no pre+ 


_ cife ideas or meaning, or fome worfe than none, which could 


convey no ufeful intelligence, nor anfwer any other purpofe 
than to perpetuate uninterefting difquifitions and unprofitable 
difputations. It is but little men do know; it is but little 
they can know : they view the fuperficies of bodies, and know 
fome of their fecondary qualities, but they cannot develope the 
effence of any body, much lefs the effence of fpirits and abftrad? 
properties of intelligence: ‘* Clouds and darkne/s ref? upon them,” 
which human wit and power can neither difpel nor illume ; 
and yet, about fuch abftrufe fubjects, mankind have ever dif- 
puted and wrangled, fometimes cut one anothers throats, and 
given over another in turn to the devil. : 

Every truth, within the comprehenfion of the human in- 
telle&t, may be defined by marfhalling us into proper order ; 
Sbut thofe doétrines, which are above reafon, are out of its 
reach ; if they are out of its reach, it cannot attain to them, 
it cannot comprehend them; and, what reafon cannot compre- 
hend, /etters cannot define, or excite any idea or principles 
that can afford folutions ; and confequently obje€tions made to 
fuch doStrines, confefledly incomprehenfible, will remain une 
anfwered, or, which is the fame thing, will be anfwered by 
fome diftin@tions as obfcure as the thefis itfelf which is at- 
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tacked. It is. very certain that an objeCtion, founded on 
diftin& notions, remains equally victorious, whether it has no 
anfwer, or fuch an one as nobody can underftand. Can the 
match be equal betwixt a. man who objects to you what you 
both clearly conceive, and you who defend yourfelf with 
anfwers which neither you nor he can comprehend at all? 
Every difpute fuppofes the contending parties to be agreed about 
certain definitions, and to admit the rules of a fyllogifm : after 
this, the whole bufinefs confifts in examining whether a thefis 
be immediately, or :mediately, confiftent with the principles 
agreed upon; whether the premiffes of an argument be true, 
and whether the confequences are well drawn : victory is ob- 
tained by fhewing that the fubject of the difpute has no con- 
nexion with the principles agreed upon, or by reducing the 
refpondent to an abfurdity ; this may be done, either by fhew- 
ing the confequences of his pofition are contradictory, or con- 
ftraining him to anfwer things wholly unintelligible.’ 

Were you but to ufe us as we ought to be ufed, we fhould 
not, indeed, be fo much in ufe, and yet be of more ufe: 
employed only to advocate the caufe of virtue and promote 
ufeful knowledge, to communicate the fentiments and feelings 
of the heart, and to difclofe the naked truth, inftead of being 
ufed to conceal them, your words would indeed be fewer, but 
more fitly fpoken, and counfel would not be darkened by a 
multitude of them uttered without knowledge or without ideas, 
You would think more and fpeak lefs, and be wifer and hap- 
pier, though lefs verbofe. . 

Permit us, therefore, in our filent language, to befeech all 
our mafters, particularly philofophers, divines, orators, poets, 
lawyers, and phy/icians, to ufe us more difcreetly, and then, 
indeed, we may be rendered effentially ferviceable to them, 
and to the world in general, by inftrumentally promoting ufe- 
ful knowledge, and the caufe of virtue and of true religion; 
but, ufed at random, or with defign to gratify pride, /pleen, envy, 
revenge, or any other unworthy paffion, the worft of effects will 
follow to fociety. 

We, indeed, have nothing to hope or to fear, as we are 
inanimate beings, and incapable of reward or punifhment: 
but you, it is declared by him who is to be your Judge, muft 
finally account for every idle word which you have and fhall 
form out of us; by your words you are to be juftified, or by your 
words to be condemned; and at a period too when no verbal 
pleading wil] be admitted, and when we can no longer be the 
inftruments of your hypocrify, nor make up any defence that. 
will exculpate you, or extenuate your guilt. The villain, who 
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forms us into a mafk that may conceal his crimes from the eye — 


of the law, which is a partial one, and is often blinded by the 
duft of quiddities kicked up by the lawyers in a court, may 
indeed pafs through this world “¢ unwhipt of juftice,” but it will 
follow clofe at his heels into the next, where he cannot efcape 
condign ‘punifhment. There the mafk will be dropt, and 
every man will be dealt with according to his works; and what 
fort of a figure the good bifbop. of Gloucefter’s, and fome other 
of our learned authors works, prefaced by the moft fpecious: 
pretexts of the love of truth and virtue, will make in that 
court, we pretend not to determine. 


“ There is no fhuffling there ; the action lies 

In its true nature and intent ; you yourfelves 
Compell’d, e’en to the teeth and forehead of your faults, 
To give in evidence.” SHAKESPEAR,. 


Weare, in truth, void of any defire or expectation of profit, 
penfion, or honour ; of any intention to do you any fervice or in- 
jury; and, without any refpect, your /ervants to command, 


abcdefghiklmnopqrftuwxyz. 


P.S. Egoti/to will have much to anfwer for, in placiag the 
article J improperly, and others in not minding their P’s 


and Q’s, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Fournal of a Voyage, undertaken by Order of his prefent Majefty, 
for making Difcoveries towards the North Pole, by the hon. Come 
modore Phipps, and Captain Lutwidge. Newbery. 


Ommodore Phipps and captain Lutwidge fet out on 
Xu this expedition on the 3d of June, 1773; and, on the 
4th of July, arrived in the latitude of 79 degrees 34 minutes 
North; longitude from London 8 degrees 10 minutes Eaft; 
and on the 7th, the weather being cloudy, they found themfelves 
befet among the loofe ice, which, increafing continually, gave 
them vane ee trouble. Obferving that it thickened to the 
eaftward, they hauled up, and ftood to ths weftward ; but, in 
tacking, they were in danger of running foul. It was with 
difficulty they could keep any courfe, for the driffs of ice came 
fo thick as to whirl the fhips about, as if in a whirl-pool. 
Zaz 2 Thaurf- 
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Thurfday 8, the weather ftill remaining cloudy, and the 
wind variable,’ both fhips ftill were entangled in the ice ; and 
the Carcafe, being driven to leeward, hoifted out her long. 
boat to tow up with the commodore. But, the ice clofing ve 
faft, it was impoffible for the boats to iive. Orders were then 
given to tack and ftand to the fouthward ; but the fhips, not 
being ab'> to make head againft the accumulation of ice that 
continually gathered round them, were under a neceffity of 
applying to theit jice-anchors and poles, in order to warp 
through it, At half paft eight in the evening, the ice begin. 
ning to open, they again hoifted out their boats, and with 
difficulty towed the {hips round a cape of ice projeting from 
the main body, and at laft got clear. At ten the boats were 
hoifted on-board. In extricating themfelves from this danger- 
ous fituation, the Race Horfe had her beft-bowcr anchor 
fnapt in the fhank, clofe to the ftock, and the Carcafe lof 
her ftarboard bumpkin and head-rails. 

It frequently happens, that fhips, befet among the ice in the 
mann:r above related, perifh by being dafhed to-pieces again 
the 1olid fields of ice, or crufhed by the broken pieces crowd- 
ing upon one another, and riling fo faft about the fhip, as to 
exceed the height of her fides, and then there is no cfcaping, 
They were told, by fome experienced feamen, that the ice 
rifes out of the fea as high fometimes as mountains; and that 
feveral of thefe mountains, by ftriking together and coalcfcing, 
form thofe iflands of ice that are frequently feen in the lower 
latitudes, driving up and down the fea as the wind and tides 
direct them. 

The greateft danger to be apprehended, is, however, from 
the loofe ice; for the whalers often moor their fhips to the 
‘olid fields of ice, that at certain feafons feem to reft upon the 
earth, and appear fixed to it, and there find the beft fifing. 
In fuch fituations it often happens that little or no loofe ice 
is to be feen; yet prefently upon a change of wind, or the 
blowing of a ftorm, it ¢hall pour in upon them fo fuddenly, 
that they fometimes perifh in it. It is not poffible te account 
for the aftonifhing quantity that will gather in this manner in 
an hour’s time. 

Though it feems to be agreed, that many of the largeft 
fields of ice are frozen to the depth of the fea in which they 
are found, and that they are bedded on the folid earth, yet it 
is equally certain, that they are often rent afunder by the 
' raging billows ; and that, in breaking, they produce the moft 
terrifying noife in nature ; nay, it is aflerted, that the clafhing 
of the pieces of loofe ice againft each other, on any extraordi- 
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nary agitation of the waves, is attended with a roaring, fo 


loud, that a man who is near it can hardly hear the found of 
his own voice. ; 

Friday the gth, they hauled up to the weftward, and loft 
fight one of the other ; but about nine the next morping they 
came in fizht and joined company. The weather being now 
piercing cold, the people had an additional quantity of porter 
and brandy delivered to them; two quarts of porter and a pint 
of brandy being now every man’s daily allowance. 

Saturday, July the roth, the breeze frefh, and the weather 
cloudy. ‘They failed between numberlefs pieces of ice, among 
which they faw feveral whales, but none of the whalers in 
purfuit of them. The ice now becoming folid and compact, 
they found it impraCticable to continue their courfe. And the 
difcovery of a paflage to the pole in that dire&tion (upon hold 
ing a confultation) appearing impracticable to every officer on- 
board of both fhips, the commodore, at feven in the evenings 
hauled clofe to the wind; and the Carcafe, as foon as fhe 
could extricate’ herfelf, followed his example. ‘The weather 
continuing foggy, with rain and {now, the failors were almoft 
worn out with turning and winding ; and, although they ufed 
the utmoft precaution in working through the narrows, yet 
they could not always avoid ftriking againft the mountains that 
every where furrounded them. During this night’s work, . 
they iteered a hundred different courfes, to follow the chan- 
nels. 

Sunday 11, having worked out of the ice, they failed along 
the main body, which appeared perfectly folid and compact, 
without any paflage or inlet. This immenfe mafs of ice ex- 
tended north-eaft, as far as they could fee from the maft-head ; 
and, no doubt, might be a continuation of that in which they 
were engaged a few days before. The fea was now tolerably 
clear, for they met with no more fields, and only a few 
detached iflands. At half paft one in the morning they faw 
the land from fouth by weft to fouth-fouth-eaft. At three in 
the morning they tacked, Cloven Cliff bearing fouth-fouth- 
eaft fix miles, At feven tacked again. At eight the commo- 
dore bore away, and the Carcafe ftood after him. Cloven Cliff 
fouth one half weft, two or three leagues, latitude 79 degrees 
56 minutes north, 

Monday 12, at eight in the evening, Cloven Cliff bearing 
weft-fouth-weft four or five miles, they founded in fifteen 
fathoms water, and found a rocky bottom. Saw feveral Englifh 
and Dutch Greenlanders at anchor in the Norways: that 
being their rendezvous to the northward, they never chufe to 

proceed 
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proceed farther. Here they found the current fetting fo faft to 
eaftward, that they were forced to come to an anchor to keep 
from drifting on the ice; the fwell from weftward being fo 

reat, that, had that happened, it would of confequence have 
ae the fhips. At five in the morning, a breeze from the 
north-north-caft fpringing up, they weighed, and made fail, 
At eight Hacluit’s Headland weft-fouth-weft one half - weft, 
fix or feven leagues, at noon latitude 80 degrees 2 minutes 
north. : ; 

Tuefday 13, the weather being clear and calm, and a ftrong 
eafterly current fetting in, at eight in the evening they came- 
to with their ftream anchors and haufers in forty fathoms 
water ; but, at nine, a breeze fpringing up from the eaftward, 
they weighed, and next day came to an anchor in Smearing- 
burgh Harbour. Cloven Cliff eaft one half, fouth one mile, 
Weft point of Voogle land north-north-weft one half weft, 
diftant one mile and a half; foundings fifteen fathoms, fandy 
bottom. . 

Here they remained between five and fix days to take in 
frefh water, during which time our journalift was employed in 
furveying the country, which to a ftranger had a very awful 
and romantic appearance. 

The country is ftony, and, as far as can be feen, full of 
mountains, precipices, and rocks. Between thefe are hills of 
ice, generated, as it fhould feem, by the torrents that flow 
from the melting of the fiiow on the fides of thofe towering 
elevations, which, being once congealed, are continually in- 
ereafed by the {now in winter and the rain in fummer, which 
often freezes as foon as it falls. By looking on thefe hills, a 
ftranger may fancy a thoufand different fhapes of. trees, caftles, 
churches, ruins, fhips, whales, monfters, and all the various 
forms that fill the univerfe. Of the ice-hills there are. feven, 
that more particularly attra the notice of a ftranger. Thefe 
are known by the name of the feven ice-burgs, and are thought 
to be the higheft of the kind in that country. When the air 
is clear, and the fun fhines full upon thefe mountains, the 
profpect is inconceivably brilliant. They fometimes put on 
the bright glow of the evening rays of the fetting fun, when 
reflected. upon a glafs, at his going down; fometimes they 
appear of a bright blue, like fapphire, and fometimes like the 
variable colours of a prifm, exceeding in luftre the richek 
gems in the world, difpofed in fhapes wonderful to behold, all 
glittering with a luftre that dazzles the eye, and fills the air 
with aftonifhing brightnefs. 


Smearingburgh harbour, where they landed, was firft dif- 
govered by the Dutch. Here they erected fheds and con- 
veiliences 
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veniences for boiling the oil from the fat of the whales, inftead 
of barrelling it up to be boiled at home. Here alfo, allured 
by the hope of gain, they built a village, and endeavoured to 
fix a colony; but the firft fettlers all perifhed in the enfuing 
winter. The remains of the village may be traced to this day 5 
and their ftoves, kettles, kardels, troughs, ovens, and other 
implements, remained in the fhape of folid ice long after the 
utenfils themfelves were decayed. Our voyagers were told, 
that the Ruffians have lately attempted the fame thing, and 
that ten out of fifteen perifhed laft winter in this fecond 
attempt. 

Where every obje& is new, it is not eafy for a ftranger to 
fix which firft to admire. The rocks are. ftriking objects : 
before a ftorm they exhibit a fiery appearance, and the fun looks 
pale upon them, the fnow giving the air a bright refleGion. 
Their fummits are almoft always involved in clouds, fo that 
it is but juft poffible to fee the tops of them. Some of thefe 
rocks are but one ftone from bottom to top, appearing like an 
old decayed ruin. Others confift of huge maffes, veined dif- 
ferently, like marble, with red, white, and yellow, and, 
probably, were they to be fawed and polifhed, would equa!, 
if not excel, the fineft Egyptian marble we now fo much'ad- 
mire. Perhaps the diftance and danger of carrying large 
blocks of ftones may be the reafon that ng trials have been 
made to manufacture them. On the foutherly and wefterly 
fides of thefe rocks grow all the plants, herbs, and mofles, 
peculiar to this country; on the northerly and eafterly fides, 
the wind ftrikes fo cold, when it blows from thefe quarters, 
that it perifhes every kind of vegetable. TThefe plants grow 
to perfection in a very fhort time. ‘Till the middle of May 
the whole country is locked up in ice; about the beginning 
of July the plants are in flower, and, about the latter end of 
the fame month or beginning of Auguft, they have perfected: 
their feed. The earth owes its fertility, in a great meafure, 
to the dung of birds, who build and breed their young here in 
the fummer, and in the winter repair to more favourable cli- 
mates. 

The plants that are moft common in Spitfbergen are fcurvy- 
grafs and crows-foot ; there are befide {mall houfe-leak, and a 
plant with aloe-leaves; an herb like ftone-crop; fome {mall- 
{nake-weed; moufe-ear; wood-f{trawberry ; periwinkle ; and an 
herb, peculiar to the country, which they call the rock-plant. 
The leaves of this plant are in fhape like a man’s tongue, 
about fix feet long, of a dull yellow colour. ‘The ftaik is 
round and fieoth, and of the fame colour with the leaf; it 
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rifes tapering, and fmells like mufcles. It is an aquatic, and 
rifes in height in proportion to the depth of water in which it 
is found. ‘There are other plants and herbs, but thefe are the 
chief. Of flowers, the white poppy feems the principal. . -*: 

The rocks and precipices are full of fiflures and.clefts, 


which afford convenient harbour for birds to lay their eggs . 


and breed their young in fafefy. Moft of thefe birds are water. 
fowl, and feek their food in the fea. Some, indeed, are birds 
of prey; and purfue and kill others for their own fuftenance, 


but the‘ are rare. The water-fowl eat ftrong and fifhy, and 


their fat is not to be endured. They are fo numerous about 
the rocks, as fometimes to darken the air when they rife in 
flocks ; and they feream fo horribly, that the rocks ring with 
their noife. 

There are a few fmall birds like our fnipes, and a kind of 
{now-bird, but different from that found about Hudfon’s Bay, 
The gentlemen fhot fome of the water-fowl, but they were 
ftrong and ill-tafted. 

The ice-bird is a very beautiful little bird, but very rare, 
He is in fize and fhape like a turtle-dove, but his plumage, 
when the fun fhines upon him, is of a bright yellow, like the 
golden ring in the peacock’s tail, and almoft dazzles the eye 
to look upon it. 

The other inhabitants of this forlorn country are white 
bears, deer, and foxes. How thefe creatures can fubfift in the 


winter, when the whole earth is covered with fnow, andthe . 


fea locked up in ice, is hardly to be conceived. It has been 
faid, indeed, that, when the ocean is all frozen over, and no 
fuftenance is to be procured in this country, they travel foutherl 
to the warmer climates, where food proper for them aboun 
in the immenfe forefts ef the northern continent. But who- 
ever confiders the vaft diftance, between Spitfbergen and the 
neareft parts of the northern continent, will be as much ata 
lofs to account for the fubfiftence of thefe creatures in their 
journey, as in the defolate region where they undoubtedly re- 
main. ‘The bear is by far the beft accommodated to the 
climate of which he is an inhabitant. He is equally at home 
on land and water, and funts diligently for his prey in both. 
In fummer he finds plenty of food from the refufe of the 
whales, fea-horfes, and feals, which is thrown into the fea 
by the. whalers, and covers the fhores during the time of 
whaling ; and they have befides a wonderful fagacity in {mell- 
ing out the caréafes of the dead, let them be ever fo deeply 
buried in the earth or covered with ftones. The dead there- 
fore that anaually are buried here may contribute, in fome 
es degree, 
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degree, to the fubfiftence of a few of thele cteatures in winters 
but the queftion wilt {till recur, ‘how-the'race of them fubfifted: 


before the whale-fithery had exiftence, and ‘before men found 


the way to this inhofpitable fhore. Difquifitions. of ‘this kind, 
as they are-beyond the reach of human ‘comprehenfion, ferve 
only to raife our admiration of that omnipotent Being ‘to whom 
nothing is impoffible. ; t orien ute 
« Thefe creatures, as they differ in nothing but their colour 
and fize from thofe- fhewn in England, need no defcription.' 
‘The foxes differ little in fhape from thofe we are acquainted 
with, but.in colour there is no fimilitude. -Their Heads are 
black, and their bodies white. As they dre beafts' of prey, 
if they do not provide in fummer for the long recefs of winter, 
it were, one would think, almoft impoffible for them to fur- 
vive; yet they are feen in plenty, though, by their fubtléry 
and fwiftnefs,''‘they are not eafy to be caught. 9° 

' The Dutch ‘feamen report, that when they are hungry they 
will feign themfelves dead, and, when the raverious bitds come 
to féed’ upon'them, -they rife and make them:their prey. - 
-SBut the ‘moft-wonderful thing of all is, how the deer can 
firvive an eigh€‘mohths famine.’ Like ours they feed upon 
nothing, that can be perceived, but the vegetables which the 
earth {pontaneoufly produces ; and yet for eight months inthe 
year, the earth prodaces neither plant, herb, fhrub, or blade 
of any kind of grafs whatever. ‘They ‘are, befides, but thialy 
cloathed for fo fevere a climate; and, what feems' till worfe, 
there is not a bufh: to be-feen, to ‘Shelter them,: within the 
diftance: that any: man has’ yet'‘difcovered. “The means of their 
fubfiftence muft therefore remain ‘among! the fecrets of ‘natire, 
never to be difclofed; as no human being can ever live here, 
fo as-to be able to trace thefe creatures to their Winter’s réfi- 
dence. Ny ‘ ibe 

‘Amphibious creatdres abound the moft about the founds and 
bays of Spitfbergen, ‘and they feemi beft‘ adapted to endure the 
climate. Thefe are the feals, or fea-dogs,- and morfes, ‘or 
fea-norfes ; of which the whalers avail 'themfelves, when difap- 
pointed in completing their lading with the fat of whales. / 
“*The feal is fufficiently known; but’ the fea-horfe, as it is 
@ creature peculiar to high latitudes, is therefore more rare. 
It is not eafy to fay how he came by this name ; for there is 
no more likenefs between a fea-horfe and a land-horfe, than 
there is between a whale and an elephant. ‘THe fea-horfe is 
not unlike the’ feal-in fhape. He has a large round head, 
larger than that of a bull; but fhaped moré like that of a pug-dog 
without ears than any other animal we are acquainted with. 
He tapers all the way down to the tail,‘like the fifth we calla 
Vou. Aaa lump, 
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lump, and his fize is equal to that of the largeft fized ox. Hig 
tufks clofe over his under jaw, like thofe of a very old. boar, 
and are in length from one foot to.two or more, in proportion 
to the fize and age of the animal that breeds them. His fkin 
is thicker than that of a bull, and covered with fhort moufe. 
coloured hair, which is fleeker and thicker, juft as he happens to 
be..in_ or out of feafon when: he is caught. His paws, before 
and behind, are like thofe of a mole, and ferve him for oars 
when he fwims, and for legs to crawl when he goes upon the 
ice, or on fhore. He is a fierce animal, but, being unweildy 
awhen on land, or on the ice, is eafily overcome. nid 
_ Thefe. animals are always found in herds, fometimes of 
many hundreds together, and, if one is attacked, the reft make 
a common caufe, and ftand by one another till the laft gafp, 
If they are attacked in the water they will fight defperately, 
and will even attempt the boats of their purfuers, if any of 
them are wounded, and not mortally. Some of them have 
been known to make holes in the bottom of the boat, with their 
tufks, in defence of their young. Their, eyes, are large, and 
they have two holes in the upper. part of their neck, out.of 
which they eject the water, in like manner as it is ejected by 
whales. . 
Though the fea about Spitfbergen is full of fith, yet they rather 
appear to be defigned by Providence for the fuftenance of one 
another than for the food of man.” The mackarel, of which 
there is no great plenty, feem not only to be the moft wholefome 
and the moft palatable, but alfo the moft beautiful. They 
feem to bea different fpecies from thofe caught upon our coafts, 
The upper part of the back is of a vivid blue; the other part, as 


low as the belly, of a gem-like green on an azure ground. Un- | 


derneath the belly the colour is atranfparent white, and the fins , 
fhine like polifhed filver. All the colours glow, when alive in the 
fea, with fuch a richnefs, that fancy can hardly form to itfelf 
any thing in nature more beautiful. Almoft all the other fith 
on this coaft are of an oily nature, and of a very indifferent 
flavour. al 
The faw, or fword-fifh, is remarkable, not only for. the 
oddity of his fhape, but alfo for his enmity to the whale. This 
fith takes his name from a broad flat bone, in length from two 
to four feet, which projects from. his nofe, and tapers to a 
point. On each fide it has teeth like a comb, at the diftance 
fa finger’s breadth afunder. He is alfo furnifhed with .a 
Souble row of fins, and is of aftonifhing ftrength in the water, 
His length from ten to twenty feet. He feems to be formed 
for war, and war is his profefion. The conflict betwixt pee} 
é ' an 
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and_the whale is dreadful, yet he never gives over till ‘his 
fword is broken, or he comes off vidtorious, ©! "27 ov) «boi 
°The whale, is a harmlefs fith, and is never known’to fight: 
but in his own defence. Yet, when he is exafperated, hie rages: 
dreadfully. ‘Though, from his magnitude, he may’ be called ‘the: 
fovereign of the feas, yet, like other fovereigns, he is liable 
to be vexed and hurt by ‘the mearieft reptiles:° The’ whale’s’ 
loufe is‘4 moft tormenting little animal, Its'feales are'as hard 
as thofe of our prawhs ; its head is like our loufe’s head, with. 
four horns, two that ferve as feelérs; the other two are hard, 
and curved, and ferve as clenches to fix him to the whale, 
On his cheft, underneath, he has two ‘carvers, like fcythes, 
with which he colleé&ts his food,: arid behind thefe are four 
feet,.that. ferve him for oars.. He has, moreover, fix other 
clenchers behind, with which he can rivet himfelf fo clofe to 
his prey, that he can no otherwife be difengaged but by 
cutting out. the whole piece to which he is joined. He is 
jointed on the back like the tail of a lobfter; and’ his ‘tail 
covers him like a fhield when he is feeding. He fixes himfelf 
on the tendereft parts of the whale’s body, between his fins, 
on his fheath, and on his lips, and eats pieces out of his flefh, 
as if eaten by vultures. 

They found no fprings of frefh-water in Spitfbergen 5 but, 
in the valleys, between the mountains, are many little rills 
caufed by the rain and melting of the fnow in fummer; and 
from thefe rills the fhips are fupplied. Some are of opinion 
that this water is unwholefome,: but they are more nice than 
wife. The whaling people‘have drunk, of it for ages, and have 
found no ill effects from the ufe of it. Ice, taken up in the 
middle of thefe feas and thawed, yields alfo good frefh-water. 

The air about Spitfbergen is never free from icicles. If you 
look through the fun-beams tran{verfely as you fit in the fhade, 
or where you fee the rays confined in a body, inftead of dark 
motes, as are feen here, you fee myriads of fhining particles 
that fparkle like diamonds ; and when the fun fhines hot, as it 
fometimes does, fo as to melt the tar in the feams of fhips 
when they lie theltered from the wind, thefe fhining atoms. 
feem to melt away, and defcend like dew. cae 

Monday, July the 19th, the commodore made the fignal to 
weigh ; at two in the afternoon the fhips were under fail, and, 
as foon zs they had made their offing, ftood to the eaftward. 

Tuefday 27, the air being perfectly ferene, and the weather, 
moderate, the fifhes feemed to enjoy the temperature, and ta 
exprefs it by their fporting. The whales were feen {pouting 
their fountains towards the fkies, and the fin-fifh following 
their example. They likewife this day faw dolphins; the 
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whole profpeét, in fhort, was more pleafing and pidturefque 
thanithey:had-yet beheld inthis remote region. “The very ice 
in.which they were befet looked .beautiful, and put forth a 
thoufand:-glittering forms; .and, the tops of the mountains, 
which they'could fee like fparkling gems‘ at a vaft diftance, 
had! the appearance of fo many.filver {tars illuminating a new 
firmament. But this flattering profpe& did not continue long. 
By.an accurate obfervation, they were now in latitude 80 de. 
grees 47. minutes North; and in longitude 21 degrees 19 
minutes Eaft from London; and in fight of feven iflands to 
the North, to which they directed their courfe. 

[To be continued.) 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Continuation of the Narrative from Amelia Gray. [See No. 5.] | 


ESOLVING not to enter thofe humble dwellings under 
, the leaft prepoffeffion, I communicated my thoughts to 
no one ; but, ordering‘my woman to follow me, withdrew. » 
The firft little dwelling, that attraéted my notice, difplayed 
a_neatnefs without, which did not indicate much pover 
within. ‘* External appearance, faid I, is not always the t 
of truth; this may be a houfe of mourning.” 1 found it to 
contain a ‘mother, on whdfe face ‘‘ dejeGtion brooding fat,” 
and fix young children. The former, and three of the latter, 
were bufily employed in fpinning; which I foon found. was 
the common employmeitt of the poor of this village. I began 
immediately to enquire the caufe of the grief of a child, about 
three years old, which fat pining on the ground ; and was in- 
formed, by its mother, it was for want of bread, which the 
could not give it till fhe had finifhed a certain number of 
fcains to depofit in her baker’s hands for a loaf. This was a 
fcene of diftrefs which demanded my immediate aid. _-] there- 
fore'privately fent my fervant ‘back to my quarters for the res 


‘mainder_of my dinner, and fat me down on a ftool to wait its 


arrival. This I had no fooner done, than a fmall infant in 
the‘cradle began to cry for the breaft. The mother had fatted 
all the day,-and, from a confcioufnefs of her inability to afford 
the- wanted nourifhment, burft into tears. To fupply this 
deficiency fhe had recourfe to a {mall pot of herb-tea, placed 
among the fcanty embers on the hearth, and which fhe tweet- 
ened with the laft drop of honey remaining in her jar. Hunger 
feemed to have recenciled the little innocent to this unnatural. 
food, which it fucked down with eagernefs, By this.time the 
fupply I had fent for was brought in; | iatreated the poor 
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woman to partake, but in vain; over-joyed at fuch an un- 
expected feaft, fhe declared herfelf unable to eat for feveral 
minutes ; but, recovering herfelf alittle, ‘*Oh! faid the, thefe 
dear children !”* and began to fill their lifted hands with all 
the alacrity which maternal affection, in fuch circumftances, 
could be fuppofed to infpire. ‘* Alas! faid fhe again, their 
dear father! I cannot tafte without him!” This was fpoken 
with fuch tendernefs, as would have drawn the tear of fym- 
athy even from the eye of avarice ifelf. One of the chil- 
aren ran to call him from his labour in an adjacent barn, and. 
he foon appeared He, little expeCting fuch a vifit, and fuch 
afupply, caft his eyes firft on me, then on his family, and was 
dumb with filence. I requefted him to fit down, and partake 
with his wife of what I had been fo unhappy as to find they 
ftood in need of. He replied by calling down bleffings upon 
my head, and withing that none of my family might ever 
want the bread which I had fo feafonably brought to them. 
His wife joined in thefe kind wifhes,. burft, into tears again, 
and they wept together. I entreated them to compofe them- 
felves, dine freely, be.cheered, and let their little family be 
cheered with them. Then, finding my prefence occafioned 
fome little embarraiiment, I withdrew.. But this interview had 
made fuch an impreffion upon my mind, and fo interefted me 
in the caufe of thefe poor people, that I foon returned with a 
refolution to hear their ftory, and contribute to their farther 
relief. On enquiry, I found that the reward of the poor man’s 
labour was only one fhilling a day, with the privilege of 
fmall beer. This weekly {um of fix fhillings was augmented 
to nine, and fometimes to nine and fix-pence, by the induftry 
of his wife and children; and this was their whole income 
for the feveral purpofes of food, cloathing, hgufe-rent, and 
occafional expences. I queried by what fort of ceconomy they 
could poffibly fabfift on fo fmall a pittance? The good man 
replied in a narrative to the following purport. That he and 
his wife were neighbours children, who had Joved one another 
from their cradles ; their fathers had been both hufbandmen, 
who had maintained their families reputably by their honeft 
labour, and faved enough to give them ten pounds each when 
they joined their hands. That every cottage in the village 
being at that time entitled to a certain number of fheep com- 
mons, he, after the example of his anceftors, immediately 
purchafed a {mail flock of fheep; thefe, with careful manage- 
ment and a {mall additional expence, enabled him to fell, 
annually, to his butcher, about the fame number of theep 
and lambs ; which, in exchange, frequently produced a piece 
of meat for his family. ‘This privilege, added to another of 

cutting 
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Cutting provifion for the fire off the faid common, had enabled 
them to liye for feveral years to their hearts content: but, if 
the feventh year after marriage, they had the grief to find that 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood had obtained an a& of 
parliament for enclofing this common, which deprived’ him 
Of the two eafy fources of meat and firing. Here, he faid, 
ended all his happinefs in the profpeét of maintaining a wife? 
who was dearer to him than life, and an encreafing family of 
little ones, the pledges of their mutual affection. “His hopes 
were for fome time flattered by the perfuafions of the inclofersz 
that the cultivation of wafte lands would produce a favourable 
alteration in the price of grain; but, as corn had cantinued ad« 
vancing in price,<rather than falling, almoft ever fince, he 
had no longer any hopes of feeing the day which fhould reftore 
him a fufficiency even of the neceflaries of life. While I was 
refleing on this mournful tale, a number of pigs, belonging 
to the baker, broke open the little wicker gate, and ruthed 
into the yard before us. ‘* Suppofe, faid I, fomebody thould 
give you one of thefe!” The idea of it, I perceived, brought 
a momentary fmile on each dejected countenance. The owner 
of them appearing at the fame time, I told him my purpofe, 

~and found him very willing to take my money: the pig was 
fingled out, the price fixed, and I was drawing out my putfe, 
but was prevented by the honeft indignation of the poor 
peafant, which broke forth againft his neighbour for attempt- 
ing to extort five fhillings more from me than he had offered it 
for to a butcher the fame morning. This, in a charitable pur« 
cltafe, he confidered as particularly iniquitous, and added, he 
was determined not to have the gentlewoman difpofed upon in 
fuch a mifconfcionable way, if he were never trufted with another 
loaf. I could do no lefs than fecond this with my rebuke; 
but my opinion of my own abilities for bufinefs of this fort 
was much leffened, as my idea of the poor man’s worth and 
jntegrity was raifed. I therefore gave him double the money 
I was going to pay for the pig, to enable him as well to make 
his own bargain, as to extricate himfelf from any neceflary 
connection with a man fo much beneath him in principle: 
then left him, uttering expreffions of gratitude which befpoke 
the gréateft fenfibility. 

I muft now drop this narrative for the prefent, but intend 
to continue it in a future number ; for, however uninterefting 
it may appear to fome of your readers, I fhall be happy in the 
hope of exciting, in the breaft of others, that Chriftian affec¢ 
tion of benevolence, which feeks, rather than fhuns, all oppor 
tunities of relieving merit in diftrefs. 

"" Tam, with great refpe&t, your obliged correfpondent, 

. AMELIA GRAY. 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


To the PRoPRIETARY of the Canal. from Leeds to Liverpool. - 
Gentlemen and Ladies, 


A.A ANY of you well know that this grand proje&, in 
which you are engaged, was originally planned upon 
the broad bottom of the mo/ extenfive public utility; and that i¢ 
was confidered as the grand trunk of a vein, calculated to re~ 
ceive every branch that could be of advantage to the circiii- 
jacent country, at very confiderable diftances, through its 
extenfive courfe. The line was confequently laid down upon 
fuch gtound as would afford the moft eafy junéctions, with 
paying a parcimonious regard to the expence, In fhort, this 
was confidered as the body; and the branches, hereafter to 
open into it, as the limbs which .would gratefully contribute 
to its fupport, in return for its affording a mutual intercourfe 
to thofe branches, and to countries which, without fuch 
medium, muft remain, in this refpe&t, ever difmembered. 
When that work is confidered in this light, the original 
projectors and promoters will appear in the moft elevated point 
of view: bere is room for the higheft encomiums ; but that is 
not the bufinefs of this addrefs. I mean, on this occafion, to 
inform you, that there is now an-attempt to effe& a branch to 
the town of Settle, which, though not the firft in point of time, 
may perhaps be efteemed the firft in point of utility, and in 
the weight of advantages, collectively confidered, which it 
will bring to the trunk. And that, 
_. This branch meets with the warmeft oppofition, which 
evidently merits your immediate and ferious attention. You 
will here no doubt enquire, what are the oftenfible reafons of 
this oppofition, to a work of fuch manifeft utility to a country 
abounding with lime-ftone, and perifhing with cold for want 
of coal, which this branch will happily afford? But all the 
reafons that the oppofers can produce are weak and fallacious, 
confifting of fuch ftale objections as have been, and always 
may, with equal propriety, (or rather impropriety,) be made 
to every canal, viz. Encreafing the price of provifion, infeéting 
the morals of the people, fevering inclofures, leaking of the canal, 
and injuring water-mills. Lam, however, happy in being able 
to aflure you, with the ftri€teft veracity, that not one of thefe 
has, in this cafe, any peculiar weight, though fuch objections 
ferve to miflead and alarm the ignorant; for which purpofe 
alone they were vifibly intended and artfully calculated. 
$ Thefe 
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Thefe objections, you fee, are general, and may, with equal 
force, be brought againft every branch that can ever be pro- 
pofed, and indeed againft every canal which paffes above 
ground thrqugh an inhabited country ; and, if they be allowed 
to have fufficient weight here, may, with equal reafon, put a 
total ftop to every branch which may be hereafter attempted. 
Hence too, you fee, this oppofition, if fuffered to prevail, will 
probably become a precedent to fruftrate all future branches, 
and thereby fap the very foundation upon which the grand 
project of the Leeds and Liverpool canal was formed: but I 
hope the fame noble patriotic fpirit, which furmounted every 
difficulty in that grand enterprize, will again be aroufed ; and 
that you, the proprietors thereof, will exert yourfelves, both 
in your private and corporate capacity, to overcome ever 
oppofition to thefe branches, which is only fupported by fuch 
general, falfe, and futile, allegations ; left the country fhould 
ibe intimidated from attempting any other branches, which 
‘would be a moft injurious blow to the proprietary of the grand 
‘canal, and to having a very extenfive track of country circum: 
jacent to its courfe. Let us then vigoroufly exert ourfelves in 
Tegpakt of the Settle-Branch, and thereby avert thefe confe- 
quences, fo pernicious to ourfelves and to our country. 


A PROPRIETOR. 


@,* The letters figned Aurelius, B. Eujebius, Philanthropos, 
and fevera! anonymous pieces in profe and verfe, are received, ap- 
proved, and will appear as foon as poffible. 

The Editor is much obliged to AZentor for his judicious ad+ 
vice, as well as for the other token of his friendlhip, accome 
panied with a letter, which it is prefumed may afford fome 
innocent diverfion to young readers. 





The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. 


Jan. 28. Feb.1, 4th 8th aith 14th 18th 

S$. Se Se Se Se Se Su Se Su Su Su Se Su Se 

Wheat, Red [ 42248 | 42448 | 42a48 | 42448 | 42448 | 44248 | 4448 
Ditto White | 42448 | 42448 | 42248 | 42448 tases | 44008 44248 
Rye, 2425 | 24az5 | 24az5 | 24a25 | 2q4az5 | 24425 | 24425 
Barley, — | 24827 | 24427 | 24a27 | 24428 | 24228 | 24829 | 24029 
Oats, — | 15a19|15a19| Isarg | 15a18 | 1¢a18| 14418 | 14418 








Feb, 22, Red and White Wheat, 44a48s. Rye, 244258. Barley, 
Te 


244293. Oats, 14418s, 
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Yo thé EpIToR of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


ERMIT this letter to inform you that there is coming up to town, by the **  @ 
coach, one who has lived the greateft part of his time in our neighbourhood, if, 
deed, he is not a native of this country; but of that I cannot be pofitive, neither is 
it very material, as I can, notwithftanding, give you a fufficient account of him fof 
your government, refpecting the reception and treatinent of him, having given hims 
for he never was in town before, a direction to your hoofe. His conduét in time 
pait has been, though not totally irreprehenfible, as innocent, at: lesft, as that of 
moft others. Some little complaint I have heard of his depredations in the gardenr, 
&c. of his neighbours, but yet they have been ready to acknowledge, at the fame 
time, they believed he thought no harm, It is true, he was tather wild in his youth, 
put never extravagant or gay in his drefs. Living wholly in the country, he fe ne 
potion of the amufemente of the town; but, being remarkably light of foot, he has 
not been able entirely to abfent himfelf from field diverfions, nor yet has he indulge 
himfelf in them: upon fuch occafions he has been much fought, and, when they have 
but only juft feen him, or, as it were, had him ina view, it is furprizing how the reft 
of the company have exulted, and much has been, in the words of the poet, on other 
joyous occafions, “ the clamout much of men, of boys, and dogs.”* But, though every 
body elfe has appeared highly delighted, I have caufe to believe he never enjoyed peace im 
his mind at fuch riotqus doings, for he has always endeavoured to leave themas foonas he 
could, and fometimes he has folen away and leftthem ata fault for want of his company 
But how forcible is unprofitable company ! At other times, a more fele& party have 
sempelled him to take the lead, and go greater lengths than he approved, which has 
flill been attended with uneafinefs of mind, and frequently has he been turned; but 
lately, on an occafion of that fort, he received fo fevere a check in the midft of his 
career, that it entirely put a ftop ta his progrefs in that way; and, to tell you the 
truth, is the caufe of his leaving the country at thistime. ‘Though much altered in 
that refpe&t, I believe he is ftill what may be ealled hare-brained, which I fuppote 
you will difcover before he has been long.in your company. Unatcuftomed to being 
frequently or in much company, as well as naturally timid and fhy even in the 
country, it is not to be expected he will be very loquacious at his firft coming to the 
metropolis ; nor do I expect he will ever be capabje of entettaining a very large come 
pany, but a few felect friends, I believe, will be very well {atisfied with what they 
can obtain from him, or pick out of him 3 and, tet me tell you, however unlikely 
it may feem, he will beat a roafing as well as moft ; only take this inforthation along 
with it, as he is a mere ruftic, and has indulged his appetite in the country without 
fcruple, though with fri& temperance, it may not be amifs to fill his belly with 
pudding, and perhaps a glafs of wine may not be ill-beftowed, before you try that 
experiment upon him. Of the family of the Hares you have doubtlefs heard. I have 
fome notion one of them attained to confiderable dignity in the national chutch ; but 


' the fubjeét of this letter, though of the fame name, ie not of that family, but of one 


thiore ancient ; nor d-d ever one of thefe profefs with them: not but that I lately read 
an account in tne news-papers of one of this family, who went to the place of public 
worthip in time of fervice, but 1 believe with no more devotion than fome others 
whom I have heard called ‘thorough churchmen,” from theit going, as it {soft 
likely he did, in at one door and out at the other, Though this fathily cannot boaff 
ot places or penfions from the court, they have not been totally difregarded by the 
legiflature ; the nobility and gentry having put it out of the power, as far as aéts of 
parliament with united affociations to enforee them can do it, of the fmall vulgar to 
exercife their mercilefs tempers upon them, as they wefe too apt to do. if they could 
only ex:ort from them a meai’s meat by it ; and fometimes merely for the diverfion © 
following them from place to place; and yet I believe if they were to fpeak all the 
truth, we fhould find themfelves more frequently injuted, and more wantonly perfe- 
cuted by their ptofeffed protetors, than any other men 3 and, may I not add, perhapt 
they are not alone in that pfedicament ; buts as this letter is not intended to be @ 
vehicle for political or difaffeét:d refle€tions on men and meafures, I fhall conclude 
with withing the tubjeét of it may arrive fafe at your houfe, and give your wife and. 
yourfelf as ma:h {-ti fation as it gives me pleafuze to have foch an opportunity of 
fubferibing myfelf, Yoer affectionate friend, ac. MENTOR. 
Vou. J. Bobb PO- 
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POETRY. 


An ODE on Sprix 3 written by a Youth 
at the Age of Fifteen, 


ee 
RAGRANT goddefs of the verdant 
’ fpring, ; ‘ 
With thy balmy charms infpire my 
mufe, ' 
Thy {pontaneous fweets to fing, 
Through the ambient air diffas’d. 


2. 

See! fmiling fields with verdure clad, 
And flowery gardens all around, 
Breathe odours fweet as yonder mead, 
Where variegated flowers abound. 


See! ‘th’ induftrious active bees 
Dire&t their flight fwift through the air, 
To fip the bloffoms on yon trees 
Diffufing fragrance every where. 


; 4- 
“Hark ! the lambs in every pafture bleat, 
See! how they butt! ‘then run away; 
Now, frifking, o’er the hillocks leap, 
And innocently {pend the day. 


The feather’d choir in chearful ftrains, 
Their foft vocal offerings bring ; 
* And fill the woods and rural plains 
With warbling notes to welcome 
fpring. 
OCCIDENTALIS. 


Jo THEOPHILUS and UPHALAI. 


AIL! happy pair! “tis friendfhip 
tunes the lay, 
That joys to fee this kind aufpicious day ; 
“This happy morn which crowns that 
mutual love, 
Unerring wifdom firft ordain’d above, 


Say, what inducement taught the breaft 
to move, 

The foul to Janguith, ard the heart to love? 

What native inftinét, or exterior charms, 

Firft rais’d the tumult of love's foft 
alarms? 


°T was winning piety, and fenfe conjoin'd, 
’ That fpoke the innate beauties of tbe 
mind : 
Cementing friend/h‘p alfo lent her aid, 
And crown’d the happy choke which 
prudence made. 


No bribing wealth, nor bafe defigning art, 
Urg’d on to flatter, or impell’d the heart; 
Spontaneous efforts fann’d the latent fire, 
And grace inherent fanétify’d defire, 


May Cana’s Lord attend your fteps be. 
low, 


- And fmile propitious as ye onward go 


May he, indulgent, blefs your future days, 
And tune your grateful hearts, to fing his 
praife. 


Behold, my friends! a father’s tender 
care, 

In all the bleffings which in life ye fhare: 

His goodnefs view in all you daily prove, 

And own your mercies are the gift of 
love. 


Should adverfe-providence your lives ate 
tend, 

And every fweet with fome kind bitter 
blend: 

With grateful hand the friendly cup re 
ceive, 

And drink the portion heaven referv’d to 
give, 


If poverty, or want, await you here, 

The feeling ftroke with refignation bear; 

The God, who fent them, rules their po» 
tent fway, 

And, by his prefence, {miles their frowns 
away. 


The various ills in life, you’re born te 
thare, 

Are bounteous bleffings of paternal care ; 

This each fhall own, and both with joy 
contefs, 

Nor even wih to find your trials lefs. 


Like humble penfioners, devoted ftand, 
Imploring mercies from your father’s 
hand ; ‘ 
With grareful hearts receive his kind 
upplies 5 
Nor with imparted what his love denies, 
€ 


If thus refolv’d, purfuc ycur deftin’d way, 

Nor ftop to liften what the world might 
fay : 

Let nobier thoughts your confcicus minds 
employ, ; 

And crown your interval of life with jov. 


But 








But 


if | 
Avi 
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But, a8 ye journey on, expect to find 

Thofe troubles, incident to human kind ; 

They fondly cream of happinefs in‘ vain, | 

Who. feek to find it wiuhout lofs or 
pain. a 


In mazy paths muft tread your wand’ring 
feet, | 

Where ea’e with pain, where joy with 
forrow, meet ; , 

Thefe, loving pilgrims, as ye onward 


ay 
Moft be your trials in life’s rugged way.. 


If love and harmony ye would preferve, 

Avoid, by careful fteps, that fiend, Referve; 

Let both alike with confcious pleafure 
fee ; 

A gen’rous mind, from falfe decegtion 
free. 


Let both in each, a foft companion find, 
Indulgent, tender, affable, and kind ; 

Devoid of art, let each attempt to prove, 
A greater warmth of undifi-mbled love, 


In joy, in forrow, or in pain or eafe, 

Let each alike be ftud:ous how to pleafes 
In every trial take an equal thare, =~ 
Each bear a part, and ftrive to leffen care, 


Let concord, harmony, and peaceful joy, 
Each future moment of your lives em- 


ploy ; Pee 
Thus hall you both fubftantial blifs fe- 
cure : ~ 
Ana heav’n, indulgent, choicett bleffings 
pour, 


Decrepid age fhall then with pleafure 


view 
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Deign, happy. pair, ¢” accept the fecble 


Aye Ce aro 
The pleafing theme of this aufpicious day, 
°Tis friendthip fpeak¢—if ‘ffiore the ‘can: 
declare, 
Be that the fubjeét of devoted pray’r, 
» * =" ** PHILEMON. 


The Szancu of Marpiness 


for, “the 
* Viston. . 


H O W did my youthful’ fancy glow, 

- To feize each gay delight!’ 

What joys then fprang from brilliant thew, 
Where fong or dance invite! 


On wing of fportive mirth ftill borne, 
The moments fled away : 

Diverfion’s path was trac’d ‘each mort 
To guide the trifting day. 


At length, th” attract've pleifure o'er, 
Enjoying thought ferene, 

Refle€tion fhed her rays; no mors 
I tafte the gaudy fcene, 


My fancy painted purer joys, ~ 
Unmix’d with Folly’s glare : 

By Reafon weigh'd, her gilded toys, 
Like bubbles, burft tm air, 


With eager with, to fnatch the prize ' 
Of blifs, without allay,” 

I fought the mazv path that lies’ 
Thro’ Wifdom’s lucid way. 


. 


“From what the Grecian, fages fpake,+» 


His {nowy honours, crown’d with joys~ 


anew: 

With grateful heart. furvey the trials 
paft, ' 

And hail the moment which fhall bring 
the laft. 


Diviner blifs fhall each fond brea in- 


fpire, 
And fill the foul with pure feraphic fire 5 ° 


With holy rapture, make your latter days 
Refound: the language of inteffaat praite. 


Yeur fetting fun, when lifc’s thort“day is” 
*e 


o’er, 

Shall rife unclouded, and go down no 
more; 

His genial rays fhall ev’ry care -eftroy, 

And ftamp eternal all-your tu. re joy. 


Bbb2 


Content I hop’ to find ; ** 
And Plato’s fhade with 2eal invoke,” 
To guide an untaught mind. * 
e > Tat! om we 
His maxims glow with Virtue's fire 3.’ 
* Sublime in every thongtit! ? 
Of who can read, atid ‘not afpite 
To teach the morals taught? 


But Plato, in his daring flight, 
Liké the bolteagle foartt 5 
His thoughts, reptete with dazzling light, 
© In vain my view explores. 


The Stoie’s precepts-next J try*d i: .* 
On ev ry pageintent : ’ 
Trufting to meet th’ aufpicious guide; 
Who leads to: fweet content. 


But can their boafted powers aught 
Of happinefs bettow ? 
Where fame inftead of blifs%is fought 5 
Pain decm’avan unteit woe.- 
Shall 
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Shall focial feeling: meet ‘difprace When, lo! @ voice in ambient ale 
In Apathy’s chill reign? - Diffus'd its heav’nly founds s 
foft Compaffion yield her place - In full attention bent to hear, 
In Virtue’s lovely train ? My heart with rapture bounds! 
For beings of other fphege A radiant form breaks on my fight! 
Their dogtrines feem defign'd 5 ith awful beauty mild : “ 
Their pompous Sage, a fiction fair, - And, thedding round foft beams of light, 
Unfuiting human-kind, Thus fpoke, and gently fmil'd, 
Then Epicusus’ fyftem charm’d, Vain is thy fearch of blifs complete 
Deriv’d from Nature's fource 5 In life’s tempeftuous fcene, 
And Stoic wifdom’s quite difarm’d Nor hope a Salting joy to micet, 
By pleafure’s foothing force, And each new day ferene, 
How. tempting thews the with’d abode, § Thy tow’ring wifhes learn to guide ; 
“In Pleafure’s fair domain ! Enjoy each fmiling hour: 
Flow'ss ftrew the paths ; but in each road §Reftrain wild Paffion’s furious tides 
Suil lurks {wift-footed Pain, Beware of Love's foft pow’r. 
/ 
Unfeen, the waits our eager pace, Of knowledge glean the fcatter’d ftores . 
Amid the rofeate bower : May beft thy talents fuit : 
Untir’d_purfues her cruel chace 5 Her feeds produce unfading flowers, 
And blafts each blooming flower. And Wifdom’s golden fruit, 
Speedful the throws the deadly dart, - If frowns of fortune be thy fate, 
Pointed with pungent Care: Exert a noble ftrife : 
Still fingling out th’ enraptur’d heart, Deferve her gifts, defpife her hate ; 
To wound with keen defpair! While worth adorns thy life, 
From fruitlefs fearch new doubts arofe, Let no falfe lights thy mind deceive; 
And fill’d my penfive breaft ; _. With virtue arm thy breaft : 
Till weary’d thought indulg'd repofe, Humbly refign’d, in calmnefs leave 
And foftly funk: to ret. To Providence the reft. 





To the Entror of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 

EARLY atthe time I received. the fifth number of the Monthly Ledger, in 
which was inferted the prices of wheat for. forty years laft paft, I found by me 
a fpecification of the grain exported from December 25, 3735, to December the 

asth, 1736, from the foveral ports.in England, with the bounty paid thereon ; 
whereof is at foot; which led me to examine the price wheat was then at: the average 
whereof, for the year 1736, Ifee was only thisty thillings a quarter ; and, the yeare 
following, except part of the year go, lefs and lefs. Notwithftanding the prodigious 
annual export, the merciful unmerited bounty of heaven has not been fignally withe 
held any year; and many thovfanes of acres of land, in various parts of the 
Ringdom, have been inelofed, improved, and made good wheat land, abunzzatly more, 
3x my opinion, ‘than has been laid down for tke growth of hay and oats, for the majn- 
tenance of. additional hogles, to fapport inereafing luxury ; no fmall quantity of the 
Jattes, i, e. oats, being annually imported. ‘The fkill of the occupiers of land, I pre- 
fume, it willbe allowed, is in no refpe inferior. now to what it was, but the revirle; 
and that fince: the year 1764, during which period there have been no exposts, the 
price thould be {o exorbitantly high, is to me inconceivable. It would therefoie give 
gnc fome fatisfaction, if any of the judicious correfpondents with the Editor of the 
Monthly Ledger could affign an adequate rcafon,—T wo thirds of the landlords, from 
the great increafe of their expences in life, have indeed advanced the rents of their 
tenants to a high pitch ; to fupport which, and their own as great additional extra~ 
wagance, renders it almoft a matter of neceflity ; from no other fource can I derive it, 


But to think and. fee wha: the poor bone lavouscrs, with large families, Suffer ‘7 
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em 


unt, is onsianl whofe utmbtt efforts, in the weeks, will fcarcely pracure 
opm Fe. the fingle article of wheat for bread. “/ compere! ! O mores! 
tb, 37, 3774 


GRAIN exported from December 25, 1735: to December 25, 1736. . 


PORTS, 
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Barnftable 
Barwick 
8 end Chey 
Bridlington 
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Chiebefter 
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Barley 
Malt 
Oatmeal 
Rye 
Wheat 
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| A Mergorotocican DIARY ofthe WeatTueR, 
For January, 1774. 

Therm. Weather 

Bar.| lo. | hi. 

1\N.W. frethilz9 5.136 |38 {Clear and frofty. 

2\N. freth]|z9;%|35 |36 |Frofty, night fnow. 

3|N. frethliz9,°.134 |40 |Frofty, clear. 

WwW. littlelz9,%135 1354|Afternoon thaw. 
342142 |Froft lat night. 
.W. ° _ littlellzg%138 143 JA thaw and | heavy rain. 

.W. frethii29,5138 |45 |Foggy and rain. 
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IN. littleiz8,2.138 |42 [Severe froft.. 
g\N. freth}29;°}38 139 Snow and rain. 
10|N.E. little|28.4137 |38 Froft and clear. 
' yl “ - ae 29 fo 36 136 ee froft, 
12|N.E. ittlel]29,5;135 140 {Ditto 
13|N.E. liteleliz9 4,136 |44 |Foggy and mild thaw. 
4 14S. flrong|}:8 <l41 148 [Cloudy and flight rain. 
“15|W. frefhliz95|43. [44 Slight rain, intervals fun-fhine. 


H29145 148 Intervals fun-fhine. 


17|W. —-violentiizg [48 |52 |Conftant rain. 
~18\N, ftronglzg;3,\46 |47 |Snow and froft. 

19|W. lictlellzg 5138 -|44 |Profty clear day. 
20\E.N.E. — frethilz9,7.136 |38 |Ditto. 

21\E. frethliz9 :°.|35 |42 |Ditto. 

22/K. littleli29 138 |39 [Afternoon rain. 

23|W. frethij30;" 139 |42 |Slight rain, evening froft. 


o28;° (38 [42 [Slight rain, 
W129 4]39 |41 |Frofty day, evening rain. 
Frotty air. 

27\W.S W. Rrongllzg 444 145 |Rain, intervals fair. 
23|S.W. frethlizg 143 |44 [Slight rain, 

~ 29|S.W. frefhiizg;* |42 |+4 |Poggy. 

29 6139 |40-|Proity clear day. 

29 2.13621 40 | Ditto. 
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LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HE example of a bee, which does not corifine itfelf to 

any one particular flower, but indifcriminately extras 
its honey from them all, is well applied by one of the moft 
fenfible, and leaft whimfical, of all the Greek mofalifts, to 
purfuits after knowledge; in which he recommends variety, 
in imitation of the little induftrious animal. The advice is by 
no means contemptible, as a moderate knowledge of the fciences 
in general is more ornamental and ufeful than a perfect ace. 
quaintance with any fingle branch, to the total exclufion of 
the reft. Nothing is better calculated to eradicate private 
prejudices than a general view ; nor is any thing more apt to 
engender them than a peculiar ‘attachment. Every {cience has 
fome excellence to recommend it, but the mind ought * not to 
be wedded to one alone. 

The ftudy of the MarHema tics is a fine field to expatiate 
in, for the enlargement of ideas. An acquaintance with this fci- 
ence (the aftronomic part in particular) refembles a voyage inte 
another world. It furnifhes ideas fo eccentric from the come 
mon circle of underftanding, as to impart to a ftudent therein, 
as it were, a fecond foul. “fo vulgar minds the earth we in- . 

Vout. I. Cec habit 
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habit feems the principal {pot on which the Deity has 
beftowed his care; and the tenants of it the only beings to 
whom he has communicated life. The fun and moon appear 
their lamps alone, and the ftars the twinkling ornaments to 
the dome of their habitation. Aftronomy banifhes fuch con- 
fined and felfifh notions. The mathematician difcovers fyftem 
upon fyftem, and world upon world. With reafon for his 
guide. he naturally concludes that the glittering ftars, his 
imple neighbour fondly imagines to belong to this globe of 
earth, are nothing to us, but that they are the fouls and centers 
of other fyftems, to give light, and heat, and vegetation, and 
motion, to animals, and plants, and trees, in other fpheres, 
He meafures the diftances of the heavenly bodies, and afcer. 
tains their magnitudes and revolutions, (which bear a pro- 
pertion to their diftances,) by operations, demonftrable to at- 
tention, but out of the reach of common apprehenfion. By 
the doétrine of parallax (a do€trine that may be conceived by 
a traveller, who fees hills, and trees, and houfes, keep pace 
with, cr recede from, him, as he pafles along, according to 


their different diftances) he is informed of the fecrets‘of other, 


worlds. In a word, he has the laws of the celeftial choir 
expofed before him, nor ftops his refearches till he arrives at 
the origin of motion in the feveral fyftems, the great arcanum 
of aftronomy, which, with its wonderful prefervation, he in 
vain ftretches his thoughts to account for from mathematical 
‘affumptions, and is forced to refolve into the immediate agency 
of divine power. Every part of this fcience merits the atten- 
tion of a philofopher, for its certainty and curious difcoveries. 
It was an ill-judged compliment, both to mathematics and to 


our nation, paid by Pruffia’s monarch, when he {aid he left the : 


fcience to a réve-creux d’Anglois, fome empty dreamer of am 
Englifhman. He little cared for the height of mount St. Cathe- 
rine *' in the moon, becaufe he could not make a rampart of it 
againft the enemy ; and as little for. the extraordinary ftature 
of an ordinary-fized inhabitant of the planet Jupiter *, dif- 
covered by arguments on the pupil of his eye, becaufe he could 
not procure a regiment of them to fend againft the Auftrians. 
He keeps himfelf, he tells his correfpondent Voltaire, in the 
fame letter, to the planet he inhabits: he does well, if fo it 
pleafes him; and he will do {till better if he always fupports 
the rights of his crown with as little deftru@ion to the in- 
habitants of that planet as poffible. We have feen what 
progrefs the mathematician makes in other worlds; now turn 

we 


* See an account of thefe pretty fancies in Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary. 


& 
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we to the reverfe of his chara&ter, and view how well he ac- 
quits himfelf in this, A mere mathematician is a being, per- 
haps, one of the moft infipid and comic in life. Abforbed in 
his one ftudy, he flights and neglets every other, as beneath 
the dignity of his favourite fcience and his own regard. His 
eonverfation is unentertaining and difagréeeable; his deport- 

ment uncouth and fingular. 
The ftudy of the LANGUAGES comes more within the circle 
of common life than the mathematics, though it be certainly 
an inferior purfuit. Learning words, as it has been called, 
may be looked on, as trifling and pedantic, but it has its ex- 
cellemee, as being a good exercife of the ideas, a fpecies of 
metaphyfics, and the foundation of the Belles Lettres. No 
great progrefs in polite literature can be made without it. The 
different manner of arranging ideas at different times and in 
‘different nations, the variety of drefles they wear in different 
minds, area kind of mental mafquerade, of fervice in fpecula- 
tion, The more lights we view our fubjects in, the clearer 
are our conceptions of them; the more languages we acquire, 
the more lights we are enabled to view them in. To tafte the 
beauties of fancy, in perfection, in poetical and rhetorical 
ornaments of writinz, a knowledge of language is neceflary ; 
a view which is nearly connected with real tafte, and no mean 
accomplifhment to a gentleman. It is likewife worthy .obfer- 
vation, that thofe who are ignorant of every tongue but their 
own cannot well exprefs themfelves in their own. Confined 
to their native manner, they are excluded from the benefit of 
choice in’ words, and in thé arrangement and difpofition of 
thofe words. There are certain energetic modes of expreffion, 
certain beauties of found, and certain tran{pofitions of words, 
peculiar toevery nation, the fpirit of which may be fometimes 
happily transfufed into foreign tongues, and add to them grace, 
power, and an air of novelty, to enliven an attention that is 
dead to common founds and vulgar ideas. ‘The principal ex- 
ception that has’been made on this head, is too great a reve- 
rence for the learned languages, as they are generally called, 
which have been complimented, together with their authors, 
as complete ftandards for modern imitation. It is true they 
had their Horace and their Cicero; genius and judgemene, 
correctnefs and elegance, combined, in a few of their writers ; 
but, if we take a general view of the ancients, candour will 
oblige us to confefs, that there has been too great a partiality 
fhewn them, fince every fpecies of good writing among them 
can be contrafted with performances at leat equally good 
amongit us, and the arts are in much greater perfect.on, 
However, their reverences ought not to be robbed of the pra‘: 
Ccc2 that 
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that is due to undoubted originality, which they may certainly 
‘challenge as their right, and that refpe& which is paid to 
mafters and teachers. A greater fhare of commendation cannot 
be given them on account of the original nonfenfe and un- 
meaning paflages difperfed among their beauties. The prin- 
cipal reafon why they may crave our attention is, that they 
are curious monuments of antiquity, and difplay a diverfity 
of manners, notions, and thoughts, from what we now ex. 
perience; a contraft with which, as it fuggefts a comparative 
judgement, exercifes and afifts the underitanding——We 
may, it is allowed, read them in Englifh ; but tranflations 
greatly ftrip them of their originality. 

Poetry is another fcience, or art, which is apt to lead 
aftray, from the paths of common fenfe and common propriety, 
thofe who dedicate too large a portion of time to the mufes: 
Infpiration and madnefs are efteemed congenial. But, fmitten 
with the excellence of his favourite metaphyfics, Locke feems 
to have fhewn himfelf too great a foe to this harmlefs paftime, 
jn his remarks on education. If it be allowed that an exclufive 
attention to it infpires its devotees with wild caprices; meta- 
phyfics have done the fame. All that was neceflary to be 
obferved, is, that extremes are dangerous. Its wanderings 
apart, we will venture to pronounce it a delicate, agreeable, 
and liberal, accomplifhment. For the fake of imitative beauty in 
morality, every fpecies of ornament merits cultivation, A mind 
that is adorned with beautiful, congruous, and harmonious 
ideas, will, it is prefumed, be beft prepared for moral beauty 
and order. ‘The external ornaments of drefs itfelf, which have 
a lefs intimate connection with mental endowments, are a fort 
of diftant memento to the wearer to confult propriety and de- 
corum in his actions. No decoration of art or {cience is ill- 
beftowed to adorn human nature. Like the rich ore, it con- 
tains much hidden worth; but it requires {kill and care to 
cultivate it. It muft be purified and rcfined by fentiment, and 
ftamped into price by virtue.—Dr. Langhorne bas an appofite 
and elegant paflage (which has been judicioufly {elected by the 
critics) on the fubje@t of poetical follics, warmly inveighing 
againft reflections on thofe human frailties which are the refult 
of genius : the good-natured reader will review it with pleafure 
and fatisfaction. Speaking of Mr. Collins, an unfortunate 
poet, he makes the following remarks. ‘* The enthufiafm of 
poetry, like that of religion, has frequently a powerful in- 
fluence on the conduct of life; and either throws it into the 
retreat of uniform obfcurity, or marks it with irregularities 
that lead to mifery and difquiet. The gifts of imagination 

bring 
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. bring the heavieft tak on the vigilance of reafon ; and to bear 


thofe faculties with unerring rectitude, or invariable. propriety, 
requires 2 degree of firmnefs and of cool attention, which does 
not always attend the higher gifts of the mind. Yet, difficult 
as nature herfelf feems to have rendered the tafk of regularity 
to genius, it is the fupreme confolation of dulnefs and of folly 
to point, with Gothic triumph, to thofe excefles which are the 
overflowings of faculties they never enjoyed. Perfe@ly un- 
confcious that they are indebted to their ftupidity for the con- 
fiftency of their conduct, they plume themfelves on an imagi- 


‘nary virtue, which has its origin in what is really their dif- 





race. Let fuch, if fuch dare approach the fhrine of 

OLLINS, withdraw to a refpectful diftance ; and, fhould they 
behold the ruins of genius, or the weaknefs of an exalted mind, 
let them be taught to ]ament that Nature has left the nobleft 
of her works imperfect.” Were there no reafon in what 
the doctor has here advanced, the quotation is to be admired 
for its {pirit and elegance : but there is likewife a deal of juftice 
in his remarks. Neverthelefs, fince the world is, in general, 
more inclined’to cenfure than praife, it is the part of prudence 
to guard againft that intemperance in mental purfuits which 
may expofe the ftudent to the hazard of a mercilefs reception, 
or throw him on a precarious generofity he may not hope to 
find. We all of us need the advice of a Mentor in our 
turns. 

History and Eruics, which are collateral branches, the 
ene relating what man is, the other teaching what he ought to 
be, cannot be faid to diftort from the paths of propriety, at the 
fame time that they afford much inftruction. Hiftory promotes 
the knowledge of human nature in a particular manner, and 
ethics enlarge the ideas and refine the mind. Under this head, 
fenfible, ingenious novels, which are founded in nature, well 
deferve to be ranked. They are improvements on common 
life and common fenfe, and to the generality more amufing 
than true hiftory, the author having it in his power to make 
his charaSers as various and as entertaining as he pleafes, pro- 
vided he keep to real life, without an impeachment of his 
judgement. Many novels are juftly cenfured, as turning the 
brains of weak readers with idle romantic notions, fitted for 
fome fairy land, but not current in that we inhabit: but thefe 
are not what I mean. ‘The novels of Le Sage, Fielding, and 
Smollett, are not liable to this obje@tion : in them the pencil 
of nature and diétates of prudence are united. The mof 
Ignorant goffip that lives, one that cannot read, has fome fhare 
of hiftory and ethics to inform her mind. In her daily converfe 

with 
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with her companions fhe hears leCtures of biography and 
morality, to inftru&.her in the manners of the world, and 
reaps fome benefit from her intercourfe with them, though fhe 
has not the ability of always forming juft conclufions. Yet, 
uninformed as fhe is, what advantage has fhe over thofe who 
are banifhed from human fociety ! A wild yputh of the woods, 
could he underftand her obfervations and her ftories, would 


admire her as a prodigy.—Mathematics, and mofic, and ~ 


poetry, however agreeable in themfelves, may with more pro- 

priety be omitted than hiftory and ethics, as lefs neceflary toa 

man of the world, and more productive of extravagations. 
‘NaturAt History is a very improving branch of philo. 


fophy, which gives a high idea of the works of nature and its: 


Author, and deferving of cultivation for its ufefulnefs ; but it 
has been generally deemed a dry ftudy, (to ufe a common exe 
preffion,) which men of brilliant parts, of wit, or elegance in 
tafte, are not particularly captivated with. It has a tenden 

(like the mathematics) to render its devotees fingular, dull 
and philofophic; which is not admired by the general tafte, 
It is good, in purfuits of fo grave a kind, to counteract their 
influence on the temper by an intermixture of more fprightly 
‘and chearful amufements, the enlivening fallies of company 
and converfation, and the literary produGiions of wit and 


humour. An attachment to a favourite ftudy infenfibly fteals 


on the ftudent. He is led away a captive before he is aware 
that he is even in danger of a furprife. 

Puysic and phyficians have undergone, from different pens, 
both praife and cenfure. Wit and pleafantry have been paffed 
on the {cience from earlieft times *, as if it tended rather to 
amufe than cure. If we take a middle road in this debate, I 
‘am of opinion, we fhall not ftray widely from the truth, by 
neither attributing to it a magic power of triumphing over 
nature and her Jaws, and refcuing a fubjeét from the arms of. 
death when the ftamina of life are wafted and broken, as fome 
have done, nor, with others, denying it to poffefs any virtue 
at all. A fuppofition that it has no efficacy may thus be anf- 
wered. Are there not drugs which contain properties fo hes, 
as to ftop the current of life? have not poifons this efficacy! 
Why then, from the fame principles, may we not grant a 
power in other medicines of affifting nature and healing? I 
know that it is as much more dificult to cure than kill, as it 
is to make than to deftroy ; but difficulty does not imply im- 
pofibility. Diforders that are merely Jocal, where a general 
weaknefs of the patient is not found, to counteraét the phy‘i- 

cian’s 

* —— Medicus enim nihil aliud eft quam animi confolatio. 
Ap. PETRON. 
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cian’s endeavours, are particularly a proper fubje& for phyfic. 
A trifling obftruction, or a trifling infirmity, of a very incon- 
fiderable proportion of the human fyftem, like a defect in one 
fingle tooth in one of the wheels of a watgh or clock, may be. 
fuficient to caufe a general ftagnation of motion, where the 
{kill of an artift would communicate frefh life and vigour to 
the whole machine, But a proper conduét of the non-naturals 
(abfurdly fo called, as my friend Triftram obferves) is a point 
more eflential to health, and an improper condu& of them 
more deftructive of it, than any influence derived from medi- 
cine. ‘Trees and plants go through the bufinefs of vegetation 
with fewer maladies than man, becaufe they are not endued 
with reafon, to lead them ajftrays or otherwife, becaufe they 
deviate not from the principles on which they are conftructed. 
They have their difeafes, but not in fuch abundance as the 
human race. What odium is thrown on the fcience is 
brought dn it by the extreme fancifulnefs of valetudinarians. 
Every malady they read of, by an attention to fyftem, they are 
apt to think they themfelves labour under; and every remedy 
they hear of they imagine will work a miracle. 

Though the fciences themfelves have nothing exceptionable 
in them, many of the profeflors of them, by their feveral 
follies of intemperance and caprice, have brought a kind of 
odium and difgrace on them to vulgar minds, which fhould 
not, in juftice, difhonour the caufe of learning. Thefe dif- 
advantages are particularly obferved to accrue from an exclufive 
attention to the converfation of the dead, and a want of general 
tafte. There are coquets in literature. In purfuit of higher 
endowments, men of letters have been feen to fet. afide all 
regard to common propriety, and to acquire particularities in 
manners and converfation, which expofe them to the ridicule 
of ignorance. ‘This very age has given us an eminent inftance 
of fuch an unfortunate metamorphofis ; a learned, fubtle, and 
ingenious, philofopher, (my reader will eafily guefs whom 
intend,) who has dedicated his life to the acquifition of know- 
ledge, and ftored his mind with whims in as great abundance 
as new fterling ideas ; one who has conducted his readers along 
the paths of knowledge, and has himfelf, like the verieft child, 
needed the tuition of a gouvernante in the common affairs of 
life; a man who has ftudied himfelf into a million of oddities ; 
fancies the whole world in a plot againft him; fhuns human 
converfe, and flies to wilds and mountains ; and, what is worfe 
than all, has acquired, with fome, the character of a miian- 
thropift. Such a farrago of knowledge is a greater misfortune 
to the poffeffor than the fimplicity of nature and primitive ig- 
norance,. 

Not 
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Not the manners only, but likewife the look and geftures 
of a man, are atffeéted by the habit of the mind. The cons 
dition of a fervant (I do not mean thofe pampered footmen 
who are fmiled on. by their indulgent miftrefles) contracts the 
mufcles to humble look and fhrinking fervility, and chills the 
genial current of the blood. The young nobleman has a 
generous and pleafing impudence in his countenance, a gaiety 
which proclaims no care within, and (till he is wafted by 
nocturnal! revels) a fleek and untarnifhed face. The mifer 
wears a mafk of caution, watches your every motion, and flinks 
about as if he had a thoufand thieves in ambufh for his treafure, 
The peafant prefents an uniform dulnefs, his face inclining to 
the earth he cultivates: in the one face he ‘has from Nature, 
(for art lends others a variety,) you fee all the fimplicity of our 
Yorefathers who lived on acorns. The ftudent, amongft the 
numerous variety of character, has his turn of mind externally 
exprefled, a peculiar badge conferred on him by the Mufes, to 
mark him fer their own: gravity in afpe&, folemnity of air, 
extreme confidence or extreme timidity, abfence of thought, a 
load of politenefs or none at all, inattention to the minutia of 
life and behaviour, great loquacity or total filence, and a 
fingular refult of the whole, frequently tinétured with fome 
philofophy of drefs, an uncouth or flovenly coat, the livery of the- 

ufes. 

Were all men philofophers, or were there no fuch thing as 
general tafte, thefe foibles would be immaterial. But the 
{cholar is to take notice that he has not the privilege of other 
culprits when arraigned, a trial by his peers: his judges and 
jury are compofed of the many, who make no allowance for 
{cholaftic whim, and will not compile a f{pecial code of laws to 
try a particular fet of men. 

Knowledge is, or ought to be, an ornament; but, if common 
propriety is the price that is paid for it, it will, by the world, 
be deemed, at beft, but an exchange not worth the trouble of 
making. Notwithftanding, it argues a want of judgement 
to attribute that as a fault to learning which is chargeable only 


to human weaknefs; and’none but a fimple man will thelter. - 


his contempt for erudition under fo pitiful a pretext, 


For 
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For te MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Quam male confuefcit, quam fe parat ille cruori, 
Impius, humano, vituli qui guttura cultro 
Rumpit, et immotas prabet mugitibus aures! 


Ovip. Met. XV. 463. 


T is related of a certain Perfian monarch, who was fufpici- 

ous of human frailty, that he affigned it as the particular 
bufinefs of one of his officers to remind him every day that he 
was but a man. A memento of this kind, on the fubje& of 
cruelty, as it is continually exercifed, is equally feafonable 
and neceflary. However ftale the fubjeé&t, and however trite 
reflections on it may appear, yet fuch is its atrocity, and fo 
frequent are the examples of it, to awake the fympathy of 
nature, that a repeated abhorrence of it, far from difgufting, 
muft foothe and confole every breaft that is not fteeied” by 
brutality or cuftom. It is a theme that ought to be repeated 
till the practice of it is loft in precepts. 

It may be obferved of crimes, in general, againft the perfons 
or interefts of our brother tenants of the earth, that the great 
circumftance which conftitutes them crimes is the pain,‘ of 
lofs, in fome form or other, which they occafion thofe the 
offending party has injured. Is one man hurt by another in 
his perfon, the harm he receives comes under the notion of 
pain. Does he futfer by flander and calumny, the injury he 
fuftains is alfo pain, the mind the feat of it. Every f{pecies of 
injury that can be named terminates in pain. To be the au- 
thor of pain to another is to exercife cruelty. Cruelty, in 
confequence, (without the fophiftry of logic) is the effence of 
crimes ; and, in proportion as it is cruelty in the higheft or 
loweft degree, it is the greateft or leaft of crimes. 

‘To inveigh againft cruelty to our own fpecies is, we will 
hope, utterly needlefs, as that is univerfally efteemed a crime :- 
for though there have been infernals in the human form, who 
have taken delight in this moft unnatural of all difpofitions, 
yet an abhorrence of it is too general to require a particular 
cenfure. But man is not the only creature that came forth 
from the hands of the univerfal Parent. The fame benign 
Being, that created him, formed alfo the race of brutes, and 
endued them with fenfations of pleafure and pain, as well as 
man. His care is extended to them equally with the nobleft 
of his works, He has provided them fogd and clothing, for 
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remedies againft cold and want: and the arms he has given 
them are a tacit indication that they are not made to fuffer, 
It is a more unnatural action to injure a being of our own 
fpecies, but it is not more cruel, than to harma brute. The 
fame pain is fomewhere fuftained, and creation equally groans, 
be man or beaft its fubje&. It fignifies little but to the fufferer 
who is the fufferer. “There is but one Parent of all, and it is 
immaterial which of his works we violate. 

_ Whether or not Nature defigned the brute creation for the 
food of man, has been an enquiry fuggefted by tendernefs, 
Every thing confidered, it appears more than probable fhe did 
for the following ‘reafons : the practice is univerfal throughou; 
the whole creation: as animals have no anticipating forethought, 
the term of their fuffering is limited to the moment of lotin 
their life*: and, thirdly, provided needlefs cruelty be not 
inflicted, it is not vaftly material whether they linger under 
the confli€ts of nature, or fpeedily lofe their exiftence by the 
hand of man, But whether this be the cafe or not, certainly, 
after they have clothed us with their wool, and fed us with 
their milk, it is indeed the act of a heart more than barbarian 
to aggravate their fufferings with the fmalleft addition of un- 
necefiary cruelty, when their life is going to be poured forth, 
to fupport the life of man. He that can augment their pains 
when this their laft, their greateft, inftance of fervice is at 


hand, by fupplying our wants, and adminiftering to our: 


Juxury, even in death +, is a blot in the productions of nature, 
and a reproach to humanity. 

That needlefs torment inflicted on thefe poor animals is not 
rare, every day’s obfervation will inform us. The minifters 
of flaughter are continually exhibiting fcenes of cruelty in the 
ftreets. Not content with exercifing their defpicable power 
over them, in compliance with the iniquity of the times, ay 
wantonly beat and bruife, teaze and fcare, them, that a fen 
of their approaching mifery may be awakened, and they may 
feel themfelves die, as an imperial monfter expreffed himfelf.— 
Is crime ideal? or is. crueity not a crime? Is man a being of 

- exquitite 
* The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reafon, would he {kip and play ? 
Picas’d to the laft, he crops the flow’ry food, 
And licks the hand juft rais’d to fhed his blood. 
Effay on Man, ep. t- 


+ Quid meruiftis, oves, placidum pecus? &c. 
Quid meruere boves, animal fine fraude dolifque, 
Innocuum, fimplex, natum tolerare labores? &c. 
Ovip. Metam. 
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exqufite yregne and are brutes but pofts?—But we will 
hope, for the credit of the human race, that fuch wantonnefs 
is to be attributed to want of thought, or to a point of curiofity, 
to obferve the effets of their cruelty on the fuffering animal. 
Either motive is at beft a lame excufe, and will not diminifh 
one jot of the pain inflicted; but they are both more tolerable 
than genuine cruelty, for cruelty’s fake. . Ignorance and ins 
attention are not the worft of pleas for an offence; but they 
are poor balm for bleeding wounds and fores. 

It is worthy of notice, that many, who are fcrupulons of 
their conduct in general refpects, are betrayed into this vice, 
and infenfible of the guilt of it, as well as the lawlefs rabble, 
Some there are who fuperttitioufly regard the moft flight and 
infignificant ceremonies of religion, and violate its greateft 
moral duty, by a breach of the firft law of nature, tendernefs to 
the beings around them. ‘This is a. true criterion of a narrow 
foul, which knows no law but that of initinét or cuftom, 
Would it be believed, (but whether it be credited, or not, it 
is equally a truth,) that there have been profeilors of more 
than ordinary fanétity, who, when reproached for cruelty to a 
beaft without a caufe, have alledged in excufe that the beaft 
was a vermine, and not a Chriftian ? or will it not be thought 
that the beaft which fuffered was the better Chriftian of the 
two? 

Counterfeit goodnefs has been too much obtruded on the 
world for real, and fupplanted it. Men have made virtues out 
of the bafeft materials, and neglected their trueft. effencs.: 
hypocrify and cruelty have been known to ufurp the feat of 
fincerity and univerfal benevolence. It is nothing uncommon 
to fee worthlefs mifcreants make a point of not burning a fcrap 
of paper with the name of God infcribed on it, and erafing 
from ‘their hearts every-law he has engraven there by. his 

nger. 

The name of blafphemy raifes a horror where acts of atro- 
cious cruelty would not be regarded, though really to blaf- 
pheme is almoft an impofibility for any one but an idiot. 
Idle words have been termed blafphemy againtt a Being that is 
not capable of fuffering, where nothing more than an offence 
to man could ever be intended by them. ‘The heart of man 
is not, cannot be, fo vile as to blaipheme. Acquit him of 
lunacy, and you acquit him of blafphemy. If there be blaf- 
phemy, it coniifts in aétion. God is paffible only in his 
creatures. i ; i ) 

Cuftom bears down all refiftance like a torrent: its influe 
€nce is unbounded. ‘To.cuftom and a familiarity with cruelty 
muft be attributed the reigning inditference for it: on which 
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account an abhorrence of it fhould be the leffon of earlieft 
youth. Such a leflon comprizes a more extenfive circle of 
morality than appears to fuperficial obfervation. Brutes would 
not be the only objects of its chearing influence: man would 
fhare it in a variety of forms. An abhorrence of cruelty is a 
firm foundation for numberlefs virtues, whofe connection with 
it is too remote to be readily feen. 

Hiftory informs us that cruelty to animals was more than 
barely cenfured in Greece. The court of Areopagus expelled 
one of its members for inhumanly denying fhe!ter in his bofom 
to a bird that fought an afylum there from the talons of its 
purfuer—a little circumftance big with fentiment and hu- 
manity. Even Jaws were enacted to punifh cruel treatment of 
them, greatly to the credit of the legiflators who compofed 
them. Were it eafy to imitate them, and enforce fuch lews, 
the example well deferves attention. But, I fear, the only law, 
of fufficient vigour to work a prevention, muft be contained in 
early impreffions on minds that are as yet unformed, by a re- 
prefentation of it in all its blacknefs. 

Particular arguments againit cruelty are almoft an infult on 
a reader’s feelings. The firft and greateft argument has its 
refidence in the breaft, and needs not the pump of rhetoric to 
enforce it, being dictated by the filent voice of Nature. The 
tender cries of pain are her eloquent diffuafives from cruelty ; 
and he that is infenfible to their power deferves not the name 
of aman. He renounces his privilege of fuperiority, which the 
exercife of virtue alone can confer, and is himfelf become a 
tyger, though he retain the human form. 

Many there are who cannot feel the weight of this filent 
argument. ‘To fuch muft be repeated, in words, the injuftice, 
meannefs, and atrocity of this vice. 

It is unjuft ; as we have no right to make any being what- 
ever, whether man or beaft, unhappy. Beafts, as well as 
gnen, while they live, have an indifputable title to that fhare of 
felicity which Nature has reached forth to them and tacitly 
allowed them. ‘To deprive them of this, is to rob them of 
their due: it is a violation of her law, and an a& of injuftice 
that.no argument can vindicate. If we can avail pes ae of 
the fuperior ftrength of fome of them, in labouring and carry- 
ing burdens, the fmalleft return we can make is to treat them 
with humanity. We are, in fome meafure, obliged to them 
for their labour, and gratitude may be urged as a plea for ten- 
dernefs in our treatment of them. They are joint-tenants with 
us of this capacious globe, and have a title to the grafs of the 
field for their fupport, without incurring a debt to " ery 
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food. It is provided for them as much as any of the neceffaries 
of life are beftowed on us; it will alfo grow up fpontaneoufly 
for their ufe, without the aid of cultivation. Hence we have 
no claim .at all on them, but are (if 1 am allowed the ex- 
preffion) in their debt for the fervices they render us. 

Cruclty is mean; becaufe the produce of a narrow mind, 
Men are cruel where there is an incapacity of returning the 
injury. ‘To doan injury, only becaufe they have power to do 
it, is a breach of generofity that marks a daftard foul: it is 
exercifing a contemptible tyranny over an inferior, which is the 
reverfe of greatnefs. It argues a weaknefs, to be fo intoxicated 
with a {mali degree of power, as to betray the little command 
they have over their paffions and actions. To injure a man is 
unnatural ; to injure a brute is ungenerous. ‘The inability of 
a brute to foil the fuperior cunning of man is an additional 
argument for treating it with tendernefs. It is doubly a crime 
to hurt the innocent and defencelefs; a breach of generofity 
and of humanity. True magnanimity is never tinctured with 
cruelty, nor can be found in company with it. The moft 
generous and noble-fpirited commander is ever the moft come 
paflionate to the yielding foe. 

Cruelty is an atrocious crime ; as (to fpeak comprehenfively) 
it is the bafis of all crinres. The breaft that is untinétured 
with cruelty is prepared for every virtue: and the heart that 
cherifhes it is a feat for every vice. There is no violation 

reater, becaufe there is no injury that is not reducible to it. 
All that is defirable in iife, and worthy our thoughts, is virtue 
and pleafure; and all we have to fhun is vice and pain. To 
infli& pain is confequently to thwart the bufinefs of life, and 
to defeat the end of exiftence. 

What has been advanced will to fome, whofe minds are 
moulded by cuftom, not refined by fentiment, be regarded as 
the idle declamation of a fchool: but every word is regiftered 
in the court of Reafon. Cuftom is variable, and has authorized 
the moft flagitious crimes: Reafon is uniform and ever the 
fame; the patron of fubftantial virtuc, and unmafker of fan- 
taftic form. 





To the EnrtorR of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The foul, that feels for others woe, 
From heaven its origin doth fhew. ANON. 


E that doth good to his fellow creatures, according to 
» the means with which he is enabled, is a good man, 
and practices active. religion and virtue; but the.man, how- 


ever 
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ever fcrupulous and tenacious he may appear of maintaining 
the exterior forms of virtue, that doth not fhare, amonett his 
fellow-creatures in diftrefs, the bounties of heaven difpenfed to 
him, is fit only for the unfocial limits of a monaftery. 

The occafions of making ourfelves happy, by relieving 
others, are numberlefs, and feem particularly adapted to diffufe 
happinefs more generally amongft mankind. If affluence and 
independence could univerfally exift, the benevolent would 
not experience the inexprefible pleafure of relieving the needy, 
neither could there exift that grateful fatisfaGtion which modeft 
indigence ever feels from well-timed fuccour. 

In this city, however, there is no probability that thefe 
caufes of mutual pleafure will ever be removed ; but, on the 
other hand, the affluence of fome rifes in proportion to the 
diftrefs of others, whofe wants filently petition for the affiftance 
of the former. Thefe wants not only vary in degree and per- 
manence, but the means of relief likewife, with refpe& to im- 
mediate or permanent aid; a little pittance, timely beftowed, 
faves many a modeft obje& ; but that aid, which tends to the 
future as well as the prefent fupport of life, feems alfo bef 
calculated to promote happinefs more univerfally amongft the 

oor. With this numerous ciafs of the community, bread is 
Jiterally the ftaff of life. and by whatever medium this can be 
handed to thefe at a lefs expence, muft be equally laudable in 
the defign, and beneficial in the effe&s ; as thereby the favings 
in this article may be employed in procuring other neceflaries 
of life, contributing at once to the health and happinefs of 
fuch individuals, and ultimately to the whole community, by 
enabling the manufacturer to underfel foreign rivals at foreign 
markets. 

The branches that {pread from one flourifhing root are nu- 
merous, and every year produces new fhoots, and in this 
radical article of bread, could it be brought eafier to the hands 
of the poor, would extend to the production of other benefits 
in a gradual and happy progreffion. 

A little good, properly direéted, is often great in its in- 
creafe ; the widow’s mite produced its effect, and no perfon 
fhould withhold his hand upon the reficétion that a trifle can 
produce no benefit; but rather be animated to do good by 
obferving that great effects have fprung from trifling caufes, 
as the fmalleft fpring is the fource of a mighty river that 
waters numerous provinces ; the lofticft oak germinates from 
an acorn, and the drop, that feems loft in the ocean, may 
decome a pearl of ineftimable value. 

But I leave the digreffion in order to obferve, that whole- 


fome bread may be procured at a price inferior to any hitherto 


fuggefted 
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fuggefted by the legiflature, by mixing the fine flour of Indian 
corn with that of wheat in equal proportions, which if rightly 
managed,the colour will be about the fame as the ftandard 
wheaten bread, and about two-pence in the quartern loaf 
cheaper than the fine wheaten when that may be at eight-pence 
per quartern. 

No fubftance, ufed as aliment, has been more fully and 
fatisfa€torily proved to be nutritious than this corn, which has 
of late been exported in confiderable quantities from our North- 

‘ American colonies, where it forms a large fhare of the diet of 
both the rich and the poor; it is light, and eafy of digeftion, 
and at the fame time affords much nourifhment, as thofe moft 
addi€ted to it endure exercife and labour with fuperior eafe 5 
and it has likewife been particularly remarked that horfes, 
fed with it, will travel farther, and bear the fatigues of a 
long journey, much better than when fed with any other food 
whatever. About the metropolis, fome hundred quarters of 
this corn have been brought for the feeding hogs particularly, 
and it has rendered their fiefh whiter, fweeter, and better 
flavoured, than when fed with any thing elfe hitherto ufed; 
and, for black cattle, deer, and poultry, there is no food fus 
perior to this grain. ; 

Were it ufed more univerfally for thefe purp®fes, as well as 
at the table, part of the land now employed here for oats or 
wheat might be turned to pafture,' or other ufes conducive to 
lower the price of provifions, and to the benefit of the poor in 
general. 

The people of North-America drefs the flour into various 
forms, which it is as well calculated for as that of wheat: in 
the Weft-Indies, it conftitutes the principal food of the 
Negroes, who, perhaps, undergo as much hardfhip and labour 
as moft of the fons of men; neverthelefs, by this diet, they 
enjoy health, look robuft, and live to very advanced ages. 

The flour of this corn poffeffes, to moft, an agreeable fweet 
flavour, fo that fome perfons, who have accuftomed themfelves 
to eat the bread made of it, find a difficulty in returning to the 
nfe of any other; and I have known individuals fo ford’of it, 
as to import; it on. their own accounts: fome indeed do not fo 
eafily reconcile themfelves to it, which often arifes from the 
mifmanagement' in grinding the corn or baking the bread. 
The bakers,who are not yet familiarized into the beft method 
of mixing and preparing it with wheat flour, do not always 
make the bread as it-fhould be, and thereby fome, who. form 
their judgement from tafting loaves of one baking only, are 
difappointed and mifled. “4 

There 
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There fhould be no lefs care in grinding the corn, as a part 
of the interior edge of the grain is compofed of a ligneous 
{pongy fubftance, the middle of which is of a dark brown 
colour, and of a bitter tafte, which, if ground into the flour, 
produces a difagreeable tafte; to avoid which, the mili-itones 
fhould be fet fo wide as but juft to burft the thick or farinace- 
ous part of the grain, which fhould be paffed through a fieve, 
in order to feparate the above-mentioned bitterifh fubftance ; 
the grain fhould then be ground with the ftones fet to render it 
fufficiently fine ; by this precaution the flour is as white as that 
of the fineft wheat, and full as pleafant to eat ; it poflefles the 
peculiar quality of preferving the bread, made from a mixture of 
it, in a moift ftate for many days, which at leaf in warm 
weather, is no inconfiderable advantage. 

In a political view, the introduction of this ufeful fubftance 
in diet is very important; for, while it tends to lower the 
price of bread, and confequently of provifions jin general, it 
encourages the growth of an article in our American colonies, 
which enjoy a climate fimilar to ours, and thereby employs 
their lands which otherwife might be turned to the culture of 
wheat, and other kinds of corn, which interfere with our 
exports ; to preferve therefore a mutual interchange of benefits 
and good offices between the mother country and the colonies *, 
is one of the firft principles of true government, and ultimatel 
tends to a compact founded upon intereft, and which, amon 
nations, is the moft amicable as well as the moft durable. 


APYREXIA, 


P.§. This corn and flour, I am informed, may be heard 
of at Fofter’s, (No. 183.) Bifhopfgate-Street ; where particu- 
lars of its ufe may be learned, and afample of the corn and 
flour procured. , 


* Vide fir Jofiah Child on trade; and political Effays on the 
prefen¢ State of the Britifh Empire. | 
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AS the ufeful inftruction and entertainment of the Britith 
youth was not the leaft object in the formation of the 

plan of this little monthly compilement, we fhall to that end 
infert, from time to time, fome of the moft interefting defcrip- 
tions from geographical writers ; among which, we apprehend, 

an account of the fituation, extent, manners, and oun 
oO: 
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. of the principal cities of the known world, will not be the 


leaft acceptable : and, though the plan of this work may not 
allow us te be fo particular in each inftance as to give intire 
fatisfaction to every one of our readers, we hope to be fuffici+ 
ently explicit to afford, at leaft, general information. As the 
order in which we. fhall proceed will be nearly alphabetical, 
we fhall, in the firft place, prefent our readers with an account 


of the cities of Aix la Chapelle and Aleppo. 


IX la Chapelle is a fine city of Germany, in the circle of 
Weftphalia and duchy of Juliers. It is fituated 36 

miles from Liege, and 30 from Cologne ; longitude 5° 48’ E, 
latitude 51° 55’ N. Authors are pretty much agreed about its 
antiquity, it being mentioned in Czfar’s Commentaries and 
the Annals of Tacitus; the Romans had colonies and fortrefles 
there, when they were at war with the Germans; but the 
inineral waters and the hot bath fo increafed its fame, that, in 
procefs of time, it was advanced to the privileges of a city, by 
the name of Aquzgranii, that is, the waters of Granius ; thaty 
which it has now, of Aix la Chapelle, was given it by the 
French, to diftinguith it from other towns of the fame name. 


. Tris fo called, on account ‘of a chapel built by Charlemagne, 


in honour of the holy virgin: he havimg repaired, beautified, 
and enlarged, the city; that was deftroyed by the Huns, in the 
teign of Attila. In 451; he made it the moft common place 
of his refidence. There being a great number of reliques in 
the church of Notre Dame; it is greatly frequented by pilgrims 
on that account. 

The town is feated in a valley furrounded with mountains 
and woods, and yet the air is very wholefome. It may be 
divided into the inward and outward city; the inward is en- 
tompafiled with a wall, about thtee quarters of a league int 
circumference, having ten gates: and the outward wall is 
about a league and a half in circumference, in which there are 
eleven gates. There are rivulets which run through the town, 
and keep it very clean, turning feveral mills; befides twenty 
public fountains, and many private ones. They have ftone 
quarries in the neighbourhood; which furnifh the inhabitants 
with proper materials for their magnificent buildings; of which 
the ftadt-houfe and cathedral are the chief. There are likewifo 
thirty parochial or col'egiate churches. 

The market-place is very fpacious, and-the houfes round it 
very ftately. In the middle, before the ftadt-houfe, is a foun- 
tain of blue ftones, which throws out water from fix pipes 
into a marble bafon placed beneath, thirty feet in circumfer- 
ence. On the top of this fountain is placed the ftatue of 

Vou, I, Eee Charlemagne, 
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Charlemagne, of brafs, gilt, holding a fceptfe in his rights 
hand and a4 globe in his left. The ftadt-houfe is adorned 
with the ftatues of all the emperors fince Charlemagne. This 
fabric has three ftories, the upper of which is one entire room, 
of one hundred and fixty-two feet in length, and fixty in 
breadth. In this, the new-eleéted emperor formerly enter- 
tained all the electors of the empire. On each fide there is 4 
tower raifed pretty high, and ornamented with fculptures and 
figures, Aix la Chapelle is a free imperial city, and changes 


its magiftracy every year, on the eve of St. John Baptift. , 


The mayor is in the nomination of the eleétor palatine, in the 
quality of the duke Juliers, as a protector of the city. This 
place is famous for feveral councils and treaties of peace con- 
cluded here, particularly thofe between France and Spain in 
1668, and between Great Britain and France in 1748. The 
baths have been frequented for feveral centuries, of which 
fome are hot, and fome are warm; the principal are called ‘the 
Emperor’s Bath, the Bath of St. Cornille, the Bath of Rofes, 
the Bath of St. Quirin, the Little Bath, and the Bath of the 
Poor, befides feveral others. The Emperor’s Bath has’ ‘the 
name of Charlemagne, who repaired it, and bathed very often 
in its waters; it is the fineft and moft commodious. The 
Little Bath receives its waters from the Emperor’s Bath, ‘and 
contains three bathing places.. That of St. Quirin has_ par. 
ticular fprings, but its virtues are the fame as the former. The 
Bath of St. Cornille is fo called from the fign of the houfe 
where it is feated ; it is only warm, and is Fivided into five 
different baths. The Bath of Rofes is fo called from a citizen 
named John Rofen, who built it. The Poor’s Bath is free 
for every one, and is frequented by crouds of poor people. 


The men bathe in diftin& baths from the women, and even | 


private baths are to be had for money. 

There are two fprings in the lower part of the city, over 
one of which there is the ftatue of the virgin Mary, and, over 
the other, that of Charlemagne. Thefe are for drinking; and 
there are two pumps to raife up the water. There are feveral 
galleries, or piazzas, under which they walk during the time 
of drinking, to make them pafs more freely. It is but 2 
hundred years fince thefe waters were firft taken inwardly, and 
this was owing to a French phyfician, who wrote a treatife on 
their virtues, 

About a quarter of a league from Aix, ftands the abbey of 


Borzet, or Burfcheit, which is a very magnificent pile of © 


building. It was formerly a monaftery, but ferves for a nun- 
nery, whofe abbefs is a princefs of the empire anda lady of 
Borzet. 
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Borzet. The baths here are much hotter than at Aix la 
Chapelle; and fome of them are fo hot that they will boil 
eggs, which is frequently done by poor people; and, if you 
throw in a dog, he will be killed in an inftant. Therefore 
here, as at Aix, the water muft ftand till it is of a proper 
coolnefs. You may bathe here at fourteen different houfes ; 
and there is likewife one open bath, where the poor may bathe 
gratis. Near this place are feveral mines of lead, coal, vitriol, 
and lapis calaminaris. 

The time of drinking the waters, in the firft feafon, is, 
from the beginning of May to the middle of June; and, in 
the latter feafon, from the middle of Auguft to the latter end 
of September. They are faid to be efficacious in almoft all 
tedious chronic difeafes, whether internal or of the fkin; par- 
ticularly in all diforders of the nerves, or in all cold difeafes, 
and inward decays. 

We need not to mention, that there are all kinds of amufe- 
ments common to other places of public refort; but the fharpers 
appear more fplendid here than elfewhere, afluming titles, with 
an equipage fuitable to them. 


Di@ionary of the World now publifhing. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Paternal Inftruétions from a Parent to his Son, on bis going to the 
Univerfity ; and to bis Daughter. 


[From a work lately publifhed. ] 


_ are now leaving us, my fon, to make your entrance 
into the world; for though, from the pale ofa college, 
the buftle of ambition, the plodding of bufinefs, and the tinfel 
of gaiety, are fuppofed to be excluded, yet, as it is the place 
where the perfons that are to perform in thofe feveral characters 
often put on the drefles of each, there will not be wanting, 
even there, thofe qualities that diftinguifh in all. I will not 
fhock your imagination with the picture which fome men, 
retired from its influence, have drawn of the world; nor warn 
you againft enormities, into which, I fhould equally affront 
your underftanding and your feelings, did I fuppofe you capae 
ble of falling. Neither would I arm you with that fufpicious 
Caution which young men are fometimes advifed to put on, 
They who always fufpeét will often be deceived, and never be 
happy. Yet there is a wide diftinction between the confidence 
that becomes a man, and the fimplicity that difgraces a 
fimpleton, [He, who never truits, is a niggard of his foul, who 
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ftarves himfelf, and by whom no other is inriched ; but he, 
who gives every one his confidence and every one his praife, 
fquanders the fund that fhould ferve for the encouragement of 
integrity and the reward of excellence. 

In the circles of the world, your notice may be equally at- 
tra&ed by obje&s glaring, not ufeful ; and your attachment 
won to characters whofe furfaces are fhowy, without intrinfic 
valuc: in fuch circumftances, do not always impute know- 
ledge to the appearance of acutenefs, or give credit to opinions 
according to the confidence with which they are urged. In 
the more imporiant articles of belief and conviction, let not 
the flow of ridicule be miftaken for the force of argument, 
Nothing is fo eafy as to excite a laugh, at that time of life, 
when ferioufnefs is held to be an incapacity of enjoying it; 
and no wit fo futile, or fo dangerous, as that which is drawn 
from the perverted attitudes of what is in’ itfelf momentous, 
There are, in moft focieties, a fet of felf-important youn 
men, who borrow confequence from fingularity, and take pre- 
cedency in wifdom from the unfeeling ufe of the ludicrous; 
this is at beft a fhallow quality ; in objeéts of eternal moment, 


it is poifonous to fociety. I will not now, nor could you then, | 


ftand forth, armed at all points, to repel the attacks which 
they may make on the great principles of your belief ; but let 
one fuggeftion fuffice, exclufive of al] internal evidence, or 
extrinfic proof of revelation: He, that would undermine thofe 
foundations, upon which the fabric of our future hope is 
ere€ted, feeks to beat, down that column which fupports the 
feeblenefs of humanity ; Iet him but think a moment, and his 
heart will arreft the cruelty of his purpofe : would he pluck its 
little treafure from the bofom of poverty? would he wretft its 
crutch from the hand of age, and remove from the eye of 
affliction the only folace of its woe? The way we tread is 
rugged at heft; we tread it, however, lighter by the profpe& 
of that better country to which we truft it will lead: tell us not 
that it will end in the gulph of eternal diflolution, or break 
off in fome wild which fancy may fill up as the pleafes, but 
which reafon is not able to delineate: quench not that beam 
which, amidft the night of this evil world, has cheared the 
difpondency of ill-requited worth and illumined the darknefs 
of fuffering virtue. 

The two great movements of the foul, which the Moulder 
of our frames has placed in them for the incitement of virtue 
and the prevention of vice, are the defire of honour and the 
‘fear of fhame: But the perverfion of thefe qualities, which the 
refinement of fociety is peculiarly unhappy in wanes, has 
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drawn their influence, from the ftandard of morality, to the 
banners of its oppofite: into the firft ftep on which a young 
mah ventures, in thofe paths which the cautions of wifdom 
have warned him to avoid, he is commonly pufhed by that 
ridicule which he has feen levelled at fimplicity, and the defire 
of that applaufe which the fpirit of the profligate has enabled 
him to acquire. 

Pleafure is in truth fubfervient to virtue: when the firft is 
purfued without thofe reftraints which the latter would impofe, 
every infringement we make on them Jeffens the enjoyment we 
mean to attain; and nature is thus wife in our conftruction, 
that, when we would be bleffed beyond the pale of reafon, we 
are bleffed imperfe€tly. It is not by the roar of riot, or the 
fhout of the bacchanal, that we are to meafure the degree of 
pleafure what he feels ; the grofinefs of the fenfe he gratifies is 
equally infufceptible of the enjoyments, as it is deaf to the 
voice, of reafon ; and, obdurated by the repetition of debauch, 
is incapable of that delight which the finer fenfations produce, 
which thrills in the bofom of delicacy and virtue. 

Libertines have faid, my daughter, that the {miles of your fex 
attend them; and that the pride of conqueft, where conqueft 
is difficult, overcomes the fear of difgrace and defeat. I hope 
there is lefs truth in this remark than is generally imagined ; 
let it be my daughter’s belief that it cannot be true, for the 
honour of her fex: let it be her care that, for her own honour, 
it may be falfe to her. Look on thefe men, my child, even 
jn their moft alluring garb, as creatures dangerous to the 
peace, and de‘tructive to the welfare, of fociety ; look on them 
as you would on a beautiful ferpent, whofe mifchief we may 
not forget while we admire the beauties of its fkin. 

I marvel, indeed, how the pride of the fair can allow them 
to fhew a partiality to him, who regards them as beings merel 
fubfervient to his pleafure, in whofe opinion they have loft all 
that dignity which excites reverence, and that excellence which 
creates efteem. 

Be accuftomed, my daughter, to think refpectfully of your- 
felf ; it isthe error of the gay world to place your fex ina 
ftation fomewhat unworthy of a reafonable creature; and the 
individuals of ours, who addrefs themfelves to you, think it a 
neceflary ingredient in their difcourfe, that it fhould want’ 
every folid property with which fenfe and underftanding would 
inveft it. ‘he charaéter of a female pedant is undoubtedly 
difgufting ; but it is much lefs common than that of a trifling 
or ignorant woman. ‘The intercourfe of the fexes is, in this 
refpe&t, advantageous; that each has a defire to pleafe, mingled 
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with a certain deference for the other; let not this purpofe be 
loft on one fide by its being fuppofed that, to pleafe yours, 
we mutt fpeak fomething in which fafhion has fanétified felly, 
and eafe lent her garb to infignificance. In general it fhould 
never be forgotten, that, though ‘life has its venial trifles, yet 
they ceafe to be innocent when they incroach upon its impor- 
tant concerns: the mind, that is often employed about little 
things, will be rendered unfit’ for any ferious exertion; and, 
though temporary relaxations may recruit its ftrength, habi- 
tual vacancy will deftroy it. 

As the mind may be. weakened by the purfuit of trivial 
matters, fo its ftrength may be mifled in deeper inveftigations. 

It if a capital error in the purfuit of knowledge, to fuppofe 
that we are never to believe what we cannot account for. 
There is no reafon why we fhould not attempt to underftand 
every thing ; but to own, in many inftances, our limited know- 
ledge, is a piece of modefty in which lies the trueft wifdom, 
Let it be our care that our effort, in its tendency, is u/eful, 
and our effort need not be repreffed ; for he that attempts the 
impoffdle will often atcheive the extremely difficult: but the 
pride of knowledge often labours to gain what, if gained, would 
be ufelefs, and waftes exertion upon objects that have been 
_ left unattained from their futility. 

Men, poffeffed of this defire, you may perhaps find, my fon, 
in the feat of fcience whither you are going; but remember, 
that what claims our wonder docs not always merit our re- 
gard. Vanity of our knowledge is generally found in the 
firft ftages of its acquirement, becaufe we are then looking 
back to that rank we have left, of fuch as know n@thing at all, 
Greater advances cure us of this, by pointing our view to 
thofe above us; and, when we reach the fummit, we begin to 
difcover ‘that human knowledge is fo imperfe&t, as not to 
warrant any vanity upon it. In particular arts, beware of that 
affectation of fpeaking technically, by which ignorance is often 
difguifed and knowledge difgraced. Thofe, who are really 
fkilful in the principles of fcience, will acquire the veneration 
of only fhailow minds, by talking fcientifically ; for, to fim- 
plify exprefiion, is always the effect of the deepeft knowledge 
and of the cleareft difcernment. The oftentation of learn- 











ing is indeed always difgufting in the intercourfe of fociety ; 
for even the beneht of inftruction received cannot ajlay the 
confcioufnefs of inferiority ; and remarkable parts more fre- 
quently attract admiration than procure efteem. To bring 
forth knowledge agreeably, as well as ufefully, is perhaps very 
dificuit for thoie who have attained it in the fecluded aap" 
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of ftudy and fpeculation ; and is an art f{eldom found but in 
men who have likewife acquired fome knowledge of the world. 
There-is a certain learned ruft which mex as well as metals 
acquire ; it is, fimply fpeaking, a blemifh in both; the focial 
feelings grow callous from difeafe, and Jofe that pliancy of 
little affection which fweetens the cup of life as we drink it. 
Even the ceremonial of the world, fhallow as it may appear, 
is not wholly without its ufe; it may, indeed, take from the 
warmth of friendfhip, but it covers the coldnefs of indifference; 
and, if it has reprefled the genuine overflowings of kindnefs, it 
has fmothered the turbulence of paffion and animofity. 

Politenefs, taught as an art, is ridiculous ; as the expreffion 

of liberal: fentiment and courteous manners, it is truly valua- 
ble. There is’ a politenefs of the heart which is confined to 
no rank and dependant upon no education. 
. The defire of obliging, which a man poffeffed of this quality 
will univerfally thew, feldom fails of pleafing, though his ftile 
may differ from that of modern refinement. The falfehood 
of politenefs is often pleaded for, as unavoidable in the com- 
merce of mankind ; yet I would have it as little indulged as 
poffible. There is a franknefs without rufticity, an opennefs 
of manner, prompted by good humour, but guided by delicacy, 
which fome are happy enough to poffefs, that engages every 
worthy man, and gives not offence even to thofe whofe good 
opinion, though of but little eftimation, it is the bufinefs of: 
prudence not wantonly to lofe.———True good breeding is the 
lifter of philanthropy, with feelings perhaps not fo ferious or 
tender, but equally infpired by a finenefs of foul, and open to 
the impreffions of focial affection. 

As politenefs is the rule of the world’s manners, fo it has 
erected honour the ftandard of its morality ; but its.diétates too 
frequently depart from wifdom with refpeét to ourfelves, from 
juftice and humanity with refpeét to others. Genuine ho- 
nour is undoubtedly the offspring’ of both; but there has arifen.a 
counterfeit, who, as he is more boaftful and fhowy, has more 
attracted the notice of gaiety and grandeur. Generolity 
and courage are the virtues he boafts of pofleffing; but his 
generofity is a fool, and his courage a murderer. You will 
probably hear, my fon, very frequent applaufes beftowed on 
men of nice and jealous honour, who futfer not the f{malleft 
affront to pafs unqueftioned and unrevenged; but do not 
imagine that the character, which is moft facredly guarded, is 
always the moft unfullied in reality, nor allow yourfelt to 
envy a reputation for that fort of vatue which fupports it. 

_ Think how uneafy that man. muft pais his time, who fits, 
like a {pider in the midft of his feeling web, ready to catch 
the 
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the minuteft occafion for quarrel and refentment.: There ig 
often more real pufillanimity in the mind that ftarts into op 

fition where none is neceflary, than in him who overlooks the 
wanderings of fome unguarded act or expreflion, as not of con- 
fequence enough to challenge indignation or revenge. I am 
aware that the young and high-fpirited will fay, that men can 
only judge of ations, and that they will hold as cowardice 
the blindnefs I would recommend to affront or provocation 3 
_ but there is a fteady coolnefs and pofleffion of one’s felf, which 
this priaciple will commonly beftow, equally remote from the 
weakne's of fear and the difcompofure of anger, which gives 
to its poffeflor a ftation that feldom fails of commanding 
refpect, even from the ferocious votaries of fanguinary honour, 
But fome principle is required to draw a line of a@ion above 
the mere precepts of moral equity, ‘* beyond the fixt and fettled 
rules ;” and for this purpofe is inftituted the motive of honour : 
there is another at hand which the fubftitution of this phantom 
too often deftroys—it is confcience—whofe voice, were it not 
ftifled, (fometimes by this very falfe and {purious honour,) would 
lead direétly to that liberal conftruétion of the rules of morality 
which is here contended for. Let my children never fuffer 
this monitor to fpeak unheeded, nor drown its whifpers amidft 
the din of pleafure or the buftle of life. Confider it. as the 
reprefentative of that Power who fpake the foul into being, and 
in whofe difpofal exiftence is! To liften therefore to his un 
qwritten law, which he promulgates by its voice, has every 
fanétion which his authority can give. It were enough to fay 
that we are mortal ; but the argument is irrefiftible when we 
remember our immortality. 
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Correfpondent, in the feventh number of the Monthly 

Ledger, juft come into my hands, wifhes to be informed of 
the caufe of wheat’s bearing fo much a higher price fince the 
year 1764, from which time no exportation has been allowed; 
than in the preceeding years, when fo large a quantity was 
fent out of the kingdom. I have neither leifure, nor inclina- 
tion, for a thorough inveftigation of the fubje&; but feveral 


caufes appear to me to operate jointly towards producing the. 
effe&; which I fhall endeavour, in as few words as poffible, to - 


caft before you ; viz. from, 
1ft, The crops for feveral years, though they cannot be faid 
to have failed, having been fcanty, 
adly, ‘The increafing population of the kingdom. at 
ys 
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3dly, The:fhameful luxury of .the higher and middle ranks 
of people. ; 
thlys The horfes kept for machines, poft-chaifes, &c. 
which have incredibly increafed fince that time, and which are 
almoft entirely fed upon oats, of which, though many are im- 
ported; I.conceive a great addition has been made to the quan 
tity grown at home, which have necefflarily occupied land that 
would otherwife have produced wheat. 

sthly, The introduction of .wheat-bread inte many parts of 
the kingdom, where rye and oat-bread only were known 
formerly amongft the lower people. 

6thly; The practice introduced of late years atnongft the 
labouring poor, in other parts of the nation, of eating only 
flour-bread, from the erroneous notion, adopted and counte- 
nanced: by many writers, that it will go farther and afford 
more nourifhment. The ill confequences of this muft inftantly 
appear; the bran and pollard alone (which are ufed to feed 
horfes and pigs) being feparated from the meal (that is, the 
whole corn ground down together) makcs a difference of one 
fifth in the quantity that would be otherwife applied to the 
ufe of man, without reckoning the many fubdivifions into finer 


. flour, from moft of which fome bran or pollard is feparated. 


athly, The great influx of wealtlr into the nation during 
the time of, and fince, the laft war, and the enormous extent 
of fictitious credit, which, for a time, operates as fo much 
% {pecie: this laft feems to me to be the principal caufe from 
which the high price, not only of wheat, but all other pro~ 
vifions, {prings ; for money muft be confidered as a commodity 
at market, and, in proportion to the greater or leffer quantity 
of it, like all other commodities, muft rife or fall in value; 
that is, muft buy more or lefs of other articles: and this will 
be evident, if we look back two or three centuries, and ob- 
ferve the amazing low prices provifions bore at that period, 
* which was owing to the comparative poverty of the nation, 
and the fmall. portion of circulating fpecie. While therefore 
we continue to poflefs fo much greater wealth, there isy to me, 
no profpect of our having provifions at the fame rate they were 
twenty years fince: the variation, in the produce of different 
years, may, in fome fmall degree, affift us, but they muff be 
on an average much higher. The only means, then, in human 
power to relieve the induftrious poor, is to advance their. 
wages ; and, however this may alarm, it is what muft be the 
confequence, if the balance of trade continues in our favour ; 
if fuch advance injures our manufactures, and obftruts thelr 
fale, the wealth, that has poured in upon us through the channel 
Vou. I. F ff of 
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of commerce, will, by the fame channel, return back again: 
money will become fcarce—provifions will be cheaper. 

- Your correfpondent, I'prefume, has miftaken the effec for 
the caufe, when he fuppofes the advance of farms produces the 
advance of provifions: it is the advanced prices. of provifions 
has made the farmers rich; the landlord fees it, and makes his 
advantage of it by infifting om more rent: it is not all the 
endeavours of the farmer (let him be fkrewed up ever fo 
high) can advance the price of provifions beyond the natural 
ftandard and due proportion to the value of money, and there- 
fore the popular clamours againft him are groundlefs. 

But the field is fo large, and prefents fo many confiderations 
to the view, that I muft reftrain myfelf: though I may, per- 
haps, when more at leifure, give you my farther thoughts on 
the fubject ; at prefent I ought to apologize for the incorre& 
arrangement of thefe obfervations. 

ZENO. 


Norfolk, March 5, 1774. 





For th MON-'THLY LEDGER. 
On.Gratitude, particularly as it refpects the Deity. 
RATITUDE is a fenfation, naturally arifing in fenfible 


and pious minds, ‘to the author or caufe of any benefit 
received ; but there is little reafon to think any man will be 

influenced to make grateful returns for benefits, conferred u 
him by a fellow-creature, who is infenfible to the manifold 
mercies and bleffings which the munificent hand of almighty 
goodnefs fhowers down upon him. ‘To be truly grateful to 
men, we mutt firft be grateful to that Being who formed us, 
and preferves us by his providence from the - innumerable 
dangers that furround us. 
ere it not for that perverfenefs and want of fuitable re- 
fleGtion fo obvious in human aa we fhould imagine it 
impoffible for men, who think at all, to be deficient in a duty 
which every motive of reafon, of religion, and of intereft, re- 
commends ; a duty to which the bleffings: we ‘hourly’ receive’ 

fo powerfully excite us. he : 
Were human beings independent } had: they given exiftence 
to themfelves ; did either the continuance of that’ exiftence, 
their comforts in it, or their felicity in a future ftate, depend 
on their own powers, they might then, with fome propriety, 
aflert their own fufficiency,, and to. forget ‘God would be . 
vile “6 OO mar 
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tmark of ingratitude. But how different is the cafe with us! and 
in that view how fhameful it is to be ungrateful. ! 
‘. Ingratitude to an eternal and almighty power, who, willing 
to communicate that happine{s which he enjoyed in full per+ 
fection,. fpoke the creating. word, and brought into being -a 
race of creatures, capacitated for much prefent, and referved for 
far greater, felicity, is indeed heinous and fhocking. Gol has 
placed.us in. a world replete with numerous bleffings; and, to 
awaken the ftrongeft fenfations of love and gratitude, has 
promifed the rewards .of a glorious immortality in the world 
and life that are to come. Surely it muft be impoffible for any 
man to employ his.thoughts on this fupreme Benefa&tor, with4 
out feeling that fecret glow of gratitude which his multiplied 
mercies fo juftly claim, fo forcibly extort, from every feeling 
heart. (Can any man reflect that, to this adécable firing he 
owes his exiftence, the foundation of all other enjoyments 4 
that it was the effect of his free beneficence that he fills fuch a 
ftation in life, and enjays the peculiar advantages of that 
ftation ; can he reflect, that every capacity to enjoy delight, of 
body and mind, isthe confequence of his preferving care; andy 
at the fame time, withhold from his creator, bis benefactor, 
and beft friend, the ianguage of fincere love and adoration ?. 
Wherever we turn our eyes; whether we contemplate our 
own marvellous and exquilitely contrived frame, or confidet 
the faculties and and amazing comprehenfion of our own foul ; 
whether we view the earth beneath us, with its innumerable 
- wonders and bleffings, or contemplate the azure expanfe above 
with all its glorious furniture of fun, moon, and ftars ; whether 
we eftimate the high advantages we receive from well-formed 
fociety and government, or the nearer and more affeCting joys 
of friendfhip and: domeftic union; in every view, in. ever 
objeé&t, we may cead, in legible and glowing characters, Gad, 
the benefactor and friend of man. Happy would it be if ‘every 
heart was the correfponding reverfe of this feal, and bore upon 
it in endlefs characters, thank/giving, love, and gratitude, to the 
adorable Source of every dbleffing ! 
‘ If what I have thus briefly fuggefted be fufficient to awaken 
in every foul the moft grateful fentiments to God, when only 
confidered as our Creator and Lord, what ought to be the cafe 
when we confider.the riches of his love in redemption? Under 
a humiliating fenfe of this unfpeakable bleffing, the language 
of our minds will be, ** What oweft thou to my Tord 2” Indeed, 
what do. we not owe? what ought we not to feel for sim, who, 
to redeem us from mifery, and to advance our fallen ftate, left 
the realms of immortal light, and enfhrouded the brightnefs of 
his glorious majefly under a mortal veil? He did not difdain. 
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to inhabit our frame; he took our infirmities upon him, and 
converfed familiarly with men, to bring them into a perfe 
reconciliation with God, and union with himfelf. Yet more; 
he tafted for us the bitter and difgraceful cup of death; and, 
in his expiring agonies, manifefted the greatnefs of his love, 
even to his worft enemies ; ‘* Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they da!” ‘The noble end, nature, and extent, of his 


beneficence, ought to be a fource of adoring wonder to man, - 


He was not obliged by our merits, wearied by our importu- 
nities, flattered with promife of recompence, or bribed by the 
expe€tation of emoluments, to undertake this great work for us; 
but, being all-fufficient, and incapable of admitting any ac- 
ceffion to his blifs, moft freely, out of pure bounty and good- 
nefs, became our Benefactor, Friend, and Saviour. He pre- 
vented, not only our defires, but our knowledge ; furpaffing 
not only our deferts, but our wifhes; yea, even our concep- 
tions in the difpenfations of his ineftimable benefits.. He had 
no other aim in conferring them, than our prefent good and 
everlafting well-being. What muft not the contemplative mind 
feel for fuch a divine, fuch a dilinterefted, benefactor ; a bene- 


. fa&or, who not lately began or fuddenly will ceafe, who is 


neither uncertain nor mutable in his intentions; but, with 
defigns from everlafting, will, if we do not refift him, perfevere 
immutably in his kind refolutions towards us, to all eternity? 
He is a benefactor, whom the ingratitude and rebellious difobe- 
dience of mankind could not divert from his glorious purpofe 
of reftoring them to divine favour. He extends his watchful 
eye, exerts his powerful arm, is always mindful, and willing 
to do us good. He guards us when we fleep, remembers us 
when we forget ourfelves and him, and, asa tender and com- 
paffionate father, pitieth our infirmities. Thus with infinite 
condefcenfion he bendeth the, heavens, and looks down upon 
us; ftretching forth his providential hand to preferve us from 
dangers to which we are blind. ‘* Though he dwelleth on high,” 
fays the facred penman, ‘* he humbleth bimfelf to behold the things 
which are on earth.” When we confider his greatnefs and 


glory, and the extent of his mercy to us, who are but duft and - 


afhes before him, every thing confpires to awaken the’ moft 
lively emotions of Jove and gratitude to fo gracious and kind a 
Father ; and, to be infenfible thereof, is at once a ftriking 
proof of impiety and inconfideration. 
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HE wifdom and virtue of the ancient Romans have been 

celebrated from age to age, with a kind of fuperftitious 
yeneration, by men fond of pomp, and dagzled ‘with the falfe 
glitter of imaginary glory. Ozhers have implicitly adopted 
their fentiments- without inquiring in what. that wifdom and 
virtue confifted. Thofe, who fufpend their judgements till this 
examination has takeri place, will find occafion to be more © 
moderate in their praife, and think lefs highly of ations which 
have gained an improper plaudit from mankind. A thirft for 
univerfal empire was the. leading principle of aétion in this 
warlike people; and the blood of millions could _not fatiate it. 
‘Their boafted love of liberty was confined within the circle of 
their own empire; and it was their unremitting endeavour, 
for many ages, to deftroy it in al] the nations around, by fub- 
jecting them to their laws and government. To promote this 
they broke through. the facred obligations of humanity, an 
fpread horror and defolation around them. Notwithftanding 


. their fkili in the art of government, and obfervance of fome 


moral duties, many of their cuftoms were repugnant to reafon 
and the maxims of found policy. Pride and cruelty feem to 
have had a large fhare in forming their characters; and {uper- 
ftition was the bafis of their religion. Their expofing prifoners 
to wild beafts, the combats of their gladiators, their rigorous 


-execution of penal laws, and the cruelty‘ and oftentation of 


their triumphs, are-all proofs of the truth of this affertion. 
Probably many of your readers may not have a clear idea of 
what a Roman triumph was, or in what manner it was_con- 
ducted. To fuch I apprehend the following account will be 
acceptable, if it fhould obtain a place in your ufeful Mif- 
cellany. 
A thamph was a public proceffion in honour of fome general 
who had won a great and fignal victory, attended by the fpoile 
he had taken, and even by the captive princes and’ their 
families, Lehi Be Soe 
None were deemed worthy this honour but di@tators, con- 
fuls, and pretors, though hiftory affords fome exceptions to 
this general rule. 
In order to give a diftin& idea of thefe pompous folemnitiés, 
I fhall here fubjoin Plutarch’s account of the triumph of 
Paulus Emilius, on his taking king Perfeus prifoner, and 
putting a final period to the Macedonian empire; the cere- 
mony 
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mony of which, he tells us, was performed in the following 
manner. wm ee bet ag ; 
“© Scaffolds were ere€ted by thé people in the Forum and 
and the other parts of the city, where they could beft 


fircty 
behold the magnificent cavalcade. The fpectators were dreffed - 


in. white garments ; the temples were open and dreffed with 
gatlands, and rendered fragrant with perfumes; the ftreets 
were cleared, and the people kept from preffing too near. The 
triumph lafted' three days. On the firft day were feen the 
pi ures,and f{tatues of an extraordinary fize, taken from the 


enemy, which wete drawn in feven hundred and fifty chariots. | 


On the fecond, was carried in many carriages, the richeft of 
the Macedonian atmour, both of brafs and iteél, newly fur- 
bifhed, which was aves up with great art, though feemingly 
thrown together with the greateft negligence, and which were 
faftened in fuch a manner, that the feveral pieces, ftrikin 
ainft,each other as they were drawn along, made a harfh an 
terrible clangor, fo that the very fpoils of the conquered filled 
the fpectators with dread. After thefe came three thoufand 
men, with the. filver fpecie, in feven hundred and fifty veffels, 
each of which weighed three talents, and was carried by four 


men. Others brought large filver bowls, goblets, and cups, ~ 


difpofed in fuch order as to make the beft appearance. Early in 
the morning, on the third day, came the trumpeters, who 
founded the charge ufed to animate the foldiers to fight on the 
. day of battle. Next followed the young men, girt about with 
girdles curioufly wrought, leading to the facrifice a hundred 
nd twenty bulls, with their horns gilt, and their heads 
adorned with ribbands and garlands, and with thefe were beys 
carrying plates of gold and filver. 
“"** Then was brought the gold coin, divided into twenty 
feven vefiels, that weighed three talents each, like thofe which 
contained the filver. Rext was carried the confecrated bow], 
made by Emilius’s order, which weighed ten talents, and was 
pdorned “with, precious ftones. Then were expofed to view 
the cups of Antigonu’ and Seleucus, and all the. gold plate 
afed at Perfeus’s ‘table... Next came Perfeus’s ‘chariot, which 
contained that prince’s armour, on the top of which’ was his 
diadem ; and, after a little intermiffion, the king’s children 
were -led' captive, with a train of ‘governors, miafters, and 
. nurfes, who all wept, and,, ftretching forth their hands to the 
{pectators, taught the little infants to, beg and intreat their 
¢ompaffion. There were two fons and a daughter, whofe 
tender age rendered them infenfible of their mifery ; and this 
infenfibility feémed to réndér their ftate the more rns 
. — fo) 
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fo that pity fixed the eyes of the Romans upoh them; -many.iog 
whom could not forbear fhedding tearss: After: dis! chil 
and their attendants, came Perfeus ‘himfelf, .cloathed:in blatk, 
and looking like one aftonifhed and deprived of reafon'througts 
the greatnefs of his misfortunes. « Next followed :a great comé 
pany of his: ird and favourites, whofe counténances were: dif: 
fgured with grief, and who fhewed, by theic: tears ‘and thei¢ 
continual locking at Perfeus, that they lamented dis: miss 
fortune, but were regardlefs of their own. . Afters them were 
carried four hundred crowns, all of pure gold, and fent from 
the cities by their refpective embaffadoss to Emilius, as a. se 
ward for his valour... Then Emilius.himfelf came, feated inia 
_ magnificent chariot, cloathed in a garment-of purple, ‘intere 

woven with itars pf gold, and holding in‘:his' right-hand:an 
- olive branch. All the army, with boughs of laurel in their 
hands, followed the chariat of their commander, fome fingin 
odes (according to the ufual cuftom) mingled with raillery, 
and others fongs of triumph in praife of Emilius.” 


EUSEBIUS, 
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An Account of the Manners, Cuftoms, Kings, and Government, of 
the ancient Egyptians ; extraéted from a learned Author. : 


GYPT was ever confidered, by all the ancients, asthe 

moft renowned fchool for wifdom and politics, and the 
fource from whence moft arts and {ciences were.derived. This. 
kingdom beftowed its nobleft labours and fineft arts, onthe 
improving mankind ; and Greece was fo fenfible of ‘this, that 
its moft itluftrious men, Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, even’ its 
great legiflators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many more whom 
it is needlefs to mention, travelled into Egypt to complete 
their ftudies, and draw from that fountain whatever was mof 
race and valuable in every kind of learning. God himfelf has. 
given this kingdom a glorious teftimony, when, praifing Mofes, 
he fays of him, that he was /earned in all the wifdom of the 
Egyptians. , 

. The Egyptians were the firft people who rightly underftood 
_ the rules of government. A nation, fo grave.and ferious,“im- 
mediately perceived, that the true end of politics is. to. make 
life eafy and a people happy. wt? 

The kingdom was hereditary ; but, according to Diodorus, 
the Egyptian princes conduted themfelves. in a different. man+ 
ner from what is. ufually feen. ia. other monarchies, where the 
roy! prinee 
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prince acknowledges: no‘othet rule of his aGtions, but his arbi. 
trary: will: and: pleAfure. 

_ But here kings were under greater reftraint from the laws, 
than their fubjects. » They had fome particular ones, digetted 
by.a former monarch, that a part of thofe books which 
the Egyptians called :facred. : Thus, every thing being fettled 
by ancient -cuftom, they never fought to live in a different 
Away: from their anceftors. 

> No:flave,.:or foreigner, was admitted’ into the immediate 
fervice of the prince ;.fuch a poft was too important to be in- 
trufted to any perfon, except thofe who were the moft dif. 
tinguifhed by their birth, and had received the moft excellent 


edycation.; to the end that, as they had the liberty of aps — 


proaching the king’s perfon day and night, he might, from 
men: fo qualified, hear nothing which was unbecoming to the 
royal majefty, or have any fentiments inftilled into him but 
fuch as were of a noble and generous kind. For, adds Dio~ 
dorus, it is very rarely feen that kings fly out into any vicious 
excefs, unlefs thofe who approach them approve their irregu- 
larities or ferve as inftruments to their paffions. 

- The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the quality 
and proportion of their eatables and liquids to be prefcribed 
them, i sing cuftomary in Egypt, the inhabitants of which 
were fober, and whofe air infpired frugality,) but even that all 
their hours, and almoft every aétion, fhould be under the 
regulation of the laws. 
-: Inthe morning, at day-break, when the head is cleareft, 
andithe thoughts moft unperplexed, they read the feveral letters 
they: received, to form a more juft and diftin& idea of the 
eae which were to come under their’ confideration that 
ay. . 

Xs foon as they were dreffed, they went to the daily facri- 
fice performed in the temple; where, furrounded with their 
‘whole court, and the vitims® placed before the altar, they 
affifted at the prayer pronounced alodd by the high-prici, in 
which he afked,. of the gods, health and all other bleffings for 
the king, becaufe he governed his people with clemency and 


juftice, and made the laws of his kingdom the rule and ftan- ~ 


dard of his actions. The high-prieft entered into a long detail 
of his virtues; obferving that he was religious to the gods, 
affable to men, moderate, juft, magnanimous, fincere; an 
enemy to falfehood ; liberal, mafter of his-paffions, punifhing 
crimes with the utmoft lenity, but boundlefs in rewarding 
merit. He next {poke of the faults which kings might be 
guilty-of; but fuppofing, at the fame time, that they never 

i. committed 
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committed any, except by furprize or ignorance; and loaded 
with imprecations fuch of their minifters a8 gave them’ ill 
counfel, and fuppreffed or difguifed the truth.. Such were the . 
methods of conveying inftruction to their kings. Is was 

thought that reproaches only would four their tempers; and 

that the moft effectual method to infpire them with virtue, 

would be to point out to them their duty in praifes, conform- 

able to the fenfe of the laws, and pronounced in a folemn 

manner before the gods. After the prayers and facrifices were 

ended, the counfels and actions of great men were read to the 

king out of the facred book, in order that he might govern his 

dominions according to their maxims, and maintain the laws 

which had made his predeceflors and their fubje&ts happy. 

I have already obferved, that the quantity, like the quality, 
of both eatables and liquids, was prefcribed, by the Jaws, to 
the king. His table was covered with the moit common 
meats ; becaufe eating, in Egypt, was defigned, not to tickle 
the palate, but to fatisfy the cravings of nature. One would _ 
have concluded (obferves the hiftorian) that thefe rules had 
been laid down by fome able phyfician, who was attentive 
only to the health of the prince, rather than by a legiflator. 
’ The fame fimplicity was feen in all other things; and we read | 
in Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one of its 
pillars infcribed with. imprecations againft that king, who firft 
introduced profufion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their effential fun@tion, 
is the adminiftering juftice to their fubje&ts. Accordingly, the 
kings of Egypt cultivated more immediately this duty ; con 
vinced that on this.depended, not only the peace and comfort 
of the feveral individuals, but the happinefs of the ftate, which 
would be a herd of robbers rather than a kingdom, fhould the 
weak be unprotected, and the powerful inabled, by their riches 
and credit, to commit crimes with impunity. P 

Thirty judges were felected out of the principal cities, to 
form a body or afiembly for judging the whole kingdom. The 
princes, in Alling the vacancies, chofe fuch as were moft re- 
nowned for their honefty; and put at their head him, who 
was moft diftinguifhed for his knowledge and love of the laws, 
and was held in the moft univerfal efteem. By his bounty they 
had revenues afligned them, to the end that, being freed from 
domeftic cares, they might devote their whole time to the 
execution of the laws. Thus honourably fubfifted by the 
generofity of the prince, they adminiftered juftice gratuitoufly 
to the people, who have a natural right to it; among whom 
it ought to have a free circulation, and, in fome fenfe, among 
the poor more than the rich, becaufe the latter find a fupport 
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within themfelves; whereas the very condition of the former’ 
expofes them more to injuries, and therefore calls louder for 
the protection of the laws. To guard againft furprize, affairs 

* were tranfacted by writing in the affemblies of thefe judges, 
That fpecies of eloquence (a falfe kind) was dreaded, which 
dazzles the mind and moves the paffions. Truth could not 
be expreffed with too much plainnefs, as it was to have the 
only {way in judgements ; becaufe in that alone the rich and 
poor, the powerful and weak, the learned and ignorant, were 
to find relief and fecurity. The prefident of this fenate wore a 
collar of gold, fet with precious ftones, at which hung a figure, 
reprefented blind, this being called the emblem of truth, 
When the prefident put this collar on, it was underftood asa 
fignal to enter upon bufinefs. He touched the party with it 
who was to gain his caufe, and this was the form of paffing 
fentence. 

The moft excellent circumftance in the laws of the Egyp. 
tians was, that every individual, from his infancy, was nur- 
tured in the ftricteft obfervance of them. A new cuftom in 
Egypt was a kind of miracle. Al] things there ran in the old 
channel; and the exactnefs, with which little matters were 


adhered to, preferved thofe of more importance; and indeed . 


no nation ever preferved their laws and cuftoms longer thaa 
the Egyptians. , 

Wilful murder was punifhed with death, whatever might be 
the condition of the murdered perfon, whether he was free- 
born or otherwife. In this the humanity and equity of the 
Egyptians was fuperior to that of the Romans, who gave the 
mafter an abfolute power, as to life and death, over his flave, 
The emperor Adrian, indeed, abolifhed this law, from an 
opinion, that an abufe of this nature ought to be reformed, let 
its antiquity or authority be ever fo great. 

Perjury was alfo punifhed with death, becaufe that crime 
attacks both the gods, whofe maje{ty is trampled upon by in- 
voking their name to a falfe oath, and men, in breaking the 
ftrongeft tie of human fociety, viz. fincerity and honefty. 

The falfe accufer was condemned to undergo the punifh- 
ment, which the perfon accufed was to have fuffered, had the 
accufation been proved. 

He who had neglected or refufed to fave a man’s life when. 
attacked, if it was in his power to affift him, was punifhed as 
rigoioufly as the affaffin: but, if the unfortunate perfon could 
not be fuccoured, the offender was at leaft to be impeached, 
and penalties were decreed for any neglect of this kind. Thus 
the fubjects were a guard and protection to one another ; “ 
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the whole body of the community united againft the defigns of 
the bad. 

No man was allowed to be ufelefs to the ftate; but every 
man was obliged to enter his name and place of abode in a 
public regifter, that remained in the hands of the magiftrate, 
and to annex his profeffion, and in what manner he lived. If 


~ fuch a one gave a falfe account of himfelf, he was immediately 


put to death. 

To prevent borrowing money, the parent of floth, frauds, 
and chicane, king Afychis made a very judicious law. The 
wifeft and beft regulated ftates, as Athens and Rome, ever 
found infuperable difficulties in contriving a juft medium to 
reftrain, on one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the exac~ 
tion of his loan, and, on the other, the knavery of the debtor, 
who refufed or neglected to pay his debts. Egypt took a wife 
courfe on this occafion ; and, without doing any injury to the 
perfonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining their families, 
purfued the debtor with inceflant fears of —— from his dif- 
honefty. No man was permitted to borrow money without 
pawning to the creditor the body of his father, which every 
Egyptian embalmed, with great care, and kept reverentially” 


in his houfe, and therefore might be eafily moved from one 


place to another. But it was equally impious and infamous 

not to redeem foon fo precious a pledge; and he, who died 
without having difcharged this duty, was deprived of the 
cuftomary honours paid to the dead. 

_ Diodorus remarks an error:committed by fome of the Gre- 
cian legiflators. ‘V'hey forbad, for inftance, the taking away 
(to fatisfy debts) the horfes, ploughs, and other implements of 
hufbandry, employed by peafants; judging it inhuman to re= 
duce, by this fecurity, thefe poor men to an impoffibility of 
difcharging their debts and getting their bread: but at the 
fame time they permitted the creditor to imprifon the peafants 
themfelves, who only were capable of ufing thefe implements, 

which expofed them to the fame inconveniences, and at the 

fame time deprived the government of fubjeéts who belonged 

and are necefiary to it, who labour for the public emolument, 

and over whofe perfons no individual has any right. 

Poiygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priefts, who could 
marry but one woman. Whatever was the condition of the 
woman, whether fhe was free or-a flave, her children were 
deemed free aand legitimate. 

One cuftom, that was praétifed in Egypt, fhewed the pro- 
found darknefs into which fuch nations as were moft celebrated 
for wifdom have been plunged ; arid this was the marriage of 
bro:her and fifter, which was not only authorized by the laws, 
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but even, in fome meafure, was a fart of their religion, from 
the example and practice of thofe gods, who had been the moft 
anciently and univerfally adored in Egypt,. viz. Ofris and Jfs. 

A very great refpect was there paid to old age. The young 
were obliged to rife up for the old, and, on every occafion, to 
¥efign to them the moft honourable feat. . The Spartans bor- 
rowed this law from the Egyptians. The virtue in the higheft 
efteem, among the Egyptians, was gratitude. 

‘The glory which has been given them, of being the moft ’ 
grateful of all men, fhews that they were the beft formed of | 
any nation for focial life.. Benefits are the band of concord, 
both public and private. He, who acknowledges favours, loves 
to do good to others; and, in banifhing ingratitude, the plea- 
fure of doing good remains fo pure and engaging, that it is 
impofiible for a man to be infenfible of it: but no kinds of 

ratitude gave the Egyptians.a more pleafing fatisfaction than 
that which was paid to their kings. Princes, whilft living, 
were by them honoured as fo many reprefentations of the deity; 
and, after their death, were mourned as the fathers of their 
‘country. Thefe fentiments of refpect.and tendernefs proceeded 
from a ftrong perfuafion, that the divinity himfelf had placed 
them upon the throne, as he diftinguifhed them fo greatly from, ‘ 
all other mortals ; and that kings bore the moft noble charac- 
teriftics of the fupreme Being, as the power and will of doing 
good to others were ynited in their perfons. 


X. 
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The Charaéter of Martin Luther ; from Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftory 
of Chawles V. 


HILE appearances of danger daily increafed, and the 

V \ tempeft, which had been fo long gathering, was 
ready to break forth with all its violence againft the proteftant 
church, Luther was faved, by a feafonable death, from feeling 
or .beholding its’ deftructive rage. Having gone, through a 
declining ftate of health and during a rigorous feafon, to his 
native city of Eifleben, in order to compofe, by his authority, 
a diflention among the counts of Mansfield, he was feized with 
a violent inflammation in his ftomach, which, in a few.days, 
put an end to his life, in the fixty-third year of his age. As 
he was raifed up by providence to be the author of one of the 
greateft and moft interefting revolutions recorded in hiftory, 


there 
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there is'not any perfon, perhaps, whofe character has been 


drawn with fuch oppofite colours. 

‘In his own age, one party, ftruck with horror and inflamed 
with rage, when they faw with what a daring hand he overs 
turned every thing which they held to be facred, or valued as 
beneficial, imputed to him, not only all the defects and vices 
of a man, but the qualities of ademon. The other, warmed 
with admiration and gratitude which they thought he merited, 
as the reftorer of light and liberty to the Chriftian church, 
afcribed to him perfections above the condition of humanity, 
and viewed all his aétions with a veneration bordering on that 
which fhould be paid only to thofe who are guided by the im< 
mediate infpiration of heaven. It is his own conduG, tot the 
undiftinguifhing cenfure; or the exaggerated praife of his ‘¢o- 
temporaries, which ought to regulate the, opinions of :the 
prefent age concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded. as 
truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain. it,. abilities’ both 
natural and acquired to defend it, and unwearied induftry te 
propagate it, aré virtues which fhone fo ¢confpicuouily inievery 
part of his behaviour, that even his enemies muft allow:him:ta 
have poffeffed them in. a very eminent degree. To thofe' map 
be added, with equal juftice, fuch punity, and even aufterity: 
of manners, as became one who aflumed the character of:@ 
reformer ; fuch fan@iity of life as fuited the doctrine which :he 
delivered ; and fuch perfec difintereftednefe, as affords na 
flight conviction of his fincerity. Superior to all felfth cons: 
fiderations, a ftranger to the elegances of life; and defpifing its. 
pleafures, he left the honours and emoluments of the church, 
to his difciples, remaining fatisfied himfelf in his original ftate 
of profeffor in the univerfity, and paftor of the town of Wit- 
temburg, with the moderate appointments. annexed to-thefe 
offices. His extraordinary qualities were alloyed with no in-: 
confiderable mixture of human frailty and human paffions. 
Thefe, however, were of fuch a nature, that they cannot be, 
imputed to malevolence, or corruption of heart, but feem to: 
have taken their rife from the fame fource with many of his: 
virtues. His mind, forcible and vehement in all its operations, 
rouzed by great objects, or agitated by violent paffions, broke: 
out, on many occafions, with an impetuofity which aftonithes: 
men of feebler fpirits, or fuch as are placed in a more tranquil 
fituation. By carrying fome praife-worthy actions to excefs, 
he bordered fometimes on what was culpable, and was often. 
betrayed into actions which expofed him to eenfure. His con- 
fidence, that his own opinions were well-founded, approached? 
to arrogance; his courage in aflerting them, to rafhnefs ; his: 

firmnefs 
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firmnefs in adhering to them, to obftinacy ; and his zeal in con- 
futing his adverfaries, to rage and fcurrility. Accuftomed him- 
felf to confider every thing as fubordinate to truth, he expe&- 
ed the fame deference for it from other men; and, without 
taking any allowances for their timidity or prejudices, he 
poured forth againft thofe who difappointed him, in this par- 
ticular, a torrent of invective mingled with contempt. Re- 
gardlefs of any diftin€tion of rank or character, when his 
do&trines were attacked, he chaftifed all his adverfaries, indif- 
criminately, with the fame rough hand ; neither the royal dig- 
nity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent Jearning and ability of 
Erafmus, fcreened them from the fame abufe with which he 
treated Teizel or Eccius. 

But thefe indecencies, of which Luther was guilty, muft not 
be attributed wholly to the violence of his temper. They 
ought to be charged, in part, on the manners of the age, 
-Among a rude people, unacquainted with thofe maxims, 
which, by putting continual reftraint on the paffions of indi- 
viduals, have polifhed fociety and rendered it agreeable, dif- 
putes of every kind were managed with heat, and ftrong 
emotions were uttered in their natural language, without re- 
ferve or delicacy. At the fame time the works of learned men 
were all compofed in Latin; and they were not only au- 
thorized, by the example of eminent writers in that language, 
to ufe their antagonifts with the moft illiberal fcurrility ; but, 
inva dead tongue, indecencies of every kind appear lefs fhock- 
ing than in a living language, whofe idioms and phrafes feem 
grofs, becaufe they are familiar. 
~ In paffing judgement on the characters of men, we ought to 
try them by the principles and maxims of their own age, not 
by thofe of another. For, although virtue and vice are at all 
times the fame, manners and cuftoms vary continually. Some 
parts of Luther’s behaviour, which to us appear moft culpable, 
gave no difguft to his contemporaries. It was even bv fome of 
thofe qualities, which we are now apt to blame, that he was 
fitted tor accomplifhing the great work he undertook. 

To roufe mankind, when funk in ignorance or fuperftition, 
and to encounter the rage of bigotry, armed with power, re- 


quired the utmoft vehemence of zeal, and a temper daring to’ 


excefs. A gentle call would neither have reached, nor have 
excited, thofe to whem it was addrefled. A f{pirit more amiable, 
but lefs,vigorous than Luther’s, would have fhrunk back from 


the dangers which he braved and furmounted. ‘Towards the’ 


clofe of Luther’s life, though without any perceptible declen- 


fion of his zeal or abilities, the infirmities of his temper in- - 


cieafed 
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creafed upon him, fo that he grew daily more peevifh, irafci- 
ble, and more impatient of contradiction. Having lived to be 
a witnefs of his own amazing fuccefs, to fee a great part of 
Europe embrace his doctrines, and to fhake the foundation of 
the papal throne, before which the mightieft monarchs had 
trembled, he difcovered, on fome occafions, fymptoms of 
vanity and felf-applaufe. He muft have been, indeed, more 
than man, if, on contemplating all that he actually accom- 
plifhed, he had never felt any fentiment of this kind rifing in 
his breaft. 

Sometime before his death, he felt his ftrength declining; 
his conftitution being worn out by a prodigious multiplicity 
of bufinefs, added to the labour of difcharging his minifterial 
function with unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of conftant 
ftudy, befides the compofition of works as voluminous as if he 
had enjoyed uninterrupted leifure and retirement. His natural 
intrepidity did not forfake him at the approach of death ; his 
laft converfation with his friends was concerning the happinefs 
referved for good men in a future world, of which he fpoke — 
with the fervour and delight natural to one who expected and 
wifhed to enter foon upon the enjoyment of it. The account 

,. Of his death filled the Roman-Catholic party with exceffive, as 
‘well as indecent, joy, and damped the fpirits of all his fol- 
lowers; neither party fufficiently confidered that his doctrines 

“were now fo firmly rooted as to be in a condition to flourih 
Pisdependent of the hand which had firft planted them. 

His funeral was celebrated by order of the eleétor of Saxony 
with extraordinary pomp. He left feveral children, by his 
wife Catharine Bore, who furvived him; towards the end of 
the laft century, there were, in Saxony, fome of his defcend- 
ants in decent and honourable ftations. 
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Account of a Voyage, undertaken by Order of his prefent Majefly, 
for making Difcoveries towards the North Pole, by the hou. Come 
modore Phipps, and Captain Lutwidge. Concluded. 


iyo Auguft 1, proved a day of trial. Lying-to among 
the clofe ice, with the loofe ice driving faft to fhore, the 
commodore was defirous of furveying the wefternmolt of the 
feven iflands, which appeared the higheft, in order to judge, 
from the profpeét on the hills, of the poflibility of proceeding 
farther on the difcovery. With this view they carried out 
their ice-anchors, and made both fhips fait to the mais body ; 


a practice 
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i | a practice very common with the fithittg-fhips that annually 
Bi ‘frequent thofe feas. Of the reconnoitring party, were the 
captains, the fecond lieutenants, one of the mathematicians, 
the pilots, and fome chofen failors, felefted from both fhips, 
| They fet. out about two in the morning, and fometimes fail- 
iil ing, fometimes drawing their boats over the ice, they with 
Bi difficulty reached the fhore, where the firft objeés they faw 
were a herd of deer, fo very tame, that they feemed as curious 
i to gaze at the ftrangers, as the ftrangers were pleafed to fee 
them; for they came five or fix together fo near, that they 
might have been killed with the thruit of a bayonet ; a proof 
that animals are not naturally afraid of man, till, by the fate’ 
| of their affociates, they are taught the danger of approaching 
them ; a proof too, that animals are not deftitute of reflection, 


otherwife how fhould they conclude, that what.has befallen - 


ia their fellow animals will certainly happen to them if they 

; run the like rifque? The gentlemen, however, fuffered only 

i one of thefe fearlefs innocents to be fired at, and that was done 
by a failor when they were abfent on obfervation. 

, On this ifland they gathered fome fcurvy-grafs, and in many 

A | places they could perceive the fides of the hills covered with 
the verdure on which thefe deer undoubtedly fed. 

After having afcended the higheft hills on the fea-coaft, and 
| taken a view of the country and the ocean all round, the gen- 
tlemen defcended, and about five in the afternoon embarked 

again on their return to the fhips, at which they arrjved fafe™ 
about ten, after an abfence of twenty hours. y were 
greatly difappointed by the hazinefs of the weather on the tops 
of the mountains, which confined the profpect, and prevented. 
their taking an obfervation with the inftruments they had 
carried with them for that purpofe. 
Their fituation now began to be ferious, and it was dif- 
' covered too late, that, by grappling to the ice, as practifed by 
‘the Greenlandmen, they had endangered the lofs of the fhips, 
i" the loofe ice clofing fo faft about them, that they found it 
i abfolutely impoffible to get them difengaged ; and there was, 
i befides, great reafon to fear, that one or both would foon be 
Hi crufhed to-pieces. Great minds are ever moft diftinguifhed by 
ti their expedients on the moft alarming occafions. ‘The com- 
| modore fet <ll hands to work to form a dock. in the folid ice, 
Jarge enough to moor both fhips; and,. by the alacrity with 
which that fervice was performed, the fhips were preferved 
from the danger of immediate deftruétion. 
The fhips being thus far fecured, the officers, pilots, and 
matters, were ail iummoned on-board the comngodore, to “st 
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fult on what farther was to be done in their prefent unpromifing 
fituation; when it was unanimoufly agreed, that their deli- 
verance was hopelefs; and that they muft either provide to 
winter upon the adjacent iflands, or attempt to launch their 
boats into the open fea, which was already at a confiderable 
diftance ; for the loofe ice had poured into the bay in which 
- they were at anchor with fo much rapidity, and in fuch afto- 
nifhing quantities, that the open fea was already far out of 
fight. Before any thing farther was undertaken, the men 
were ordered to their quarters, that they might refrefh them- 
felves with fleep. 

While the commanders preferve their fortitude, the failors 
never lofe their courage. They rofe in the morning with as 
much alacrity and unconcern as if they had been failing with 
a fine breeze in the Britifh Channel. 

Auguft 2. It was now thought advifeable to make one def- 
perate attempt to extricate the fhips, by cutting a channel to 
the weftward into. the open fea.. The fcooping out the dock 
with fo much expedition, by a party only of one fhip, raifed 
high expectations of what might be performed by the united 
Jabours of both the crews. No body of men ever undertook a 
work of fuch difficulty with fo much chearfulnefs, and confi- 
‘ dence of fuccefs, as the failors obferved om this occafion. 
Their ice-faws, axes, fledges, poles, and the whole group of 
feastools, were in an inftant all employed in facilitating the 
+: but, after cutting through blocks of folid ice from eight 
tONifteen deep, and coming to others of many fathoms, 
that exceed@a the powers of man to feparate, that was laid afide 
as a hopelefs proje& ; and another, more promifing, though not 
lefs laborious, adopted in its room. ‘ 

On the 3d of Auguft, after the men had again refrefhed 
themfelves with fleep, it was refolved to fit up the boats 
belonging to both the fhips with fuch coverings as were moft 
eafy to be accommodated and of lighteft conveyance; and, by 
fkating them over the ice, endeavour to Jaunch them in the 
open fea. Could this be effected, they hoped, that, by failing 
and rowing to the northernmoft harbour of Spitfbergen, they 
might arrive at that ifland, before the departure.of the laft fhips, 
belonging to the fithery, for Europe. 

While the boats were getting ready for this expedition, a 
fecond party were difpatched to the ifland, with orders to take: 
the diftance as exact as it was poflible to the neareft open fea. 
As all the people belonging to the fhips were not to be engaged 
in thefe fervices, thofe who were unemployed diverted them- 
felves in hunting and killing the bears, that now, attracted 
perhaps by the favory fmell of the provifions drefied on-board 
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the fhips, came every day over the ice to repeat, their vifits) 
Several of thefe were killed occafionally, and this day they 
fought a fea-horfe, in which engagement the fecond lieutenant 
of the Carcafe fignalized his courage in a moft. defperate rene 
counter, in which, however, he fucceeded, though his lifg 
was in imminent danger. 

On the 4th, the carpenters, &c. were ftill employed in 
fitting up the boats. ‘The pilots, who the day before had been 
fent to make obfervations on the iflands already mentioned, 
made their report, that the neareft water they had feen wag 
about ten leagues to the weftward. © ; 

On the 5th they had gentle breezes ; but about four in the 
morning fmall fleet. The ice ftill furrounding them, and 
appearing to grow more and more folid and fixed, thofe, who 
had till now retained hopes that the fouth-eaft wind would 
again difunite its fubftance and open a paflage for their deli- 
verance, began to defpair, as the wind had blown for twenty« 
four hours from that quarter, from which alone they could 
have relief, and not the leaft alteration was perceived. The 
men, however, were as joyous as ever, and fhewed not the 
leaft concern about the danger of their fituation. 

Early in the morning, the man at the maft-head of the 
Carcafe gave notice, that three bears were making their, way. ° 

- very faft over the ice, and that they werc diredting theif Gurfe 
towards the fhip. They had, without queftion, been invi 
by the fcent of the blubber of the fea-horfe killed a few 
before, which the men had fet on fire, and which bur 
_on the ice at the time of their approach. ‘They paved to bea 
fhe-bear and her two cubs; but the cubs were nearly as 
Jarge as the dam. ‘They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out 
from the flames part cf the flefh of the fea-horfe that remained 
unconfumed, and ate it voracioufly. The crew from the hhip, 
by way of diverfion, threw great lumps of the flefh of the fea- 
horfe, which they had ftill left, out upon the ice, which the 
old bear fetched away fingly, laid each lump before her cubs 
as fhe brought it, and, dividing it, gave each a fhare, referving 
but a fmall portion to herfelf. As fhe was fetching away the, 
laft piece they had to beftow, they levelled their mufkets at 
the cubs, and fhot them both dead ; and, in her retreat, they, 
alfo wounded the- dam, ‘but not mortally. It would have 
drawn tears of pity, from any but unfeeling minds, to have 
marked the affectionate concern exprefied by this poor beatt, 
in the dying moments of her expiring young. Though fhe. ° 
was forely;wounded, and could but juft crawl to the place 
where-they lay, fhe carried the lump of fleth fhe had fetched, 
aways, 
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dway, as fhe had done the others before, tore it in pieces, and 
Jaid it down before them; and, when fhe faw that they refufed 
to eat, fhe laid her paws firft upon one, and then upon the 
other, and endeavoured to raife them up. All this while it 
was pitiful to hear her moan. When fhe found fhe could not 
ftir them, fhe went off; and, when fhe had got at fome diftance, 
looked back and moaned ; and that not availing her to entice 
them away, fhe returned, and, fmelling round them, began to 
lick their wounds. She went off a fecond time, as before, 
and having crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, and 
for fome time ftood moaning. But ftill, her cubs not rifing to 
follow her, fhe returned to them again, and, with figns of in- 
éxpreffible fondnefs, went round one and round the other, 
pawing them, and moaning. Finding at Jaft that they were 
cold and lifelefs, fhe raifed her head towards the fhip, and, 
like Calaban in the tempeft, growled a curfe upon the mur- 
derers, which they returned with a volley of 1 afket-balls. She 
fell between her cubs, and died licking thvir wounds. If 
what is related by a voyager of credit in the laft century be 
true, the filial fondnefs of thefe animals is no lefs remarkable 
than the maternal. ‘The young ones, fays he, keep conftantly 
-clofe to the old ones. We obferved that two young ones and 
an old one would not leave one another, for, if one ran away, 
it.turned back again immediately, a8 foon as it did hear the 
othiits in danger, as if it would come to helpthem. The old 
0 n to young one, and the young one to the old one ; 
and, rathe n they would leave one another, they would 
fuffer themfelves to be all killed. . ' 

Friday the 6th, the weather was calm, but foggy, and the 
winds variable ; they difcovered that the drift of the fhip, with 
the whole body of ice, inclined faft to the eaitward ; and that 
they were already embayed in the very middle of the feven 
lands. They therefore fent off the pilots of both fhips, with 
a party of failors, to the northermoft ifland, to fee what ditco- 
veries could be made from the promontories there. ‘They re- 
turned at night, after a fatiguing journey, with a difmal ac- 
count, that nothing was to be feen irom thence but a vaft con- 
tinent of ice, of which there was no end; and that the 
thought of wintering in fuch a fituation was more dreadful 
thai that of perifhing by inftant death. 

Saturday 7, the wind fet in north-north-eaft, veered to the 
north; to the north-eaft and eaft, piercing cold. This day 
the boats were all brought in readinefs on the ice, fitted with 
Weather-cloaths about thirteen inches above the gunriels, in 
Order to keep off the cold as much as poffible, if ty good for- 
tune they fhould be enabled to launch them in an open fea. 

ihh 2 This 
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This day was employed chiefly in boiling provifions to put in 
the boats for the intended voyage, in delivering out bags to the 
men to carry their bread, and in packing up fuch neceffaries as 
every one could take along with him; for now every man was 
to be his own porter, the neceflary provifions and liquors 
being found load enough for the boats, and twenty-five days 
bread load enough for each man. This being adjufted, when 
night approached they were all ordered on-board to fleep. 

"Phurfday 8, at fix in the morning all hands were ordered 
to turn out, and a detachment of fifty men from each fhip, 
headed by their refpective officers, were appointed to begin the - 
hard tafk of hawling the launches along the ice. The braveft 
and gallanteft actions performed in war do not fo ftrikingl 
mark the true character of a fea commander, as the readinefs 
and alacrity with which his orders are obeyed in time of im- 
minent danger. Every one now {trove who fhould have the 
honour to be lifted in the band of hawlers, of whom the com- 
modore took the direftion, leaving captain Lutwidge to take 
care of both the fhips, that, if any favourable turn fhould hap- 
pen in the difpofition of the ice, he might make ufe of the 
remaining part of both the crews to improve it. Upon a 
general confultation of officers, previous to this undertaking, | 
it had been agreed, and an order iffued accordingly, that no 
perfon on-board, of whatever rank, fhould encumber himfelf 
with more cloaths than what he wore upon his back. n 
this occafion, therefore, the officers dreiled demic 
flannels, and the common men put on the clog which the 
officers had thrown off. 

In fix hours, with the utmoft efforts of human labour, they 
had only proceeded a fingle mile ; and now it was time for 
them to dine, and recruit their almoft-exhaufted fpirits. 

They had juft begun to renew their labour, when word was 
brought that the whole body of ice had changed its fituation, 
and was moving to the weftward; that the fhips were both 
a-float; and that the ice was parting. The joy which this’ 
news diffufed through the two companies of hawlers is eafier 
to conceive than exprefs. They inftantiy fhook off their har- 
nefs, ran to affift in working the fhips, and once more to re- 
fume their proper employments. When they arrived at the 
fhips, captain Lutwidge, who was no lefs beloved by his men 
than the commodore, had by his example and his judicious 
direGtions done wonders. Both fhips were not only a-float, 
with their fails fet, but a€tually cut and warped through the 
ice near half a mile. This ray of hope, hawever, was foon 
darkened ; the body of ice fuddenly aflumed its former direc- 
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tion to the eaftward, and clofed upon them again as faft as 
ever. While the fhips remained in the ice-dock, they were 
Jafhed~together for their greater fecurity, but now being 
launched and a-float, the ice preffed upon them with fuch 


‘weight, that it was every moment expected that the hawfer 


would break that held them together; orders were therefore 
given, that the hawfer fhould be flackened, and the fhips 
releafed. 

For the remainder of the evening, and till two in the 
morning, the drift continued eaftward, and all that while the 
fhips were in danger of being crufhed by the clofing of the 
channel in which they rode. They had now drifted two 
miles to the eaftward ; the men were now worn out with 
fatigue in defending the fhips with their ice-poles from being 
engulphed ; and now nothing but fcenes of horror and per- 
dition appeared before their eyes. But the Omnipotent, in 
the very moment, when every hope of deliverance from their 
own united endeavours had relinquifhed them, interpofed in 
their favour, and caufed the winds to blow, and the ice to 
part in an aftonifhing manner, rending and cracking with a 
tremendous noife, furpaffing that of the loudeft thunder. At 
this very inftant, the whole continent of ice, which before was 
extended beyond the reach of fight from the higheft mountains, 
moved together in various dire€tions, fplitting and dividing 
into vaft bodies, and forming hills and plains of various figures 


“and dimenfions. All hearts were now again revived, and the 


profpegt of being once more releafed from the frozen chains 
of the north infpired the men with frefh vigour. Every officer 
and every idler on-board laboured now for life. The fails 
were all {pread, that the fhips might have the full advantage 
of the breeze to force them through the channels that were 
already opened, and to help them, like wedges, to rend the 
clefts that were but juft cracking. Having cleared the ice, they 
made for Spitfbergen, and then returned home ; and arrived at 
Deptford, September 30, 1773. 
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HE following remarks, on your correfpondent’s defence 

of inoculation, are the refult of the candid and liberal 
manner in which he has treated the fubject. Controverfy, thus 
managed, becomes divefted of its acid and _corrofive qualities. 
It is no longer a mean and narrow conteft for victory, but (to 
. borrow 
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borrow an allufion from Dr. Young) is a friendly confli& of 
feritiments, from which the latent fpark of truth may perhaps be 
ftruck out. : 

The writer of the letter; which occafioned his ingenious 
effay, had no fyftem to fupport, no fpeculative tenets to in4 
troduce. He fimply ftated a fact which occurred to him, and 
which he thought merited fome attention. A few inferences, 
which feemed naturally to arife, were drawn. ‘Thefe, it is 
true, militated, in fome degree, againft a theory pretty gene- 
rally received, but he apprehends it to be the real intereft of 
al] juft {cience to encourage the propofal of fuch difficulties as 
are founded on the folid teflimony of fact, and embarras a fair 
enquiry after truth; A doctrine which indeed every {chool-boy 
is taught : : 


“¢ Ts qui nil dubitat, nil capit inde boni.” 


' The objeGion is rightly underftood to be confined to this 
ground: ** That more perfons having died of the fmall-pox in 
London fince the introdu€tion of : inoculation than before, 
and in apparent progreffion with the increafe of that practice, 
it is inferred that the practice itfelf, under its prefent mode, is 
mjurious to fociety.” 

‘Whatever weight may be due to the argument derived 
from ‘authorities, it muft, according to your correfpondent’s 
own account, be pretty equally divided : for if on the one hand 
we find the refpectable names of Tiffot and Dela Condamine, 
there are, on the other, the names perhaps no lefs refpectable 
of Van Swieten, Aftruc, and De Haen. . 

Your correfpondent refers to the meafles as a diforder, the 
fatality of which ‘* hath increafed progreffively without inocu- 
Fation ;” and fpeaks of ‘* authentic calculations which have’ 
rendered futile all attacks on that pradtice.” It will be time 
enough to confider the increafing mortality of the meafles;’ 
when the fact is well and circumittantially afcertained. And 
the calculations alluded to, I fuppofe, -are-founded on a com- 
parifon of the deaths, under inoculation, with thofe under the. 
natural difeafe. Thefe were, however, excepted againft in the 
firft inftance, as incompetent evidence, operating only ex parte, 
and not reaching the. queftion in its prefent general point of 
view. Dr. Jurin is cited, but the calculation, which he re- 
commended as the proper foundation for an eftimate of the 
value of inoculation, hath been produced in evidence againft 
it, 
It is alledged, that the progreffive increafe of burials de- 
pends rather on * the innovation introduced into the treatment 
of the natural fmall-pox, of expofing the patients to the open 
air, 
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sir,and a lefs referved intercourfe amongft the copamunity, 
than.on inoculation.” And this learned advocate proceeds to 
draw a-very nice line of difcrimination between the different 
modes of treating the natural and artificial diforder in thefe 
refpects. It were indeed to be wifhed, that reftriGtions of this 
kind were more clofely attended to in both thefe fituations, 
But at prefent, if fuch a diftinGion really fubfifts in fayour.of 
inoculation, the attempt to define it, I fear, is fomething like 
an attempt to define contiguous fhades of the fame colour in a 
pi@ure, which are fo intimately blended, that it is impoffible 
for the niceft eye to determine accurately the point which 
{eparates them. Granting that the acknowledged improver 
ments in the treatment of the fmall-pox brings with them the 
inconvenience of fpreading the contagion, it muft yet be 
allowed that the artificial extenfion of the diforder increafes 
that inconvenience, and the queftion recurs, whether it ine 
creafes it to a greater degree than the improved mode of treat- 
ment aljeviates it? A queftion which can only, I think, be 
anfwered by an appeal to the bills of mortality, till fome au- 
thentic evidence, on a larger fcgle, can be found. 

But ‘‘ inoculation,” it is faid, *¢ is little practifed in Lon- 
don.” How far it may be comparatively practifed in Loadong 
J cannot pretend to fay: but it fhould be remembered, that 
the extenfive and populous villages. of Iflington, Hackney, 
Newington, Stepney,. Lambeth, and Bethnal-green, aré in+ 
eluded in the bills of mortality, as well as the Small-pox 
Hofpita),.. And of thofe who fly farther into the country, it ix 
reafonable: to fuppofe that {ome who have caught the infeatiom 
in London die there, and confequently leflen the. number 
properly belonging to-the bills. The continual acceffion. of 
perfons from the country furnifhes your correfpondent with 
another article of defence. The fact is. admitted, but not ag 
peculiar to the prefent times. The difeafe too ig fo much 
diffufed through the country, that many more of thofe who 
come from thence’ may be prefumed to have undergone it 
than formerly, ' 

It is farther urged, that the late improvements in medicine, 
ip the management of lying-in women, and of children, and 
in the healthinefs of London, operate towards the increafe of 
inhabitants in the metropolis, and, augmenting the nymber. 
of thofe who receive the diforder, add to its victims. But, 
were it true that the inhabitants ef this city were actually in- 
creafed, it cannot affect an argumeat, not drawn from any. 
confideration of the number of people, but of the proportion: 
between the aggregate number of deaths, and thole. by. one; 
Wri particular 
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particular difeafe. A proportion which does not feem to be 
effentially altered by any of the circumftances mentioned ; 
becaufe that particular difeafe confeffedly partakes, with others, 
of the benefit arifing both from improvements in the praétice 
of phyfic and thofe which contribute to a more free circula- 
tion of air. If the deaths of lying-in women and infants were 
materially reduced, as your correfpondent feems to intimate, 
fome traces of fuch decreafe would furely be found in the . 
yearly bills. 
But the increafe of population in this country, or even in 
this city, can by no means be admitted as a fact. To the 
opinions of Noorthouck, and of the authors of the Monthly 
Review, I will oppofe thofe of Dr. Price, and even of Noor- 
thouck himfelf. Dr. Price fays, (Obfervations on reverfionary 
payments, &c. p. 188.) ‘* Dr. Brakenridge obferved, that the 
number of inhabitants, at the time he calculated them, (about 
1756,) was 127000 lefs than it had been. The bills have 
lately advanced a little, but ftill they are much below what 
they were from 1717 to 1743. The medium of the annual 
births for twenty years, from 1716 to 1736, was 18000; 
and of burials, 26529; and, by calculating from hence on ail 
the fame fuppofitions with thofe that made 651580 to be the 
prefent number of inhabitants in London, it will be found 
that the number then was 735840, or 84260 greater than the 
number at prefent. London, therefore, for the laft thirty 
years, has-been decreafing; and, though now it is increafing 
again, yet there is reafon to think that the additions, lately 
made to the number of buildings round it, are chiefly owing to 
the increafe of luxury, and the inhabitants requiring more 
room to live upon.” Noorthouck, it is true,-in the paflage 
quoted by your correfpondent, attributes the increafe of people 
to inoculation ; but, in another part of the fame work, (Hitt. 
of London, p. 579,) he thinks the decreafe of ‘people may be 
owing to the marriage-a&t. Thus we fee this ingenious writer 
hath his caufes ready prepared for either effe&t. The circum- 
ftance, however, plainly indicates, that his judgement, refpect- 
ing-that effect, had not been clearly and decifively formed. 

t is urged, by another writer, that inoculation, in London, 
is almoft confined to the rich; that an increafe of mortality 
among them, from this caufe, could hardly efcape unobferveds 
and that, between the rich and the poor, there is not a fufficient 
intercourfe to {fpread the contagion generally from one to the 
other. On this affumptfon he ingenioufly infers, that fuch 
increafe of mortality muft be fought for among the poor, whofe 
poverty or prejudices will not fuffer them to be ino 
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Now the two leading objects, which attract the rich to this 
metropolis, are bufinefs and. pleafure. To both thefe purfuits 
the lower clafles of people are too effential ; ard in great towns 
the opportunities of communication between the various parts 
are too frequent for any fuch fine of feparation to exift between 
the’ different ranks of fociety. This writer, however, ac- 
knowledges, that inoculation is practifed in London in a double 
or treble proportion fince the Suttonian method took place in 
17643 yet, according to his own calculation, (which is how- 
ever erroneous,) the diminution of deaths is only 4 in 6000. 
His calculation is erroneous, becaufe the principle on which 
it is founded is not juft. The average of the proportions of 
different years will not give the true average of thofe years. 
In the firft fix years, which he ftates, the whole number of 
deaths is 121112, and by the f{mall-pox, 12948; that is 106 
in.1000. In the next fix years, the whole number is 1438755 
of which the {mall-pox claims 15064 ; that is, 104 in 1000. 
And, in the laft fix, the aggregate is 138365, and the pro- 
portion due to this particular difeafe.is 14822; that is 107 in 
1000. So that, inftead of a diminution in the laft fix years, 
there is a real increafe of 1 in 1000 above the firft 6. Little 
dependance is however to be placed on the average of fo fmall. 
a number of years in a difeafe of fo fluctuating a nature as the 
fmall-pox. In the laft year, for inftance, 1773, the amount 
of the burials is 21656, of which only 1039 are due to the 
{mall-pox ; that is 48 in 1000: a decreafe in one year which 
the moft fanguine advocates for the practice will hardly attri- 


- bute to inoculation. Yet this, added to the average of 40 


years, will only diminifh it 1 in 1000; and, added to the 
average of the laft 10 years, will but leffen it 5 in 1000: fo 
that the general ftate of the argument remains unaffected. 

On the whole, I cannot help retaining the opinion, that 
fufficient data are yet wanting to prove the fuccefs of inocula- 
tion, confidered as a great national benefit. The obfervations, 
arifing - from particular partial diftri&s, in the country, are 
oppofed by thofe deduced from the: bills-of mortality in Lon- 
don ; which, as comprehending a much more populou’‘ circle, 
mutt perhaps a little incline the balance. .And the conclufion 
probably will be, that inoculation, viewed in a general light, 
as far as yet appears, hath rather éxtended, than diminithed, 
the ravages of the {mall-pox, S. 
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PICTURE of « MALE COQUET. 
EWARE, ye nymphs, Filirtillo’s 


near, 
Guard well your tender hearts : 
Heedful, avoid the wily fnare 
He fpreads with num’rous arts, 


Each fair alike his eager aim, 

Of love he talks with eafe ; 
Untouch’d his heart with any flame 
But boundlefs with to pleafe, 


His eyes can plead, his fighs can move, 
His eioquence perfuade : 

Vet, with his mighty ftore of love, 

Unbleft when moft repdid. 


No wonder, fince a maid too kind 
Might all his pleafures blaft: 
To her requeft, a day refign’d, 

He prodigal might wafte. 


Could Venus’ felf, with all her charms, 
The deep-felt lofs atone ? 

For, while the clafps him in her arms, 

_ No newer conqueft’s won. 


To vain coquets, ye prudent fair, 
Then leaye Flirtillo’s heart : 
Let them divide the trifling thare, 
Where each may claim a part. 


Unnotic'd let him fill purfue 

His baffling, airy fcheme « 
To him, your fcorn is juftly due, 
Whofe love's a fleeting dream. 


On feeing a Pifture of the once celebrated 
May Daummonpn, (a Preacher among 
the Quakers,) in the Choratier of 
‘WINTER. ‘ 

‘Thou, whofe image, here pour- 
tray’d, 
Wakes and infpires the plaintive mufe, 

Attend ! behold the tribute paid ! 

_. Nor fong nor tear can the refufe, 


Fol] juftly has the artift plann’d 
In WinteER’s guife thy furrow’d brow 5 
And juitly rais’d thy feeble hand 
» Above the elemental glow, 
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T gaze upon.that well-known face, 
But ah ! beneath December's froft 
Lies buried all its vernal grace, 
And every trait of May is loft. . 


Nor merely on thy trembling frame, 
Thy wrinkled cheek, and deafen'd ear, 

But on thy fortunes and thy fame, 
Relentlefs wintza frowns fevere, 


Ah! where is now the numerous croud 
That once with fond attention hung 

On every truth divine that flow’d, 
Improv’d, from thy perfuafive tongue. 


"Tis gone !—it feeks a different road ; 
Life’s focial joys to thee are o’er ; 
Untrod the path to that abode 
Where haplefe penury keeps the door, 


Drummond, thine audience yet recall, 
Recall the young, the gay, the vaing 

And, ere thy tottering fabric fall, 
Sound forth the deeply-mcral ftraine 


For never, fure, could bard or fage, 
Howe’er infpir’d, more clearly thew, 
That all, upon this tranfient ftage, 
Is folly, vanity, or woe, 


Bid them at once be warn'd and taught ; 
Ah! no! —fupprefs th’ungrateful tales 

O’er every frailty, every fauit, ; 
Oblivion, draw thy friendly veil ! 


Tell rather what tranfcendent joy 
Awaits them on th’ immortal fhote 
If wel] they fummer’s ftrength employ, 
And well diftribute autumn’s ftore, 


Tell them, if virtue crown’d their bloom, 
Time thall the happy period bring, 
When the dark winter of the tomb 
Shall yield to everlafting {pring. 
CLEMENE, 


‘The Cell of Contemplation, a Vifion. 


A Eve's approsch, with toils of bufie 
nefs tir’d, 
left the croud, and fecretly retir’d, 
Far from the fcenes where folly fits ins 
thrin’d, 
And dulnefe reigns—to heav'n-fought {ci- 
* * ~ enee blind ; , 
Te 
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Towhere Favonius, with a frefhning gale, 
Fann’d the gay bofom of a painted vale. 
To tafte retirement’s {weets, this place 
I fought, 
The haunt of folitude, and penfive thought. 
Here, on a flow’ry bank reclin’d I lay, 
Till gentle flumbers fnatch’d my fenfe 


- aways 
Bat fancy ftill employ’d her mimic pow’rs ;_ 
And fweetly pafs’d the vifionary hours, 
Methought I enter’d Cam’s* delight- 
ful grove, 
Sacred to peace, to poetry, and love. 
With branches thick intwin’d, the tow’r- 


ing trees 

Wav'd high in air, and fported with the 
breeze. 

There peace, with downy pinions hover’d 
round, 

And Flora’s offspring deck’d th’ enamel’d 
ground, 

The birds fat warbling in the fylvan 
bow’rs5 

The bees, delighted, fuck’d the fragrant 
flow’ rs. 


With jcy ference, beneath th’ embow’ ring 


fhade, 
Along the mofs-fring’d path I penfive 
ftray’d ; 


Calm and compos’d, to ferious thought 
inclin’d, 

And ‘thofe exalted fcenes which elevate 
the mind, 

At length, the plumy fongfters ceas’d to 
fing ; 

Mote was each tohgue, and folded every 
wing: 


A pleafing, folemn, filence reign’d around, 

No. voice, the air, no footfteps fhook the 
ground 5 

The winds were hufh’d, and fcarce a 
fanning breeze 

Dimpled the ftream, or whifper’d:through 
the trees : p 

All nature, now, with filent awe appear’d, 

As though fome pref-nt deity the fear’d, 

Onward I rov’d, till, near the winding 


way, 
A broad expanfe of pureft water lay ; 
As chryfta! clear its filver furface fhone ; 
Ite bank a grotto bore ot thining flone. 
No Doric columns fwell’d to meet the eye, 
Or fkirting wings their gaudy pomp fupply ; 
But plain and artlefs rofe the humble pile, 
Nor deck’d with cof, nor labour’d o’er 
with toil, 
Eager the uaknown manfi.on to explore, 
With cautious ftep, 1 toft approach’d the 
docr ; 
liiz 
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The door, obedient to my hand, gave way 5 
Within a glorious fcene in profpect lay. 
Twelve marble pillars, beauteous to 

behold, 

Richly embofs’d with emblematic gold, 

The roof fupport; while, round their 
thafts, entwine 

The creeping tendrils of a mimic vine. 

Through the green foliage purple clufters 
glow, . 

Tn pendant pride, and grace each column’s 
brow. 

On thefe fuftain’d, the amole roof appears 

An azure fky adorn’d with filver ftars : 

Full inthe center, Cynthia fheds her rays 3 

To right and left the golden planets 
blaze : 

‘Two fanguine comets in their track-ap-- 
pear, 

Eccentric move, and fhake their burning 
hair; 

Compell’d th’ extremes of heat and cold 
to trace ; 

Through boundlefs regions of unmeafur'’d 
{pace. 

Around the walls, (of fhining jafper 


fram’d, 

And each fair ftone that facred. writ + has 
nam’d,) 

Around the walls, cREATION was dif- 
play’d, 

A wond’rous fcene! compos*d of light 
and fhade— 

A wond’rous feene! the work of hands 
divine, 


Where pow’r unbounded, art immortal, 
fhine ! 
Here roils old Chaos in the womb of 
night 5 
There, at divine commandment, fprings 
the light. 
The facred light illumes the region round 
Retiring waters Jeave the rifing ground, 
High heave the hills, deep fink the vales 
below, 
Capacious beds where rapid rivers flow. 
From hence, beneath the ground, in cire 
cuit wide, 
Slowly meand’ring creeps the parent tide, 
And forms new fprings, which, burfting 
from her veins, 
Refreth and truétify the thirfty plains, 
Here the vaft fea its congregated waves 
Majeftic rolls, and {pacious iflands laves! 
There, from the hills, the woods fpon- 
taneous rife 
The tow’ring eagle there his pinions 
tries. 


From 


* A deiightful grove on the banks of the river at Cambridge. 
+ Rev, xxi, 39. 
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From earth’s green furface fprout the in- 
fant flow’rs, < 
Warm’d by the fun, and fuckled by the 
fhow’rs, ; 
Thick trees fpring’up, with varied blof- 
% foms crown'd, 
And rip’ning fruits, low bending to the 
~* ground. 
‘Round the tall elm .fweet caprifoliums * 
, twine, 
And rofes deck the fragrant eglantine. 
Through the fweet fhades the ftately dion 
ftalks, 
And with the /amb in focial friendthip 
walks. 
There, with the grey-bound, trips the 
tim’rous hare, 
‘With him it’ plays, a ftranger yet to fear, 
Here rofe each bird that cleaves the yield- 
ing fkies, 
Or through the groves with feeble pinions 
i flies 5 
And hining fwarms of infects brifk and 


gay. 

That bafk and wanton in the blaze of day. 
In‘one diftinguith’d part, in tints divine, 
The hills, the vales, the groves of Eden 


thine. 

Thefe to defcribe, O facred mufe, in- 
fpire ! 

And grant one {park of true poetic fire ; 

That fire which burns in Milton’s death- 
lefs page, 

Or glow’d fuperior in the royal fage + ! 

Come bright Urania, fweeteft of the train, 

Plume my young pinions, elevate my 
ftrain. 

Within the confines of the facred 

mound, 

Groves, lawns, and hills, diverfify the 
ground. 


Here jengthen’d viflas thed a pleafing 


gloom, 

Where mingling fruits and flow’:s pro- 
mifcuous bloom. 

There wood-crown’d hills in tow’ring 
grandeur rife, 

And the fcoop’d vale in Flora’s vefture 
lies. 

There Pijoa’s pure tranfparent current 
glides 

And flow'rs immortal deck its verdant 
fides : 

In folemn ftate, the fwan, with downy 
breait, 

And cary feet, and elevated creft, 

Like fome majeftic galley Nowly moves, 

Or bafks, delighted, in the reeay groves, 


* The honeyfuckle. 
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Through the clear waves the ftaly nation: 


play, a 
Flounce in the ftream, or dart the path. 
Jefe way. 


On the green margin of the chryftal 
Ae gi ryft 


? 
A form ere&, with grace fuperior food; 
Adan his name ;—to heav’n - his eyes 
were turn’d, 
Where the bright fun with beamy fplens 
dor burn’d; 
With wonder ftruck, and pleafing tranf- 
port fir’d, = 
He gaz’d around, and worthip’d, and ad« 
mir’d, 
With joy along the blifsful hades he 
roves, 
With joy he hears the mufic of the groves: 
With joy he fees the new creation thine, 
Ard feels the fervent glow of extafy di» 
vine, 
At diftance fmall, within a fragrant 
bow’r, , 
Freth from the hand of heav’n's creating 
pow’r, ; 
A form ftill more enrapturing rofe to view, 
Which e’en from angels admiration drew : 
With beauty deck’d, a foft attraétive 


grace, 

at ee fweetnefs dwelt upon her 
ace, 

Spotlefs and fair, with charms cefeftial 
crown’d, 

* Breathing of heav’n, fhe trod th* enam- 
mell’d ground. | 

In her fair cheeks young health immortal 


glows, 
‘¢ There, blended, bloom the lily and the rofe,”” 
Thus beauteoufly adorn’d, the fair one 


ftood, 
The laft, the nobleft, workmanthip of, 


God. 
Full in the center of the garden grew * 
A ftately tree, all beauteous to her view: 
Its pendent branches gently court the 
hand ; ; 
Its fruits acceptance filently demand. 
Fair to behold ; temptation dire it ftood, 
The teft of man’s obedience to his God. * 
Not far remote, upon the verdant ground, 
The ferpent rolls his {piry volumes round : 
With undulating wreaths he glides along, 
With artful wiles indued, and fraudful 


tongue, 
Still as he moves, bis burnifh’d fcales un- 


fold 
The dlended fhades of azure, green, and 


golds 


Bright 


+ David, 
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Bright aé a‘yOby rofe his flaming creft, © 
And Iris’ bow fhone radiant on his-breaft. 
Thiefe wondrous {cenes the wane had 
portray’d, 
With a fil, in tints that never 
fade 


High over all, a lamp illuftrious fends 
Ie vivid’ beams, and a bright: luftte Jend’s, 
Foll in its blaze upon a fhining throne, 
Of ivory form’d, and every precious ftone, 
Sat CONTEMPLATION ———— 
A lucid ¢@ftufe Gi ‘her limbs unfold ; 
Bright was-theweil, adorn’d with geme 
and‘gold. 
High o’er her head a crown refplendént 
burn’d, 
Blaz’d as the fat, and lighten’d when the 
turn’d. 
Onmg, at length, fhe fix’d her piercing 


eye, . 
Bright’as the flar that gilds the evening 


thy ; 

And, while benignant fmiles-her afpect 
grac’d, 

In words like thefe, the virgin me ad- 
drefs’d, 

~ewhoe’erthou art thar-feek°t-this 
bleft retreat, 

(Of me, and happinefs, the conftant, feat,) . 

Safe may’{t thou dwell in this ound 


abode, . 
And bere admire the glorious works of 


God. 

The mind, deprefe’d with care, bere finds 
relief, 

And joy thall bere refums the feat of grief, 

Sorrow no ‘more fhall croud the {miling 
kkies 

But bocien earth, th’ inraptur’d foul fhall 
rile, 

To fcenes more ‘fitthes; where celeftial 


da 

Shines ioeth refulgent with eternal ray. 

‘Here peace refides; here joy freth 

praifes brings ; 

And pure devotion prunes her heaven- 
born. wings, 

With thefe bright vifions rifing in her 
view, 

Ancient as time, but as the morning new ; 

fas free foul prepares for facred 

ight 

To purer regions of immortal light. 

Each opening profpeét hall the tind 
employ, 

Till calm refle€tion ripens into joy. 

In this fair manfion virtue makes abode, ' 

And holds a {weet communion with her 
God. 

Here thefe his works delighted T explore, 

Aad the eonal Archite@ adores —= 
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Still let me rife to eloquence divine, 
Till all my foul, thou. Source of all, be 
thine ! 
* Thefe {cenes by gracious 
 beav’n defign’d. 
The beft employ for an immortal mind, 
Will a ail tumult in the foul -te 
ceafe, 
And tune difcordant paffions i into peace 5” 
A {weet compofure- in’ the breaft will 


reign, 
And all the joys of Eden bloom. again. 
6 Come then,-and .tafte ‘the = ires 
tirement brings 
Leave the gay. wo: na and all terteftriak 
things : 
No lafting comfort man in thefe can gainy 
For foon the pleafure fickens into pain. 
Gay fleeting: fantoms dance before his 
fight, 
And ‘charnis, ‘illufive charms, his fou} 
delight : 
Lull’d by imagination’s magic pow? aed 
He, as the preient, hopes the future bour ;- 
But — ‘ah: foot. the faithlefs - vifions: 


For LF is permanent beneath the fky, 
*O te belov’d by -heay’n,, my 
words atgend,! : 
And learn inftru@ion from a faithfub. 
friends... - - 
When pleafure’s fyrens tune th’ harmow 
nious lay, 
And tempt thy, foul from ‘virtue’s. path ad 
tray ; 
To their inchanting voice refufe to yield, 
And fhun the dangers of that flow’ry field, 
Where. op’ning rofe-buds crown mA 
mantling bowl, 
And each foft paffioa captivates the > 
Though fair the region feems, and cloud + 
lefs tkies 
Smile chearful round, death ftill in ame, 
bufh lies : 
In the luxurious banquet he.refides, 
And ‘for himfelf a new repaft provides. 
‘* Avoid the mis’ries which from folly 
{pring ; 
Beware of guilty pleafure’s hidden fting > 
Let reafon réign triumphant in thy foul, 
And every paffion own her juft controul ; 
To her fuperior law obedience yicld, 
And guard thy breaft with virtue’s facted 
thield. 
Let wifdom’s bays around thy temples 
twine, 
And deck thy mind with every grace di- 
vine. 
In this retreat, with me forever dwell, 
Here, here, in peace, erect thy humble 
cell. 


We'll 
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We'll hold fweet converfe with the 
Jancient dead, 
From Plato, through the line illuftrious, 
\ed-s == 
Think as they thought, and catch their 
facred fire 5 
Rife on their wings, and, as we rife, ad- 
mire! 


Then thall fucceeding years. thy blifs im- 
ove, . 
Ana bloom with fruits of happinefs and 
love 
Till time thall end, and, mournful at thy 


bier, 

Friendthip hall Glent ftand, and drop the 
tender tear : 

And, when from thefe terreftrial regions 


fled :-— 

When laid in duft, and number’d with 
the dead ;— 

In thofe bright manfions where celettial 
day, 

Unaceafing, beams a pure immortal ray, 

Shall thy free foul, exalted, and refin’d, 

For ever contemplate th” eternal mind.” 





ft 
TRY”. 
‘This faid, the ceae'd, and fix'd hee 


On. all the glories of the op’ning ikies ! 
In {weet fufpenfion chain'’d, my ravith'd 


ear ; 

Attended ftill—ftill feem'd her voice to 
hear 5 

When, lo! a diftant lute’s harmonious 


ftrains, 

With, melting mufic, fill th’ etherial 
plains : ' 

Flaating on air the notes divine refound ; 

Loud, and more feud, thechorus {wells 
around 3 core 

Till now—O ftrange to tell! the won- 
d’rous pile . 

inttiaRive moves, and quits the verdant 
foi} ! - 

Rifing majeftic through the blue ferene, 

Mluftrious thines the vifionary fcene : 

High in the gold-fring’d clouds the man- 
fion flies, 

And marks a radiant circle in the fkies, 


EUSEBIUS,. 





*,° The letters figned Eufebius, Cato, Caricature, A, K. Chip, with 4. T.’s fae 


vours, a Meditation, Hiftory of the Bible, and feveral anonymous pieces. in profe 


and verfe, are received. 


Zeno’s effay on the high price of corn had been fent to the prefs before. shfeverer’s 


on the fame fubje& came to hand. 


The author of the Effay on wits, figned Mentor, in the laft number, was not the 
writer of the letter fent with a Hare and figned Mentor in the fame number; which 
was a miftake of the Editor's, there being no fignature to the letter. 
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Lately publifoed, 


HE fir Part of the New and Easy METHOD of Teaching the FRENCH 
TONGUE. By Craupz Gay. Which contains, befides the Alphabet, 


lifts of almoft (if not quite) all the monofyllablés of that language, from a fingle 
letter to feven, numerically and alphabetically digefted ; with their literal pronuncia- 
tion, as far as they can be met with ia the Englith tongue, and their literal tranflation, 
as well as their different meaning in the !effons inferted. 

Secondly, Lifts in the like manner of the words, from two {yllables to eight, alfo 
contained in fome other leffons, 

Thirdly, Fifty-three leffons twice fet down, the fisft time with the letters that are 
not to be founded in italic charséters 3. the fecond with references, figures, and marks, 
whereby a perfon that is totally unacquainted with the faid tongue may tranflate them 
all into proper Englith. 

A work which will facilitate the ftudy, not only of the pronunciation, bat alfo of 
the idioms of that language. 

Lonpon : Printed for the Aurnon, by §. and W. Oliver (No. 12.) in Bartho- 
Jomew-Clofe ; and fold by them, and by Richardfon and: Urqubart, under the Royal 
Exchange; the Editor of the Monthly Ledger; Mary Hind (No. 2.) in Georges 
Yard, Lombard-Street ; and by John Kendal in Golenefter, Where any Book(fclies 
or News-Cair.er may be fupplied in Town or Country. 

[Price One Shilling and Six-pence.] The 


Erratum. P, gon, L 8, deavs out, and Aleppo. 
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The P RICE of WHE AT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. 


Feb.25.Mar.1. 4th 8th sith sth 18th 

" So Se So Se Seo Se Seo Se So Se Se Se Se So 
Wheat, Red | 44248 | 44248 | 44248 | 44048 | 44248 | 44a50| 44a50 
Ditto White] 44248 | 44248 | 44248 | 44248 | 44248 | 44a50 | 44250 
Rye, —— | 24a25 | 24425 | 24az5 | 24425 | 24a25 | 25426 | 25026 
Barley, — | 24229 | 24229 | 24229 | 24429 | 2429 | 24430 | 24430 
Oats, — | rqat8 | 14a18 | 14a18 |14a18 | 14a18] 15a18| 15a18 
Mar, 22. -Kéd and White Wheat, 46asis. Rye, 25a26s. Barley, 

26a30s. Oats, 15a18s. 





A Merezorotrocican DIARY ofthe Weatuer, 
For February, 1774. 
Therm. Weather 


i\N.W. frefhiiz8 °|36 136 |Frofty, and much fnow. 
littlell3o |32 133 |Froft. ‘ 
little30 33. 136 |Rain. 
N. littlel]307%|36 |392/Foggy. 


‘ y: 

N.W. little} 305%]3521382|Frofty brilliant day. 

7\W. ftron 130 |36 |41 |Fair day and thaw, evening rain. 

SIN.W. _ ftrong]j29 §.|364|403|Morning fnow, fevere froft, 

N.W. var.freth]i293 |34 |38 |Severe froft, bright day. 

10iW, frethiiz9°|36 |44 |Almoft conftant rain. 

1usS.W. frefhiiz9;*144 |46 |Slight fhowers. 

littleljz935,144 [45 |Slight rain, intervals fun-fhine. 

47 149 |Fogey. ENE 

ftrongi|297|48 |50 |Fair day, evening rain, 
gllz29.%148 |49 |Slight thowers. 

10ISWE&N. ftormy||29 ;.|46 |48 |Heavy fhowers. 

293 145 |46 \Slight fhowers, intervals fair. 

18IN.W. _—frethiiz9.8.143 144 |Sunfhiny day. 

19\S.W. _ftrong||z9 $143 44g \Heavy rain. 

45 148 |Brilliant day. _ 

44 |44Z¢\Heavy rain, moon-light night. 

432147 Ditto. 

47 |47%\Slight fhowers. 

.W.  ftormyjizg {43 |44¢2/A hurricane with fome thowers. 

ftrong||29,4144 |443/Almoft conftant rain. 

29391412143 2(Fair brilliant day. 

Ww. frethiizg,°,142 |44 |Frofty and fair. 

28iS.W. ftrongiiz9;5144.146. |Forenoon rain, afternoon fun-fhine. 
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newer HE infinite importance of properly improving our 
BeOS ES. time is more. frequently inculcated, by the in- 
P wi {pired writers, than perhaps any other admoni- 
o“"\ “4 tion the facred pages contain. To enforce the 
pgs neceffity of this confideration, the Scriptures 

® have likewife reprefented the fhortnefs and un- 
certainty of our continuance in this life by fimilitudes the moft 
fleeting and tranfitory that can poffibly be imagined : but, alas! 
how few, very few, are there in the world who confider this 
matter with that attention its importance deferves! How ma- 
ny thoufands of intelligent beings are there who fcarcely know 
the end of their exiftence or the purpofe for which they were 
created ;_ who live, year after year, without confidering of fu- 
turity, or beftowing a fingle thought about the vaft concerns of 
an eternal ftate! Daily experience confirms this obferva- 
tion for a fact, and the molt fuperficial furvey of the dif- 
ferent characters and circumftances of mankind in general will 
more fully demonftrate the truth of what I have here aflerted.— 
The poor and the indigent, who live by the {weat of their brow, 
have many difficulties to encounter, and are furrounded with 
_. Vor. I, Kkk poverty 
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442 The Folly of mifpending Time. 


poverty and diftrefs on every fide ; all their toil and labour are 
{carcely fufficient to provide for the wants and neceffities of the 
prefent life, and therefore they have neither time nor opportu- 
nity to confider of a future. Let us next take a view of the 
man, immerfed in fecular affairs and engaged in the hurry and 
buftle of bufinefs, who rifes up early, late takes reft, and who 
eats the bread of carefulnefs: we fhall find all his time and at- 
tention employed in the purfuit of riches and the toils of ine 
duftry ; wholly taken up with the numerous concerns of the 
world, he neglects the one, the fupreme thing, needful ; anxious 
and indefatigable to acquire a competency for this precarious 
and uncertain life, he is carelefs and indifferent about the mo- 
mentous concerns of a never-ending hereafter. But let us car- 
ry our obferyations a little farther, and take a furvey of thofe 
who are ftiled the favourites of fortune, who revel in the lap 
of pleafure, and poffefs all the advantages which riches and ho- 
nour can beftow; who, from their elevated fituation in life, 
and the few cares with which they are furrounded, one fhould 
naturally imagine, had both leifure and opportunity to improve 
their time, Jike rational creatures, to the moft exalted purpofes : 
but is this really the cafe? or does experience convince us of the 
truth of it? Alas! no: the purfuits of pleafure, the gay 
amufements and fafhionable diverfions of a depraved licentious 
age engrofs all their time, engage all their attention, and di- 
vert the mind from ‘nobler objects. Little do thefe fons of va- 


nity and diffipation think that a period. will moft certainly ar- — 


rive, when neither the treafures of the Indies, the mines of 
Peru, nor even the wealth of the univerfe itfelf, will be able to 
purchafe a few moments of that precious time they now fo fool- 
ifhly, fo lavifhly, throw away. 

Men of genius and literature are employed in the curious re- 
fearches of antiquity and in inveftigating the works of nature : 
all their ftudy and ambition is to acquire fame and reputation, 
and to obtain the empty applaufe of their fellow mortals. Thus, 
in every ftate and condition of life, there is fomething or another 
to engage the attention and drive the thought of eternity from 
the human breaft. I was led into this train of reflections by a 
{cene of the moft awful diftrefs, which the kind hand of Provi- 
dence accidentally brought me lately to be a fpeCtator of ; it 
was the exit of the gay, the gallant, the much-admired, Lo- 
thario. At the death of his father he became heir to a very 
confiderable eftate, in the county of W——, befidesa large 
fortune in the public funds ; but, alas! his heart was exceed- 
ingly depraved, his principles were abandoned, and he was 
a libertine in the moft’ comprehenfive ‘meaning of the word: 
gaming and debauchery had almoft ruined -his conftitution, and, 
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The Folly of mifpending Time 443 
in fome meafure, impaired his fortune. In the more juvenile 
part of my life we had been intimate acquaintance, but I was 
obliged to drop the intimacy, left his fortune and connexions, 
which were, in every refpect, fuperior to mine, fhould have 
influenced my condu, and have caufed me to deviate from the 
paths of rectitude and fobriety. The death of a néar relation, 
which happened the latter end of the fummer, occafioned my 


taking a journey within a few miles of his country refidence : 


as I was fo near, I could not return home without going to fee 
aman for whom I had formerly a friendfbip and regard. TI ac- 
cordingly went, met with a very cordial reception, and was en= 
tertained with politenefs and hofpitality. It fo fell out, that, 
during mv abode at his houfe, he was feized with a pleuritic 
fever, the firft fymptoms of which threatened the moft fatal and 
dangerous confequences: the violence of his diforder daily: in- 
creafed, and baffled all the efforts of his phyficians, who were 
men of diftinguifhed abilities, the moft eminent that could be 
procured ; and, in a few days, they pronounced his cafe to be. 
defperate, and paft all hopes of recovery. But oh! what tongue 
can exprefs, or imagination conceive, the agonies of defpair 
which took pofleffion of his foul, upon being informed he muft 
foon bid adieu to this world and all fublunary enjoyments! 
During his laft moments, in which I ftood by his bed-fide, he 
uttered fuch pathetic exclamations as no condition of life, or 
—_ of time, will ever be able to erafe from my memory. 
“¢ Oh that the merciful Almighty (cried he) would: gracioufly 
be pleafed to fave a wretch like me from going down to the pit of 
deftruction; the remainder of my days fhould be dedicated to the 
fervice of my Creater, and the caufe of that holy religion which 
I-have always neglected and defpifed! My time, my health, 
my fortune, every thing I poffefs, fhould be engaged te pro~ 
mote the caufe of virtue and godlinefs! Oh that | might hope 
but for a fhort reprieve, to expiate the offences of my former life 
by a future conduct which fhould be, in every refpeét, blamelefs 
and irreproachable: the gifts of providence, hitherto.fo lavifh- | 
ly proftituted to the vileft and moft abandoned purpofts, fhould 
then be employed in ads of charity and benevolence, fhould 
wipe away the tears from the eyes of the orphan and the father 
lefs, and fhould caufe the widow’s heart to fing for joy! Oh 
that God” Here he was going on with his vain and 





. fruitlefs wifhes but could proceed no farther ; the filver cords of 


life were almoft broken, and the feeble glimmering lamp of ex- 
iftence juft extinguifhed. He lay fpeechlefs about half an hour 
and then expired. Oh that the votaries of mirth, that the filken 
fons of pleafure, had been prefent at the folemnities of this dy- 
ing chamber! it would have fufpended their thoughtleis and 
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giddy career ; it would have taught them the true, the inefti- 


mable, value of time poflefled, and the infinite importance of 
properly improving it. 

A death-bed’s a detector of the heart, 

A lecture filent, but of fov’reign pow’r ; 

To vice confufion, and to virtue peace. 


T confefs, to me, who am of a ferious contemplative turn of 
mind, it was the moft folemn and affecting fcene I ever beheld, 
In this fchool of wifdom I was more benefited than I poffibly 
could have been in attending the profoundeft lectures of divi- 
nity and philofophy, although accompanied with all the pow- 
ers of eloquence and rhetoric. Its filent, but inftructive, leffons 
have thoroughly weaned my affections from the trifling objects 
of time and fenfe, and made me think more ferioufly than ever 
about the vaft concern of that awful, eternal, and unchangea- 
ble, ftate, to which all mankind are advancing upon the fwift 
wings of time; they have taught me to look down upon the 
riches, the honour, and grandeur, of this world-with indiffe- 
rence and difdain, convinced, that, when they are not made 
fubfervient to the caufe of religion and virtue, they will only 
tender the life of the perfon full of anxiety and vexation, and, 
at laft, plant his dying pillow with thorns. Great Poffeflor and 
Difpenfer of ali things, {aid I, lifting up my eyes to heaven with 
refignation and gratitude, I defire neither abundance nor pover- 
ty ; grant me a competence ; attended by thy bleffing, beftow 
upon me but the fmalleft portion of this world’s goods, accom- 
panied with that peace of mind which arifes from the teftimony 
of a good confcience. Give me that folid, fubftantial, heart- 
felt, enjoyment, which this world cannot give, nor the vicifli- 
tudes of fortune deftroy, and I afk no more. 


Caverfham-Grove. TANCRED. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


N the reign of the fecond Charles, the lord-treafurer Danby 
was impeached, by the commons of England, of high-trea- 
fon and other crimes and mifdemeanors. The principal points, 


in charge brought againft him, were, That he had traiter- . 


oufly encroached on the regal power, by treating privately, in 
matters of peace and war, with foreign princes and embaffadors. 
— That he had endeavoured to fubvert the ancient and well- 
eftablifhed form of government, and, inftead thereof, to intro- 
duce a government arbitrary and tyrannical. — That he had 


endeavoured to alienate the affections of the king’s fubjects from» 
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An biftorical Anecdote. 445 


his royal perfon and government, and to hinder the cuftomary 
meetings of-parliament. — That he was popithly affeted ; and 
had traiteroufly endeavoured to conceal the late horrid and 
bloody confpiracy, contrived againft the king’s perfon and go- 
vernment by the papifts. — That he had wafted large quantities 
of the king’s treafure, by unneceflary pentions and gifts for fe- 
cret fervices. — And, laftly, that he had, by. indirect means, 
procured to himfelf divers gifts and grants of ‘inheritances, of 
the ancient revenue of the crown, even direétly contrary. to 
acts of parliament, &c. 

Thefe, though moftly in the common ftyle of ftate impeach- 
ments, were charges of ‘a dark complexion, ftrenuoufly urged 
by the commons, and powerfully fupported by the anti-minifte< 
rial fa€tion in the houfe of lords. At the head of this faction, 
and bent «on the deftruétion of Danby, ftood the celebrated 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. : 

Previous to the examination of the earl, at the bar of the. 
upper houfe, Buckingham had cajoled feveral peers who were 
in the treafurer’s intereft; and, among the reft, had affailed, 
on his weak fide, the Welch earl of Carnarvon. On the day of 
the trial, the duke invited the laft-mentioned nobleman ‘to a 
fumptuous banquet ; and, having half intoxicated him with 
wine, eafily perfuaded him to go to the houfe and {peak on be- 
half of Danby ; thereby hoping to render his caufe'ridiculous. 
Carnarvon, who had never made a fpeech in parliament before, 


.hafted to the houfe, with a full refolution to difplay his talents 


in fuch an important affair. The bufinefs was no fooner'open- 
ed than he ftood up, and. made the following harangue. 
*© My lords, 

I underftand but 4 little of Latin, but a good deal of En-: 
glifh, and not a little of the Englifh hiftory; from which I 
have learnt the mifchiefs of fuch kind of profecutions as thefe, 
and the ill fate of the profecutors. I could bring many inftan- 
ces, and thofe very ancient ; but, my lords, I fhall go no far-' 
ther back than the latter end of queen Elizabeth’s reign: at 
which tinte the earl of Effex was run down by fir Walter Raw- 
leigh, and your lordfhips very well know what became of fir Wal- 
ter Rawleigh. My lord Bacon, he ran down fir Walter Rawleigh, 
and your lordfhips know what became of my lord Bacon. The 
duke of Buckingham, he ran down my lord Bacon, and your 
lordfhips know what happened to the duke of Buckingham. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, ran down 
the duke of Buckingham, and you all know what became of 
him. Sir Harry Vane, he ran down the earl of Straftord, and 
your lordfhips know what became of fir Harry Vane. Chan- 
cellor Hydé, he ran down fir Harry Vane, and your —— 

now 
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know What beeaing of the chancellor. «Sir Thomas Ofhourn: 
now earl of Danby, ran down chancellor Hyde; what will be: 
come of the earl of Danby your lordfhips beft can tell: but let 
me fee that man: that dare run the earl of Danby down, and we 
thall foon fee what will become of him.” ' 

This being pronounced with a remarkably droll tone, the duke 
pf Buckingham, both furprized and difappointed, exclaimed 
aloud, * ‘The jman is ‘infpired, and claret has done the bufi- 
* nefs.” ‘This ftroke of humour, however, could not take off 
the impreffion which the orator had made on the houfe : fuch 
a train of executions, unexpectedly thrown before them at that 
critical junéture, produced fuch a change in the treafurer’s fa- 
vour, that; though he was expected to be fent to the Tower 
the fame evening, he was permitted to return home and fleep 
quietly in his bed; the king granted him a full pardon, and the 
ftorm foon fubfided. xX, 


fa 





A brief Account of the Misfortunes and tragical Death of Mary 
- +» de Roffan, Marchionefs de Gange. 

FENHIS unfortunate lady was the daughter of the fieur de 
i Roifan, and was born in 1637. She had riches, beauty, 
and virtue ; but thefe were the fources of her misfortunes and 
terrible death. At the deceafe of her father, the had a fortune 
gf 500000 livres, and, when thirteen years old, married the 


marquis de Caftellane, grandfon of the duke of Villars. They: 


were both at the fummit of happinefs. The beauty of the 
marchionefs was only equalled by the fweetnefs of her temper 
and the folidity of her judgement. She was foon after brought 
te-court, where fhe becamie univerfally admired, and was called 
the fair Pravengale. The queen of Sweden declared that the 
had never feen fo fine a figure in all her travels. 

- At nineteen years of age fhe unhappily became a widow, 
when fhe retired to madame d’Ampus, her mother-in law; and, 
fome: little time after, to avoid the importunity of her ad- 
mirers, returned to Avignon, the place of her birt, where 
fhe fhut herfelf up in aconvent. ‘The fieur de Lanide, mare 
quis de Gange, and governor of St. André, who was efteemed 
the handfomeft man at court, followed her, and was fo happy 
as to give her a diflike to the cloifter, She was pleafed with 
him at the firft interview, and her marriage was celebrated 


' in 1658. He now foon difcovered his real character, which 


foon broke out into jealoufy ; the moft innocent praifes of his; 
lady filling him with rage and fury. This was the: leaft of 
the marchionefs’s misfortunes. ‘The abbé, and the chevalier 
de Gange, her brothers-in-law, became in love ‘with ow 
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The firf, who was of a violent and fubtle difpofition, govern- 
ed intirely the mind of the chevalier, and even that of the 
marquis. His firft care was to remove his jealoufy, by extoll- 
in a virtues of his wife, on which the marquis treated her 
with tendernefs. ‘The abbé delayed not to make a merit with 
heron this change; but all his eloquence, in order to corrupt 
her, was ineffectual. ‘* If you have learnt to love me, (daid 
the marchionefs,) you ought to efteem me: nothing can deter- 
mine me to forfeit that: and, were capable of fuch weaknefs, 
you would be the laft man that fhould induce me to do it.” 
The chevalier, who appeared of a milder difpofition, on ex 
plaining himfelf, received an anfwer to the fame import, 
Thefe two lovers, feeing themfelves thus repulfed, proceeded 
from love to a violent declared hatred. The abbé treated the 
marchionefs’s virtue as hypocrify, and invented a thoufand fto- 
ries to her difhonour; while the marquis, being difpofed tothink 
ill of his lady, believed all ‘he faid againft her. Meanwhile the 
abbé reprefented to the marchionefs that he had her reputation 
in his hands, ‘and that it was in his power to:reftore and re-efta~ 
blifh it, on her compliance with his paffion. But, far from 
fucceeding, he appeared a monfter in her eyes, and the did not 
difguife the horror with which he filled her. ‘The furious abbé, 
bent on revenge, then put arfenic, inftead of /ugar, into fome 
cream fhe was going to eat; but, the cream blunting the parti- 
cles of the ‘poifon, the was only flightly difordered. The pub~ 
lic-were, however, informed of this accident, but-reafoned va 
rioufly upon it, nobody fufpeCting the real author. 

The marchionefs kept this event to herfelf; and her grandfa- 
ther, dying, left her a very confiderable eftate, which, for fome 
time, reftored her to the tsa of her -hufband. eich 

The marquis now propofed to fpend the autumn at ‘Gange, 
to which the unhappy lady confented but, as if forefeeing her 
dreadful fate, fhe made her will, appointing her mother her 
heirefs, on condition that her wealth fhould return'to her own 
children; and, at the fame time, made a declaration, before 
the magiftrates of Avignon, that fhe difowned every will that 
might be made after it. Thefe two acs were not long kept 
fecret ; but the marquis, diflembling his refentment, trufted 
the abbé with ‘the tafk of revenge. On her arrival at Gange, 
the firft days were fpent.in feafting, and all fubje&ts of difcontent 
feemed to be forgotten; but the abbé, under a fmiling counte- 
nance, concealed the moft horrid defign. ‘The marquis, not 
chufing to be a witnefs of it, retired to Avignon: andthe ab= 
bé, being left abfolute mafter of the houfe, compelled her to 
make a new will in favour of her hufband ; but fhe did not re- 
voke the proteftation made before the magiftrates. aa 
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On the 17th of May, 1667, the marchionefs refolving' to 
take phyfic, the abbé himfelf prepared the medicine, but the 
found it fo thick and black that fhe ordered it to be thrown 
away, and took fome pills fhe had byher. The abbé, furprifed that 
the medicine had produced a felutary effect, in a rage, fteeped 
arfenic and fublimate in aquafortis, and came to the marchio-. 
neis with this horrid mixture in one hand and a piftol in the 
other, and the chevalier entered, at the fame time, with his 
drawn {word. The abbé, giving her a furious look, cried, 
‘¢ Madam, you muft die: make your choice; here is fteel, 
firc, and poifon.” In vain had the lovely innocent recourfe to 
prayers and tears. ** Do you, (faid fhe to the chevalier, ), whom 

believe lefs barbarous, demand my death?” ‘ It is done, 
' (replied he,) you muft choofe, or we will choofe for you.” 
‘They then put the piftol to her breaft, when the, lifting up her 
eyes to heaven, fwallowed the poifon; but the chevalier, ob- 
ferving that the fubftance had fubfided to the bottom, made it 
up into a pafte, and obliged her to take it, but fhe left it in her 
mouth, and, finking on the bed, put it out again without be- 
ing perceived : fhe then perfuaded them to have pity on her foul 
and fend her a confeffor: on which the two wretches _ retired, 
and, locking the door, went for a prieft with whom they had 
been long acquainted, and who was as barbarous as themfelves, 
Scarcely were they gone, when the marchionefs went to a window 
which opened into the court of the caitle, from which it was 22 
feet high. While fhe prepared cloaths to facilitate her efcape 
the prieft arrived, but the lady flipt out of the window and fell 
on her feet. The prieft,. feeing fhe had efcaped, threw out a 
large veflel of water, inorder to beat out her brains. The mar- 
chionefs was feated under the window, provoking herfelf to 
vomit, by thrufting the beautiful trefles of her hair down her 
throat. The veffel fell at her feet, and the fright it gave her, 
with the fhock of the fall, made her throw up the greateft part 
of the poifon, which a hog fwallowing, died. ‘The marchio-~ 
nefs, on recovering herfelf, faw agroom, told him fhe was poi- 
foned, and defired him to let her into the ftable. The groom 
took her in: meanwhile the chevalier and abbé fought for her 
on all fides, which fhe hearing fled ; but they came up with her 
at about 300 paces from the caftle, near a houfe belonging to 
the fieur 5 
thronged about the door, the abbé ftayed without, with a piftol 


in his hand, threatening to blow out the brains of the firft that 


came near; pretending that his fifter had loft her fenfes, and, 
he would not have her expofed. The fieur Duprat was not at 
home, and his wife was terrified ; but a lady was there who 
had a box of orvietan, 2 counter-poifon, of which the mache 
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nefs ate feveral pieces, without being perceived, while the che~ 
valier. was walking about the room. She called out for water, 
but the chevalier broke the glafs, crying out, that he was able 
to take care of his fifter. ‘The company retired. Her beauty, 
innocence, and tears, could not foften the chevalier, who then 

ive her two ftabs in the breaft; upon which, falling, the 
crawled to the door, and, with a faint voice, cried out for help.. 
His rage then redoubled, and, giving her five wounds, -he left a 
piece of his fword in her fhoulder ; but the women, in a neigh 
bouring room, rufhing in, fell upon him, and obliged him to 
fly. The gentlemen of the neighbourhood were alarmed, and 
purfued the villains; but they were got on-board a veffel near 
Agde.  * 

The marquis was aftonifhed, when he heard in how public a 
manner they had acted to free him from his wife ; and, blamin 
them, retired to Gange. The marchionefs, none of whofe 
wounds were mortal, received him with affeCtionate tendernefs, 
imputing all that had paffed to his abfence. But the marquis: 
undeceivéed her, by defiring her to revoke the proteftation fhe 
had made at Avignon, becaufe the vice-legate had refufed to 
regifter her laft will. ‘This at once opened her eyes, and fhe 
refolutely anfwered, that her prefent fituation demanded other 
cares. The phyficians and furgeons, deceived by her colour and 
plumpnefs, thought only of curing her wounds; meanwhile, 
the poifon working fecretly within, fhe died on the sth of June, 
1667, nineteen days after the had taken it, in the 3cth year of 
her age. In this interval the parliament of Touloufe took cog- 
nifance of this horrible affair ; but, being only able to produce 
ftrong fufpicions againft the marquis, he was degraded from hia 
nobility, ftript of his eftate, and banifhed for ever; the abbé 
and chevalier were condemned to be broken alive upon the 
wheel, and the prieft was fent to the gallies for life. 





To the Evrtor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


EADING, two or three months ago, in your Ledger, an 
eflay on ** abftracted metaphyfics,” it brought to my mind 
the following vifion, written by an ingenious gentleman, who 
only fuffered a few copies to be printed and given away among 
his friends, as it contains a juft fatire on a fet of people who 
love refined fpeculations and abftraéted reafonings’ better than 
folid truth and plain matters of fact. It is imagined it will be 
entertaining to thofe of your readers who have not feenit; and 
it is hoped the worthy .author himfelf, fhould he come to the 
ey of it in this ae aT will not be offended, 
oL. 1, i. 
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Conard home earlier than ufual, the other night, I fet. 


myfelf down in my elbow-chair, and fell into a moft pro-; 


- found contemplation on the many advantages which have ac- 


crued to fcience from the ftudy of metaphyfics, in the different. 
ages of the world. This not only prepared me, in the mof 
agreeable manner, for my repofe, but, when fleep had taken 
me from a world which we all enjoy in common, I prefently. 
found myfelf in a new world of my own; and the following 
dream, or vifion, prefented itfelf to my imagination. 

A genius, methought, defcended fuddenly from above, and, 
calling me by my name, ‘* Come, faid he, and I will thew 
thee the Academy of Abfiraétion.”” The words were no fooner, 
uttered, but I felt myfelf tranfported away, I knew not how 
nor whither. I faw before my eyes an edifice of fo {ingulana 
conftruction, that I can defcribe it no otherwife than negativelys 
by faying that it was ot built upon the ground. I applied my- 
felf to my conduétor, defiring to be informed where I was. He 
told me, that, as the temple of the Delphic Apollo was former 
ly faid to be placed in the middle of the habitable globe, the 

cademy, which I now had in view, was fituated exa@ly in 
the center of infinite extenfion: ‘* But give me thy hand, faid 
he, and let us furvey the apartments of the feveral artifts.” 

‘ The firft artift I faw was a man, far advanced in years, who 
put mein mind of the perfon fomewhere defcribed by Spenfer—~ 


All were his earthly eyne both blunt and bad, 
And, through great age, had loft their kindly fight, 
. Yet wond’rous quick and pierceant was his {pright. 


He had converted his imagination into a fort of anatomical 
knife, and with it he was, at that time, employed in diflecting 
anatom. ** Atoms, fir, (faid he to me, feeing me a little fur- 
ptized,) were formerly looked upon as the firft principles of 
things; and, when philofophers had worked downward to 
them, it was taken for granted they could go no farther. But 
this notion prevailed no longer than the times of darknefs and 
ignorance lafted ; for it hath lately been demonftrated, that 
matter is divifible zn infinitum.” I ventured to exprefs my afto- 
nifhment at the unexpected connexion thus formed between fie. 
nite and infinite ideas, which I was always accuftomed to keep 
diftiné. He replied, very courteoufly, that, to perfons not 
converfant in abftracted fpeculations, the notion, to be fure, 
would, at firft, feem a little extraordinary, as they, perhaps, 
might apprehend there was only one kind of infinite, whereas, 
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nothing could be more certain, than that there were not only 
various, but infinite, forts and degrees of infinites; and that 
one infinite might be infinitely different from another infinite. 
I bowed, and turned to look at the young ftudents that were 
placed round the room; who, not being qualified to perform fo 
nice an operation by. hand, were fet, in the mean time, to do 
it mechanically, with an engine, as fome perfons with us make 
their pens and cut their cucumbers. 

In the fame apartment with this artift refided another, who 
was exaétly the counterpart of him ; for, as faft as an infinite- 
ly divided atom fell from one, the other forthwith applied a 
tube to it, after the manner of workmen in a gla{s-houfe, and 
prefently inflated it fo that it filled infinite fpace. Thefe two 
great men always went hand in hand; and the laft-mentioned 
gentleman told me, that, as foon as they had finifhed the atoms, 
they had a defign upon a moment, which they intended to 
ferve in the fame manner ; not doubting but that it might, by 
dividing, be lengthened out into eternity. 

Hearing thefe operators talking fo very familiarly of infini- 
ties, I begged my attendant genius to let me know where they 
picked up fo many of them. I will explain that matter to you, 
{aid he, immediately. He then carried me to the mafter of a 
Jarge warehoufe, in which was depofited, in proper order, an 
infinite quantity of infinities, of all forts and fizes, all of his 
own making, which he dealt out to the Academy at a very rea- 
fonable rate. As he was the firft inventor and had the patent, 
he fold only by wholefale ; but there were inferior merchants, 
who bought of him, and retailed by the yard. Whenever, 
therefore, a point came under confideration, which required an 
infinite, (as indeed moft points did with them, for it was the 
leaft thing they would take up with,) the ftudents, upon com- 
municating their cafe, were fure tobe fitted with a proper infi« 
nite. The warehoufe-keeper aflured me he had, at length, 
happily attained to fo great perfection in the manufacture, and 
always kept fo good a ftock by him, that he could appropriate 
an infinite to any thing, almoft at fight ; and he protefted, upon 
his honour, he had never met with any thing that failed him 
but once, and that, was the Arabic language, which coft him a 
week’s fruitlefs fearch, and at laft he was obliged to fplit a 
main-brace, with three of his largeft infinities, for that pur- 
pote. 

In another apartment lived a profeflor who did every thing 
by twilight. If he lectured his pupils at noon-day, he would 
darken his windows, and make an artificial twilight. He could 
prove, by metaphyftcs, that twilight is the only true, pure, 
genuine, uncorrupted, original, light: the fun, he would 
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fay, is, at beft, but an auxiliary to it, and often does more harm 
than good, as the world would foon be convinced, if fuperftition 
‘were but once got the better of. 

Going on a little farther to the left, 1 was fhewn a ftudent, 
‘fitting with his arms folded, and all the marks of intenfe thought 
in his countenance. He had fat in that pofture, it feems, for 
feven weeks, except when he refrefhed or eafed nature ; for fo 
long had he been labouring to acquire an idea of ens qua ens, or 
exi 
beft judges in the academy, that this ftudent, in the end, would 
mifcarry,. as feveral others had done before him ; in which cafe, 
the half-formed embryo idea would be preferved in fpirits, and 
join a numerous company of little brothers and fifters, in a place 
fet apart for them. 

Paffing by the door of a room, which happened to be open, 
I difcovered a miferable obje&t, fettered and handcuffed, and 
tied neck and heels. I fuppofed him guilty of fome grievous 
-and unpardonable crime; and I was aftonifhed to hear that he 
had his choice of going like other people; but that he looked 
upon thofe, who made ufe of their limbs, to be flavifh thinkers, 
and had procured himfelf to be bound in that manner to fhew 
he was a free agent. 

I had fome converfation with the prefident of the academy 
himfelf, who had projected a plan to demonftrate that there was 
no fuch thing as pcfitive exiftence, but that the univerfe was 
only one vaft negation. He argued in this manner: Creation 
is a production out of nothing ; nothing, therefore, exifted prior 
to fomething; and, confequently, is the only pofitive exiftence: 
for creating is only taking away fo many degrees of non-exift- 
ence. 9. E.D. ‘The prefident obferved to me, that, upon 
his fcheme only, the grand queftion, which had puzzled the 
metaphyficians of fo many ages, was to be fatisfaCtorily folved, 
viz. From whence is the origin of evil? For, fays he, fince 
nothing enters fo far into the compofition of every thing, every 
thing muft, in its nature, partake of, or borrow fomething 
from, nothing; and what it borrows from nothing muit evi- 
dently be imperfe&: and, therefore, it is indebted, for the 


perfections of which it is poffeffed, to the degrees of exiftence. . 


acquired (as before) Sy the degrees of non-exiftence being ta- 
ken away; as the imperfections, which fall to its fhare, are 
owing to that original nothingnefs, out of which it was formed, 
and of which it muft always, in fome meafure, participate. To 
fpeak clearly, it can never have all the-degrees of its non-entity 
annihilated; and confequently miuft .be’ fo far imperfect. 


2. E.D. 
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_ It was now their time of dinner, and the good prefident moft 
ebligingly -requefted me to eat a commons with them in their 
great hall; an invitation which I readily accepted, partly, I 
muft confefs, out of curiofity, upon hearing that the dinner 
was drefled ab/fractedly. It confifted, among other particulars, 
of acalf’s-head, hafhed fecundum quid; a thoulder of mutton, 
roafted, without fpit or jack, by centripetal and centrifugal for- 
-cés; and fome. potatoes, boiled in a vacuum. But, unfortue 
nately for me,’ the dinner-bell, juft then beginning to ring out, 
put anend tomy dream; the academy difappeared, and the 
next moment I found myfelf, to my forrow, again immerfed 
over head and ears in matter. 
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I make my abode in the center of an inexplicable labyrinth, where the 
reajon of the wife and of the. foolifo, of the learned and of the 
ideot, wander together. Monfieur BErGyRaAc. 


Date my exiftence from that zra when Adam’s happinefs 
I was foon to be completed by the fociety of that fair hclp- 
mate who was the fecondary caufe both of the perfection of his 
fhort-lived blifs and long-lamented difobedience. I held him in 
a foft captivity while the partner of his joys and forrows was 
formed ; and then releafed him to contemplate, to admire, te 
love, the moft finifhed of his Creator’s works. Such is the ex- 
tent of my power, that every clafs of fenfitive beings willingly 
fubmit to bend beneath it.: . 

The greateft heroes of ancient and modern times, men, 
whom no perfuafion can influence or force terrify, whofe am- 
bitious views ‘* ftrong walls of brafs, nor bolts of adamant,” 
inhofpitable defarts, nor unnavigable oceans could bound, court 
the exertion of my power, and willingly refign themfelves to 
my authority. 

Nor am I lefs acceptable to the peafant : he finds in me.that 
repofe which gives him new v:gour ; and I enable him to return 
to labour with the rifing day. My fubje€ts have, indeed, no 
reafon to complain of any undue cxertion of my authority. [I 
Jull their forrows, take off the burden of their cares, and not 
only render them infenfible of real mifery, but open in their 
view profpects of ideal happinefs. I frequently entertain them 
with fcenes which lie beyond the limits ot their faculties to con- 
template without my afhitance: I recal to memory tranfaétions 
in which they have moft delighted, realife paft events, antici- 
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pate the future, and, by an incomprehenfible kind of magic, 
tranfport them “ beyond the vifible diurnal fphere.” I bri 
departed frietids to their view, and renew the long diffolved 
bands of endearing friendfhip. While under my government, 
the minds of the galley-flave and the grand fignior are equally 
-free and fufceptible of happinefs, although the former finds more 
delight in my embraces than the latter. 

But, although the means of banifhing forrow and contribu. 
ting largely to human*elicity, yet, like ali other bleffings, [ 
am frequently abufed, and then become productive of much 
inconvenience, 

By intemperate indulgence, I become detrimental to the in- 
terefts of fociety, and have often betrayed not only individuals, 
but armies, cities, and kingdoms, into ruin and deftrudtion, 
Till luxury enervated man and debilitated his powers I was fel- 
dom feen in the face of day: but in this degenerate age num- 
bers (and ladies of fafhion in particular) retain me in their 
fervice till the fun blufhes upon them from an elevated ftation 
in the hemifphere. I cannot, however, reproach them with 
encroaching on my time ; for they generally keep me at a di 
tance till the proper feafon for admitting me is more than hal 

_ over. I delight moft in folitude and darknefs; and am rarely 
feen in a croud, unlefs at church, where my appearance is very 
difgraceful to thofe whofe duty it is to refufe me admittance. 
At balls, routs, mafquerades, the opera-houfe, or theatres, I 
never appear; knowing fuch an attempt would. inevitably fail 
of fuccefs. ‘The majority of both fexes may, with truth, de- 
clare, that the hours they fpend in my fervice are the moft in- 
nocent, and frequently the moft happy, of any they enjoy. 
Hence I am fought after and beloved by all mankind. Bi, 
although I vifit the whole race of fenfitive beings, I am accu- 
fed of being partial to thofe who enjoy the greateft fhare of feli- 
city. I admit the charge; but my conduct refults from neceffi- 
ty. I have a fecret, but unconquerable, averfion to fcenes of 

afliQion and the hurry ofhuman cares. The man of forrows, 
whom ficknefs, misfortunes, or adverfity, caufe to ** water his 
couch with his tears,” often fecks me with unavailing folicitude. 
{ have been termed, and not without propriety, the image of a 
conqueror ftill more potent than myfelf ; and I might add much 
more concerning the fimilarity of our power; but I will not 
tire the patience of my readers, left they yield to the embraces 
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A brief Account of the Ifland of Ffuan Fernandexs 


FIMHIS ifland, according to Dampier, is fituated about 84 

Degrees of Weft longitude, and in 34 deg. 45 min. of 
South latitude, and took its name from Juan Fernando, who 
difcovered it ina voyage he made from Lima to Baldivia. It is 
about 110 leagues from the continent of Chili. Travellers vary 
in their accounts of its extent ; but, according to Dampier and 
Anfon, it is about 12 leagues round. Governor Pullen ‘fays, 
the foil of this ifland is but indifferent on the.hills, which are 
overgrown with thick woods ; but its vallies are fine, fruitful, 
and pleafant, interfperfed with favannahs, or natural meadows, 
which are capable of producing every thing agreeable to the 
climate. 

Commodore Anfon was very induftrious in caufing the roads 
and coafts of this ifland to be furveyed, and in making other 
obfervations; knowing that thefe materials might prove of 
great confequence to future travellers in thofe feas.. 

It was on the gth of June, 1741, that the people on-board 
the Centurion firft faw this ifland, at about 12 leagues diftance. 
It appeared to .be very mountainous, and almoft covered with 
rugged, irregular, and mifhapen, rocks: but, when they came 
in with the fhore, they difcovered that the broken craggy pre- 
cipices, which, at.a diftance, wore fuch a horrid afpect, were 
far from being barren: in moft places they were covered with 
ftately woods; and between them were interfperfed the fineft 
vallies, cloathed. with a moft ‘beautiful verdure, and watered 
with numerous ftreams and cafcades, which, fpouting from the 
rocks, conveyed: fertility to the vales and meadows. In the 
northern part of the ifland are moft hills, many of which are 
inacceffible, though generally covered with trees; but the foil 
is fo loofe and hollow that’ many very large trees are overturned 
by the winds, for want of fufficient rooting. In fome places 
there are hills of a peculiar fort of red earth, exceeding in co- 
Jour the fineft vermilion. 

The fouthern part of the ifland is very different; being ftony, 
dry, and deftitute of trees. It is furrounded by a fteep fhore, 
and, having little frefh water, is feldom vjfited by thips. 

The trees, of which the woods ‘on the northern fide of the © 
ifland are compofed, are of many different forts, but moftly aro- 
matics. None of them grow large enough to yield timber, ex- 
cept the myrtles, which are the largeft on the ifland, Exclufive 
ofa great number of plants, not ufually known to marine 
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moft of the vegetables are.found here which. are efteemed effec. 
tualin curif? fcorbutic diforders. é 
The excellence of the climate and kindly nature of the foil 
render this place extremely proper for all kinds of vegetation, 
There:are great quantities of water-crefles, purflain, excellent 
wild: forrel, turnips, ‘and Sicilian radifhes. ‘| Many. acresf 
ground are covered with oats and clover. When commodore’ 
Anfon was here he fowed lettuces, catrots, and other garden. 
platits, for the accommodation of fuch travellers as fhould: touch 
here after him. He alfo fet, in the woods, a large quantity of 
plumb, apricot, and peach, ftones, the laft of which thrive to. 
a very remarkable degree. 
In the North part of the Ifland the face of the country is fo 
extremely fingular as to merit a particular confideration. The: 
woods, which cover moft of the fteepeft hills, are free from all 
bufhes and underwood, affording an eafy paflage through every 
part’of them ; and the irregularity of the hills and’ precipices 
trace out, by their various combinations, a great number of ros 
mantic valleys ; moft of which have a ftream of the cleareft wa- 
ter running through them, that tumbles, in cafcades, from 
rock to rock, as the bottom of the valley, by the courfe of the 
adjacent hills, is, at times, broken into a fudden fharp defcent, 
There are fome particular fpots, in thefe valleys, where the 
fhade and fragrance of the contiguous woods, the loftinefs and 
fublimity of the over-hanging rocks, and the tranfparency and 
frequent falls of the neighbouring ftreams, unitedly prefent fuck 
fcenes of dignity and elegance as, perhaps, cannot be rivalled in 
any other part of the globe. Here it is that the fimple produc 
tions of unaffifted nature may be faid to excel all the fictitious 
of the moft animated imagination. 
Seals are found here in the greateft plenty ; and their fkins 
are very valuable, on account of the extraordinary finenefs of 
the fur: their fat makes very good train-oil.. The fea-lion is 
alfo found on this coaft. It bears fome refemblance to the feal, 
but is much larger : when grown to their full fize, they are from 
12 to 20 feet in ieaaiaoek from 8 to 15 feet in circumference: 
Their fkin is about an inch thick, beneath which there are 12 
inches of fat, before you come at either lean, flefh, or bone. A 
large fea-lion will yield abut of oil. They are fo full of blood, 
that, if they are deeply wounded in a dozen places, there will 
inftantly gufh out as many ftreams of blood, {pouting to a con- 
fiderable diftance; and fome have been known to bleed two 
hogfheads full. Their {kins are covered with fhort hair, of a 
light dun colour ; but their tails and their fins (which ‘ferve 
them for feet on-fhore) are almoft black. Their fins, or feet; 
are divided at the ends like fingers, and each of thefe fingers is 
furnithed 
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furnifhed with a nail. The males have a large fnout, or trunk, 
hanging down five or fix inches below the extremity of the ups 
per jaw, which the females have not, neither are they fo large. 
Thefe animals continue at fea all the fummer ; but, when win- 
ter fets in, come on fhore. Here they ingender and bring forth 
their young, generally two at a birth, which are“fuckled with 
the milk of the dam. When on thore, they feed on the grafs 
and verdure which grow near the banks of the frefh-water 
ftreams; and, when not feeding, fleep, inherds, in the moft 
miry places they can find. Anfon’s people killed many of them 
for food, particularly for their hearts and tongues, which are 
efteemed preferable to thofe of bullocks. Here are few birds, 
and thofe chiefly hawks, blackbirds, ow!s, ana humming. birds. 
The whole bay is well ftored with variety of fith ; having large 
cod, bream, cavallies, gropers, filver-fith, maids, congers of 
apeculiar kind, and a black fifh, which the failors call a chim- 
ney-fweeper, like a carp in fhape, and very delicious in tafte. 

The cray-fith lie in great abundance near the water’s edge, 
weighing generally 8 or g pounds each, and are of an excellent 
flavour. 

When Juan Fernando firft difcovered this ifland, he was fo 
well pleafed with its fituation, foil, and climate, that he re- 
falved to fettle it; imagining that its produce might very well 
fupport 500 families. On his return to Lima, he endeavoured 
to get a patent for that purpofe, but was not able to gain it, fo 
that this ifland has continued uninhabited ever fince. 


EUSEBIUS. 
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A Defeription of the Caput Medufe, or Sea-Spider, from 
Keyfler’s Travels. 


E igps creature is moftly found in the ftraits of Waigate and 
near Spitfberg. It is caught alive on floating pieces of 
wood, on which it crawls about in the fea. The body, or 
centrum, is broad and thick, branching out, on all fides, into a 
great number of limbs; which limbs branch out again, and ter- 
minate in minute jointed filaments as fmall as horfe-hairs. 
When this creature dies, its limbs, or branches, contract them- 
felves inwardly towards the center of the body; but, while li- 
ving, they are the inftruments of its local motion in fwimming : 
Cat once draws in their ends, and then, as an oar, ftrikes them 
Out again, 
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Any number of thefe creatures being together, is reckoned, 
by feamen, a fure fign of a whale’s being near ; thefe greedily 
‘preying on their flefh, and following them for that purpofe. 

One of thefe capita Medufa was fent, by Peter the great, as 
a prefent, to Auguftus king of Poland, and is ftill to be feen in 
the gallery of natural curiofities in Drefden; but Dr. Kifner, 
at Franckfort, has a finer. 

In the valuable collection of petrifations, belonging to Mr. 
Sprekelfon, the licentiate, at Hamburgh, I have met witha 
remarkable piece of this kind, the body of which, in its thick- 
eft part, confifted of orbicular raifed concamerationes, refembling 
the alveoli belemniarum. This and feveral other beautiful petri- 
fations were found near Granville, in Normandy. 





Forth MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HE Omnifcient Power, that formed man, intended he 
fhould not be a folitary, but a focial, creature; and there- 
fore implanted in him a natural tendency and inclination ta 
the fociety of his fellow-creatures. He has alfo fixed another 
latent quality in his heart, the effects whereof are vifible every 
moment, although the caufe is fometimes difallowed, which 
univerfally pleads for the participation of his joys, and will not 
fuffer him to enjoy any thing truly and fuily ull a friend is made 
glad with the knowledge of it. s 
It is on this firft principle that community is founded. Man 
finds not his happinefs complete till he fhares with others thofe 
joys which he mects with from private occurrences. Intimacy 
fucceeds to a mutual confidence of this kind; and a conftant 
reciprocation of benefits ripens this intimacy into friendfhip. 
Such is the firft affociation among men; _ and from the multi- 
plication of thefe aflociations, mutually inclined to extend the 
bounds of the relation, rifes community. 

What gave origin to the general union ftill keeps, howevers 
its priftine rank and dignity. Friendfhip allows focial benevo- 
lence a high place in the lift of the good and ufeful effects to 
which it gives birth; but it keeps itfelf at an awful diftance, 
above. It would deem the man guilty of high-treafon to its 
nature who attempted to confound it with the other, or to raife 
fo humble aa imitation to its level. 

On fo natural, fo neceflary, fo amiable, a bafis is friendthip 
founded ; fo juft are its pretentions to our private acknowledge- 
ments and to the efteem of the world. So.defirable, indeed, is 
it, in its nature, that it is fcarccly poffible to live without it. 
So intimately and effentially is it conneéted with our happinefs, 
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in every kind, that he, whofe furly foul denies it a place, is 
deceived, when he fuppofes himfelf capable of enjoying true 
fatisfaction. ?, 

That man may make a happy friendfhip with man is hourly 
evident ; and that fuch friendfhips may continue inviolate is 
poffible: but it is with that fex only, which was created to 
chear the gloom of life and fweeten fociety, that we are formed 
for carrying this amiable affociation to its utmoft height; with 
woinan alone nature has ordained the completion of its perfec- 
tion and duration. 

Men have a variety of purfuits in view, which frequently in- 
terfere with each other and deftroy the focial harmony : athou- 
fand fchemes are formed for etfeéting both equally, and for 
engaging the wifhes, the interefts, the very paffions, of either; 
and, where thefe clafh, what is to become of friendfhip ? The 
fuccefs of one, where bofh are interefted, inftead of giving to 
the other that joy which friendfhip requires, often feparates 
them for ever: — a common miftrefs will caufe them to draw 
their fwords againft each other. 

Whoever underftands the leaft part of the ineftimable value 
of atrue and fincere friendfhip would wifh it to laft for ever. 
Whoever knows the leaft of human nature will fee, that a du- 
ration of this, in fuch an intimacy, is not to be expected : but, 
where the fame kind of union is commenced with the fair-fex, 
and founded on the folid bafis of wedded love and affection, 
there is no one, of all thefe caufes, to threaten its diffolution : 
there are no views that can interfere, no purfuits that can create 
animofity or rivalfhip; the thoughts are equally united with 
the inclinations 3 and intereffs, as well as hearts, are equally 
connected. 

Reafon diftates to us to feek the perpetuity of that in which 
we have delight; and tne fame reafon’ tells us that the fum, 
fource, and eflence, of ail delight is friendfhip. Hence it evi- 
dently prompts us to engage our hearts where a mutual 
warmth is moft fure to meet them ; and where, fo long as vir- 
tue influences our actions, no accident, nothing but death it- 
felf, can diffolve the union. Reafon, therefore, as well as 
inclination, points out to us the wifdom of taking to our bofom 
one feleét acquaintance, and to engage our hearts, in ties of 
the tendereft kind, with that fex who have the power to light- 
en the preflure ofthuman cares, and fweeten the cup of life, by 
the endearing joys of their fociety. 

Nature, who, in an amazing manner, keeps up the propor 
tion between the fexes, inthe human {pecies, proclaims, ‘by 
that lafting miracle, that this is ber intent, in providing one of 
each fex to blefs the other: fhe forms tae tender union between 
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confenting hearts; and human policy, confcious of the frailties 
incident to the beft of individuals, adds a tie which makes the 
bands indiffoluble. 

Such is the origin, fuch the intent, and fuch the effeéts, of 
marriage ; an inftitution under which every woman (unlefs vice 
and folly prevent) becomes the fupreme happinefs of him who 
poffeffes her, as certainly as, under the unreftrained licentiouf- 
nefs of the libertine, fhe is the ruin of him by whom the herfelf 
was undone. There is not a more unhappy miftake, in the 
whole circle of human opinions, than that general notion of 
the diffolute, that the pleafure, derived from woman, is in va- 
riety. That which conftitutes love, in its moft exalted form, 
in the friendfhip I have been recommending, degenerates, un- 
der. thefe circumftances, into a paffion which we pay the brutes 
an ill compliment when we fuppofe we enjoy it in common with 
them. Itis ‘‘ only the brute of reafon who has it,” and he fcarcely 
ever fails to meet from it his deftrution. 

Pleafure is, unqueftionably, the end we have in view in all 
purfuits of this kind ; and it is rational and laudable that it 
fhould be fo; but nothing is more certain than that thofe, who 
fet out in fearch of it on thefe wild principles, can never find it, 
I defy the moft fuccefsful libertine, that ever exulted in the 
{poils of innocence and beauty, to tell me, that he ever once 
thought the purchafe, in the morning, worth the price or the 
pains it had coft him over night; or that he ever efteemed the 
face, he had deified the day before, other than diftafteful, and 
even contemptible, on the morrow. ‘This is the natural, the. 
neceflary, effect of taking the perfon without the inclination; of 
rufhing on love unconnected with friendfhip. On the other 
hand, I am apt to believe that he, who firit won the heart of 
the object of his affection, has feldom failed to find that addi- 
tional charm, converting joy into rapture; ennobling friendfhip 
with what is truly, properly, and only, love. 

Of this fupreme felicity the Jibertine and the unprofitable 
fale old batchelor have no idea: the one is hunting after gra- 
tifications unworthy of a man, the other feems to have no idea 
of that blifs which conftitutes the perfe€tion of human joy. If 
there is any clafs of mankind which at once excites our pity and 
our contempt, it certainly is compofed_ of thofe who are fo in- 
fenfible of female charms as to look upon them with indiffe- 
rence, and neglect that duty which pofterity has a right to ex- 
peét they fhould accomplith ; for, amongft all God’s creatures, 
an old batchelor is moft properly the objet of fatirical chaftife- 
ment. I am your conftant reader, 

NESTOR. 


To 
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Omne tulit punétum qui mifeuit utile dulci. 


T is with pleafure that I fee you feldom lofe fight of the ex 
I cellent maxim I have taken for my motto. Yet, in fo great 
a variety as you prefent us with, it would be ftrange if no devi- 
ation from it appeared; for it muft be acknowledged that you 
are under no {mall difficulty, with refpeét to the produétions of 
your correfpondents, which you muft either admit as you re- 
ceive them or not at all: no wonder, then, if we fometimes 
meet a fentiment or expreffion which you would not have offer- 
ed to the public as your own. Of this number I cannot but 
reckon what the entertaining author of the *¢ fcattered remarks” 
has obferved, on the novels of Smollett and Fielding. This 
ingenious gentleman feems, in this point, to have quite forgot- 
ten the utile; for neither the ‘* hiftory nor the ethics” of the firft 
appear to me Calculated either ‘* to enlarge the ideas or refine 
the mind,” if, by this, real improvement is to be underftood. 
Although he was a man of fenfe and humour, the morofenefs - 
of his temper made him look on the worft fide of every thing; 
and he has reprefented human nature accordingly. But, though 
he has painted vice in ftrong, and even glaring, colours, it does 
not feem to be done with a view to condemn it; for he no 
where forms the neceflary contraft, by giving us virtuous exam- 
ples to follow ; without which the moft entertaining novel can- 
not improve, and will only ferve to familiarize the mind of the 
reader with folly and vice. If to thefe confiderations be added 
the exceffive profanity of this author’s novels, I think we ma 
fairly pronounce them abfolutely unfit for the perufal of youth, 
or even of mature age without the greateft caution. 

The works of Fielding, who had more and better wit than 
any author. I have read, have much more to recommend them. 
The examples of Alworthy, Adams, Amelia, and others, are 
truly excellent. This writer, though not religious himfelf, 
feems to have well underftood the beauty and neceflity of reli- 
gion; and has admirably fhewn the miferies to which the beft 
natural characters may be expofed without its affiftance. The 
abfurdity of a vain philofophy, in Square, of a bigotted zeal, in 
Thwackum, the infignificance of a boifterous fox-hunter, in 
Weitern, and the villainy of a defigning hypocrite, in Blifil, 
are moft exquifitely defcribed: indeed, all his characters are 
ftrongly marked and well kept up, and nature ftri€tly adhered to 
throughout. Yet, with all thefe advantages, my own expe- 
rience urges me to diffuade the recommendation of them. There 
is a concealed danger in reading them: for, while virtue is 
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enforced, and yice ridiculed, we infenfibly lofe that abh 
for fin ath every virtuous mind fhould feel: Tom Tatits, the 
moit agreeable character that ever was drawn, with every good 
quality nature can give, fins fo often, and with fo very good a 
giace, that Wwe rot only forgive him; but, by degrees, deem, as 
Vehial, fins of the moft dreadful confequence both here and here- 
after: Sin is; indeed, too ferious a {ubjeét for ridicule, which 
ftdild be confined to its proper obje&, abfurdity. With refpec 
to Le Sage, I recolle& no objection that can lie againft his 
Gil Blas, except its being a fiction, if that can be an objection, 
Vicious characters are fo well contraited by virtuous ones, real 
life is fo admitably painted, and the artifices of defigning men, 
and the diftrefles of the unwary, are fo.well defcribed, that the 

deferve the perdfal of all who would fee the dangers of life with. 
Gut being expofed to them : the purity of the ftile is an addi- 
tionat recorhmendation to thofe who with to cultivate the 
knowledge of the French Language. 
‘ . CAUTION. 
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ex Meditations in a Church-Yard. 

[ss juft come from indulging a pleafing melancholy ina 
w 





church-yard, and paying a refpe&tful vifit to the dead, of 
ich I am one day toincreafe the numlsr. As the folemnity 


afid awfulnefs of the place inftantly affe& the beholder, the fo- ° 


litude and filence of it equally difpofe him to attention and me- 
ditation ; fo that we no where find a more ufeful and improving 


retirement. Every. monument has its inftruction, and every’ 


hillock has its leffon of morality. 

“Thave, by this means, ina fhort fpace of time, read the hif- 
tory of the whole village, and could tell the names of its prin- 
cipal inhabitants for the laft thirty or forty years. I might, 
perhaps, go alittle higher; but here, by the injury of time 
and weather, the regilter begins to be interrupted, and the let- 
ters are fo defaced, that, ifan infcription can be made out, it is 
not without difficulty and conjedture. 

It is not, however, without great compaffion, I fee the kind 
ehdeavour of the furvivor, to preferve the memory of a departed 
friend, fo foon fruftrated and difappointed. ‘To continue the 
remembrance of the deceafed, though by 2 mound of earth, a 
tirf of grafs, or a rail cf wood, is an inftance of affection and 
humanity equal to the moft coftly monuments of brafs and 
marble in every thing but expence and duration; and yet how 
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perifhable are even thefe! how: fruitlefs is. the expenceliand 
how fhort the duration! x nsiaud 

The church-yard I look on as the rendezvous of the whole 
parifh, to which people of all ages and conditions:refort. Itis 
the common dormitory, where, after the labours of life.are over; 
they all lie. down and repofe themfelves together. in the duft: 
The little cares and concerns they had, when.living, are here 
entirely forgotten; nor comes there hither any uneafinefs: or 
enmity to difquiet or interrupt their reft. The jealoufies and 
fears, the difcontents and fufpicions, the animolities and mifi 
underftandings, ‘which imbitter men one againft another, aré 
all determined : here end all refentments and.contentions. | 1 

We have this fatisfa&tion, withal, in.death, . that-it is a ftate 
of perfect equality. Therich and the poor, the young and:the 
aged, the wife and the foolifh, all lie down together. and are 
blended in the duft. Here it is that no one is greater.or lefs 
than another; for rottennefs admits of no-diftinGtion, and icora 
ruption has no fuperiority; the faireft fhall bea ttenchy and: 
the moft beautiful fhall be loathfome.’ Rejoice thou, then, that 
art defpifed, and be comforted that thou art. lightly efteerned's! 
for the tine cometh when the haughtieft fhall be made low, and 
the meannefs of the great be as thine ; the defpitefulnefs of the 
proud and the loftinefs of the fcornful fhall be humbled together,' 
and the foot of the beggar fhall trample on them. eke 

I will allow that the pomp of’a great man may adorn his' fu- 
neral, and flattery may attend it with coronets, pedigrees, ‘and: 
banners ; whatever is beyond is nuifance only and abhorrence,' 
The fepulchre, too, may be painted without, but within is fulk: 
of filthinefs and uncleannefs ; and the corpfe may be wrapped in; 
velvet and fine linen, yet in velvet and fine linen it fhall ret. 
The leaden coffin and the arched vault may feparate'it from vul- 
gar duft; but even here fhall the worm find it, nor fhall his. 
hunger be fatisfied till he ftrips it to the bones. In the mean 
while, the laboured epitaph is mocking it with titles.and bely- 
ing it with praifes; the paflenger muft be ftaid to lament its 
lofs, and the reader is called upon to weep, that a perfon, il- 
luftrioufly defcended, fhould be fo like his fellow-creatures — 
as to die. ; 

The proceffion may be long, and fet off with all the fifery\ 
that pride can invent or money can purchafe, infomuch that 
women fhall {tandamazed, and children fhallhold up. their hands: 
with aftonifhment ; yet all this midnight-fhew, which has rai+: 
fed the curiofity of.multitudes, and, with purpofed delays, has 
increafed it into impatience, can go no farther with him than 
tothe grave; here. muft all ftate leave him, and the honours: 
are his no longer. Meid 
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Having thus amufedmyfelf in contemplating the vanity of 
human greatnefs, what is it, faid I], that can make us ftart and 
fhrink at the thoughts of death? The mighty and the rich of 
the world may tremble, but what is the fting of death to thofe 
whofe lives have been altogether mifery? or what power has 
the grave over the unhappy? Is it not rather a refuge from 
violence and oppreffion, and a retreat from infolence and con- 
tempt? Is it not a protection to the defencelefs, and a fecu- 
rity tohim who has no place to fly unto? Surely in death there 
is fafety, and in the grave there is peace; this wipes off the 
fweat of the poor labouring man, and takes the load from the 
bended back of the weary traveller: this dries up the tears of 
the difconfolate and makes the heart of the forrowful to forget 
its throbbings: it is this eafes the agonies of the difeafed and 
gives a medicine to the hopelefs incurable; this difcharges the 
naked and hungry infolvent, and releafes him from his confine- 
ment, who muft not otherwife have come thence till he had 
paid the uttermoft farthing : it is this that refcues the flave from 

is heavy tafkmafter, and frees the prifoner from the cruelties of 
him that cannot pity: this filences the clamours of the defa- 
mer, and hufhes the virulence of the whifperer. 

The infirmities of age, the unwarinefles of youth, the ble- 
mifhes of the deformed, the phrenfies of the lunztic, and the 
weakneffes of the ideot, are here all buried together; and who 
fhall feethem? Let the men of gaiety and laughter be terri- 
fied with the fcenes of their departure, becaufe their pleafure is 
no more ; but let the fons of wretchednefs and affliction {mile 
and be comforted, for their deliverance draweth nigh and their 
pain ceafeth. 


Yorkfhire, ; AGRESTIS. 
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me Aas! where frall we find 
* Some fpot to real happinefs confin’d ?” 
Go.psmituH’s Traveller. 


HIS penfive enquiry has not been confined to the breaft of 

the ingenious Dr. Gold{mith ; but, in the hours of ad- 
verfity and difappointment, it has been the language of all the’ 
progeny of Adam. It has often fprung from real, fometimes 
from imaginary, infelicity ; which is frequently increafed, and 
often wholly ‘proceeds, from our making a falfe. eftimation of 
human happinefs. Weare apt to place a higher value on every 


bleffing, not in our poffeffion, than on thofe we enjoy. The: 
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profpec of every diftant good is embellifhed with charms, 
which lofe their luftre on a nearer approach, of pall with fami- 
liarity. 

It ie not unufual with us to imagine the condition of otherg 

referable to our own: we change our fituation, but therein 

find not the happinefs we expected, and yet remain unconvinced 
of our folly. We purfue, vainly purfue, the fleeting phantoms 
which enfeebled hope raifes in the diftempered imagination, al- 
though difappointment attends every ftep and mocks every en+ 
deavour. We cither find the objects of our withes recede, in 
proportion to our advances, or, if poffeffed, that they prove in- 
adequate to our fanguine expectations. _ : 

One of the moft deceitful bubbles, that ever danced before 
the eye of human vanity, is wealth. It glitters at a diftance, 
and appears replete with every requifite effential to terreftrial 
felicity. It attraéts the atterition of numbers from every other 
object, and kindles, in the breafts of its candidates, an inextin~ 
guifhable ardor to’acquire it. By weak minds itis confidered as 
the /ummum' bonum of {ublunary good ; and therefore fo attain. it 
is to exclude every want, to poffefs every fatisfaction. 

But, alas! wealth often flies the purfuer, and, in the énd, 
leaves him tired, languid, and difappointed, with the fruitlefs 
chace. To fome, indeed, fhe grants her favours with peculiar 
liberality, and admits them to rifle her treafury. But aré thefe 
in © @ fpot to real happinefs confined?” No, furely: they find, 
by unprofitable experience, that the poffeffion of riches falls far 
fhort of their fond expectations. 

‘Riches are not able to confer that happinefs they promife, or 
to avert thofe evils which they are fuppofed capable of prevent- 
ing. They are unable to limit the licentioufnefs of defire, to 
fill the grafp of avarice, to guard the avenues through which 
afflictions. enter, or to afford that happinefs which is expected 
from them. The poffeffion of wealth introduces wants not lefs 
numerous, not lefs importunate, than thofe we complain of in 
a ftate of poverty. They are, indeed, different in kind, but not 
lefs deftructive of that felicity we vainly feek after in this im- 
perfect ftate. We are very apt to conclude that thofe are ex- 
empt from unhappinefs on whom profperity beams her radiance, 
and whofe dwellings are circumfufed with affluence, In the 
erring eftimation of fhort-fighted mortals, ‘* their lines are caft 
in pleafant places-;” but a little refletion will convince us that. 
they are ‘* incompaffed with many forrows.” View the men 
who have free accefs to the temple of riches, and you will not. 
find them happier than others: they have {till numerous wants, 
which increafe with their acquifitions ; and ‘ftill mor? numerous 

fearss arifing from their very pofleffions, to which thofe in hum- 
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bler ftations are ftrangers. Some find their defires ftrengthened 
by the increafe of their riches, and, the more they inherit, the 
more unbounded is their grafp. Were it poffible for fuch to 
accumulate all the treafures of the earth they would ftill be un- 
fatisfied, and, like Alexander, weep becaufe there was no other 
world within their reach to plunder. Others, whofe defires are 
more circumfcribed, and who appear contented with their pre- 
fent poffeffions, are not lefs unhappy. - Men cannot effentially 
fiefs more than they enjoy ;_ the reft, like a cypher on the 
left-hand of a figure, is of no value; unprofitable as to an 
ufeful purpofe: itis only a barren fplendor, which, like the 
glare of a comet, although it fhines at a diftance, yet affords 
no.warmth to invigorate him who gazes upon it: he may 
Contemplate it with barren admiration, but cannot render it 
fubfervient to any of the moft valuable purpofes of life. Such, 
therefore, as poflels more wealth than is fufficient to furnith the 
reafonable wants of humanity, are generally employed in a la- 
borious fearch, after pleafures yet untafted, in which they 
hope to find unmixed happinefs. ‘There is, indeed, one fource 
of pleafure, which the enjoyment of wealth opens to a fational 
mind, but few there are who find it. The extenfion of help to 
the helplefs, of relief to mifery, and of comfort to thofe who 
dwell in the regions of adverfity, are employments attended 
with the pureft fatisfaQtion. To awaken joy, in countenances 
overfpread with the gloom of forrow, is attended with fenfations 
of the moft refined delight, and tunes the foul to harinony. 
This is the nobleft ufe to which wealth can be applied ; the ef- 
fential end for which heaven has difpenfed it. But, alas! how 
few are there, amongft the great and opulent, who exercife 
themfelves in fuch benevolent, fuch god-like, actions! How 
few whofe minds are refined enough to relifh the fatisfaction 
arifing from fuch praife-worthy conduct ! 

The generality of the rich {pend their time and fubftance ina 
courfe of falfely-eftimated pleafure, which, whilft it affords 4 
momentary gratification to fome defires, creates others, more dif- 
ficult to be fatisfied. Every indulgence of the paffions, beyond 
the botindaries of reafon and temperance, either increafes the 
appetite for more extenfive enjoyment, or cloys with a languid 
fatiety. Thefe are effeéts equally deftructive of true happinefs. 
In this dilemma the mind is perpetually toft, like a veflel with- 
outa rudder on the boifterous ocean. 

Tt is ftill hurried on, by the gales of paffion, in putfuit of 
fomething, yet untried, which is fuppofed mote capable of con- 
ferring happinefs: but this, when obtained, leaves us equally 
unfatisfied, and at an equal diftance from the object of our 
withes, 

Thus 
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Thus men purfuc, with unremiting ardor, that happinefs, 
which, for want of a better-regulated judgement, conftantly ~ 
eludes their grafp, till, tired with reiterated difappointment, 
they quit the {tage of life and their fruitlefs fearch together. 

It would be a mark of wifdom in us, to confider the nume- 
rous examples of this kind as proper objects of inftruction. 
Viewed in this light they may be ufeful warnings, and teach us. 
to avoid the folly exhibited in their conduc: let their miftaken 
affiduity and confequent failure of obtaining the grand end of 
life, bere, excite others to purfue a different plan; a plan more 
likely to be attended with fuccefs, : 

Complete fubftantial happinefs is not the produce of a terref= 
trial foil. Whilft we are encompaffed with the walls of flefh 
and human frailty, the avenues, through which happinefs vifits 
the foul, will not admit fuch a degree of it as will fatisfy and 
fill up our intellectual capacities: but ftill fuch a portion of it 
is within our reach as will render this ftate of exiftence eafy and 
tranquil. The fovereign Lord and Governor of univerfal na- 
ture has wifely ordained, that, amidft the higheft gratifications 
of time and fenfe, fome alloy fhould be experienced. By thefe 
means we are led to afpire after the attainment of that more per-" 
fect ftate, which, in the wife determination of his counfel, we 
were formed to inherit when time, and all its deceptive fcenes, 
fhall terminate for ever. ; 

The terms, on which this complete happinefs is declared by 
facred wifdom to be attainable, are fuch, as, ‘if complied with, 
will zlfo tend to the increafe of our prefent felicity: ‘* Godli- 
nefs is profitable to all things ; having the promife of the life’ 
that now is, and alfo of that which isto come.” ‘The more we 
withdraw our affeétions from perifhing delights, and endeavour’ 
to fix them on celeftial obje&s, the more pure, refined, and‘ 
acute, will be our fenfe of prefent pleafures: they will not‘ be’ 
purfued to fatiety ; but will only lead the mind to the contem- 
plation of thofe enjoyments which are divine, permanent, and 
eternal, The joys, which the vifible creation affords, will not, 
then be centered in as a fubftantial lafting good, but will rather 
be confidered as the lower fteps of that ladder by which we may” 
afcend to the fuperior joys of a glorious immortality. By the 

rood ** things that are feen,” and which we enjoy here, we 
hall be excited to feek after ** thofe which are invilible,” in that’ 
ftate where the afpirations of hope will end in certainty, and’ 
the panting bofom of defire will repofe in complete fruition. 

Itis undoubtedly a proof of wifdom in us to feek that happi- ' 
nefs, which is attainable in this life, agreeably to the dictates’ 
of reafon and prudence. Our paffions are ever calling for frefh ’ 
gratification ; they are clamorous, and not ealily filenced ; but’ 
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we know, that, if they were indulged without reftraint, th 
wauld foon precipitate us into ruin irretrievable: it is, there. 
fore, the province of reafon to regulate them, to curb the ro- 
vings of the will, and to point out the boundaries which it 
ought never to pafs. This reafon is capable of doing; and 
thereby of fecuring us from numerous inconveniences that arife 
from giving the reins to ungoverned paffions and free {cope to a 
licentious imagination, henever we thus reftrain our wifhes 
and actions, the effects recompence our labour; the commo- 
tions in our breafts ceafe, and acalm overfpreads the mind; 
our defires are circumfcribed ; and, inftead of murmuring at 
our. lot, we are convinced the bleffings we receive'are infinitely 
beyond our deferts, ‘This fenfe produces gratitude and humi- 
lity. in our minds; and thence fpring true contentment and 
lafting peace. We are fatisfied with thofe bleffings which the 
munificent Author of our being has fhowered upon us, and are 
moft folicitous to make fuitable returns for his unmerited boun- 
ty. In this fituation of mind the pureft happinefs is found; 
and herein we are beft capable of becoming proper objects for 
the enjoyment of that fuperior felicity, which awaits the wife 
and virtuous, in the realms of immortality and eternal life. 


Bardfield.. EUSEBIUS. 
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Jo the Enrtor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


PYNOLERATION in religion is fo perfectly confiftent with 
i the mild and charitable fpirit of Chriftianity, fo confonant 
with reafon, and conformable to the rules of equity and huma- 
nity, that every man, who is divefted of bigotry and fuperfti- 
tion, muft feel a peculiar fatisfaétion in pamcanya wr it and 


refleting on the means by which it has been eftablifhed. I 
haye therefore thought that the following remarks, on its rile 
and progrefs, taken from the learned and ingenious Dr. Ro- 
hertfon’s Hiftory of Charles V. are well worthy of a place in 
the Monthly Ledger, and I fend them for that purpofe. 


<¢ Amongft the ancient heathens, all whofe deities were lo- 
cal and titulary, diverfity of fentiments, concerning the objeds 
or rites of religious worfhip, feems to have been no fource. of 
animofity ; becaufe, the acknowledging veneration to be due to 
one god, did not imply a denial of the exiftence, or the power, 
of any other god; nor were the modes and rites of worfhip, 
eftablithed in one country, incompatible with thofe which other 
nations approved and obferved, ‘Thus the errors in their ion, 
: 0. 
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of theology were of fuch a nature as to be produdtive of con- 
cord; and, notwithftanding the amazing number of their 
deities, as-well as the infinite variety of their ceremonies, a fo- 
cial and tolerating fpirit fubfifted, almoft univerfally, in the 
pagan world. 

ut, when the Chriftian revelation declared one fupreme 
Being to be the fole object of religious veneration, and prefcri- 
bed the form of worfhip moft acceptable to him, thofe, who 
admitted its truth, heid every other mode of religion to be ab- 
furd and impious. 

Hence the zeal jof the firft converts to the Chriftian faith, in 
propagating its doctrines, and the ardor with which they la- 
boured to overturn every other form of worfhip. They em- 
ployed, however, for this purpofe, no methods but fuch as 
fuited thenature of religion.: By the force of powerful argu- 
ments they convinced the underftandings of men; by the 
charms of fuperior virtue they allured and captivated their 
hearts. At length the civil power declared in favour of Chrif- 
tianity; and, though numbers (imitating the example of their 
fuperiors) crouded into the church, many ftill adhered to their 
ancient fuperftitions. Enraged at their obftinacy, the minif- 
ters of religion, whofe zeal was ftill unabated, though their 
fanctity and virtue were much diminifhed, forgot fo far the na- 
ture of their own miffion, and of the arguments which they 
ought to have employed, that they armed the imperial power 
againft thefe unhappy men; and, as they could not perfuadey 
they attempted to compel, them to believe. . 

At the fame time, controverfies, concerning the articles of 
faith, multiplied, from various caufes, among Chriftians them- 
felves; and the fame unhallowed weapons, which had firft 
been ufed againft the enemies of their religion, were turned 
againft each other: every zealous difputant endeavoured to 
intereft the civil magiftrate in his caufe, and each, in his turn, 
employed the fecular arm to crufh, or to exterminate, his oppo- 
nents, Not long after, the bifhops of Rome put in their claim 
to infallibility, in explaining articles of faith and deciding 
points in controverfy ; and, bold as the pretenfion was, they, 
by their artifices and perfeverance, impofed on the credulity of 
mankind, and brought them to recognize it. To doubt, or to 
deny, any doétrine, to which thefe unerring inftructors had 
given the fanction of their approbation, was held to be not on- 
ly a refifting of truth, but an act of rebellion againit their fa- 
cred authority; and the fecular power, of which, by various 
arts, they had acquired the abfolute direction, was inftantly 
employed to avenge both. 


Thus 
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Thus Europe had been accuftomed, during many centuries, 
to fee fpeculative opinions propagated or defended by force; 
the charity and mutual! forbearance, which Chriftianity recom- 
mends with fo much warmth, were forgotten, the facred rights 
of confcience and of private judgement were unheard of, ‘and 
not only the idea of toleration, but even the word itfelf, in the 
fenfe now affixed to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate er- 
ror, by force, was univerfally allowed to be the prerogative of 
thofe who poffeffed the nibellilae of truth; and, as each party 
of Chriftians believed they had got poileffion of this invaluable 
attainment, they all claimed and exercifed, as far as they were 
able, the rights which it was fuppofed to convey. 

The Roman-Catholics (as their fyftem refted on the decifion 
of an infallible judge) never doubted that truth was on their 
fide, and openly called on the civil power to repel the impious 
and heretical innovators, who had rifen up againft it. The 
Proteftants, no lefs confident that their doétrine was well found- 
ed, required, with equal ardor, the princes of their party to 
check fuch as prefumed to impugn or oppofe it. Luther, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reformed church, in 
their refpective countnies, inflicted, as far as they had power 
and opportunity, the fame punifhments, which were denounced 
againft their own difciples by the bifhops of Rome, on fuch as 
called in queftion any article in their creeds. To their follow- 
ers, and perhaps to their opponents, it would have appeared a 
fymptom of diffidence, in the good refs of their caufe, or an ac- 
knowledgement that it was not well founded, if they had not 
employed in its defence all thofe means which it was fuppofed 
truth had a right to employ. 

It was towards the clofe of the 17th century before toleration, 
under its prefent form, was admitted, firft into the republic of 
the United Provinces, and from thence introduced into Eng-. 
land. Long experience of the calamities of mutual perfecue 
tion, the influence of a free government, the light and huma- 
nity acquired by the progrefs of fcience, together with the 
prudence and authority of the civil magiftrate, were all requifite, 
in order to eftablith a regulation fo repugnant to the ideas which 
all the different fects had adopted, from miftaken conceptions, 
concerning the nature of religion and the rights of truth.” 


From the above pertinent remarks, one general obfervation 
may be drawn, viz. That the profeffion of Chriftianity, with- 
out a fuitable conviction of the mild beneficent fpirit it infpires, 
and a conduct towards one another regulated thereby, is more 
deftryctive to the harmony, peace, and happinefs, o — 

than 
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than even paganifm itfelf. The principle is just, and thela- 
mentable experience of paft ages confirms its truth. 


EUSEBIUS. 





For tte MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Account of the City of Alexandria, from Dr. PococKe’s Travels. 


N the return of Alexander, from confulting the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, he was fo pleafed with the fituation of 
Rhacotis, that he ordered a city to be built there, which, from 
him, was called Alexandria. This new city became the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, a territory was annexed to it, and it was 
made a diftinct province of itfelf. ‘The Arabian hiftorians fay, 
that, when the city was taken by the Saracens, it contained 
4000 palaces, as many baths, 400 fquares, and 40,000 Jews 
who paid tribute. 

The ports of Alexandria were formed by the ifle of Pharos, which 

extended acrofs the mouth of the bay, and, towards the Weft 
end, was joined to the continent by a caufeway, and two bridges 
go paces long. Ona rock, encompafled.by the fea, at the Eaft 
end of the ifland, was the famous Pharos, or light-houfe; which 
feems to be the fpot on which one of the two caftles is built, at 
the entrance of the new port; and the pillars, feen in a calm 
fea, within this entrance, may be the remains of that fuperb 
ftru@ture. I faw thefe pillars, when 1 went out in a boat in a 
ealm day, and could perceive the bottom ; but my making fuch 
nice obfervations, fo near the caftle, was much taken notice of, 
and I was told that feveral foldiers, who were that day on 
guard in the caftle, were punifhed for fuffering me to examine 
the port with fuch exactefs. 
_ [Nothing can be more beautiful than to view, from. hence, 
the mixture of antique and modern monuments, which every 
where offer themfelves to your view. When you have pafled 
the fmalleft caftle, called the’ Little Pharillon, you perceive a 
row of great towers, joined to each other by the ruins of a thick 
wall. A fingle obelifk has fufficient height to make itfelf re- 
marked, where the wall is fallen down. If you turn yourfelf a 
little farther, you perceive that the towers appear again, but 
only ina diftant view. The new Alexandria afterwards makes 
a figure with its minarets ; and, at a diftance, beyond this co- 
lumn, rifes the column of Pompey, a moft majeftic monument. 
You likewife difcover hills, that appear to contift of afhes, and 
fome other towers: at length the view is terminated by a great 
{quare building, that ferves for a magazine of powder. ] 
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The old walls of the city feem to have been built on the 
eminence that extends from cape Lochias towards the Eaft; 
the remains of a grand gate being to be feen in the road to Ro- 
fetto ; and from thence the foundation of the walls may be tra. 
ced to the canal. The outer walls, round the old city, are 
beautifully built of hewn ftone, and feem to be ancient. They 
are defended by femi-circular towers, 20 feet in diameter, and 
about 130 feet afunder: at each of them are fteps to afcend up 
to the battlements, there being a-walk round, on the top of the 
walls, built on arches. The’inner walls of the old city, which 
feem erected in the middle ages, are much ftronger and higher 
than the others, and defended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the fuburbs belonging to it, was a fourth 
part of the city, within its diftri& was the mufeum, or academy, 
and the burial-place of the kings, where was depofited the bo- 
dy of Alexander, in a coffin of gold; which being taken away, 
it was put into one of glafs ; in which condition it probably was 
when Auguftus took a view of the corpfe of that hero, and, 
fcattering flowers over it, adorned it with a golden crown. 

The ftreet, which extended the whole length of the city, 
from the gate of Necropolis to the gate of Canopus, is faid to 
have been 100 feet wide, and had, doubtlefs, many magnificent 
buildings, as appears from the pillars of granite, ftill remaining 
in two or three parts. Among thefe was the gymnafium, of 
public fchools, to which were porticos above half a quarter of a 
mile in extent. ‘Thefe may have been where there are great 
ruins, to the Weft of that ftreet, and feveral large pillars of red 

ranite ftill ftanding. ‘The Forum, or court of juftice, was. al- 

o probably another edifice in this magnificent ftreet, and might 
be where fome pillars remain nearer the fea. > 

But the moft extraordinary remains of Alexandria are the cif- 
terns, that are built under the houfes, and fupported by two or 
three arches, or columns, for receiving the water of the Nile by 
the canal, as they doat this day. . This canal of Canopus comes 
to the walls, near Pompey’s pillar, and has a paflage under 


‘them. But the water is not only conveyed to the cifterns from 


the canal, where it enters the city, but alfo before, from. feveral 
diftant parts of the canal, by paflages under-ground, tothe high- 
er parts of the city. The defcent to thefe cifterns is by round 
walls, and the water is drawn up by windlafles. But the great 
lake Mareotis, which was formerly navigable, is now generally 

dry, and has only water in it after great rains 
{Weare informed, by hiftory, that the califh, or canal, was 
made to facilitate commerce, and for the conveyance of goods 
from Cairoto Alexandria, without expofing them to the dangers 
that attend the paflage of the mouth of the Nile. The people 
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alfo reaped another advantage from it; the city of Alexandria, be- 
ing deftitute of frefh water, was by thefe means fupplied.. But the 
decay of commerce and the ruin of the country no longer permit 


theinhabitants to be at the expence of kecpingitinrepairs: hence, 


at prefent, it refembles a ditch, il] kept up, and has fcarcely water . 
enough to fupply the refervoirs of New Alexandria. However, 
from the place where the aqueduct begins, it is lined with walls, 
which you may trace the whole length of the plain, quite to 
Alexandria: for, though this aqueduct be under-ground, its 
vent-holes, at certain diftances, fhew the way it takes to dif- 
charge itfelf into the refervoirs, or cifterns, which are onl 
found in the ancient city. When that city fubfifted, all the 
ground it occupied was made hollow for refervoirs, the greateft 
part of which are filled up, and no more than half a dozen re- 
main. All the arches of thefc refervoirs are made of brick, and 
covered with the fame matter, impenctrable by water, with 
which the walls and refervoirs are covered, that one fees at 
Baiz and at Rome, in the baths of feveral emperors. } 

The materials of the old city have been carried away to build 
the new ; fo that there are only a few houfes, at the Rofetto 
and Bagnio gate, fome mofques, and three convents, ‘within 
the old walls. , 

A mofque, towards the gate of Necropolis, is called the 
Mofque of a thoufand and one pillars. I here obferved four rows 
of pillars to the South and Weft, and one row on the other 
fides. It is faid that this was a church dedicated to St. Mark, 
at which the patriarch retided, it being near the gate, without 
which, it is faid, the evangelift was martyred. The other 
great mofque is that of St. Athanafius, where there. was, doubt- 
lefs, a church of the fame name. At the church of the Copti. 
convent, they pretend to have the head of St. Mark. The 
Greeks and Latins have alfo each a convent in the old city: 
but, there being always fome poor Arabs encamped about within 
the walls, it is dangerous being abroad after fun-fet, when all 
the company begin to retire. All over the city are feen frag- 
ments of columns of beautiful marble, the remains of its an= 
cient grandeur and magnificence. Among the reft is an obelifk, 
63 feet high, of one fingle piece of granite ; but two of its four 
faces are fo disfigured by time, that you can fcarcely fee in 
them the hieroglyphics with which they were anciently cover- 
ed. This is ftill called the obelifk of Cleopatra, Near it lies 
another, broken. 

The lofty Corinthian column, called Pompey’s Pillar, is.fi- 
tuated on a fmall eminence, about a quarter of a mile to the 
South of the walls; and, as Strabo makes no mention of it, it 
was probably erected after his time, perhaps in honour of Ti- 
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tus or Adrian. Near it are fome fragments of pillars of granite 
‘marble, four feet in diameter; and it plainly appears that fome 
“magnifieent building has been ereCted there, and that this no- 
ble pillar was placed in the area before it. Some Arabian hif- 
-torians fay, that here was the palace of Julius Czfar. This 
. ‘pillar is of granite, and, befides the foundation, confifts of 
only three ftones; the capital is judged to be eight or nine feet 
deep, and of the Corinthian order, the leaf feeming to be the 
lain Jaurel or bay leaf. A hole having been found on the top, 
it has been thought that a ftatue has been erected upon it. The 
thaft, taking in the upper torus of the bafe, is of one piece of 
granite marble, 88 feet nine inches high, and nine feet in 
diameter. The pedeftal, with part of the bafe, (which are of 
a greyith ftonc, refembling flint,) are 12 feet and a half high; 
and the foundation, which confifts of two tier of ftone, is four 
feet nine inches; fo that I found the whole height to be 114 
feet. 
-- Tothe Weft, beyond the canal of Canopus, are fome cata- 
combs, which confift of feveral apartments, cut in the rock, on 
each fide of an open gallery: on both fides of thefe apartments 
are three ftories of holes, big enough to depofit the bodies in. 
[Upon defcending the hill, you enter into a plain, covered 
with bufhes that bear nothing but capers ; and, advancing far- 
ther, you come toa forelt of date-trees. ‘Their fruitfulnefs 
fhews the benefit they receive from the neighbourhood of thé 
eanal, whofe waters are conveyed to them by fome fmall channels, 
made by art, between the trees. ] 

> [The borders of the great canal are covered with different 
forts of trees, and ‘peopled by flying camps of Bedouins, or 
wandering Arabs, who there feed their flocks, by which they 
maintain themfelves in food; but, in other refpects, live in 
great poverty.) 

- About four leagues from Alexandria is Aboukir, called b 
Europeans Bikiere. This town is fituated on the We 
fide of a wide bay, a chain of rocks extending from it toa {mall 
ifland, about half a mile long, and a furlong in breadth. In 
this ifland are the remains of fome fubterranean paffages, and a 
piece of a ftatue we conjeured to be a fphynx. About two 
miles nearer Alexandria are the ruins of an ancient temple, in 
the water, with broken ftatues of {phynxes, and pieces of co- 
lamns of yellow marble. Near this building are other ruins, 
part of which appears to have been a grand portico, there bein 
many pieces of columns of grey and red granite. “To the Sout 
of thefe are many pillars of red granite, and, from the order in 


which they lie, feem to have belonged to a round temple. Mott. 


of then are fluted, and three feet three inches in diameter. 
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[Nearer the city are feen, on the fhore, cavities in the rocks, 
ufed as agreeable retreats, where the people enjoyed the cool , 
air, and, without being feen but when they chofe it, faw every © 
thing that paffed in the port. Some justing rocks furnifhed a - 
delightful fituation, and the natural grottos, in thofe rocks, : 
gave the opportunity of forming there, by the affiftance of: the 
chiffel, real places of pleafure. Entire apartments are made in ~ 
this manner; and benches, contrived in the rock, afford feats 
where you may be fecured from the wet, or bathe in the fea 
which covers the bottom of the grotto. On the outfide. they » 
had little harbours, fheltered from all the winds, If they would 
enjoy the view of the port, they eafily found a place, without. 
the grottos, fhaded from the heat of thefun. ‘Thefe agreeable 
retreats have no other ornaments, from art, but being, in fome 
places, fmoothed by the chiffel, and the reft has the natural 
fhape of the rock. ] 

{Oppofite the point of the peninfula, that forms the port, is 
acavern, which is commonly termed a temple. The‘ only en- 
trance is a little opening, through which you pafs lighted by 
flambeaux, ftooping for 20 paces, when you enter a_ pretty 
large fquare hal]. ‘The top of the cieling is fmooth, but the 
bottom and fides are covered with fand, and the excrements of | 
bats and other animals that harbour there. From hence you’ 
pafs, through another alley, into a round cavern, the top of - 
which is cut in the form of an arch. It has four gates, oppo- 
fite to each other, each adorned with’ an architrave, a’ cornice, 
and a pediment, with a crefcent on the top.’ One’ of thefe 
gates ferves for an entrance; the others form each a niche, © 
that only contains a kind of cheft, faved out of the. rock in 
hollowing it, and large enough tocontain a dead.body. Thus 
it appears that what is, in that country, efteemed a temple, 
muft have been the tomb of fome-great man, or perhaps a fo« . 
vereign prince. A gallery, which continues beyond this pre- 
tended temple, feems to fhew, that, farther on, there are other 
ftructures of the fame nature. ] 

[As to the new city of Alexandria, it may be juftly faid to 
be a poor orphan, who had no other inheritance but the vene- 
table name of its father. The prodigious extent of the*ancient 
city is, in the new, contracted to a fmall neck of land, which 
divides the two ports. ‘The moft fuperb temples are converted 
into plain mofques ; the moft magnificent palaces into houfes 
of bad ftru€ture; an opulent and numerous people havé given 
way to a few foreign traders, and to a multitude of wretchés, 
Who are the flaves of thofe on whom they depend. This placé, 
once fo-famous for its commerce, is no longer any thing more 
thaa a-place of embarking ; it is not a phoenix, that revives 
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from its own afhes, but a reptile, fprung from the duft and 


corruption with which the Koran hath infected the whole 
country.) Yet, notwithftanding the meannefs of the buildings 
in general, in feveral houfes, built round courts, on porticos, 
they have placed a great variety of columns, moftly of granite, 
that were once the ornaments of the ancient city. 
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Defeription of the Olive-Tree, and the Method of making the Oil of 
>." Olives. From Keyfler’s Travels. 


HE olive-tree is an ever-green; but the colour of its 
Jeaves is not vivid but faint, refembling a willow. It 
feldom grows ftrait, though fometimes very large, and thrives 
very well without any care or culture. When the fruit is near 
ripe, its outer rind is black, but thé pulp and juice are whitith. 
The riper the olives are the more oil they yield; and, on this 


account, they are laid in great quantities upon the floors of the . - 


houfes, that they may become over-ripe ; but this artifice, to 
encreafe the quantity of the oil, is a great detriment to its qua- 
lity. It feems fomething ftrange, that fuch a very bitter fruit 
as the olive, even when thoroughly ripe, fhould yield fuch a 
{weet oily juice; and travellers are not a little furprized to fee 
the common people, in thefe climates, eat thefe bitter berries, 
when they are ripe, either dry or dipped in oil, asa moft pala- 


table dainty. ‘The birds, which eat thefe fruits and their ker+ 


nels, are fuppofed to be much better tafted than thofe of other 


‘countries. In cold fharp weather, it is obferved, that the olives 
are fhrivelled'up, but without any damage, the return of the . 


warm weather intirely replenifhing them again with jyice. 
The time of the fruit’s ripening, even‘on the fame tree, 1S not 
always the fame; fome coming to perfe€tion immediately after 
the vintage, in September and October; others being much 
flower ; and fome do not come to maturity till the May follow- 
ing: in that month the perms, or buds, which are white, and 
no larger than the head of apin, make their appearance ; fo that 
often both bioffoms and ripe fruit are feen together on the fame 
tree. 

The olives, being fhaken off the trees, are gathered up, and 
Jaid in a kind of mill, which is fet at work by water or affes, in 
order to be bruifed. After this they are brought in frails and 
put in a large prefs, where, after having hot water poured on 
them, four robuft fellows labour hard at the prefs with leavers, 
and a reddifh juice flows from the olives into a refervoir, on 


the: 
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the furface of which the oil fwims. The hufks are ufed for 

fewel, and, even before they are dried, give a fine clear light. 

The white tranfparent oil is reckoned the beit; whereas, when it 

is of a deep yellow it is a certain fign of its being made of over- 

ripe, fruit, or that it has been too long kept. The effential 

qualities of good oil are, to be void of all fmell, rich, and of a 
ood confiftence. 

L’oglio verginco, or virgin-oil, is made both of green and 
ripe olives, but with this difference, that no warm water. or 
but very little, is ufed in the preflure ; and thus, the fruit beo 
ing lefs forced, the harfher crudities are left behind for a coarfer 
fort of oil. A lefs quantity, indeed, in proportion to the fruit, 
is produced this way ; but the oil is of a finer colour, more pa- 
latable, and in every refpect preferable to the other. By the 
ancients this was termed green oil; poffibly from the green co. 
lour of the unripe berries from which it was prefied. Some 
‘commentators are of opinion that David, to exprefs God’s fine 
gular favours to him, makes ufe of the expreflion, “‘ I am 
anointed with green oil,” to denote the beft kind of oil. ‘ 

The oils of Sigsly, Greece, and the Levant, are of fuch a 
vifcid fatnefs, as renders them inferior to that of Italy; and 
even the latter muit yield to thofe of Provence, of which great 
quantities are ufed for the tables of perfons of. rank, both at 
Naples and Rome. The fabulous ftories of cures, performed 
by bathing in oil, may, in general, be no more than fidtions-of 
an idle. brain; but 1 remember a certain eminent lady, who 
was known to bathe herfe}f, twice a week, in milk,* by way of 
a cofmetic, and would order the milk afterwards to be diftri- 
buted among the poor. ‘This might well be called.an extraor- 
dinary piece of ceconomy. 





* Poppea, wife to the emperor Nero, always kept 500 milch- 
affes, for the fame wife purpofe of improving her complexion. 
Vin. lib. xi. cap. xli. 
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A‘ ONGST all the excellent papers of Mr. Addifon, 


there is no one fentiment, of that admirable writer, more 
noble in itfelf, or which pleafes me more, than this fhort fen- 
tence, viz. ** Were my abilities equal to my withes, there 
fhould be neither pain nor poverty in the world.” Such a heart 
muft contain an inexhauftible fund of benevolence, which rai- 
fes the mind above the little views and defires of this world, 
Such. noble ideas may very pertinently be revived in thefe —_ 
) 
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of diftrefs and mifery, when-fo many thoufands of our fellow- 


creatures have not the common neceflaries of life: while the. 
tyrannous, the luxurious, and the inordinate, revel in the ruin | 


of the innocent. 
I therefore beg you will admit the relation of the following 


generous act, which, whether real or fictitious, will produce ‘ 


the fame effect on the minds of your fenfible readers. 


An ecclefiaftic, of great eminence and virtue, had. a conftant 
cuftom, twice a week, to give public audience to all his indi- ' 


gent neighbours, in the hall of his palace ; and to relieve every 
one, in proportion to their neceflities. or the emotions of his 
own bounty. 


One day, a poor widow, encouraged by the fame of his gee 


nerofity, came into the hall of his palace, with her only daugh- » 


ter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen years of age. When her 
turn came to be heard, the good divine, difcerning the marks’ 


of an unufual modefty in the face and carriage of both mother ' 
and daughter, encouraged the former to tell him her wants free- | 
ly. She, blufhing, and not without‘tears, thus addreffed him: 


‘© My lord, 1 owe, for the rent of my houfe, five crowns; and, 


fuch is my misfortune, I have no other means to pay it, fave 
what would break my heart, fince my landlord threatens to 


~~ 


force me to it ; that is, to proftitute this my only child, whom ° 


T have hitherto, with great care, educated in virtue and an ab- 


horrence of that crime. What I beg of your lordfhip is, that © 


you would pleafe to interpofe your facred authority, and protec 
us from the violence of this cruel man, till, by our honeft in- 
duftry, wecan procure the money for him.” 

The.bifhop, moved with admiration of the poor woman’s 
virtue and innocent modefty, bade her be of good courage. 


Then .he immediately wrote a billet, and, giving it into the- 


widow’s hands, ‘* Go, faid he to my fteward with this paper, 


and‘he fhall deliver you five crowns to pay your rent.” The. 


poor widow, overjoyed, and returning her generous benefaGor 
a thoufand thanks, went directly to the fteward, and gave him 
the note ; whea he had read which, he told out fifty crowns, 
She, aftonifhed at the meaning of it; refufed to take more than 
five, faying, ‘* the afked the bifhop for no more, and fhe was 


— 


fure it was fome miftake.” On the contrary, the fteward infift- ” 


ed on his mafter’s order, not daring to call it in queftion. But 
all his arguments proved infufficient to prevail on her to take 


anymore than five crowns : wherefore, to end the controverly, - ' 


he offered to go back with her to his mafter, and refer it to him. 
When they came before the munificent prelate, and he was ful- 
ly informed of the bufinefs, —~ * It is true, faid he, I made a 


miftake ©“ 
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miftake in writing fifty crowns; give me the paper, and I will 
rectify it.” ; 
“Thereupon he wrote again, faying to the woman, ‘* So 
much candour and virtue deferve a recompence ; here I have or- 
dered you 500 crowns ; what you can fpare of it lay up asa 
dowry to give your daughter in marriage.” 

Every fenfible mind muft feel the moral excellence of fuch a 
behaviour. 

HUMANUS. 
2 
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Short Extracts from Saintfoix’s biftorical Effays on Paris. 


N 1471, Lewis XI. being defirous of osrnamenting his libra- 
ry with a copy of Dr. Rafis’s works, he borrowed the ori- 
ginal from the phyficians at Paris, and, as a fecurity for this 
manuf{cript; gave them ninety-fix ounces of filver, (about 20/. 
fterling,) and a merchant's promiflory note for roocrowns. It 
appears extremely odd, that a fovereign prince fhould not only 
give pledges, but alfo city fecurity, for a book which he bor- 
rowed within his own dominions. But from this, and other 
incidents, we learn how very difficult it was to come at books, 
and how dear they were, for many years after the art of print 
ing was invented. That valuable art was found out at Stratf- 
burgh or Mentz in 1440; and there were fome printers fettled 
in Paris fo early as the year 1470. In that very year, one of 
the firft books that ever was printed was dedicated to Lewis XI. 
and the next year the fame monarch. borrowed a book, in order 
to obtain a manufcript copy of it. We are told that twenty 
thoufand perfons maintained themfelves, in France, by the fale 
of books which they copied : and that, for this reafon, printing 
was then a very unpopular employment. ———— ' 

Was there ever feen.a fpecies of ignorance and impropriety 
equal to that of the celebrated Lewis Cigoli! This painter, in 
a picture of the circumcifion of the holy child Jefus, drew the 
high-prieft, Simeon, with fpeCtacles on his nofe ; upona fuppo- 
fition, that, in refpect to his great age, that aid would be ne- 
ceflary to enable him to perform the .operation he was then 
engaged in. It is, however, certain, that the ancients knew 
nothing of the ufe of fpectacles, with refpe& to affifting the 
eyes, and that, of confequence, they had none. Selvino Degli 
Armati, aFlorentine, invented that improvement of the fight 
about the end of the 13th, or beginning of the 14th, century. 

NSeess Religious 
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Religious wars are never mentioned either -mongft the Affy. 
rians, Medes, Perfians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, 
cor in the hiftories of any ancient nations. How is it poffible that 
-fuch inhumanity fhould have taken its rife amongft the profef- 
-fors of a religion which fo ftrongly recommends benevolenée 
and charity ? 
When Yefus Chrift was on a Journey to-Jerufalem, he fent 
meflengers before him to take lodgings for him and his-difciples 
ina Samaritantown. The inhabitants not only refufed to re- 
ceive, but even infulted, lim. ‘ Will you allow us, fir, (faid 
-his-difciples,.) to command fire from heaven, whereby to de- 
ftroy thefe wicked wretches?” Our Lord, with warmth, re-. 
plied, ** By what fpirit are ye animated? The ~-fen of man 
came.not to defirey, but to fave, mankind.” He then-went. 
forwards to another town, and lodged there. 
During the wars with the Albigenfes, the army of the church, 


then called the Croifade, laid fiege to Beziers, where there - 


were many héretics but more catholics. As the befiegers 
marched on to fcale the walls, their officers enquired, of the 
pope’s legate, what muft be done, when there was no poffibility 
of diftinguifhing catholics from heretics. ‘* Kill them all, 
(faid the Jegate,) God will know his own,” In confeguence 
of this cruel direction, all the inhabitants of this unhappy 
town, amounting to above fixty thoufand perfons, were put to 
the fword, without diftinGion of age or fex. How ftriking 
the contraft! 
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X 7.E all complain that life is fhort and uncertain, and yet 
many confider time as an infupportable burthen. To 
precipitate its flight, they are hurrying from one amufement to 
another ; and the moments, in which they are confined to their 
own reflections, are deemed intolerable to bear. 
It would feem furprizing, to a rational {pectator, that, placed,’ 
as we are, amidft the beautiful variety of nature, and indued 


‘with capacities for contemplating its fcenes, we fhould ever be 


at alofs for employment. But the-various artifices, ufed to ac- 

celerate the flight of time, (which, once paft, never can be re- 

comet proves this to be the cafe, and is a fevere fatire on man= 
ind. 

That fome perfons, of weak intelle&s, and whofe reflecting 
powers are confined within narrower limits than the reft of their’ 
fpecies, fhould ad in this irrational manner, is not much to be 

wondered 
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wondered at; but with what furprize muft a. ferifible man be 
ftruck!' when te fees thofe of more’ enlarged capacities defcend 
to fed trifling, «and fit down to fpend an evening at the 
éatd- table do-it pl GS ~ 5 SY 
“Inftead of ‘éxercifing their faculties for mutual improvement,’ 
and enlivening the hours of life with inftructive and focial con- 
vérfé, ‘when fuch perfons meet, the pase are formed, the 
cards engrofs their wholt attention, ‘and the painted baubles are 
fhuffled, cut, and dealt,’ with the dexterity of a Hoyle. The 
fwift-winged hours pafs unheeded away, without any improve- 
ment. or rational entertainment. All converfation is fufpended, 
except the frequent repetition.of a few, cant phrafes, which no- 
body underftands ‘but thofe who-are adepts in this important: 
fcience. »‘Fhe'mind is furnifhed with ne new ideas; -it-.con« 
templates no‘ objects: but the different arrangement of {pots on 
thepaper 52 nor ,carp the. idly«(pent hours be recollected by any ' 
other tokens than thofe of gainor-lofs. Can the warmeft advoa 
cates for!:cards advance one-dingle reafon, of any weight, in. 
their favour!?:::;No:: they argifilent.an this head. from necefiity.. 

Can it be faid that card-playing is an innocent amufement ?, 
Some of thefe:fénfible beings.will anfwer yes ; but I deny,it... No. 
employment can-be deemed innocent in which time is loit to every. 
ufefal purpofe ; as it certainly.is in card-playing., It tends not, 
in any degree, to exalt, iniprove, or refine, one faculty, either, 
of body ormind.. «Surely it. was not for’ a purpofe fo trifling, 
that-we were indued with the powers-of reafon and intelligence, 
Whenever we are engaged in this truly-contemptible employments, 
let us give up our pretenfion to that privilege which is the glory, 
of our nature : till then we-fhall not act in charaéter.., It feems 
too much forgotten, that time ‘will fhortly terminate, and that 
the hours we lofe are loft forever. It therefore is our indifa 
perfible duty, that all our actions. fhould be at leaft, innocent, 
and have fome tendency either to improve our prefent appinefa 
or to fit us ‘for that ftate of exiftence in which all our trifling 
will ceafe. 1! ° ; 

But fuch is. the infenfibility of many, ftom whom better 
things» might. have been: ¢xpedted, -that they fuffer. their 
beft intentions to evaporate in:idea, and are idle till the time 
of aétion is paft. . By indulging their tafte’ for amufements 
merely fenfual; and the loweft trifles of a trifling age, they have 
Vitiated their relifh for rational ‘delights, and degraded them- 
felves from that rank they might have fuftained in, the fcale of 
Intelligent beings. 

‘© Let fuch confider; that they have paffed months and years 
that are now no longer in their power; that an end muft, in 
- be put to every thing great as to every thing little ; that 
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bur thed 

T may be dificult, perhaps, ‘to’ affigh:a ‘fatisfedidry reatoin) 
I adequate as Intguiicor gap etiessiees foe the longeconsiagal 
high pricés of com's’ ‘as it Hasbeen ancenquiry-lng; agitated 
and many folutions attemptd' 3" indeed,» in any opinion,’ difprbe 
portionate to theif intention;'as what Lam going to-affign 
be to Inquifitor,: which'is finply this: An sndeushpreasdias 
the national confumption, For froth what otheri eaufe cai it 
proceed? Hath-not the prohibition: of. exportation, or what 
Hath amounted -to the fame thing, been long. Continued ?>' Are 
not the ports opén to importation? Where are; now fourid the 
Engroffers and withholders of grain? Has not the ioyprved difi 
éernment of Jate:remarkers difcovered them ‘mortiincthe 
bated “imaginations of the “mdeed fuffering multitude thranviit 
real exiftence ‘Has it. not'been too obvious, that, ‘beforetlé 
Cole -of femmer) the granaries and barns are empty.;: and, pot 
#heeve! of unexpected plenty, the exorbitaiicy of price isins 
éfeafed; and theithrefhing A P ‘is occupied, to bring wheat.to 
markét, “specks Sbefore the harvettcis completed * -~ Tf lands 
foitnerly: prodaktiveof five quarters per acte; now feldam exceed 
two or three : 3% :T fay; if thefe:are facts, (and they are affuredly 
fo'in divete counties;):.it isdimpoffible, in the nature of rer = 
corn fhould be otherwife than dear. Still prejudice is’ td 
contbated withy each faperficiat dblerver: defcries’ plenty onthe 
éarth ; "England is one:fruitful-garten, which. produces enough 
of corti; in 6ne year; for twoz but let fuch recollect,: it has fot 
always been fo ‘extremity much‘harder has béen known; 3 
our‘annals can: witnefs, ‘than: what the prefent genératioinshes 
felt: Cold and-wet fummers have ever beeri: unpropitious' to 
our cotintry 3 our anceftors have’ tran{mitted: it:iy their: proverbs, 
fuch as, ‘* Drought makes no dearth in Engend yt and iia 
following fitnple; but fignificant, thimes: 
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~~ But Sr fand doth fged the clay, 

-a9 Tdwnfekt implies, shat ain may makeja dearth; ,the latte 
shns megfurably been the cafe,every. year fince ,the memorable 
one. of 47675. when 1 sniattte L ony of ;Providence was fig- 
nally withheld, and gn abyndant failure, from 2 fatal blight, 
was hagnva, almott through the land ; numerpus acres of wheat, 
in many parts, fcarcely paid the expence of threfhing; and, 
had 7i¢ \not,been. that the -north-eaftern continent:.of Europe 
eatly fupplied this country, Yomething like 2 famine muft 
lave been telt.”” Sinée’whea; “the fprings, ‘anfievén fuimmers, 
“Have pesetalty béeyi cold’ and wet; wher; according to the trite 
adages ‘recited,’ ‘the ‘corh paratively poor!and: mean lands of the 

. “kingdom have yielded the beh fupply ‘of Wheat sand: where the 
farms have moté'Cofifidérably 'fifen'? a comfeqtieacey ‘and ‘notia 
caufe, of the dearnefs of grain. Why cold rains fhould have 
“this pernicious effeQty peculiarly upon wheat in-btoom,--may-be 
readily exemplified upon the,Lj fyftem, of plants ; but there 
wants no’ fefidemertt, ‘no. tical-reafoning;*the prefent 
remarks are an.appeal to facts and. common-fenfe, ‘Though 
“the foregoing are’ thé primary ‘reafons;" there ‘ate, ° queftionlels, 
vmanyile¢dndary anes, which, d fear, will ¢vgr operate; to con- 
_tinue..the.. prices. bighex, than they were when, she] bounty Was 
granted: fuch as the fuperflux of wealth from India copnec- 
tions ; the abundarit. faitiaus currency..of paper; augmented 
taxes, from the late, perhaps, too profperous war; the luxury 
‘of horfes, already mentioried by Inquifitor 5 ‘which I deem may 
nearly be balanced qgainft the new bspenbes Se of the kiia- 
dom; to which may be'added,-that our thérchants, -itr confe- 
quence of an impra¢ticability of export, have fought a coaft: trade ; 
‘whence’ téns ‘of ‘thoufands of “dur northertr p ple; ‘above and. 
"bereath the eztth, in our Collieries ant go eake now: oe 
“cipally"eat wHtaten' breads ‘who before had ‘Icatcely ah idea of 
bread-corn, but fuch as is now the food of‘horfes.-? Phefe-rea- 
fons, and fome more, collectively operate. Still, if the feafons 
had been as benigti as they were in along fucceffion about, or 
LImaee mers fince, the accumulated wealth >of, in- 
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: as adlividualss the preflure of taxes, nor all the monopolizers,,.fore- 
hes idtallers.andaseraters, in. the kingdom, (terrible Spectres!) cquld 
“to ever have fuftained wheat at the prefent high price. . .L.q,copn- 
be, ~sludes, shen £ fpdak.of the fealss apt having besa fo,henign, 
the ban that Providence hath withbeld ysjbounty, , would be undey~ 
blood ini tha riofe ravaven tat Gale. fupdeds tity whe- 
sh ther we; Want of @hiouidida, Mea, ane uadet er Le f 
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484 Caufe of the high Price of Corn. 
ends ultimately kind and beneficent ; who, I have no queftion, 

will again imprefs nature with its wonted fertility, and diffule 

the joy of harveft as before : till then it feems incumbenton the 

rich individuals, who abound in the nation, to feél ‘an extended 

commiferation to the poornefs of the ftate, mitigate’ the feeming 

feverity of the lot of thofe within’ their obfervation, and juftify 

the eta of that ‘ Power from whom their “sped vis" 
derived, 


Norwich,’ Mach 10, 1774.) ' 2) «ANSWERER, 


N. B, If-Inquifitor, thould think the reafons affigned inade- 


- quate, he-will pleafe to account for the fcarcity of apples ; a 


how it is that. an/apple has been .as valuable as.an orange for 
fome years lately ; when a boy, when we were boys, could fill 


his hat with this fruit-for the fourth of a: penny! 
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Lie not ane to another, but let every man [peak truth ta bis neighbow 
EFORE I enter into a difcuffion of the fubjec& before 


term. 
Firft, the general Definition. 


A lie is not of the truth, but contrary to it 3. and comprehends 
every mode of fpeech, whether of the eye, tongue, or fingers, 
with every gefture or conduct, which is ufed or affumed to affert 
that which is not, has not been, or cannot be; or to contradié& 


:,or deny that, which is, hath been, or can be. In this general 


fenfe of the word, all mankind are or may be, more of Jef, in 


~ fome cafes, neceffarily liars, without being fubjected ‘to the 
. charge of criminality. . 


; Second, the particular Definition. 
Of lies, as well as of many other things, there are feveral 


to clafs under particular heads and tails, after the manner, 
Lies are either moral and finful, or natural and innocent;: ace 
Corcing to their-refpeQive genusi:-- «6. bas 
Wilful, or known, lies denote the ‘genus of finful lies ; and 
“Fgndrant, or unknown, fies the genusof the natural: and innd- 


“cent ones. |“ Thele feverat genera’ Originated from .differentieat- 


‘fes’; the former from phyfical and the latter from moral, ones. 


Fir; 


me, I hall give a genieral and particular definition of the 
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“The Hiflory of Lies. 48s 


"ar 


if Firft, of natural: and: innocent Lies. 


_ Such. is the frailty and imperfeGtion of our bodily organs and 
mental faculties, that weare every moment fubject to illufions 
of various kinds, even when we mean to find out truth, and ho- 
‘neftly employ our faculties in fearching after it. We cannot 
help. believing that to be true which appears to us to be. truc, 
or of the truth of which we have no doubt: and in aflerting any 


“propcfition for truth, which-is not truth, while,we verily be- 


Jieve it to be true, is indeed,to lie, but it isan innocent lie; and 
ithis. fpecies of lies, amongft others, philofophers, divines, and 
hiftorians, as well sechiltnen, often publith to the world for 
undoubted truth, and for which they are doubtlefs held blamee 
lefs. As the God of truth has not thought proper to make us 
,capable, of perceiving truth from error, in all cafes, or on all 
fubjeéts, fo he imputes not the fin of lying to any perfon who 
-avows that for truth which, on the ftricteft examination, appears 
.to him to be fo. ———So much for natural and innocent lies; 
for which no general prevention, can be found, though. fome~ 
times remedies may, as farther difcoveries throw a light upon 
the fubjeéts of human inveftigation. 


Second, of finful Lies. 


Man is not only phyfically fubjected to natural and innocent 
lies, but he is morally capable of uttering finful ones; for, 
though he cannot avoid afferting fome falfity, yét‘he can avoid 
{peaking what he believes to'be true, ‘and publith what 
he knows to be falfe : and of this genus of lies there are feveral 
{pecies ; political lies and civil lies, humourous lies and ferious 
‘lies. Shops, courts, horfe-fairs, and the mount’ of Parnaflus, 


a ee refidence of the mufes,) one might imagine, like the 


ath-houfes and free ports, are privileged places, for a fatirical. 
apology urges cuftom, time immemorial, for this practice ; and 
the principal contention feems to’ be who fhall excel in the di- 
abolical art of lying. It is one grand myftery im many branches 
of commerce ; and thofe, who are moft learned init, often fuc- 
ceed the beft, and pafs along for fhrewd clever fellows; while 
many an honeft well-meaning man, poffeffing a dainty confci- 
ence, fickening at alie, can {carcely get /alt for bis porridge. 
Every man profeffes common honefty; a vittue, indeed, 
which every man may pofflefs, though few men covetit: when- 
ever, therefore, any man wilfully impofes:on another, he is a 
liar in fat, whether the ‘impofition was by word: or ‘action. 
_A@ions, it is faid, {peak louder than words, ‘and often ftand in 
no need of any’ verbal interpretation to make them underftood. 
ie aa Different 





ab Me Hifary of Lies 
Different people lie by different methods: there are filent 
lies as well as verbal ones; aad, mafked lies aswell as open ones, 
Some people can lie, by looks and geftures, to as much urpofe 
‘@& others do with their mouths. “Phe eye can lie: asiFalo ud the 


‘tongue; and an’ affumed file, or frown can convey ohe-with. 


equal facility, ‘when a) fyllable-is'not {poken. | Every: featire 
“may ‘be-rendered'the inftrument 6f propagating falfehpod 3! ‘and 
tthe adepts’ in this art know which:to ufe, on every-Occafion, 
‘when they niean to deceive. 2." Se tw fo ae onic 
- "The aft of lying principally confifts in giving itithe colour of 
trath ;- and, unlefa this ‘is efféQed, -it feldom attains’ ite -ond|; 
Hor a°bare-faced lie even. liars’affect ‘to contemn, by aqhatkid 
‘one. Draw the hag tothe lif, and the will find:no admirérs); 
sbut‘flatter the original in the copy, and even. princes. will bow 
‘down to,’and worthip, her, for truth itfelf.: od: cf, ata 
'* Truth is ftronger than all, and will, at length, prevail:qver 
‘and fubdue error: but'a lie, it muft be: acknowledged, *is- very 
‘powerful, and‘ has performed numerous fpecies: of | fhani-mira- 
icles and lying woriders': ithas raifed'and putted:down empires; 
fet wp'kings and dethroned them ; -formed -creeds‘and: fupportdd 
‘theth ;: fhed rivers of human blood,’ ‘to maintain. its «dominion 
over truth ; and, in the name of the--Lord, has canonized villaias 
and cyt-throats; while meek-eyed VirTUE has been a fpec- 
tator of the tragic fcene, and Trurn was not fuffered to utter 
-a fyllable, left it fhould detect its machinations. It. ever af- 
fumed. the white robe of innovence and the feamlefs garment of 
(true. religion: .the.vulgar have ignorantly given it.¢redit for 
sholinefs; and too many of the profeffed learned advocates for 
jtruth, who found their intereft depended on its reputation, haye 
employed their tongues and pens in carrying on and perpetua- 
ting it, with all the deceiveablenefs of unrighteoufnes.. 
A lie has afforded an afylum to many a proftitute, in’ churgh 
,and ftate ; but the time approaches when truth, fhall, with se 
) befom of deftru€tion, fweep. away the refuge of lies, an | Teaye 
_every impoftor, fpeechlefs and felf-condemned, to await the 
;fentence due to his deeds. or he tl S.. oe te 
. ‘There is no doubt that the Devi, aliar from the beginning, 
was the father of the firft finful lie; and: by his affiftance every 
-fubfequent one has been propagated among mankind. The 
moralevil, exprefled by this monofyllable, every one pretends 
_to deteft, though every one has been, more or lefs, Anifected 
.with it; it appears py fo interwoven into the morat habit of 


emany people, that, like the /crofula, though it.may be fkinned, 


over by-topical applications, it is not.to. be eradicated, from the 
-conftitution b : alterative, but, seen Oe BARED Rat , 
till death, The feat of this evil,is.in the mipd,;,. there if gst 
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488. The EHiftory of Lie 
and for which, if lying be a fin, at alls... mult eevee 

account, when alie will be snavaileble,, e Ao tans 0 per 

our tre{pafes upon no other terms than as.2 we for give th ad 

ene of another, ; ‘puts if, we mean what cr a ma 
fumed fo many heart; rapes and animofities woul Ls r i 

among reputed fober Ch Fibianss nr. fo mage Lpious tae : ‘ [ 
brought into our courts, of ju fice, where, mens. for a 5 are, h 





I mean not, by thefe remarks to burlefque religion, or. to 
pafs a fatire on any party ;-the hypocrites only, of every Senos 
mination, will be affected by my -cenfure; and thole, it muft 
be granted, highly merit it. ba 


even allowed .to. lie, with. a {eeming pith pola aCe to mai roi y 
themfelves.. With he. me tongye. we mays wet bef God. ob 
? ond curfe one another; and.if fome, eople do not both, fone ‘nk ( 
| in te famejbreath, shear are beli tere lia eda fe o merit heaven Wh 
i y ying, the general practice.. would. i Tes,and J Aged:ng I 
i 3 but we.are told, from the be: ashen ty, that t hars ar, Th 
W preven into hell. , Lies ‘therefore, are,j very. ui gerous, th Inge, and, my 
ir ought-to be. as much guarded againft as the ¢ ie unlefs "belt is * 
a the defirable haven of: refly where sue, all. wauld bes. if, fo» , We, a, 
nal indeed: purfuing the sight courfe to obtain j fo. . Till 
Hi Weicome into the world free from, lies, Dut they ar are conceive C 
i Me: 
i at heart, and found.in our. mouths, not long, after. our entranc y 
Ht into it; and fome people:have been fo fond of them as to go out’ 
HA of the world with one in their mods Th 
el ;... Mankind find, by, experience, that lying occafionally p pro tex at 
al tempotary interefts; itmay get a mapa ele a Lig a oc 7 
E, | an eftate, a cuftomer, and blow up alittle b bble, « called AMG, nbs 
bil when fpeaking the truth would defeat th ee s: it is, th be 
not much.to. Be wondered at that lies are fo.often mamnifaetate An 
and dealt out, by,people under the influence of avarice and am-, I 
He bition, ;as they age fo, well adaptrd, Jn.thele times, to if be na $0 
t} wifhes of both: -but with what view peaple utter Hes be ‘ore I 
; i at.the.altar, who is, incapable of being deceived by them, ant The 
‘i will not blefs, but curfe, thofe who live in them, I am at a lo 1 
it to determine. Can it be.that any are, fo ignorant as to think “Fy 
{ that the unworth — which ferve a lucrative' purper on Ki 
iT earth, and cover ent ad pul one another, willalfo ™ 
iy miflead the fupreme Judgement, and Ta tom upon. themnth 
th bleffings of heaven, as well as final up to it ? a The 
4 fair promifes, {mooth pretences, ey et L juggling, the chil- 3 : 
Hy dren of men cozen one another, and mony Vine a few lietéting ‘V 
i toys, empty baubles, and play-things ; ; it is not ap , 
M \y-Ehings 5 | 3 is 
| at the altar, mere grimace, fpecious: pa ay ify, ‘and . 
a every kind of human artifice, are unavailable, to procure God's _ 
| grace, though they ferve to obtain mag’s., T 
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Tbe CONTENTED PatLosorura, 


EEP filence reign’d, and dewy night 
Her filver veftment wore ; 
he weftern‘ gale breath’d calm delight, 
And bufy day was o’er, 


Reliev'd from fultry noon, I rofe, 
(Each anxious care at reft,) 

While facred’ peace her pure repofe 
Diffus'd within my breaft. 


The breezy mount, the mifty vale, 


' ‘Alternately I ftray’d ; 


The Gothic fpire, the mofs-fring’d cell, 
My roving eyes furvey’d ; 


Till where the trembling beams of night 
O’er limpid currents play’d, 
Meand’ring, pointed to my fight 
A dufky “a ing fhade, 


The anambitious dome, conceal’d, 
Fear'd no intrufive foes ; 

Slow patting from the trees,’ reveal’d. 
The, fhed of calm repofe. 


*Twas Sophron’s grove, an aged fire, - 
Deep-vers'd in wifdom’s lore ; 

And now he tun’d the breathing we 
To clofe the filent hour. . 


So loft the ftrain, ic thrill’d my bréat ; ry 
I gain’d the ruftic cell : 

The courtéous father blefa’d his gueft ;- 
Then gave the pleafing tale.’ * * 


How falfe the aim of erring life! 
How fruitlefs the employ ! 

That treads the pompous maze of Brife, 
In que of folid joy! 


” 


Thus reftlefe nature loves to range ¢- 
Through life’s gay {cenes to rove ; 

Till reafon prompts the’ happier changey 
To contemplation’s grove, 


When fortune fmil’d,’’and wealth was 
mov’d, 
How indlently gay ! 
The rapid ftream of life I view’d 
‘Supinely’ roll away. ~ 


The gay delufive dream is o’er, 
When reafon’s thoughts arife 3 

Rever’d the blifs-diffuting pow'’r, 
‘That bade me “ now be wife.’” 


The filent grove my fearch: forvey’ d, 
‘Where peace pours all her charms iad 

How free contentment’s humble fhade 
From fortune’s wild alarms ! 


Now, free from each fantaftic ftrife, 
New piopeéts blefs my view,’ 

That fmoothe the fears of clofing life 5 3, 
Give earth a glad adieu ; ‘ 


And to the fading ftars declare, 
The eaftern whifper blows ; 

The hour of rofy motn is neat, 
And nature’s calm repofe.”” 


-I figh’d, and thought it foon to part'- 


From wifdom’s ivy’d cell ; 
How ill my fympathetic heart 
Could bid the fage ~~ ** farewel,** 


For wealth, be {miling peace my hare, 
The joys of focial love ; 


‘And, loft:to each ambitious care, 


Poffefs the flow’ry grove, 
There, ftudious thought would ‘wear the 


The plumy tribes unceafing roam} day 
Each fhelt’ring bough furvey 5° In duh inftruétive page; 
Buf fix, at lat, cheir leafy home, Or happier fleet the houre away 
Where filence wooes their ftay a With each experienc’d fage, 
Where no alarming hinds invade 3 Tavght, by the awful voice of truths 
No fear their peace deftroys 3 + Life’s fyren-fnares to fly, 
, Remote ia the fequefter’d thade, By reafon’s care conduéting youth, 
They reas their callow joys. And like nly Sophron‘die, hi 
eG 
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HYMN to VIRTUE. ‘ 


AIL, facred Virtue! lovely name! 
How does.the found my foul inflame, 
pow’ rs infpire ! 

Ip thee, in thee alone! we know 

One blifs fubftagtial ‘here below : 

To thy immortal Charms we owe 


Each pleafure worth ¢ defire, 


Thou lend’ft the raptur'd foul the ‘wings, 
On which to heav’n:the foars and fings 
The grandeur of her birth: 
With thee, bleft corivoy ! lo, the flies, 
To claim a-portion in the fkies:; 
Nor will yon.purer. worlds defpife 
Their kindred here on earth. 


When o'er the field’s enibrotder’d oad 

We walk, and praife,creation’s God,, 

While nature throws, her {weets wd 

And flow’ ry wonders fhine ! 

The confcious felf-approving breaft, 

Of thy extatic {miles poffeft, 

Is bleft + is:fomething more than blefty 
ith pleafure {o.divine! 


When the gay dawn difpels the night, 
And opes the rofy gates of light, 
The day rolls i, fupremely: bright, 
And glides on beams of peace : 
And, when the midnight fades are fpread, 
Thou mak’ft a.foft.and filent bed, 
While blooming olives wreathe the head, 
Aad gentle flumbers eafe, 


Ye fons of Poy of mirth, 
Ve vain, difturbers of the earth, 
Ye tafte no joy like this: 
No heav/aly banquet e’er fupplies. .. 
Your fickly fouls.and languid eyes 3: 
Nor day, nor aight, nor earth, nor. kin, 
Afford one lafting blifs,, 


. Mirtue! thou,everlafting friend! tT 
Through Britith realms thy pow’r sxtend, 
To blefs, inftru&,. enrich, amend, ,,: 

A glorious — guilty ftate: ) 
Let courts and, palaces. proclaim, -.. 
That ftill their crouds revere thy Dame, 

And in thy temple wait. re 


_ Ye beauteous fair, whofe fov'reign {way 


Commanés the captive heart away, 
Deign to believe an artlefs lay, 
That fings of virtue’s charms 3 
Such charms as claim fuperior place 
“.O’er ev'ry rofe in Mira’s face, 
And add new life to ev’ry grace 
That wins us to her arms, 


Ti R Y. 


Virtue! dear name ! th’exhauftlefs fpring! 

A thoufa Sweets: without a fting | 

Earth can’t’an unmix’d tranfport. bring, 
But what from thee began. 

Let gilded pomp and fenfelefs pride. 

The gay unthinking crowd divide; 

Be thou my wealth, my jo bri 
And I’m the happy m8 sity or 


’ M'igsis; 


Erstarn on a very loyely Bor, 
Be as the gems the wealthy O 


rients boaft, 
Sweet as the odours of their tpiey coat, 
A pearly dew-drop fee fome flow’r adorn, 
And grace with all its eridat ve Ving morn; 
Bat foon the funemits a ¢ ter, TAY) 
And the fair fabric ruthes to decay. 5.5 
Low in the doit the beauteoils ruin ‘es, 
Whilethe pure vapourfecksits native fies: 
A-fate like this to thee, {weet, youth, 
was giv’ fay 
To foarkle, bloom, ‘and, ‘be exhal’a | to 
heav’n, 


ee —s 
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Baecy on the Dear of, a Faianpy 


HE paffing-bell ftiikes folemn on 
> Mine ear, 
nd tells me death one conguett men 
has'made: 
ABT tet affection drop | the tender t 
O’er the cold relics of the much- ov’ 
dead, i ahi At ods sob 8 : 
iipions he was, * ungotten at the care 
-*Fofl’on his foul the beams of {cience 
fhone: 
He gain’d accefs to wifdom’s facred f 
And learning, wit, and fealty were all 
stirhis PUR ud 


Sere nite funs ‘ha run hele steal 


Sinke | gentle Crito firft beh eld the light 
And pions, health, fat failing 99, hie 
face 

But deyrh has poms him in the thades 
of night. rete) B ts ar iW 
Alas ! how/chang’d the faa’ fince late 
he {pent 
With me, in coniverfe fweet, the golden 
hours ; 
Since he the kindly aids of friendthip leat, 
, And fpread the balm of joy in gentle 
thow’rs! 
Then 
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Then with gelight we trac’d each fylvan 
fcene, - 
Which nature. ‘had with curious hand 
adorn’d : 
Reclining peaceful on th’enamel’d green, 
Ambition” s toils and einy crown we 
{corn’d : 


Or, rifing with the lark, when Pheebus 
gitds, 
With beams of radiant light, the pur- 
ple eaft, 
Travers’d the groves and incenfe-breathing 
fields, 
While ‘ev'ry fenfe enjoy’d a ‘pleafing 
feaft : 


~ 


Nor fail’d our morning orifons to pay, 
ln paefal tribute to that Seuite di- 


Who “feted the glories of ‘the rifing avy’ ; 
Whofe pow’r and wifdor through cre- 
ation fhine ! 


Bot when defcending rains the walk pre- 
vent, 

* ‘Within the: ftudy’s circling walls con- 
fin’d, 

Our time amongft th’illuftrious dead we 
fpent, 


: Whote "hiving labours ever charm the 


‘ mind. 


There Tully _— eloquence infpires, 
Arid Homer points to deeds of deathlefs 
. fame; 
“Phere “Milton’s pages glow ‘with’ facred 
. fires, ,. 
’ And thine, O Young; the rs 
foul inflame : 


“There Addifon, whom ev’rv mufe infpir’d, 
To write with {pirit, elegance, and eale, 

And Pope with Tweet poetic fervor fir’d, 
Prefent a feaft that will for ever pleate. 


But now,. alas! thofe peaceful: hours are 
or" et 5 
The focial tie is now for ever broke : 
‘The groves, the meads, the gardens, 
pleafe no mote ; 
And friendfhip mourns beneath the fe- 
tal flroke, 


,O death ! relentlefs author of my woe! 
Why was thy dart at Crito’s bofom 
..hurl'd: 
“He blamelefs liv’d ; to nought but vice a 
foe 3 
OA bright example toathoughtlefs world ! 


49% 


His gen’rous foul to virtue’s bright abode, 

On wings of faith and charity, afpir’d s 

Kindnefs to man, and gratitude to God, 

~ thoughts direéted, and hie befom 
rd, oe bak : 


But ceafe, fond mufe, his exit to lament: 
Be hier 3. nor cenfure that divine 3 


Which, "teins ills and dangers to prevent, 
Call’d virtuous Crito from the world 
and thee, 
id sented 
Though great thy lofs, _repine not at the 
ftroke 
Which from this Acene of “trial call’d 
thy friend ; 
For, while thy tears his honous’d name 
invoke, 
He triumphs in thofe joys that ne’er 
thall end, é 


Ceafe, then, and make 1 it thy Sicaliee 
Care 
His virtuous deeds to’ copy and improve’; 
That thou a bleft eternity may'ft thare, - 
With him, in ‘realms: of : endlefs blifs 


and love. . ’ 
To SP R I N G 
AIL, siateeiais foring! fret fea- 


"fon, kindly hail’: 
1 pet thy mild + ! Thou, like a 


coy 

“And tim’rous virgin, long withold’ft thy 
> ‘charms ; 

From our poffeffidn, and by flow degrees 


Unveil’ft thy beauteous. face. oO y lovely 
flranger, 

Joyful we greet thee, with exolting voice, 

~And open wide our long-expecting ‘arms, 

To claip thy tender offspring ! Nature a- 
wakes 

At thy approach ; and, from the frigidarms 

Ofice-clad winter, ftarting, fmiles around. 

The fnow-drop, herald of thy filing 

train, | 

.Hasblazon’d forth her argenttandard, and 

-Proclaim’d that thou art neat,’ Now 
quick fucceed ’ 

The golden ctdcus and bright daffodil, 

The primrofe, in whofe eye the cryftal 

tear 

Each morn ftands sively, and fky-tingtur’d 
vi let, 

Now whering i in thy legions, fcent the vale. 

‘Thy legions, num’rous as the ftarry train 

"That decorate heav’n’s azure vault, z = ay 


Qqq2 
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es, 
As Iris’ beauteous bow, will foon adorn 
Th’enamel’d lap of nature. In vary'’d 
_ forms, : 
In vary'd hues, the fport of nature’s hand, 
Pieafing to ev'ry fenfe, num’rous they rife 
Along the mountain's fide, th’embofom'd 
. vale, 
The groves, the lawns, and newly-cul- 
tur’d field. « 
In this foft feafon, when the air breathes 


m, ; 

And ev'ry breeze bears incenfe on its 
wings — 

When notes harmonious float on ev'ry 


c— 
When the flow-rifing lark attunes her 


fonr 
And Philomela chants her varying lay, 
In notes mellifiuous, ecchoing through the 


grove — ’ 
Each fenfe is wak'd to joy, and pleafure 


reigns: oo. 
Through ev'ry part of nature. Ev’ry clafs 
Of fenfitive exiftence thares that joy, 
And feels the vivifying glow that reigns 
‘Toone all their fyftems, Vegetation 


Nature’s propelling pow’r, Warm’d by 
e fun 

The late ftggnated fap, now rarified, 

Burits from its inmoft veffels, and pro- 


-) trues 

The {welling buds, foft leaves, and preg- 

P nant flow’rs, 

The fame fierce ray, which paints the 

_cherry’s cheek 

With deep vermilion, and the tulip’s cup 

And pe a carnation with the. rainbow’s 
des, 

Pierces the mouatain’s womb, and deep 


les 
The Sea of minerals, Hence the fhape- 
. lefs ore 
Receives its firmnefs, and the di’mond 
gains 
“Its fparkling luftre, 
glows, 
And bright carbuncle flames. Beneath 
the wave, 


The coral groves hoot forth their leafiefs 


Hence the jafper 


arms, 

And fea-thells harden into marble. There 
: Myriads of beings {port, of thape and fize 

Attonifhing to mortals, What extent 

Of thought can comprehend thy glorious 

works, 

O Source divine! parent, protector, friend, 
"Of all creation ! Earth's contraéted fpan, 
This little {cence of things, a prospect 

yields 


Swells the rapt breaft in language wing’d 





. 
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At which the mind, in deep amazement 
loft, 
Finds all her pow'rs fufpended : but thy 
wr 
Is boundlefs as that theatre of fpace, 
Where fcenes unnumber'd rife and fpeak 
thy praife : 
And when the intellectual eye has rang’d 
Where twice ten thoufand fyftems blaze 
on high, 
And ane worlds, around their central 
uns, 
Rol] in harmonious order, all the views 
In-profpeét, or in vifion contemplates, 
Is but a point, an atom, when compar’d 
With the unbounded univerfe, — 
In this mild feafon, when the fighing 


gales 

Sweep foftly o’er the foliage, and expand 

The tumid flow’rs, ‘ {weet is the breath 
of morn,” 

And fweet the notes of birds in blooming 
groves : 

Thick {pring the fprouting herbs; the 
flow’ry meads 

Pour forth their beauties ; and the new- 
clad trees, 


In pureft verdure drefs’d, and bloffoms 


gay, 

Wave with the gentieft breeze, The in- 
feét tribes, 

That people ev’ry leaf, and plant, and 
flow’r — 

That croud the mantling pool — or, with 
fwift wing, 

Winnow, in noon-tide blaze, their eafy 


way 

Through balmy zther —all exulting feel 

The blifeful influenceof returning {pring. 
Allur’d by thee, at ev’ning let me range 


The fragrant fields and thought-infpiting — 


thades, 
Sacred to contemplation. Here the mind 
Delighted wanders, and in convesfe {weet 
Communes with thy fair offspring, and 
afcends i 
From means to ends ; to caufés from ef- 


ects 5 
Till, rifing gradual up the feale of things, 
The intelleétual eye enraptur’d foars 
Above ‘* th’Aonian mount” and milky 
way. 
While thus exploring nature's fcenes, 
the mind 
Drinks deep at pleafure’s fountain, joy 
extends ' 
Through all her pow’rs, and grateful tri- 
bute 
with praife : 
a Te 
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To heav'n’s almighty Sire, He fits en- 
thron’d ; 
Above the higheft heav’n ; yet watchful 

. oer f ‘ 


His whole creation, with a parent’seye— 
A more than parent's care. He ftill fur- 


ftore: we 
Show’rs bleffings with munificence divine. 
Bardfield, March 18. Euvsesivs. 


veys 4 
All biog, worlds ; aad, from his facred 
, 3 


Sorrz0Quy, by @ young gentleman newly 
married, pa 2, Sde’s being fuddenly tas 
ken ill of avery dangerous diforder.. 


eliiectini My Califta ! 

Thou laft beft gift of heav’n !. fource of 
my joys! 

Pride of my foul, and crown of all my 
withes ! 

Thy charms have fmooth’d (he rugged 
brow of care, 

And fhorten’d years, while expectation fat 

Exulting o’er the future, Now, alas! 

Though mine by all the tender ties of love 

And holy bands of marriage, ftill I fear 

The direful rage of death’s uplifted arm 

Will light upon thee — rend thee from 





my breaft, 
And leave me wretched, hopelefs, — in 


defpair ! 
Bleft with thy love, the defart wears a 
{mile, 


And, where thy “ footfall” prints the bar- 


ren fands, 

Spring the gay flow’rs, enrich’d with vi- 
vid dyes, Pr 

All fweet, all fragrant. O may cruel fate 

Ne’er feparate us while yon radiant fun 

Tilumes the azure vault, or Cynthia’s beam 

Pervades noéturnal darknefs, and bedecks 

With milder light the faintly glimm’ring 
fpires | 

To lofe thee from my arms — to have 

thy form, 

Thy angel form, {natch’d from :thefe 
longing eyes — 

To lofe the mafic of that heav’n-taught 
tongue, 

Whofe accents now delight my ear, and 
trill 

With f{weeteft rapture o’er the fenfe of 
hearing — ; 

Were death — were worfe than death — 


anamelefs ill 
“Wich all. the mournful pomp of cries 
and tears 
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Can ne’er exprefs! Think not, my bet 
belov’d, 

This heart can e’er forfake thee! No 3 
the pangs 

Of feparation will-its frame diffolve — 

Releafe m’adoring foul to wing its flight 

With thine to unknown regions, Of 
thee bereav’d, ‘ 

Life were a {cene of horror] Thefe fad eyes 

Would find no charm in nature’s ample 


round 5 

Pleafure would fly from ev'ry once-lov'’d 
{pot ; 

The flow’rs that deck the lap of fpring, 


P found 

Of tuneful warblers in the fylvan groves, 

Would ceafe to charm the eye, or melt 
the heart ; ; 

The pulfe of joy would then vibrate no 
more ; 

Life’s languid current then would ceafe 
to flow : 

In vain would nature to thefe mournful 
eyes 

Difplay new beauties : not all the race 

Of female forms that fill the walks of life 

Can chafe my grief, or e’er exhibit charms 

Sufficient for one moment to engage 

My loft attention, Nought carth 
can boaft . 

Can alienate my love, or gain admittance 

Into one fecret corner of my.foul. 

Fill’d with thy bleft idea, ’tis a pleniim 

Where nought but thy bright form admit- 
tance finds ! 

O thou fupreme, eternal, Source of life 
In all its varied forms — of ev'ry blifs 
The mind of man_can feel ! regard mg 

pray’r 3 
In pity hear me, and in mercy grant 
This — boon — the life of my Ca- 
lifta ; 
Reftore to thofe pale cheeks their wonted 
bloom ; 
The fparkling luftre of her eyes reftore g 
And oh! permit the late quick-bluthing 
tide 
Again to roll throygh all ker fapphireveing, 
Till her re-animated form appears, 
Array’d in all thofe charms in which the 
ftood 
When at the holy fhrine the trembling gave 
Her lovely hand,and that more precious gift, 
Her undivided heart, and feal’d-our vows 
With all the joys of pure connubial love t 


AMYNTOR, ~ 


Errata, P. 434, fecond column, kft-line but one, for beav'n-foughe read beav'ne 
tenght, P. 436, 2d col. 1. 28, for a foft attraftive read and foft attragive, P.43%s 
ah -col, 1. 375 for croud read cloud the imiling tkies, 
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pCO ERS DIARY pf ahi Wearuan, 
‘> For March, AIT AS: 


Weather. 


Frofty air, brilliant day. 

;|Rain and fnow, night mays 

. \Fair day. 

Fair day. 

Heavy rain. 

Heavy rain. Z 

Heavy rain. uw. 

|Almoft conftant rain. A 

Almoft conftant fnow or rain. 

Severe froft. : 

Frofty air. : 

2|Frofty air, ° ~ 

;|Brilliant day, and frofty sighs, 2 

Sunfhiny day. 

2|Pine day, frofty night. - ~~: ° » 

“Ditto. " aoa 

Ditto. a 

Cloudy evening, light ra rains. a Are 

Fair day. ; m5 

Sunfhiny day. - 

Ditto. roe 

Cloudy. es 

Sunfhiny day. 

*+|Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Brilliant day. 

 |Ditto. 

Cloudy. 

Evening thunder, & alight toi 
Fair. 
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THE 


MONTHLY LEDGER, 


OR 


LITERARY REPOSITORY, 





for the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Oh happinefs, thy bigf retreat difclofe, 


, Admit me there, and terminate my woes. 
ANON. 


gee F we explore the latent caufes. of that reftlefinefs 
aera and anxiety with which mankind fhift from one 
“ 4) fcene to another, and engage in fuch a vatiety 
Vp @ Of purfuits, they will be found to be'a defire of 
eee freeing themfelyes from fome real or imaginary 






a > 6 


ayaa’ 6, % . : . . f 3 
OOS inconveniences, and of increafing their happi- 
nefs. It isa common and very pravalent error amongft us, to 


. fuppofe that happinefs is placed without us: hence it is no mar- 


vel that purfuits and expeCtations, formed on fo falfe a princi- 
Pie, ‘ fhould generally terminate in difappointment. But, 
although thoufands, from fad experience, have declared_ the 
fallacy of this pofition, and the vanity of fuch fond ‘expecta- 
tions, yet their fueceffors, regardlefs of thefe wife monitions, 
and impelled by a fallacious hope of better fuccefs, have run the 
fame giddy round of folly, and have been equally difappointed. 

It indeed appears ftrange, to a philofophic mind, that meny 
free from any peculiat affiiétion of body, and from the perfecu- 

Von. 4. Rrr tions 
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tions of adverfe fortune, men, who poffefs faculties and powers 
capable.of opening a thoufand fources- of -pleafure,-in.the dif 
quifition of nature’s works and contemplation of the moral and 
intelle€tual worlds, fhould ever be remarkably unhappy. Yet 
we fee many, thus ftationed and thus endowed, as difcontented 
with their lot, and as reftlefs after ** that foniething unpoffeffed,” 
as thofe of any other rank in human life: they are conftantly 
murmuring at their refpective fituations in the great fyftem of 
exiftence, and ridiculoufly ithagine that none are fo difagreeably 
ftationed as themfelves. 

The man of leifure is at a lofs for employment, and fighs for 
the" hurry of commerce ; the man of bufinefs  firkks under” iw 

eight, and feels a laffitude which renders it irkfome ; -he con~ 
tinually laments the fatigues he undergoes, and envies the 
owner of each little hut he fees in his walks. On the other 
hand, the objects of this envy furvey the inferiority of their 
circumftances with a figh, and wifh providence had kindly fixt 
them ina ftation where the exertion af moderate abilities, might 
acquire. an~eafy fortune. The ecctefiaftic, ftruck with the 
fplendour of military pomp and pride, would willingly exchange 
his fable veftments for the glittering ornaments of the foldier, 
and-lay afide the ftudy of claifical lore for that of attacks;fregeap 
and martial evolutions : while the foidier, torn from his native 
land to fcenes of defolation, horror, and death, would as 
gladly refign his hopes of attaining-the higheft martial‘honours 
for a fnug cure, where, with his wife and children, he might 
play at cards and reft in-fecurity. , 

If we rife higher in the {cale of life the cafe is the.fame. If 
we afcend to-thofe elevated ftations which are above the exercife 
of profeffion, and which the bounteous hand of providence -has 
bleft with the ampleft cutward means of happinefs,- yet we thalf 
not find happinefs there : in perpetual agitation, like the wave¢ 
of a troubled fea, they are fhifting from {cene to fcene, flyi 
from place to place, and torturing their imaginations to find 
out new amufements. The nobleman, in the midft of all his 
pomp and fplendour, is the flave of ambition and. the, viétim of, 


regret. In vain does a fecond Eden, with ali its {weets and. 
beauties, bloom around him in fummer; in vain does the pa-, 
Jace, in winter, {creen him from the ftorm, and invite him to, 
repofe ; in vain a rifing progeny furround his knees and call. 
him .father; and in vain the melting voice;of beauty addrefles, 
his ear with connubia! affection! Loft to all thefe enjoyments,,. 
infenfible to every domettic bleffing, he pants at the fhrine of, 
ambition, Janguithes tc, guide the helm, and, hecome the pilot, 


of the ftate.  Rehold, his wifhes aré at length crowned with 


fuccefs; he receives the enfizas of office; numerous depeadants) 


bow 
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bow at his levee for the honour of a word, a fmile, or a nod 3 
but all this affords him not the happinefs he expected; on the 
contrary, he is more wretched than before. ‘Traduced, mifre- 
prefented, and vilified, by party infolence and envy; his beft 
actions are afcribed to the worft motives, and his weaknefles or 
miftakes expofed with the moft cruel aggravations. Unable to 

ratify the demands of his friends, or to bear the caufelefs male- 
volence of his adverfaries, he fickens for retirement, yet dreads 
to retire. The mifery of his fituation is hourly augmented, 
and his pre-eminence in ftation is purchafed by pre-eminence in 
diftrefs. Thus circumftanced, what muft he do?- To refign 
is to give oppofition a complete triumph, and to continue in 
office is to fufter the greateft of all mortifications. In this di- 
Jemma he fuftains a conflict of paffions; his tranquility falls a 


‘martyr to his pride ; he determines to refift every ftorm of fac- 


tion, and, by a perfevering magnanimity, to repel the attacks, 
and defeat the views, of his affiduousenemies. He endeavours, 
by every means, to ftrengthen and eftablifh his power; till, ha- 
ving conquered his fhame, in courting fome, and his humanity, 
in punifhing others, he becomes divefted of principle and re- 
gardlefs of reputation. At length, by the united influence of 
good and bad men, he is chafed from the prefence of his fove- 
reign, the clamour becomes univerfal, he falls before it, and 
buries himfelf in fome folitude, deteiting others, and detefted 
by fociety. ; 

* I grant there is nothing new in the portraits I have drawn of 
the unhappy; moralifts have frequently remarked them, and 
obfervation daily prefents the originals to our view: but fill 
there is fomething, in the foregoing hints, which may 
tend to elucidate the remaining part of this letter. It is gene- 
rally fuppofed, that a man mutt be happy, who, by his fituation 
in life and eafinefs of circumftances, is, on the one hand, ex- 
empted from the fatigues of bufinefs, and, on the other, de- 
fended, by the humility of his wifhes, from the dangers of 
ambition. But, enviable as this fituation may appear, we fee, 
in numerous inftances, that neither a comfortable competency 
nor a limited expectation is fufficient to fecure to us real and 
permanent felicity. As a proof of this, permit meto adduce 
anexample. Phylenor, by the death of a relation, became, at’ 
anearly age, mafter of a good eftate; and, by a natural love of 
prudence and frugality, his income confiderably exceeded his 
expences, He is, neverthelefs, one of the moft difcontented 
mortals breathing. ’ Conftantly lamenting that he has nothing 
to do, Phylenor,is ever miferable, becaufe he has no one vigo- 
tous {pring of action : he gets up merely to lie down ; he rides 
out only to ride home again; he tries a thoufand ways to acce- 
: Rrra lerate 
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Jerate the lingering progrefs of time, unanimated by motive and 
uninformed by novelty. His wife is prudent, difcreet, and fen- 
fible ; beautiful as the houris, and chafte as Diana; but — the 
has been his wife thefe ten years, “They have long fince dif. 
cuffed every fubject that could furnifh matter for converfation ; 
and, as toher perfonal charms, they are too familiar-to him to 
be now perceptible. Whep without doors, their difcourfe 
turns chiefly on the weather ; when within, the article of din- 
ner is the principal employment of their intellectual faculties, 
If the fun fhines intenfely hot, they difcover that the weather 
is very warm ; if it be very rainy, they determine that the day 
is difagreeable. Books attord them no entertainment, becaufe 
they have been formerly read; and company is irkfome, becaufe 


their guefts appear to be happier than themielves. In the coun. - 


try, they frequently travel miles together without breaking fi- 
lence ; and, in town, they entertain each other with a fn 
from the oppofite fides of the chimney-corner, when the fervant 
has removed thetable-cloth. ‘This life of inalivity is an in- 
fupportable drudgery, and Phylenor envies the meaneft artifan 
who fings at his Jabour and performs it with alacrity. His time 
‘Is not enjoyed but endured ; he rather exi/?s than /:ves: he fees 
whole days before him, which he knows not how to fill up; the 
profpect becomes more dreadful when he anticipates whole 
ae a and months, which he is utterly at a lofs torender tole- 
rable. 

Inthe community of mankind there are many thus circume 
ftanced ; who, feeking happinefs where it is not to be found, or 
neglecting the means to acquire it, doze away their days in a 
ftoical apathy, or pine under the anguifh of reiterated difap- 
pointments. They confider not that true happinefs is only to be 


found in the mind; it depends on a difpofition, contented with | ' 


its ftation, and thankful, to the Author of: all good, for the 
bleffings it enjoys. Thoie, who neglect to cultivate this dif- 
pofition, and feek to find happinefs in the objects without them, 
will ever feek it in vain: riches, honours, and titles, cannot 
ield it: by fad experience they have been weighed in the ba- 
tos and found ** lighter than vanity ;” amufement becomes 
Jabour when. we make a bufinefs of it; and thofe enjoyments, 
which are perpetually in our pofleffion, ceafe to give us pleafure. 
An excellent moral ufe may be made of this almoft general 
diffatisfaction: it fhews, to a demonftration, that fomething, 
fuperior to all tranfitory things, is requifite to fatisfy the cra- 
vings of an immortal fpirit, and fill up the extent of its capacir 
ties ofenjoyment. ‘True happinefs refides only inthe mind; 
when this is reduced to a ftate of content, and centered on the 
object of its moft exalted hopes, the prefent icene of things wears 
‘ a 
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afmile, and happinefs enlivens our dwellings: but, when men 
ce their felicity in external things, and give way to a difcon- 


‘tented difpofition, on every occurrence that is likely to crofs 


their expectations ; when they are hunting from objec to ob- 
+e for what is only to be found in their own minds, it is a 

roof that the fouk has wandered from its proper center, and, 
like the needle, which, by fome extraneous force, is diverted 
from the pole, is in perpetual agitation, and can never reft till 


it finds it. 
} CRITO. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
On Pride. 


HERE is not, in the whole circle of human vices, one. 
more ridiculous in itfelf, or more unbecoming man, than 
pride; yet its influence on the mind feems to be more general 
than that of any other. Jn pride the fable of Proteus is rea- 
lifed; and its effects, as pointed out by /Efop in the frog and 
the ox, are often confpicuous. As the genius and difpolitions 
of men incline them to a variety of purfuits, pride obtrudes it- 
felf under innumerable forms; in all which it is generally hid 
from the perfon who poffeffes it, although ftrikingly obvious to 
the reft of mankind. Hence it is we frequently hear pride con- 
demned by thofe who fecretly indulge it. Diogenes trampled 
on what he called the pride of Plato; doubtlefs, under the in- 
fluence of a.more criminal degree of that paffion. 
’ Pride, when it only difplays itfelf in the little external deco- 
rations of drefs and furniture, is lefs dangerous in its nature, 
lefs injurious in its effeéts, than when, fettling in the mind, it 
condemns thefe follies with aufterity. In the firft cafe it will 
excite a {mile of ridicule, in the latter it deferves reproof, and 
excites deteftation. 

In the courfe of my obfervation, on men and things, I have 
yemarked that pride to be the moft deeply rooted which manifefts 
itfelf under the pharifaical form of rigid ‘cenforious virtue, and 
the idea of having arrived at higher attainments than other men. 
The pride, exhibited in external drefs, &c. proceeds from want 
of refleCtion, and may be cured by it; the latter has its origin in 
the heart, and its Janguage is, ** Stand.off; for I am holier 
than thou.” If aman of” a dull faturnine conftitution has been 
free from obvious immorality, and extravagance ia drefs and 
furniture, he is generally firft to accufe his neighbour of pride, 
if he indulges a little finery in thefe articles: this will, in his 
ai eyes, 











862 On Pride: 
‘eyes, obfcure all his neighbour’s virtues, and caufe him; in the 
‘{pirst of bitternefs, to exclaim againft him, while, perhaps, ‘He 
‘is himfelf deftitute of many virtues which the other poffeffes, ”: 
‘~ Diogenes was not the only man who has affected to defpife 
the fuppofed marks of pride in others, with far greater pride in 
himfelf. Many a divine, with al] the grimace: of a Warburton, 
‘with all the feeming fanctity of an anchorite, while fhrouded in 
‘the pomp of facerdotal formality, has exclaimed:againft pride, 
and exulted in the anticipation of the applaufe he fhould gain, 
*by proving the defire of it to be unlawful ; and, with much fe. 
verity, combated the obvious excrefcences of this vice, in his 
“hearers, while he has carefully watered its foot in his own bo- 
fom: fuch is mens blindnefs to their own folly, and fuch their 
aptitude’to cenfure, in another, what they are fecretly cherith- 
ing in themfelves. 


f we carefully. examine the {pring of our actions, we fhall 


‘oftener find it to be pride than we are willing to allow: it isa 
paffion that early gains ground, and is feldom totally eradicated, 


‘To this paffion, more than the abftra&t love of virtue, we may’ 


attribute external regularity of conduct. Cuftom has affixed a 
ftigma on obvious wickednefs ; hence it is condemned, even by 
the wicked, in all but themfelves: and, when the prevalence 
of paffions, rendered {trong by improper indulgence, excites to 


ations of public injury or fcandal, pride has frequently its fhare 


in preventing fuch inclinations from ripening into act, or, at 
leaft, in concealing them, as much as poffible, from public no- 
tice. On thecontrary, the love of reputation (which, in fome, 
is but a fofter name for pride) excites to actions, which public 
fufferance has deemed virtuous, for the fake of maintaining it. 
‘Thus fincerity is facrificed to pride, and the mafk of humility 
covers fecret ambition, 

The pride of reputation, and of religious attainments, often 
dazzles the eyes, and influences the condu&, of men, whoma 
‘ittle gaiety of drefs would ferment: into a falfe zeal againft 
others, at leaft as worthy as themfelves. Some are proud of 
their finery, others of their plainnefs; both are under the do- 
minion of this paffion, but with this difference, in the former 
it evaporates in drefs, in the latter it rankles inthe heart. Ma- 
ny, who have paffed through life in affluence, without feeling 
one benevolent fentiment for human mifery, have, when they 
‘could keep their beloved pelf no longer, diftributed it in the 
moft oftentatious manner at their death. Hence, many dona- 
tions to public hofpitals, and other gifts, which bear the falfe 


name of charity, are too often only the fruits of an uncharitable — 


pfide,*which gives for its own fake, and not from motives of 
compafiion. 
Thus 
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Thus men have often eftablithed a reputation, at their death, 
which they never deferved ; and the.facred name of charity has 
been affixed to deeds dictated by pride and ambition: verily, 
{uch have their reward, . neweee ; peri e 
Pride has frequently been deemed the offspring of ignorance 
in general, I allow the’ pedigree to be juft: but ic fometimes; 
{prings from the acquifition of knowledge. | This'is evident in. 
at chara@ters and behaviour of fome, whofe lives have been. 
devoted to ftudy and learning: confcious that they know more 
than the common clafs of mankind, they have been excited, 
rather from pride, than a defiré to ferve the taafe'of trdth and 
knowledge, to.difplay their fuperior wifdom,. in becoming, 
ingructors of mankind. Hence the laboured pomp of their file 
their obvious endeavour to fhine, rather,than to inform, ;, their , 
impatience of contradiction, and warmth, in defending thers 
opinions, when contradicted by others. ' 61s) gai? 
The expectation of profit or fame is the grand {pring of action. 
to authors in general ; it fuperfedes the more noble. and difinte-. 
refted motive of elucidating truth and propagating ufeful know; 
ledge: and, were profit and fame to be withheld, I believe the 
number of our. publications would foon decreafe., 5 
The love of flattery has its.origin in pride; and mankind are. 
generally tinétured with, it: when decently offered up, it is, to. 
moft men, an acceptable facrifice, although they, may affect to, 
defpife it. eyo. OE a a NEES Tay : 
The only means to.exterminate pride from: the human heart, 
is to ftudy that’ excelient. {cience, the knowledge of ourfelvese } 
When we.open our eyes to our own imperfections, they will.ex- 
hibit a humiliating profpect. _When we confider howlittle can... 
be known, and how many deviations we are. making, from.that., 
path of rectitude which we ought always to walk in, pride will, 
ftand abafhed, and all the afpirings of ambition will be laid in . 
theduft, When we refle&,,on the abfolute dependance of gur.; 
ftate, and that,every. thing we.enjoy is the free gift of a wife,and:, 
merciful Being, we fhall tec] fentiments of humility and grati-., 
tude,‘in our minds, to the great Author of all, and a tender ; 

regard to the reit of his creation; and, when we contemplate 
his adorable perfections, his greatnefs and glory, under a-pro-., 
per fenfe of our own meannefs. and Se eaiciion. inftead ‘of | 
exulting in our little attainments, or cenfuring, with feverity,.; 
the failings of others, we fhall be covered with dlufhing and confu~ , 
fan of face. ; ‘t 
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Poe MONTHLY LEDGER. 
i the editor of the Monthly Ledger thinks the following of. 


fervations, taken from the ingenious author, of Effays de, 
fprit, will be agreeable, they are at his fervices and] 
doubt not but they will-be read with pleafure by the intelligeng 


part of his fub{cribers. 


Of Genius, with Refpedt to the Univerfe. P.123. 


ENTUS, ‘confidered in’ this point of view, will be the 

- power of raifing intereiting ideas, in the minds of all pegs 

ple, either as inftractive or agreeable.’ This kind of genius is,’ 
doubtlefs, the moft defirable. There never was a time when: 
that fpecies of ideas, which was fuppofed by all nations to flow 
ftom genius was not really worthy of that name. It is not 
the fame with refpect‘to the power of creating thofe kinds of 
ideas which one nation alone fuppofed to be derived from this’ 
fource. Every‘nation:has a time of ftupidity and degradation,’ 
during which the people have no clear idea of genius ;_ it ther’ 
prodigally' beftows the name on certain affemblages of ideas, that 
ate agreeable to the mode, but always ridiculous in the eyes of 
pofterity. .Thefe ages of degradation are commonly thofe of! 
defpotic power, when, ag a poet fays, ** God deprives-nations’ 
of one half of their underftandings, that they may be able to 
bear the mifezies and punifhments of flavery.” 
“Among the ideas, proper to pleafe all people, are thofe that 
ate inftructive, which belong to certain arts and fciences?: 
others are alfo agreeable; fuch as, firft, the admired ideas and 
fentiments.in certain parts of Homer, Virgil, Corneille, Taffo, 


and Milton ; in which, as I have already obferved, thofe illufs » 


trious writers do not confirie themfelves to the painting of a par 
ticular nation or age, but to that of human nature fuch arey 


in the fecond place, the grand images with which thefe poets’ 


have enriched their works. 

‘To prove that, in every work of genius, there are beauties 
proper to pleafe univerfally, I chufe thofe images for an exam- 
ple, and fay, that grandeur, in poetic pi€tures, is a fource of 
univerfal pleafure. Not that all men are equally ftruck with 
them: there are. fome as infenfible to the beauties of defcription 
as to the charms of harmony ; and whom it would be as unjufty 
as it would be-ulelefs, to attempt todifabufe, By their infenfi- 
bility they have acquired an unhappy right of difowning the 
pleafure they do not feel: but there is only a fmall number of 
thefe people, in fact, whether it be the habitual and — 
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Of Genius, with Refpié to the Univerfe. $05 
defire cf felicity that makes us with for all perfeCtions, as a 
tneans of increafing our happinefs, and renders all thofe grand 
objects agreeable tous, where their contemplation feems to give 
a greater extent of foul and more ftrength and elevation of 
ideas ; whether grand objects make a ftronger, a more lafting, 
and more agreeable, imprteffion ; or whether, in fhort, it is 
from fome other caufe; we find that we are offended at a con- 
fined view, and find ourfelves cooped up, as in the narrow paf- 


. fages between mountains, or when enclofed by a great wall ; 


while, on the contrary, the eye loves to extend its view over a 
large plain, to take in the furface of the fea, or to lofe itfelf in 
examining a diftant horizon. Every thing that is eo ig 
adapted to pleafe the eye and the imagination of mankind: this 
fpecies of defcriptive beauty has infinitely the advantage over all 
thofe that, depending on juftnefs of proportion, can neither be 
{o warmly nor fo generally felts fince all nations have not the 
fame ideas of proportion. 

If we oppofe, to the cafcades, fubterraneous caves, and terra- 
ces, proportioned by art, the cataracts of the river St. Laurence, 
the gaping caves of /Etna, the enormous mafles of rock, heaped 
upon each other, without order, in the Alps, fhall we not find 
that the pleafufe, produced by the prodigality and rude magni- 
ficence vifible in the works of nature, is infinitely fuperior to 
that refulting from juftnefs of proportion ? 

To be convinced of this, let a perfon, in the night, afcend 
a mountain, in order to contemplate the firmament ; what is the 
charm that draws him thither? Is it the agreeable fymmetry 
in which the flars are ranged? Here, in the Via laétea, are 
innumerable funs, heaped up without order, fome farther dif- 
tant than othets; and there are vaft defarts. What is, then, 
the fource of his pleafures? The immenfity of heaven itfelf. 
Indeed, what idea muft he form of this immenfity, when 
worlds of fire appear but as luminous points, fcattered here and 
there in the plains of ether? when funs, ftill farther involved 
in the profound fpaces of the firmament, can fcarcely be per- 
ceived? The imagination, which launches forward to thefe 
laft fpheres, to comprehend all the worlds poffible, is fwallowed 
up in the vaft and unmeafurable concavity of the heavens, and 
plunged in a ravifhing delight, produced by the contemplation 
of an object that fills his whole foul, Thus the grandeur of 
the decorations of this kind has occafioned the obfervation, that 
art is inferior to nature ; which means no more than that great 
and noble pictures appear to us preferable to thofe that are, coms 
paratively, little and mean. 

In the arts, fufceptible of this kind of beauty, fuch as fculp- 
ture, archite¢ture, and poetry, it is the enormity of the mafles 

Vou. I, sft that 








that has placed the Coloflus of Rhodes and the Pyramids of 
Memphis among the wonders of the world. It is the grandeur 
‘of the defcriptions that makes us admire Milton for having the 
ftrongeft and moft fublime imagination. His fubje& too, 
though little capable of beauties of another kind, was infinitel 

fo of the beauties of defcription. He was obliged, by his fub. 
ject, on the terreftrial paradife, to affemble, in the narrow 
compafs of the garden of Eden, all the beauties nature has dif- 
perfed over the earth, to adorn a thoufand different climates, 
Carried, by the choice of the fame fubjeét, to the unformed 
abyfs of chaos, he was todraw from thence his primitive mate- 
rials for ere&ting the univerfe, to €xcavate the bed of the ocean, 
to crown the earth with mountains, and to cover it with ver- 
dure; to move and kindle the fun and ftars, to fpread them 
over the pavilion of the heavens, to paint the firft day of the 
world, and that frefhnefs of the opening fpring with which his 
lively imagination embellifhed nature at her birth. He had 
then riot only the moft grand, but the moft new and varied, 


pictures to paint, which, to the imagination of man, are two’ 


other univerfal fources of pleafure, 

It is with the imagination as with reafon ; by contemplation, 
or the combiation, either of the pi€tures of nature or of phi- 
lofophical ideas, poets and philofophers improve their imagina- 
tions and their reafon ; and thus are enabled to excel in different 
kinds, in which it is equally rare, and perhaps equally difficult, 
to fucceed. What man, indeed, does not perceive that the 
progrefs of the human mind ought to be uniform to whatever 
{cience or art itapplies? If, to pleafe the mind, fays Fonte- 
nelle, we muft employ, without fatiguing, it; if we cannot 
employ it without offering thofe new, grand, and primitive, 
truths, where their novelty, importance, and fertility, ftrongly 
fix the attention; if we avoid fatiguing only by prefenting 
ideas ranged with order, exprefled in the moft proper words, in 
which the fubje& has an uniformity and fimplicity that renders 
it eafily comprehenfible, and where variety is joined to fimpli- 
city, it is equally to the combination of grandeur, novelty, vari- 
ety, and fimplicity, in the pictures, that is joined the greateft 
pleafure of the imagination. If, for example, the view or des 
{cription of a great lake is agreeable, that of a calm and bound- 
lefs fea is ftill more fo; its immenfity is a fource of greater 
pleafure. However beautiful this profpeét may be, its unifore 
mity would foon render it tirefome. ‘Therefore, if, enveloped 
by black clouds and carrigd by the North wind, the tempeft, 
perfonified by the poet’s imagination, haftens to the South, roll- 
ing before him moveable mountains of water, who doubts but 
that the rapid, fimple, and varied, fucceffion of terrifying pic- 

tures, 
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tures, prefented by the troubled fea, will every moment make 
new impreffions on the imagination, ftrongly fix our attention, 
employ the mind without fatiguing it, and confequently pleafe 
usmore? But, if the night happens to redouble the horrors 
of the fame tempeft, and the watery mountains, where the chain 
terminates and enclofes the horizon, be inftantly lighted by re- 
peated and refleted flafhes of lightening, who can doubt but 
that this dark fea, fuddenly changed into a fea of fire, would 
form, by the united novelty of the grandeur and variety of the 
images, a picture more adapted to fill the imagination with 
aftonifhment? ‘Thus the art of poetry, confidered merely as 
defcriptive, is to offer nothing to view but objets in motion, 
and, if poffible, to ftrike on fevcral objets atonce. May not 
the defcription of the roaring of waters, the howling of winds, 
and the burft of rolling thunder, add fill to the fecret terror, 


and cuntaguentiy to the pleafure we experience at the view of a 


tempeftuous fea? At the return of fpring, does not the defcent 
of Aurora, into the gardens of Marli, to open the buds and 
flowers; do not the perfumes fhe at that inftant exhales, the 
warbling of a thoufand birds, and the murmur of cafcades, in= 
creafe the charms of thofe delightful groves? All the fenfes are 
fo many gates, by which agreeable impreffions may enter our 
fouls, and, the more of them are opened at once, the higher does 
our pleafure arife. We fee, then, that there are ideas generally 
ufefyl to nations, from their being inftructive, as thofe that im- 
mediately belong to the fciences ; that there are others, alfo, 
univerfally ufeful, as being agreeable; and that the genius of 
a fingle perfon may havea relation'to the whole univerfe. 

Theconclufion of this difcourfe is, that, in affairs that re- 
late to the mind, as well as in moral actions, it isin the nature 
of man to praife love or gratitude, and to defpife hatred or re- 
venge. Intereft, then, is the only difpenfer of his efteem. Ge- 
nius, in whatever point of view it is confidered, is, then, never 
any thing more than a capacity for affembling ideas that are new 
and interefting, and confequently ufeful to mankind, either as 
being inftru€tive or agreeable, 





Forth MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Some Reflections on moral Theology, from the celebrated Baron Bicl- 
field's Elements of univerfai Erudition. Chap. 5. 


1. JF it were allowable to compare the Saviour of the world | 
to a weak mortal, I would fay, that the conduét of Jefus 


Chrift cefembled that of Socrates, who has Icft us no parts of his 


Sff{2 doctrine 
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doctrine in writing, (as well as the particulars of his life,) but 
what have been collected, digefted, and publifhed, by his dif. 
ciples. The evangelifts are the only hiftorians of the Meffiah: 
it is to their Jabours that we owe the knowledge of his ations 
upon earth, and his divine doétrine. The four evangelifts and 
the aéts of the apoftles, written by St. Luke, contain, therefore, 
alone, the hiftory of the life of Jefus Chrift, and the dorine 
that he taught. His apoftles and difciples began by paraphra- 
fing his doctrine, as well by their evangelical fermons as in the 
epiftles they addreffed to the faithful of the feveral Chriftian 
churches: they have given explications, and added paftoral in- 
ftruCtions, which are, in effect, admirable; but which, never- 
thelefs, form not the original text of the difcourfes of our 
Saviour. The bifhops, of the apoftolic century, the fathers of 
the church, in all fucceeding centuries, the other bifhops and 
ecclefiaftics, the councils, the fynods, the doors of theology, 
the popes, ‘the confiftories, the reformers likewife, and an rs 
nity of theologians, have drawn from the gofpel, and fometimes 
alfo from the letters of the apoftles, and from other commen- 


‘ taries on. the gofpel, various tenets; which, united, form, at 


this day, the general fyftem of the Chriftian religion. The 
theologians, who devote themfelves to the fervice of the altar, 
ftudy it in the dogmatic; the laity learn it by means of cate- 
chifms ; and, after they have made confeffion of their faith, 


- folemnly adopt it, when they are received into the bofom of the 


church. 

2. It is not the fame with regard to the morality of Jefus 
Chrift, which every one may read in the gofpel, and to know 
which it is not neceffary to become learned, nor to ftudy a com- 
plicated fyftem. If the dogmatic were not armed with a thou- 
fand arguments to eftablith the divinity of Jefus Chrift, yet 
would the morality of his gofpel fufficiently prove it ; feeing 
that it is perfectly holy, intirely fimple, ftridly juft, and the 
moft completely adapted to promote the felicity of the human 
race, in this world and that which is to come. 

The Saviour of the world has not enjoined any part of man- 
kind to engage in difputes or abftract refinement ; the fole com- 
mand that he has given them is, to believe in bis gofpel; and 
that is comprifed in one word only, LOVE; ‘the grand and 
only principle on which the whole of his facred doétrine is 
founded. 


3. To produce the greateft effects poffible, by the leaft ef 


forts, is the higheft perfection in nature, and, at the fame time, 
the true characteriftic of divinity. God has given, to all the 
beings that compofe the univerfe, one fimple principle alone, by 
which the whole and every part is connected and perpetually 
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fupported and that is Jove. The attraction of the celeftial bo- 
dies, as. well as of thofe of which our globe is formed, is a {pe~ 
cies of love ; a mutual tendency towards each other. Theuniform 

eneration, by which all beings are perpetuated, is founded in 
“a This is the true minimum, the true fyftem of the /ea/? aétion, 
which includes fomething fo divine. It appears to be the will of 
God to eitablith, by the mouth of the Meffiah, the fame fimple prin- 
ciple in morality, that is, in the rule of human actions, by faying 
love. Ina word, it was his will, that, in the conduét of man- 
kind, as in every other part of nature, there fhould be no other 
principle than that of Jove. 

4. That, in the different fyftems of ethics of the ancient 
heathen philofophers, many maxims and precepts of admirable 
morality are to be found, cannot be denied; but, befides that 
thefe philofophers are almoft continually contradi&ting each 
other in their maxims, no one of their fyftems is founded on the 
true principle. In fearching after it, they difcovered fome ex- 
cellent truths, but it has been by chance, and they are at beft 
imperfect. Jefus Chrift has alone taught mankind perfec mo- 
rals, by deducing them from thistrue principle. Every princi- 
ple fhould be fimple ; the idea of a compound principle implies 
at once an imperfection. Every principle fhould be compre- 
henfive, even univerfal, in its etfets. Lvery principle whofe 
effects are limited is imperfe&t. God hitnfelf is uniform in his 
principle and infinite in his effects: his do@trine or his law fhould 
bethe fame. Jefus Chrift has made known to mankind this prin- 
ciple, fimple and univerfal : he has therefore been, in this fenfe 
alfo, the true Saviour of the world: he has preached to man- 
kind, and his only doctrine has been that of Jove. 

5. From this principle flows our duty towards God, ourfelves, 
our neighbour, and to thofe beings which are fubje& to our 
power. The firft rule is, to communicate, to all thofe whom 
it is our duty to love, all the good, and to preferve them from 
all the evil, in our power. The fecond, to do to no one what 
we would not have done to ourfelves in fimilar circumftances. 
Thethird, which is the fimple effect of love, is to endeavour to 
pleafe the obje& that we ought tolove. The fourth, to endea- 
vour to render the pleafures, that we communicate to others, as 
lively as poffible; and thofe inevitable evils, which we are 
fometimes conftrained to do to them, as fupportable as we can ; 
and fo of the reft. ' 

The whole evangelical dotrine of our Saviour is replete, from 
beginning to end, with admirable precepts for thefe purpofes ; 
and.thefe precepts, with their applications, general and partie 
cular, we learn from that fcience which we call moral theology. 

6. This 
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6. This doctrine we diftinguifh from moral philofophy, of 
the fimple doétrine of ethics; becaufe Jefus Chrift has made 
known, in his divine morality, a far greater degree of perfection 
than is difcoverable by the mere light of human reafon. For 
the renouncing of felf-intereft and private pleafure, the forgive. 
nefs of offences, the love of his enemies, the triumph over de. 
ftructive paffions, and many other like virtues, the Chriftian is 
alone indebted to the doétrines of Jefus Chrift. 

. Inorder to fhew, moreover, in afew words, of how eafy, 
jute and natural, application, all thefe precepts are fufceptible, 
we fhall here give a few inftances. It is our duty to love God, 
Now, nothing is more natural than to feel a lively and penetra. 
ting pleafure in the contemplation of the united perfeétion of the 


fupreme Being; nothing more natural than a defire to pleafe . 


him, and to render him propitious to us : and, as it is not poffi- 
ble for us weak creatures to do him either good or evil, all our 
power to pleafe him confifts in offering him an upright heart ; 
a rational devotion; to be poffeffed of gratitude towards him; 
‘and to exert all poflible efforts to accomplith the end of our cre- 
ation. It is our duty to love all mankind: and yet we infli@ 
‘pains and chaftifement on fome of them; we even put them to 
death : but we chaftife them only to make them better, to pre- 
vent them from becoming pernicious to fociety in general: We 
retrench the number of the living, as we cut off the corrupted 
branch of a tree in whofe prefervation we are interefted. It is 
becaufe we love mankind that we endeavour to prevent the de- 
firu€tion of the good by the malignity of the wicked: but it 
muft ever be an indifpenfible neceffity alone that can compel us 
to chaftifement. It is our duty, likewife, to feel a kind of love 
for other creatures, even for mere animals: neverthelefs, we 
harafs, we oppofe, we deftroy, them. If we harafs them wan- 


tonly, to fupport a criminal luxury, or to fatisfy a brutal plea. 


fure ; if we purfue a {avage chace, or encourage combat betweeal 
animals themfelves, or other like horrible diverfions, we act 
contrary both to the letter and the fpirit,of the gofpel. But if 
we deftroy a part of thefe animals, to ferve us as an indifpenfi- 
ble nourifhment to man, (obferving, at the fame time, to put 
them to the leaft mifery poffible, and take ail neceflary care for 
the prefervation of the {pecies,) we at conformably to the Jaws 
of nature and morality: we employ, to our own prefervation and 
to that of the reft of mankind, what appears deftined to that 
purpofe by the Creator. 

8. Moral theologylikewife differs from philofophy inafmuch 
as it requires that our virtues be abfolutely difinterefted : it en- 
joins us to fly the evil and purfue the good merely as our duty 
towards God: it admits, indeed, the precept of the love “ ya 
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felves and the love of our neighbour, but it regards this love 
only asa duty that refults from our love towards God ; and thar 
from this principle, that God muft love all his creatures, as the 
work of his hands ; and that we cannot, therefore, from the ve- 

nature of love, pleafe him without entertaining fentiments of 
affetion towards thofe whom the fovereign Lord of the univerfe 
vouchfafes his benign regard. Now, as the Chriftian morality 
does not regard virtue but as it is a duty towards God, and as 
it confiders all our actions, that have any other motive, either as 
blameable, or, at leaft, imperfect, as but little acceptable to the 
fupreme Being, it docs not regard the advantages, that refult 
from them to fociety, but as ufeful confequences of the true 
Chriftian virtue; and from this principle it draws new arguments 
for the encouraging of mankind to the practice of it. 

, From what has been faid, a fecond difference arifes be- 
tween Chriftianity and philofophy. The firft adds to the fecond 
ftill new motives to the practice of virtue: that of redemption 
and pardon, obtained by Jefus Chrift, is not one of the leaft : 
its argument is this: if God hath fo loved mankind as to afford 
them the means by which the evil, caufed by their own fault, 
may be abolifhed, it would be the greateft of all ingratitude and 


-malice, towards himfelf, if man fhould not endeavour to ac- 


knowledge this love, to merit it, and to embrace the means of 

leafing God. A third motive, taken alio from the merit of 
Telus Enrift here offers itfelf as an auxiliary to the two for- 
mer.. According to the Chriftian doctrine, man has not, by 
nature, the power to practife all thofe virtues which are agree- 
able to God; but the fame doctrine teaches, on the other hand, 
the conditions by which it is poffible to pleafe that moft holy 
and perfect being; and gives the Chriftian hope, alfo, that he 
fhall never labour in vain. 

10. Laftly, the Chriftian morality is of far greater efficacy, 
in adverfity, than philofophy: it carries with it a wonderful 
confolation in misfortune, and even in the hour of death ; for 
the Chriftian may fay, with the apoftle, that Godline/s (or the 
practice of evangelical morals) 75, i all things, profitable; having 
the promife of the prefent life, and of that which is to come, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HE great Author of our being has wifely annexed pleafure 
to the practice of virtue, and pain to the commiffion of 

vice. This the experience of paft generations has fufficientl 
proved: for, fince happinefs cannot be derived from fenfual 
pratifications, common td brutes, the virtuous man has the ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of the irreligious even in this life. It is religion alone 
that introduces the moft folid and lafting fatisfaction of mind ; 
it tunes the paffions to harmony, opens the moft delightful 
profpects, fpreads ferenity over the confcience, and produces a 
heart-felt joy in every fcene of life. 

The irreligious multitude are often prejudiced againft a life 
of virtue from a miftaken apprehenfion, that, in renouncing im- 
piety, they muft bid adieu to all the pleafures of this world, 
But we find that the wifeft and moft opulent of men was of a 
different opinion: ‘* Her ways (fays the infpired monarch, 
{peaking of religious wifdom) are ways of pleafantnefs; all her 
paths are peace.” One caufe, why the vicious part of mankind 
has formed wrong ideas of religion, has been the auftere garb 
in which fome vifionary zealots have reprefented it: they have 


fhrouded its beauty with the veil of fuperftition, and reprefented ° 


the Deity as only pleafed with that mortification and feverity of 
manners which a convent exhibits. This has occafioned many 
to banifh all ferious reflection, and give themfelves up to the’ 
» dominion of their paffions. But religion is of another nature; 
it expands the mind, enlarges the profpect, corrects only the 
inordinate defires of vanity, regulates the conduct, and, in a 
holy tranfport, exalts the foul to the contemplation of its greateft 
good: fhe exhibits this world, and all its delufive fcenes, in 
their true colours; ftrips off the veil, and delineates that beyond 
the grave in its genuine grandeur. 

The pleafures which religion offers are founded on a rock,’ 
whofe foundation can never be moved; while thofe exhibited 
by vice are built on the fluctuating quickfands of wavering opi-' 
nion, Stability and duration is written on the former ; decep- 
tion and a fpeedy decay is the infcription worn by the latter. 
Religion calms the paffions, and is an inexhauttible fource of 
comfort to thofe in whofe breaft fhe dwells. Hence it is that 
religious people are fo chearful and happy in themfelves, even’ 
when precarious fortune denies her fmiles, or difappointment 
blafts their mof fanguine expeations. Thefe look upon 
worldly honours, riches, and glory, with a philofophic indifs 


ference ; and fee them in their proper colours, as delufive enjoy’ 


ments, whofe total amount is vanity and vexation of fpirit, 
Thefe glory in being pofleiled of riches infinitely fuperior to all 
the pomp of ftate or the fleeting fplendor of a crown 3 — riches 
which never will decay. Nor will their happinefs vanith inta 


air when the foul is quitting this brittle tenement of clay; for 


in that folemn feafon they are, of all men, the moft happy, and 
meet death with a fatisfaction unknown to finners; their faith 
in the divine veracity fupports thein in the agonics of diflolutions 


and cafls a mantle of light over all its gloomy horrors. Before: 


this 
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le: this period they faw their future blifs through the veil of morta- 
; .. lity 3: but this being now broken, it beams in full radiance on the 
il foul. Thus they triumph in the awful hour of death, and their 
a hearts exult with joy, as the glorious profpe& of, futurity opens. 
upon them ; like fome weary traveller, who has long wandered 
e in foreign climes, when he at length revifits his native fhore. 
\< ‘ Such, nay, infinitely greater, is the joy of the real Chriftian, 
I. when he rifes from the fcenes of mortality to repofe for ever in 
a the radiance of celeftial day. There he will drink at thofe pure 
dy rivers of pleafure which gently glide through the heavenly Eden, 
rr and, inthe emphatical language of the apoftle, be filled with all 
d the fullnefs of God. 
b Surely, the confideration of fuch felicity being in ftore for us 
e may chear the hearts of the religious under the deepeft affliGions 
d 9. they meet with in their paflage through this vale of tears. If 
of the Lord Almighty be the object of their love, on earth, he 
y will be their everlafting joy and crown of rejoicing when time 
é" fhall be no more. 
$ But different, far different, is the ftate of the irreligious part 
e of mankind, who make a tock of Chriftianity, and look upon 
a its votaties a8 fools or deluded enthufiafts. Rete; doubtlefs, 
ft are in putfuit of pleafure, but, alas! feldom findit; fomething, 
1 that atfumes its form, engages, indeed, their attention, but can- 
ey not fatisfy their defires. Poifon is mingled in the cup, and 
évety rofe contains a fecret thorn. All that they enjoy, in 
és their ways of fin, is fo far beneath the notice of a reafonable 
d being, that it merits not the name of pleafure: yet, fo great is 
< the deceiveablenefs of vanity, numbers are allured from the 
) paths of virtue and peace to wander in uncertainty, and ex- 
re change, for mere phantoms, the refined pleafures attending re 
of | ligion; pleafures that will never cloy or decay, but receive new 
at luftre and continual improvement from familiarity and recollec- 
re ' tion; pleafures which affliction, accidents, nor age, never can 
at impair, but which will remain the fame through all the viciffi- 
fi tudes of time, and even parallel with endlefs duration. . Allow 
fa me, therefore, to expoftulate with fuch as have not yet forfaken 
ya" the paths of vice: Have you found any true happinefs therein? 
te Why will you not ingenuoufly review the part you have acted ? 
{i Why, like the timid hare on the approach of the hunter, do you 
9 fly, from retirement and felf-infpection, to company and diver- 
@) fions that are worfe than unprofitable? Lay your hand upon 
or your heart, and anfwer me ingenuoufly,: Is it not the accufing 
id voice of confcience that you would endeavour to ftifle by theie 
ho poor expedients? They may, indeed, give you a momentary 
Ny relief, but will not filence that voice for ever. A period is ap« 
re .. prvaching when confcience will be heard; and her voice will 
18 Vou. I. Tee dreadfully 
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dreadfully reverberate when nothing can interpofe to foften itz 
found. Flave you‘been engaged in hoarding up wealth ;-unpro- 
fitable, becauhtutieanglbged ? is this the deity you are wor. 
fhipping ? In this you only find the reprefentation of happinefs: 
riches can afford you no relief in the laft hours of life: death 
difdains the acceptance of a bribe, and gold will not be curreng 


im the regions of immortality. . eee 
X. ¥. Z, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Account of the Jewith Excommunications, from Joun CoxeRus’s 
: Life of Spusosa. ' 


T Have often endeavoured to get fome of the forms ufed by the 

Jews in their excommunications, but it was in vain; I 
could never find any Jew that could or would impart any of 
themtome. But, at laft, the learmed Mr. Surenhufius, pro-. 
feffor of the eaftern languages, in the illuftriows {chool of Am- 
fierdam, and who has a perfect knowledge of the cuftoms and 
writings of the Jews, gave me the form of the ordinary and ge- 
neral excommunication, which they ufe to feparate from ther 
body all thofe who live an ill life and difobey the law. It is ta. 
ken out of the ceremonial of the Jews called Colbo, and'] had.it 


tranflated into Latin: but it may be read in Mr. Selden’s treatife 


de Fura Nature & Gentium, }. iv. c. 7. page 524 We have 
thought fit to tranflate and infert it, in this place, for the fa 
tisfaction of the reader. ‘ 


' Lhe Formof the general Excommunication ufed among the Jews. | 


CCORDING to what has been decreed in the council - 


of angels, and definitively determined in the affembly of 
the faints, we reject, banifh, and declare to be curfed and ex- 
communicated, agreeably to the will of God and of his church, 


by virtue of the book of the law, and of the fix hundred and | 


thirteen precepts contained therein. We pronounce the fame 
interdi@tion ufed by Jofhua, with refpe& to the city of Jericho; 
the fame curfe wherewith Elitha curfed thefe wanton and info- 
lent children, as well as his fervant Gehafi ; the fame anathema 
ufed by Barak, with refpe& to Meros; the fame excommuni- 
cation ufed antiently by the members of the great council, and 
which Jehuda, the fon of Ezekiel, did likewife thunder againft 


his fervant, as it is obferved in the Gemara, under the title ' 
Kedufchim, pag. 70. laftly, without excepting any of the cur- . 


fes, anathemas, interdi@tions, and excommunications, which 
Suanie , have 
@ 
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have been fulminated from the time of Mofes, our law-giver, to 
this prefent day, we pronounce them all, in the name of Ach- 
thariel, who is alfo called Jah, the Lord of Hofts; in the name 
of the great prince Michael ; in the name of Metatteron, whofe 
name is like that of his mafter; in the name of Sardaliphon, 
whofe ordinary employment confifts in prefenting Mowers and 
garlands to his mafter, that is, in offering the prayers of the 
children of Ifrael before the throne of God; laftly, ia that 
game which contains two and forty letters, wz, 
‘ In the name of him who appeared to Mofes in the bufh; in 
that name by which Mofes opened and divided the waters of the 
Red-Sea; in the name of him who {aid f am that I am, and whe 
jfrall be; by the myfterious depths of the great name of God, 
JEHOVA; by his holy commandments engraved upon the two 
tables of the law; laftly, in the aame of the Lord God of 
Hofts, who fits above the cherubim; in the name of the globes, 
wheels, and myfterious beafts, which Ezekiel faw; in the 
name of all the holy angels who ftand before the Moft High, 
being always ready to execute his orders; we excommunicate 
all and every one of the children of Ifrael, fons and daughters, 
who does, in any manner whatfoever, voluntarily tranfgrefs evén 
one of the commandments of the church, which ought to be 
kept religioufly and with the greateft refpe@. Let him be cur- 
fed by the Lord God of Ifrael, who fits above the cherubim, 
whofe holy and dreadful name was pronounced by the high- 
prieft in the great day of propitiation. Let him be curfed in 
heaven and on earth, by the very mouth of the Almighty God. 
Let him be curfed in the name of the great prince Michael; in 
the name of Metatteron, whofe name is like that of his mafter. 
{The letters of the word Metatteron make up the fame number 
with the werd Schadai, the Almighty, wx. three hundred and 
fourteen.] Let him be curfed in the name of Achtariel Jah, 
who prefides over battles from the Lord; in the name of thofe 
holy beafts and myfterious wheels ; let him be curfed by the very 
mouth of the feraphim; daftly, let him be curfed in the name 
of thofe miniftering angels who are always prefent before God, , 
¢o ferve him in all purity and holinefs. 

Was he:born in Nifan, (March,} a.month, the direction 
whereof is affigned to Uriel, and to the angels of his company, 
let him be curied by the mouth of Uriel, and by the mouth of 
the angels whereof he is the head. 

Was he born in Ijar, (April,) amonth, the dire&ion where- 
of is afligned to the angel Zephaniel, and to theangels of his 
company, let him be curfed by the mouth of Zephaniel, and 
by the mouth of all the angels whereof he is the head. 
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Was he born in the month of Sivan, (May,) the dire&tion 
whereof belongs to the angel called Amniel, let him be curfed 


by the mouth of Amniel, and by the mouth of all the angels of: 


his company. 

Was he born in Thamnus, (June,) a month, the dire&tion 
whereof is affigned tothe angel Peniel, let him be curfed by the 
mouth of Peniel, and by the mouth of the angels whereof he is 
the head. rai 

Was he born in the month of Abh, (July,) a month, the 
direction whereof is affigned to the angel Barkiel, and to thofe 
of his company, Jet him be curfed by the mouth of Barkiel, 
and by the mouth of the angels whereof he is the head. 

Was he born in the month called Elul, (Auguft,) the direc. 
tion whereof is affigned to the angel Periel, and to the angels 
of his company, let him be curfed by the mouth of Periel, and 
by the mouth of all the angels whcreof he is the head. . 

Was he born in Tifri, (September,) a month, the direétion 
whereof is committed to Zuriel, and to the angels of his com- 
pany, let him be curfed by the mouth of Zuriel, and by the 
mouth of all the angels of whom he is the head. ; 

Was he born in the month called Marchefeh, (O&ober,) 
the dire&tion whereof is committed to Zachariel, and to the an- 
gels of his company, let him be curfed by the mouth of Zacha- 
riel, and by the mouth of all the angels of whom he is the 
head. 

Was heborn in Hifleu, (November,) a month, the direGtion 
whereof is affigned to the angel Adoniel, and to thofe of his 
company, let him be curfed by the mouth of Adoniel, and by 
the mouth of the angels of whom he is the head. 

Was he born in Tevat, (December,) a month, the direétion 
whereof is committed to the angel Anael, and to the angels of 
his company, let him be curfed by the mouth of Anae), and by 
the mouth of the angels of whom he is the head. 

Was he born in Schevat, (January,) a month, the direction 
whereof is affigned to the angel Gabriel, and to thofe of ‘his 
company, let him be curfed by the'mouth of Gabriel, and b 
the mouth of the angels of wham he is the head. 

Was he born in Adar, (February,) a month, the dire€tion 
whereof is affigned to the angel Rumiel, and to thofe of his 
company, let him be curfed by the mouth of Rumiel, and by 
the mouth of all the angels of whom he is the head. 

Let him be curfed by the mouth of the feven angels who pre- 
fide over the feven days of the week, and by the mouth of all 
the angels who follow them and fight under their banners. Let 
him be curfed by the mouth of the four angels whoare — 
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ed over the four feafons of the year, and by the mouth of ail the 
angels who follow them and fight under their banners. Let him 
be curfed by the mouth of the feven principalities. Let him be 
curfed by the mouth of the prince of the law, whofe name is 
Crown and Seal. Ina word, Jet him be curfed by the mouth 
of the ftrong, powerful, and dreadful, God. We befeech the 
eat God to confound fuch a man, and to haften the day of his 
all and deftruc&tion. May God, the God of fpirits, deprefs 
him under all flefh, extirpate, deftroy, exterminate, and anni- 
hilate him. The fecret judgements of the Lord, the moft con- 
tagious ftorms and winds, will fall upon the heads of impious 
men; the exterminating angels will fall upon them. Which 
way foever the impious man turn, he will never find any thing 
but contradiction, obftacles, and curfes. His foul, at his death, 
will forfake his body, being delivered up to the quickeft fenfe 
of fear, horror, and noon It will be then impofiible for 
him to avoid the blaw of death and the judgements of God. God 
fends the fharpeft and moft violent evils upon him. Let him 
perifh by the fword, by a hot fever, by a confumption, being 
dried up with fire within, and covered with leprofie and im- 
pofthumes without. Let God purfue him tiil he be altogether 
deftroyed and exterminated. ‘The impious man’s breaft thal] 
be pierced through with his own fword; his bow fhall be bros 
ken; he will be like the ftraw, which is fcattered by the wind: 
the angel of the Lord will purfue him in darknefs, in flippery 
places, where the paths and iffues of the wicked are: his de- 
ruction will fall out when he expects it Jeaft: he will find 
him(elf taken in the {nare which he had laid in private: being 
driven from the face of the earth, he will go from light 
to eternal darknefs : oppreffion and anguifh will feize upon him 
on every fide: his eyes fhall fee his condemnation: he will 
drink the cup of the indignation of the Lord, whofe curfes will. 
cover him as his own garments: the earth fhall {wallow him 
up: God will exterminate him, and fhut him for ever out of 
his houfe.. Let God never forgive him his fins. Let the wrath 
and indignation of the Lord furround him, and f{moak for ever 
upon his head. Let all the curfes, contained in the book of the 
Jaw, fall upon him. Let God blot him out of his bogk; let 
God feparate him, to his own deftruction, from all the tribes 
of Ifrael, and give him, for his lot, all the curfes contained in 
the book of the law. 

‘As for you, who are ftill living, ferve the Lord your God, 
who blefled Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, Mofes, Aaron, David, 
Solomon, the prophets of Ifrael, and fo many good men, dif- 
perfed among the gentiles. May it pleafe the great God to 

thower his bleffings upon this holy affembly, and upon the other | 
holy 
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‘holy affemblies, and the members thereof: God keep them al 
under his holy protetion, (except that man only who trant. 
greffes our prefent declaration.) God preferve them in hig 


great mercy, and deliver them from all forts of mifery and op, 


prefion. God grantthem all a great many years: let him bleg 
and profper all their undertakings. Laftly, may the great God 
grant them fhortly the great deliverance, which they expe@ 
with all [frael ; and thus let his good will and pleafure be fuls 
filled. Amen. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Thoughis on Civilization. 


<¢ Floppy times, when men, inhabiting woods, fed on acorns, which 
. bountiful nature produced in abundance, without ‘culture! From 
the moment they began to build cities and to unite in political fociety, 
vices, the bafeft and moft infamous, have taken up their abode 
amongst them; fincerity, integrity, and honefly, are fupplanted 

- by perjury, oppreffion, deccit, and hypocrify.” 
Y the accounts of travellers and hiftorians, we learn, 
that, in barbarous nations, where mankind are nearly ups 
ona level, and but few fuperfluities are to be met with, the ins 
habitants feem not oniy to be contented with the bare neceflaries 
of life, but to enjoy no inconfiderable degree of pofitive hap- 
pinefs: their conftitutions are adapted to the clime, and their 


few natural appetites or defires are gratified without much. lay 


bour, or the inquietude of corroding care, fo generally expee 
rienced in the civilized parts of the world, where a thirft for 
fuperfluities isiat leaft equal to that for the common neceffaries 
of life. The barbarian has nothing to lofe, therefore nothing 
to fear from robbers ; and indeed has{carcely an ideaof theft ina 
country where there is {o little private property. His country+ 
men being on a level with himfelf, and urged by neceflity te 
purfue the fame means to fatisfy the wants of nature, there is 
not an object toexcite hisenvy. Each of his neighbours thares 
the fame fatigues, is expofed to the fame dangers, and has as 
few cares and fears as himfelf. He has no rent or taxes to 
raife, nor knows the ufe of that god of civilized nations, called 
money: he refts contented on the furface of the earth, and has 
no motive to ranfack its bowels; bis native country yielding him 


what his. few natural appetites require, he has not a dehre.to | 


ftir an inch beyond the fhore that bounds a free empire, enjoyed 
in‘common, to encounter the perils of the fea, which he Jook¢ 
fi upon 
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tipon with aftonifhment, without a with to ford it, or to mea- 
fure either its extent or circumference. I have already faid 
enough, I-prefume, to excite either the pity or contempt of 
many, who may read this letter: the many advantages of civi+ 
lization will occur to their thoughts in a pleafing fucceffion: 
Let us anticipate what may be urged on the fubje&. “ The 
favages are elevated but little above the brutes among whom 
they live and upon whom they prey ; they have fcarcely any idea 
of a God, or of the laws of nature; they gaze on the heavens, 
while they traverfe the earth, but know nothing of the philofo~ 
phy of sialiet from which fo much pleafure is derived to civili< 
zed people ; unacquainted with the liberal arts and fciences, 
and untaught in letters, their life is merely fenfual, and the 
cannot enjoy much more than a pack of hounds or ftrolling fox- 
es, whofe cunning and mode of life are little inferior to fome of 
the favages ; both are creatures of prey, though of different fpe- 
cies; one takes fhelter in holes under-ground, and the other in 
nafty huts on the furface of it.” To this it may be replied, a 
few, in civilized nations, may boaft of fuperior advantages ta 
the favages, but the greater part, in all nations, can juftly 
claim none, either as to ufeful knowledge, mode of living, or 
happinefs. 

In civilized countries, a great mcjority of mankind are illiterate 


. paupers, mere flaves to the minority, and have little elfe than 


ragsand wretchednefs which they can call their own: they are 
employed, from morning till night, to fupport beings of the 
fame {pecies in idlenefs and luxury, while they can {carcely get’ 
bread for themfelves and families. The millions of mankind, 
employed in agriculture, cannot earn more, per week, than’ 
what even many reputed fober tradefmen expend in one evening’ 
at atavern: on an average, hufbsndmen, throughout this na~ 
tion, are not paid more than fix fhillings per week for their la- 
bour; and many workmen, in feveral branches of manufacture, 
not more than nine: with fo {mall a pittance, thoufands have to: 
pay houfe-rent, and maintain a family in food and cloathing,’ 
confifting of eight perfons. — Let my reader now make a paufe, 
and impartially compare the life of a civilized peafant with a! 
favace Indian’s. . 

The Indian’s hut is his own, and not inferior to the peafant’s 
rented cottage: having been accuftomed, from his birth, to go 
almoft naked, he knows neither the want of cloaths: nor the 
many inconveniences which a too great indulgence in that artie 
cle has introduced in civilized nations; he ranges the woods at 
pleafure, which fpontaneouily afford him a-plenty of every ne~ 
ceflary of life: the fame tree yieldshim, tax- free, at once, both 
food and fixing; and the peerlefs {pring a fample, wholeiome, 


unexcifeds 
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unexcifed, beverage : he fears no jail, for he can contra& no debt 
which, if he cannot pay, will not be eafily forgiven: without 
much toil, and with lefs anxiety, he fubfifts on earth the time 
allotted him, and goes, at length, out of the world, fondly ex. 
pecting that he fhall enter into a better country. 

The civilized peafant has neither a houfe nor foot of land, 
on earth, which he can call his own; nor can he tread out of 
certain prefcribed bounds, marked out by authority, without 
being liable to an action of trefpafs: he fees, indeed, a variety 
of delicious fruits, produced by land which he has contributed 
to cultivate, but it is at his peril that he plucks any of it without 
the leave of the man called its owner. Twelve hours, out of 
every twenty-four, he is doomed to hard labcur, to maintain 
others at eafe ; many of whom have no better employment than 
to find fault with the food ferved up to their mouths, and to 
curfe the hand that has provided it for them. While the pea- 
fant fees thoufands around him to whofe proper name of man the 
epithet of gentle is added, inftead of the more proper one, /azy, 
Thefe riot in idlenefs, on the beft of the flour, the wine, and th 
oil, and are cloathed with the fine/? of the _fiax; while thoufands, 
whofe lives are paffed in the moft laborious employments, live, 
as it were, on dunghills, and with difficulty acquire a fufficient 
quantity of the meaneft food and cloathing, to fatisfy their hun- 
ger and cover their nakednefs, and enjoy nothing but the air 
and /ight in common with the rich ; and thefe, like God’s grace, 
are communicated to all and cannot be monopolized, or the 
poor would be made to pay as dearly for the benctits of them as 
they do for their daily bread, made of the corn which they 
fowed, reaped, and threfhed: and when, through age and in- 
firmities, they are rendered incapable of labour, they are fent to 
linger out their few remaining days in a work-houtc, where 3 
little morfel, fparingly handed to them by weight and meafure, 
is given grudgingly, while they are obliged filently to bear the 
infults of tyrants, called overfeers; many of whom are as void 
of fympathy as of good fenfe or honefty, and treat the paupers 
under their care no better than they do their dogs. * The poor 
peafant is alfo liable to many other evils, (which the Indian, 
who can only boaft of freedom, is a ftranger to, and for which 


his Janguage has no words, and of which he has even no idea, — 


unlefs ne has had correfpondence with Europeans,) fome of 
which I intend to particularize in a future letter ; but I cannot 
omit inftancing one, the very idea of which makes humanity 
fhudder; I mean a prifon. Ifa poor man, urged by mere ne- 


ceflity, contracts a trifling debt, which he is incapable of paying, 
: he | 


* See an ingenious pamphiet, by John Seft of Amwell, entitled 
Thoughts on vagrant and parochial Poor. Sold by Dilly. 
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he may be dragged, «by his avatitious unfeeling creditor, from. 
his wife and children to.a naifome prifon, and_ confined: there, 
fer life, or till a fpecial act,of grace releafes him while tradef=" 
men and merchants, many of whom (through knavery and extras’ 
vagance of every kind) have contracted debts to the aitiount of’ 
100000/. after paying even but one fhilling in the pound, are’ 
fuffered to goat large. The laws of civilized countties make 
no difference, in the degrees of punifhment, between great'and’ 
Kittle offenders, or an undefigned neceffary failure, in point of 
moral obligation, as to pecuniary debts, and the premeditated’ 
voluntary. offence of errant cheats and impoftors. “The induf- 
trious and: honeft debtor, who is incapable of making téftitution, 
and the indolent knave, who lives by indireétly levying contri- 
butions on ‘the induftrious public, in the eye of, the law are 
equally criminal, and obnoxious to the fame punifhment. Such 
are the laws of men and the policy of civilized countries. 
.. This evil may, perhaps, be more eafily pointed out thanaremed 
found for.it, which would not prove, upon the whdle, worfe 
than the.difeafe: it is, however, in the power of a ‘¢reditor td 
make that diftin&tion which the legiflature may be’ incapable of 
doing with propriety: and if an honeft debtor is treated with 
the fame feverity as the knavith one, the °* fin lies at bis. door.” 
be o"!* “CaTo. 
The editor does not hold himfelf accountable for the notions 
contained in this letter, nor, indeed, for any of his correfpondents; 
they are fubmitted to the judgement of the public; and any ani- 
madverfions upon them, decently made, fhall have'a'place ‘in 
the Monthly. Ledger. The editor thinks there aré'fome hints, 
-contained in, the-eflay above, which, in thefe times of luxury 
and ‘extravagance, may ferve to correct fome growing evils, 
.amongft the fuperior claffes of mankind, and contribute to abate 
that pride, petulance, and felf-importance, which aré apparent 
in many characters. The difparity among mankind, ‘in civi- 


‘tized nations, is too great to be defended by any rational argu- 


ments ; and the oppreffion of the poor, who, upon the whole, 
ate as good moralifts, and have not lefs merit, than the gene- 


- rality of the righ, is too notorious to be denied with a good grace, 


or tobe advocated by the wife and worthy of diy party. “The 
unremitted manual labour of every honeft man is entitled at leaft 
to a. competent fhare of the neceflaries of life; and, when the 
price of labour. is not proportionate to the acquifition of fuch ar- 
‘ticles, induftry muft.-be difcouraged, and thé indolent life of 


van Indian, in. the: wilds of America, is'preferable to a'poor 


hufbandman’s and fome mechanics, in a civilized ‘country ‘of 


diberty, There is abundant reafon for caution, againft atrogance 


and oppreffion, among thofe who unmeritedly poffefs'a Karger 
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~ fhare of the bleffings of life.” By the natural right-of mankind, 


no one can claim more than an equal portion with others; no 
fuch partiality exifts ina ftate of nature; the laws of — 


make the diftin&tion. Let the fupercilious man weigh this dif. - 


ference, this paper wall, between his title to what he poffefles 
and the pretenfions of his poor dependant, and he will find caufe 
to ftifle his pride and check his contumely, and to cherith the 
emotions of fympathy and benevolence. By the conftitution of 
the ftate and the general confent, the point of right is fixed 
and certain ; we all agree to preferve this right; and, in return, 
expect the protection of the general body, to confirm to us what 
has fallen to our feveral fhares: as members of fociety, we are 
under an obligation not to violate the rules of this difpenfation, 
and an infringement of them is pronounced-equally criminal 
with a tranfgreffion of natural obligations. ‘ 
. Such are. he different views of human affairs, under the dif. 
ferent conftitutions of nature and fociety: notwithftanding this 
change, by univerfal concurrence introduced, it can never be 
the part of a generous imind, fo far to abufe the unmerited ade 
vantage, as capricioufly to be the author of pain to another. . In 
conferring a diftin€tion on individuals, it was not intended (nor 
‘would it have-been reafonable) to beftow a liberty of difplaying 
haughtinefs and infolence : though fubordination is neceflary in 
‘fociety, and though the different endeavours and acquifitions of 
different men'are marked by peculiar diftinGtions, it betrays a 
‘want of geénerofity, and the impotence of a little mind, -in per- 
fons of. an elevated ftation, to triumph over the inferiority of 
others, as over the arrogance of a defeated foe ; they fhould ra- 
ther treat them as their UNFORTUNATE FRIENDS, as the late 


earl of Chefterfield, in his will, ftiled the meaneft fervant in 


chis houfehold. — , 


aide hon 





~~ fo the Eviror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Have not any doubt of my ingenious friend Apyrexia’s abili- 

ty to make proper obfervations on your correfpondent’s reply 

to his defence of inoculation, nor do I with to fuperfede him in 
that bufinefs; but, as I am fully convinced that the practice 


has proved -beneficial to thoufands of individuals, it gives me 


-pain to think its progrefs fhould be in any degree: impeded, 
without juft caufe; I therefore take the liberty to communicate 


. a few hints which have occurred to me on the fubjec. 


Your correfpondent allows the objection is rightly underftood 
to be confined to this ground, ‘ ‘That, more perfons having 
died of the {mall-pox, in London, fince the lenses ind- 
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culation than before, and in apparent progreffion with the in- 
creafe of that practice, it is inferred, that the practice itfelf, 
under its prefent mode, is injurious to fociety.” But the infe- 
rence, in this cafe, does not appear juftly deducible from the 
premifles. Circumftances may fo differ, that the pra&tice may 
be injurious in one place and beneficial in an other; and, if 
the injury in the former does not exceed the benefit in the latter, 
the practice cannot be deemed injurious upon the whole. But, 
if more perfons have died in London, fince the introduétion of 
inoculation, and fewer in other places, the balance will no 
longer ftand in equilibrium, but incline in favour of the 
ractice. 
: I have been witnefs to the progrefs of inoculation, from the 
introduction of the Suttonian method, through a very confide- 
rable part of a populous country: at the introduction of that 
method, the fubjeéts, obnoxious to the difeafe, were more nu- 
merous, in proportion to the exempts, than they could poffibly 
be in London at any period. Baron Dimfdale, under whofe di- 
reCtion a principal fhare of the practice was conducted, was not 
deficient in impofing fuch reftri€tions on his patients as he 
thought neceflary for the public fafety ; but I believe thefe re- 
firiGtions were not very fcrupuloufly regarded. ‘There were 
practitioners, whofe pra&tice was by no means inconfiderable, 
and whofe reftriGions were lefs ftrenuoufly impofed and more 
frequently broken ; yet few inftances of infection, from inocu- 
lation, were heard of ; that there were not twenty times more 
was matter of furprize to thofe acquainted with the contagious 
nature of the difeafe, and is to me an irrefragable proof of the 
truth of what I have aflerted, That more mifchief is likely to 
be done by one patient, in the natural confluent difeafe, than 
by fifty inoculated patients, under the prefent mode of manage- 
ment. Your correfpondent may probably object, that there 
might be many more inftances of infection, from inoculation, 
at the time I have mentioned, than could poffibly come to my 
knowledge. But thofe, who know moft of the country, know, 
that it is a place where things cannot be fecreted ; a tranfaction’ 
at ten miles diftance is more talked of than a tranfaGtion at two 
fireets diftance,in London. The practice was the general topic 
of converfation, I was far from being uninquifitive about its 
fuccefs, and there were opponents of it who would have made 
their advantage of any injury which it might have produced. 
Now, if inoculation was productive'of fo {mall a proportion 
of injury in one county, what reafon is there to fuppofe it 
chargeable with a greater proportion in other counties: it cannot 
be fuppofed that the fmall-pox, either natural or inoculated, is 
lefs inteCtious in Hertfordfhire than in Effex, Kent, or Suffolk; 
Uuu 2 not 
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“mor will it be admitted that the inhabitants of ‘one county ate’ 


‘ 


lefs fufceptible of infeC&tion than thofe of another. 
But it will be faid, that the increafe of mortality, from the 
fmall-pox,'in London, is a faé&t; and how is that fact to be 


accounted for? For my own part, I do not believe that inocu. | 


lation has had any confiderable fhare in producing this effet; 


-_if ithas, it is folely from the partial, inftead of univerfal, prac. 
_ tice of it. I have not the leaft doubt, that, could the preju- 


diced furmount their prejudices, and the poor furmount their 
poverty, and inoculation become as general, throughout Lon. 


_ don, as it was in Hertfordfhire, in 1766 and 1767, the article 


of {mall-pox, in the firft fucceeding year’s bilt of mortality, 


would, inftead of increafing, fink to 100; and, ina year or 


two more, to lefs than twenty. | 

As the fmall-pox cannot be fuppofed to be more mortal than 
heretofore, when hot medicines and hot chambers were in ule, 
if there is an increafe in the number of deaths, there muft like- 
wife be an increafe in the number of patients ; but I appeal to 
the obfervation of every perfon, who walks the ftreets of London, 
whether objedis of terror, from the ravages of this diftemper, 
are fo frequently vifible as heretofore ; the increafe of the num- 


' ber of patients muft therefore be among children, who are more 


confined to the houfe than adults. 


Indeed, I cannot fuppofe inoculation to be praCtifed fufic- 


ently in London, at prefent, to caufe either an increment or 
decrement in the f{mali-pox article in the bills of mortality : on 
the contrary, | believe the fole origin of the apparent increment 
to be nothing more or lefs than what I hinted in my former 
eflay, viz. an increafe in the number of inhabitants in London. 
I cannot think bills of mortality a proper bafis whereon to build 
calculations for afcertaining the populoufnefs of a large city. 
It is, indeed, one of the fafhionable notions, that populationin 
this country, efpecially in London, has been on the decline; 
but this notion, at leaft with refpeét to London, is, I believe, 
without foundation. Your correfpondent quotes Dr. Price as 
eftimating the number of inhabitants in London at 651580; 
this calculation is founded on the bills of mortality ; but, if we 
calculate by the bills of mortality, we fhall find the inhabitants 
of London, in the 12 years from 1674 to 1687, to have been 
more numerous than in ihe 12 years from 1750 to 1763, the 
burials in the firft 12 years being 252786, and in the fecond 12 
years 251986. But, by a map of London, 1673, I fee that 
little or nothing was then built in Goodman's. Fields, much 


lefs in Spitalfields than is at prefent, and all to the North of 
Piccadilly was open ground. Can it be rationally fuppoled, 
that all thefe additions of building, to the amount of perhaps 
one 
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one fourth of the whole city, have added nothing’ to the num- 
"ber of inhabitants? I call upon the advocates for the doétrine 
_ ofa declining population in London, to point out, in. the whole 


extent of the bills of mortality, one fpot of ground, of any con- 
fiderable dimenfions, antiently inhabited and now deferted. 


. But it is faid, the luxury of the prefent age requires greater 


room, and that the number of people, confequently, is not pro- 
portionable to the number of houfes, But rents have advanced 


, andthe price of labour has not, or, if it has, the price of pro- 
_ vifion has more than kept pace with it; the poor, therefore, 
, cannot afford to occupy more room than formerly, but fuch’as 
_ inhabited only half a houfe, heretofore, muft inhabit only half a 


houfe ftill: nor is it to be fuppofed that many large houfes have 
been erected upon the ruins of cottages. I recollect very few, 
if any, inftances of this circumftance. ‘There is no reafon to 
think that the trade of London has declined: and trade cannot 
be carried o1. without the poor; there is, therefore, no reafon ta 
think that the number of the poor is diminifhed. As to the up- 
per tradefmen, the time, I believe, was never known when one 
houfe ferved two or three families ; and the houfes of the upper 
tradefmen, though they have been moftly rebuilt, are moitly 
rebuilt on the fame ground. Inftances of two houfes, converted 


_ into one, may be met with, but fuch inftances are not very fre- 


quent. Many houfes, perhaps, towards the weftern part of the 
metropolis, which were formerly the town-refidences of the 
gentry, ate now inhabited by traders ; but this cannot make an 
alteration in the number of inhabitants ; and therefore the new 
city, to the North of Piccadilly, to which the gentry are now 
migrated, muft be an entire new addition of population. The hou- 
fes alfo, in this new city, large as they are, muft be pretty well re- 
plenifhed by the great fuperfluity of fervants kept by the higher 
ranks of fociety. It is alfo a fact, not to be controverted, that 
there has been a greater refort of thefe ranks to London, for fome 
years paft, than was known in the days of our anceftors. But it 
will be faid, ifthe number of inhabitants be fo much increafed, 
why are the bills of mortality increafed in the the article of 
fmall-pox only? 1 apprehend, as before hinted, becaufe the 
general healthinefs of the city is augmented, in confequence of 
the prefent fafhionable improvements, There are difeafes which 
derive their origin from naftinefs; and thefe, as cleanlinefs 
more and more prevails, muft become lefs frequent: and there 
are difeafes, which derive their origin from the conftitution of 
the air, which, as that is more or Jefs unfavourable to health, 
will be more or lefs prevalent. But the fmall-pox is a peculiar 
permanent evil, independent of either of thefe circumftances, 
propagated by contagion, and exifting, in a greater or lefs degree, 
as 
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as it finds fubjeéts obnoxious toits influence. Indeed, I cannog 
but think the apparent variation, in the bills of mortality, during 
. different periods, may, with much more probability and juftieg, | 
_beattributed to a difference in the healthinefs of the feafons, 
‘during fuch periods, than to an alteration in the number 
of inhabitants. In the 21 years, from 1730 to 1752, we find 
the total amount of the bills of mortality, iy your correfpon. 
dent’s table is 539470 ; in the 21 years, from 1752 to 1773, we | 
find the total amount is 465809. Now, if we attempt to ac. 
count for the difference in the amount of the deceafed, froma 
difference in the number of the people, and fuppofe, that, while . 
, the city has evidently encreafed in extent, it has decreafed in 
.. population, we have no faéts to countenance our opinion; but, 
on the other hand, if we attempt to account for it from a diffe. 
* ence in the falubrity of the feafons, fuch facts by no means are 
wanting. In the year 1733, the bill rofe from 23358 to. 29233; 
_ a fudden advance that cannot be attributed to any fudden ingrefs 
of people: but it is known that an epidemic catarrh, foon after 
_ the commencement of that year, raifed the weekly bills to 1588, 
1366, &e. Itisalfo known, that, in the years 1739, 1740, 
. 3741, 1742, a fatal fever became univerfally, epidemic, not on- 
. lyin London, but many other parts of England ; the fever-arti- 
cle, in the bills of thofe.years, amounted to 3344, 4003, 7528, 

ro8 ; and the convulfion-article to 7371, 8479, 8250, 6820, . 
tn 1743, a Catarrh again, in Marchand April, raifed the bills 
to 1013, 1448, 1026, &e. ' 

In 1746, the article of fevers amounted to 4167, and that of 
convulfions to 6952. If thefe articles are compared with «the 
correfponding ones in later bills, the reafon of the difference, in 
the general amount of mortality, will be obvious. To this may 
be added, that the general health was probably affected by ano- | 
ther circumftance. The practice of drinking fpirituous liquors 
is now too prevalent, but, about the period when London was 
fuppofed to contain the greateft number of inhabitants, it was 
much more fo; as the endeavours to reftrain it, by the enaétin 
of the gin-aét, fufficiently demonftrate: and of the increas 
mortality, which muft be confequent on an increafed ufe of fpi- 
rituous liquors, every one muft be convinced. 

Your correfpondent, in his table of bills of mortality, has 
omitted 8 years, viz. from 1723to 173!. But they certainly 
fhould have had their fhare in forming tne general conclufion, 
whatever that conclufion might have been. 

I acknowledge myfelf deceived in the inftance of calculation 
mentioned by your correfpondent ; the miftake was the effec of 
inattention : but all calculations, formed on comparifon of the 
whole amount of deaths, by all difeafes, and the whole — 
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of deaths by the fmall-pox, mutt be fallible, if ‘the fu@uations’ 
inthe annual bills. of mortality are affected not by an increafe or: 
_ decreafe in the number of people, but ‘by ‘@’vatiation in the fa- 

lubrity of the feafons. S¥IN 10 | ib ods 
J. 8: 





Forth MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Now fit down to lay before the public fome obfervations on 
Dr. Ogilvie’s poem ou the general judgement : a poem, in 
which the fublimity of Milton and the harmony of Pope are 
united. In making the following remarks, fam not biafled by 
any that may have been formerly made; for I have nevet feen 
any critical obfervations thereon, or even what*fenterice the ree 
viewers paft upon it." - °° ; ESSN] Sh! Ye 
This poem, though equal in merit to almoft’any production 
in the prefent age, appears to have hitherto been one of-thofe 
St fowers” whofe lot it was, as an elegant writer exprefies:it 


——— To blujh unfeen,  ° ~ 13itA 
And wafte its fueetne/s on the defart aire. : .. + 


After a modeft invocation to the mufe, the poet introduces. & 
fketch of his auguft fubje& in the following exordium. 


I leave, unbeeded,’ ev'ry mortal care,’ 

The viétor’s pomp, and all the fcenes of wir > 

A nobler aim invites my fong to rife: 

No praife I fing but bis beyond the fkigs:  . - 

No fcenes but nature’s burning vaults difplay’d : 

No pow'r but that which wakes the fleeping dead. 
My themebow vaft!' The fun’s extinguifh’ d.rays 5, 
Ten thoufand flars in one rey Lops iy std 1. 
That doom the guilty wretch muft dread.to bear ; 

The laft loud trump that flops the rolling g fobere : 

The crouds that burft from beav’n’s diffoluing frame; . 
Allheav'n defending, andaworld on. flame. 


Immediately after this, follows an animated invocation to the 
fupreme Being, which begins with the following fublime lines. 


O thou, whofe bands the bolted thunder farm ; ; 
Whiofe wings the whirlwind, and whofe breath the form ; 
Tremendous Godt ——— Sr! 


In defcribing this grand event, the poet fuppofes himfelf ina 
dream, and conveyed, by a feraph, to an elevated ftation in the 
air; from whence, with enlarged £en, he beheld the expanded 

furface of the globe, with its kingdoms, cities, mountains, Pg 
as, 
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feas, fpread beneath him, and that he is a witnefs of the awful 
fcenes he defcribes. . ' 

- Agreeable to the opinion of divers before him, he reprefenty 
the diffolution of univerfal nature as occafioned by the approach’ 
of a comet to the fun, in fuch dire€tion as for its tai) to inter. 
cept the earth in her orbit. His defcription of this comet is 
grand and poetical, 


But now, with terror; rifing on the fight, 

A burning comet flafh’d unufual light : 

Quick as the,wind the wing’d deftruétion came 
O'er all the void, and drew a length of flame ; 
Shap’d through the parting clouds its dreadful way, 
And pour’d.on earth intolerable day. 

At once the cave its inmoft void difplays 

The waving forefts catch the fpreading blaze; 

The earth no more its central fire contains. 


owe i @048 8 06 Oe 





4 


After having, with great beauty of numbers, recounted the 
various lands and.empires, with all the magnificent fcenery of 
art and nature, which muft now be wrapt in univerfal deftruc- 
‘tion, he introduces an angel, defcending, and announcing a 
period to'time and all terreftrial things. The fublimity and 
grandeur, exhibited in this part of the poem, will, I am con- 
vinced, be a fufficient excufe, tothe intelligent reader, for the 
length of the quotation. 


When, lo! a cloud; juft op’ning on the view, 
Illum’d, with dazzling light, th’etherial blue : ~ 
On its broad breaft a mighty angel came, 
His eyes were lightning, and his robes of flame; 
O’er all bis form the circling glories run, 
And his face ighten'd as the blazing fun: 
His limbs with beav’n’s aérial vefture glow, 
And o'er his head was hung the fweepy bow. 
- Sublime be:tewer’d! keen terror arm’ d his eyes, 
And grafp'd the red-ning bolt that rends the fhies : 
One foot ftood firmly on th’extended plain, 2 
Secure, and°one repell’d the bounding main : \ 
‘ “His arm he thook ; —~ the light’ning burft away, 
Through beav'n’s dark concave-gleam’d the paly ray; . 
' \Roar’d the loud bolt, tremendous, through the gloom. | 
And peals.on peals preparé th’imptnding doom. 


e : Thefe dreadful words he [poke —_—_—_— 
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l “© Be dark, thou fun, in one eternal night ; 
And ceafe, thou moon, to rule with paler light 5 





. Ye planets, drop from thefe diffalving fries ; 

yi Rend, all ye tombs; and, all ye dead, arife ; 
‘ Ye winds, be flill; ye tempefts, rave no more 5 
s And roll, thou deep, thy millions to the fhore ; 


Earth, be diffalu'd, with all thefe world; on high; 
And, time, be loft in vaft eternity. 
r Now, by creation’s dread tremendous Sire, 
Who fweeps thefe fars, as atoms, in his ire; 
By heav’n’s omnipotent unconquerel King ; 
By him who rides the rapid whirlwind’s wing 3 
Who reigns fupreme in his auguft abode ; 
Forms or confounds with one commanding nod ; 
Who wraps in black ning clouds his awful brow ; 
Whofe glance, like lightning, looks ail nature through ; 
By him I fwear = ——~« 
That time fhall be no more.” 








he He fpoke ; (all nature groan’d a loud reply :) 

of Then foook the fun, and tore bim from the fky. 

- I think this Jaft thought is one of the boldeft that poetry ean 
Ba furnifh. The image is, in the higheft degree, grand and fub- 
ind lime. The idea it conveys, of the power of fuch fuperior be-: 
ef _ Ings; of an angel, arrayed in all the terrors of majefty, 
the announcing the final diffolution of all nature, and plucking the 


fun from its f{phere, fills the mind with awful aftonifhment. 

If on this, the grandeft of all fubje&ts, our poet has given 
, jut ground for cenfure, 1 think it is in his drawing fimiles nf 
equal, as indeed none can be equal, to the fubject. But if an 
may be indulged, in defcribing an event fo great and ante 4 
I think it is the following. 


Should? thou behold, in dreadful league combin'd, 

At once great Aetna and Vefuvius join a; 

Two mighty rivals, from their center rock, 

Surround the deep, and hide the hills in fmoke 

Their burning bowels rent, and (dire to name) 

Ev’n funs extinguifh’d in the fpreading fiame! 

Say, what is all, let fire, wind, waves, prevail, 
Compar’d to this? — A feather and a gale! 

That the utmoft extent of /Etna’s and Vefuvius’s flames 
fhould be able to contain and extinguith /uns, is an obvious im- 
propriety, and cannot be reconciled even in idea. Such alfo is 
‘the fuppofition of fire extinguifhing fire: but fuch faults are ab- 
qu forbed in the fuperior luftre of the numerous beauties that this 
B poem contains, 

Vou. I, Xx % Agrecable 
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Agreeable to the generally-received opinion, of the refurrec. 
tion of the fame body, the poet proceeds to defcribe the burfting 
tombs, the grand affemblage of atoms, from the various parts 
of the earth, air, and waters, and their re-union in bodies infi- 
nitely more perfet and beautiful than the prefent race of man- 
kind. But here he appears guilty of a great impropriety, in 
comparing new- raifed immortal forms to a painting of Raphael’s, 
As the fineft produGtions of the pencil could never equal the 
beauty of the ‘“* human face divine,” even in this ftate of ex. 
iftence, it muft certainly be improper to compare them with 
beings no longer fubject to the imperfections of mortality, but 
renewed in the higheft perfeCtion of immortal vigour, beauty, 
and ftrength. © 

In defcribing the univerfa}) concourfe of f{pirits, who affemble 
to receive their fentence from the fupreme Judge, our poet does 
not confine himfelf to the narrow limits of this globe, but takes 
in the whole circle of created nature. As thofe immenfe worlds 
that roll around our fun, or compofe the various fyftems that. 
are difleminated through the unbounded regions of fpace, are 
reafonably fuppofed to be peopled with intelligent beings of va- 
rious ranks and orders, he fuppofes that the innumerable mil- 
lions of beings, which people the immenfity of fpace, will cone 
ftitute this auguft affembly. 


Now all appear, afcending from the tomb, 

Who breath’d the air, or flumber’d in the womb: 
The crowds, that people all th’unbounded fkies, 
Now rais’d the trembling head, with wild furprize: 
Stars, with their num’rous fons, augment the throng 5 
Each world’s majeftic offspring tow’r'’d along ; 
Thick as the burning fun’s meridian rays ; 

The hov’ ring infeéts bafking in the blaze ; 

The fwarms that flutter when the day’s withdrawn ; 
The throng that rifes with the rifing dawn. 

Rang’d on a field, by lab’ring angels rear’d, 

dn dreadful length th’innum’rous hoft appear’d, 
Earth’s nobleft fons ; the mighty wretched things 
Call’d heroes, confuls, Cafars, judges, kings, 

Now fwell the croud. 


Withont entering into a confideration of the propriety of af- 
fembling the inhabitants of other worlds, the above defcription 
mutt be allowed to be amazingly grand and fublime. 

As the limits of one effay will not admit me to finifh thefe 
obfervations, I fhall refume them, in future, for a fucceeding 
number, mieacveee 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
An Account of Loweftoft. 


, 


containing between 2 and 3000 inhabitants, is fituated 
about a furlong from the fea, on an eminence, gently rifing 
from South to North, from whence it commands a fine view of 
the German Ocean, on the one hand, and of the adjacent 
country and town of Yarmouth, on the other. A point of land, 
called the Nefs, ftretching from the North end of the towna 
ood way into the fea, forms, on either fide, a bay, which af- 
ords perfect fecurity to fhipping in ftrong North or South 
winds, and renders the roads equal, perhaps fuperior, to any ir 
thekingdom. From the extremity of this Nefs, as well as from 
the fea, the town is feen to great advantage; the houfes on the 
top of the cliff, a range of fis-houtes at the foot of the declivi- 
ty, and the intervening fpace, occupied with doping gardens, 
make a very agreeable appearance. There are two light-houfes, 
under the management of the Trinity-houfe, as directories for 
fhips paffing fafely through the roads in the night, and buoys 
. ferve the like purpefe in the day. A porcelain manufa@tory was 
eftablifhed there about fixteen years fince; which, being pure 
fued with vigour by the proprieters, is now arrived at confider= 
able perfection. But the principal bufinefs of the town is its 
herring-fifhery, which commences about the 15th of September 
and ends about the 20th of November: the quantity of thefe 
fith, caught in fome feafons,. is aftonifhingly great: they are 
_dried or redded, and always find a ready fale at London, and at 
the Italian and other foreign markets ; being, from the peculiar 
fituation of their drying-houfes, and the great attention paid to 
the procefs of redding them, deemed much fuperior to thofe cu 
ted in any other part of England. ‘The mackarel and fprat 
fifheries are alfo carried on there. Mackarel, in the months of 
May and June, they abound with; and the fulleft-fized fith in 
the kingdom are caught there, many of them weighing two 
mee each ; and from thence the London market is much fup- 
plied. 

As the nets, employed in thefe fifheries, require confiderable 
annual repair, much employment is afforded the poor in braid- 
ing, &c. The church is a itately building, and there is a lofty 
{pire on the fteeple., It is fituated half a mile Weft of the town, 
probably from an apprehenfion of incroachments by the fea ; 
but they have a chapel of eafe in the town; and there is alfoa 
mecting-houfe for a congregation of proteftant diffenters, of the 

Xxx 2 prefbyterian 


L ccntining T, in Suffolk, a tolerably well-built town, 
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prefbyterian perfuafion, Within a few years, feveral elegant 
bathing-houfes have been ercéted, on an improved conftruction 
of thofe at Margate, and which have induced much genteel 
company to refort there in the bathing feafon. 

Tee town ftands in a dry healthy iituation and falubrious ajr, 
is g miles Eaft of Beccles, 10 South of Yarmouth, and 112 
North-Eaft of London. 





Ms 


For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


A Differtation on the Scriptures, from a learned Work. 


IBLE, in Greek Bifaos, the Book, is the name which the 
Chriftians give, by way of eminence or diftinction, to the 
collection of the facred writings, or the holy fcriptures of the 
Old and New Teftament. ‘The Hebrews call it AZkra, which 
fignifies leffon or lecture. 

This facred book is that on which both the Jewifh and Chrif- 
tian rcligion are founded. ‘The Jews, it is true, acknowledge 
only the f{criptures of the Old Teftament, the colleéting and 
publifhing of which are unanimoufly afcribed, both by Jews and 
Chriftians, to Ezra. Some of the ancient fathers, on no other ° 
foundation than that fabulous and apocryphal book, the fecond 
book of Efdras, pretend, that the fcriptures were entirely lof 
and deftroyed in the Babylonith captivity, and that Ezra re- 
ftored them all again by divine revelation. What is certain, is, 
that, in the reign of Jofiah, there was no other book of thelaw 
extant but that found in the temple by Hilkiah: from which 
original, by order of that pious king, copies were immediately 
- written out, and fearch, made for all the other parts of the fcrip- 
tures; bywhich means copies of the whole became multiplied 
among tlfe people, who carried them with them into their cap- 
tivity. j 

After the return of the Jews, from their Babylonith captivity, 
Ezra got together as many copies as he could of the facred wri- 
tings, and, out of them all, prepared a correct edition ; difpo- 
fing the feveral books in their proper order, and fettling the 
canon of fcripture for his time. Thefe books, he divided into 
three parts; ft. the Jaw, 2d. the prophets, 3d. the cetubim, ot 
hagiographia, i. e. the holy writings. Fofepius mentions this di- 
vifion, where he fays, ‘* We have only twenty-two books 
which we believe to be of divine authority ; of which, five are 
the books of Mofes. From the death of Mofes to the reign of 
Artaxerxes, the fon of Xerxes, king of Perfia, the prophets, 
who fucceeded Mofes, have written in thirteen books: the re- 

maining 
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maining four books aré hymns to God, and moral precepts for 
the conduct of life. In this divifion . 


The law contains 
1 Genefis, 3 Leviticus, 5 Deuteronomy. 
2, Exodus, 4 Numbers, 


The writings of the prophets are 
1 Jofhua, 6 Jeremiah, with his 10 Job, 
2 Judges,withRuth, Lamentations, 11 Ezra, 
3 Samuel, 7 Ezekiel, 12 Nehemiah, 
4 Kings, 8 Daniel, ~ 43 Efther. 
5 Ifaian, 9 The 12 minor proph. 


And the hagiographia confift of 
1 The Pfalms, 3 Ecclefiaftes, 
2 The Proverbs, 4 The Song of Solomon.” 


This divifion was made for reducing the number of the facred 
books to the number of the letters in their elphabet, which 
amount to juft twenty-two. At prefent they reckon twenty-four 
books in their fcriptures ; in difpofing of which the law ftands 
as it did ; the prophets are diftinguifhed into the former and 


latter prophets. 
Jofhua, The lat-> Ifaiah, 


The former pro- [ Judges, ter pro- [ Jeremiah, 
phets are Samuel, phets (Ezekiel, 
Kings.  - are The 12 minor proph. 
And the hagiographia confift of 
The Pfalms, Ruth, Daniel, 
The Proverbs, The Lamentations, Ezra, 
Job, - Ecclefiaftes, The Chronicles, 


The Song of Solom. Efther, 


Under the name of Ezra they comprehend Nehemiah. It is 
true, this order hath not always been obferved ; but the varia- 
tions from it are of little or no moment. 

The five books of the law were divided into 54 feétions. 
This divifion many of the Jews hold to have been appointed by 
Mofes himfelf ; but others, with more probability, afcribe it 


to Ezra. The defign of this divifion was, that one of thefe 


fections might be read in their fynagogues every fabbath-day. 


‘The number was 54, becaufe, in their intercalated years, 


(a month being added,) there were 54 fabbaths. In other 
ears they reduced them to 52, by twice. joining 68s two 
ort fections, ‘Till the perfecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they read only the |aw ;__ but, the reading of it being then pro- 
hibited, they fubitituted, in the room of it, 54 fections out “ 
; the 
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the prophets 5 and, when the reading of the law was reftored by 
~ the Maccabees, the fection, which was read every fabbath out 
of the law, ferved for their firft leffon, and the fe&tion out of 
the prophets for their-fecond. Thefe fections were divided into 
verfes, which the Jews call pefukim. If Ezra was not the au. 
thor of this divifion, it was introduced not long after him, and 
feems to have been defigned for the ufe of the targumifts, or 
Chaldce interpreters: for, after the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonifh captivity, when the Naver language had ceafed to 
be their mother-tongue, and the Chaldee grew into ufe inftead 


of it, the cuftom was, that the law fhould firft be read in the . 


original Hebrew, and then interpreted to the people in the 
Chaldee language ; for which purpofe, thefe fhorter fections, 
or periods, were very convenient, 

The divifion of the holy fcriptures into chapters, as we at 
prefent have them, is of much later date.. Some attribute it to 
Stephen Langton, archbifhop of Canterbury, in the reigns of 
John and Henry III. But the true author of the invention was 
Hugo de Sanéto Caro, commonly called Hugo Cardinalis, bes 
caufe he was the firft Dominican that was ever raifed to the dee 
gree of cardinal. This Hugo flourifhed about the year 1240: 
he wrote a comment upon the fcriptures, and winiied the firk 
concordance, which is that of the vulgar Latin bible. The aim 
of this work being for the more eafy finding any word or paflage 
in the fcriptures, he found it neceflary to divide the book into 
fe&tions, and the icctions into fub-divifions ; for, till that time, 
the vulgar Latin bibles were without any divifion at all. Thefe 
fections are the chapters which the bible has ever fince been di- 

_Vided into, But the fub-divifion of the chapters was not then 
by verfes, as it is now: Hugo’s method of fub-dividing them 
was by letters, A, B, C, D, E,.F, G, placed in the margin, at 
an equal diftance from each other, according to the length of 
the chapters. ‘The fub-divifion of the chapters into verfes, as 
they now ftand in our bible, had its original from a famous Jew- 
ith rabbi, named Mordecai Nathan, about the year 1445+ 
This rabbi, in imitation of Hugo Cardinalis, drew up a con- 


cordance to the Hebrew bible for the ufe of the Jews. But,. 


though he followed Hugo in his divifion of the books into chap- 
ters, he refined upon his inyention as to the fub-divifion, and 
contrived that by verfes. ‘This being found to be a much more 
convenient method, has been ever fince followed. And thus, 
as the Jews borrowed the divifion of the books of the holy fcrip- 
tures into chapters from the Chriftians, in like manner, the 
— borrowed that of the chapters into verf{es from the 
ews. 
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Ezra (in the opinion of moft learned men) publifhed the fcrip- 
tures in the Chaldee character : for, that language being entirely 

rown into ufe among the Jews, he thought proper to change 
the old Hebrew character for it; which hath, fince that time, 
been retained only x the Samaritans, among whom it is pre- 
ferved to this day. here is, in the church of St. Dominic, in 
Bononia, a copy of the Hebrew fcriptures, kept with 2 great 
deal of care, which they pretend to be the original copy written 
by Ezra himfelf; and therefore it is valued at fo high a rate, 
that great fums of money have been borrowed, by the Bono- 
nians, upon the pawn of it, and répaid for its redemption. It 
is written in a very fair character, ona fort of leather, and made 
up into a roll, after the ancient manner; but, as the vowel- 
points are annexed, and the writing is frefh and fair, without 


_ any decay, thefe circumftances prove the novelty of the copy, 


and that it is a forgery of the Roman-Catholics. 

As the Jews were very backward in having any intercourfe 
with ftrangers and foreigners, it was a long time before their 
facred books came to be known and read in other nations. Jo- 
fephus afcribes the little that is faid of the Jews, by the pagan 
writers, to this, that the latter had no opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with their hiftorians, for want of a srakfation of their 
facred books into the Greek I*hguage. Arifteas, indeed, pre= 
tends that there was an imperfect verfion of the fcriptures before 
‘the time of Demetrius Phalereus, and that Theopompus, in- 
tending to infert a part of them in his verfes, was deprived of 
his underftanding ; but of this there is no proof. What is moft 
probable, is, that, fome time after Alexander the great, the 
Jews, who were difperfed in great numbers in the provinces, 
and were not acquainted with the Hebrew, defired a Greek 
tranflation of the fcriptures. To this we may add, that the 
curiofity of the philofophers, and the great defire of the kings of : 
Egypt to enlarge and enrich their library, produced the firft 
tranflations of the Jewith fcriptures. 

The Jews, upon their return from the Babylonith captivity, 
brought with them the Chaldaic or Affyrian language, which, 
from that time, became the mother-tongue ; this gave birth to 

‘ the Chaldee tranflations, or rather paraphrafes, of their fcrip- 
tures, called targum. [To be continued] 
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I the following thoughts on Deity, extracted from the wri- 
tings of the famous Peter Charron, prebend of Condom, be 
deemed worthy a place in the Monthly Ledger, they are much 
at the editor’s fervice. Thoughts 
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moro Thoughts on Deity, = = ne 
HE Deity being fo exalted above. our capacity, that we G6 
know not at at what he is, itis, on one fide, the greateft ‘Jo 
prefumption to decide and determine concerning him as’ the fib 
atheifts do, who, in all their objeCtions, fpeak of him as a Ji- wi 
mited being; and, on the other hand, it is an errof to think ad 
we can fufficiently demonftrate what God is: for it is not pof- th 
fible that human comprehenfion, or the capacity of any created > mi 
being, fhould be able to reach fo far. Deity is what cannot be of 
known, nay, even perceived. Between finite and infinite there ar 
is no proportion, no tranfition: infinity is altogether inacceffi. ot 
ble, nay, imperceptible: God is the one, true, and only, inf- hi 
nites.~the moft exalted underftanding, the higheft ftretch of ur 
imagination, is* as far from comprehending him as the loweft fir 
and meaneft apprehenfion. The greateft philofophers and moff §° he 
learned divines know not more or lefs of God than the meaneft th 
peafant. Where there is no paflage, no way, no accefs, there eff 
can be neither far nor near. God, Deity, Omnipotence, Inf. of 
nity, are mere words to us; _ they are not things that can fall _ an 
under human underftanding. If all we fpeak and affirm, cone gi 
| cerning God, were rigoroufly canvaffed, it would be found on- cc 
ly ignorance and vanity. It was a faying of one of the ancients, fh 
that, ** To {peak of God éven the things that are true was dan- _ fi 
gerous.” The reafon of which fentence is, becaufe not only. * 
thofe fublime truths are debafed, in paffing through our undere ' / 
ftandings and mouths, but we cannot be certain they are true; 
it is by chance we find them; for we are altogether blind, and 
know neither what God is, nor in what manner he operates, L 
But to fpeak ofGod with doubting and uncertainty is dangerous,’ | 
and we know not if God will approve it, unlefs it be becaufe 
we have fuch a confidence in his goodnefs as to think he takes - ] 
well what is faid of him with a good intention, ‘and to honour. 
him as much as we can. But we know not that.fuch a blind: fe 
reliance on him is pleating to him, or that the divine Goodnefs q! 
will accept what is done with a good intention, to do him ho-- i: 
nour. This, indeed, is the effect of human goodnefs, created w 
and finite ; but who knows if that which is divine, uncreated, Pp 
and infinite, be of the fame nature? The fitteft courfe that, ot 
can be taken, by one that is defirous to think, and to frame ant Pi 
Wy idea of the Deity, is to fuppofe that the foul, after an univerfal. P 
i abftraétion from all created things, will exalt itfelf above all, as V 
in a vacuum indeterminate and boundlefs, with a ‘profound tl 
filence and awful aftonifhment, an admiration full of timid hu-- Pl 
mility, and raife in itfelf an idea of a luminous abyfs, without m™ 
bottom, fheres, or dimenfion, without laying hold upon, of a 


attaching. 
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attaching itfelf to, any other object of the imagination, and 
yield itfelf to be fwallowed up in that infinity. To approach 


. God is to know him to be a light inacceffible, and to be fwal- 
* Jowed up by it: itis knowing him, in fome meafure, to be fen- 


fible that he cannot be known. Eloquently to praifehim, is, 
with aftonifhment and holy fear, to be filent; and in filence to 
adorehim inthe foul. But, becaufe it is extremely difficult for 
the foul to remain in fo uncertain an infinity, fo incapable of 
moving and fixed in admiration that fhe would not be capable 
of calling upon, honouring, or acknowledging, him, (which 
are principal parts of religion,) it is tt my and cannot be 
otherwife, in the prefent {tate of exiftence, that each frame to 
himfelf an image of Deity, which he may regard, addrefs, cail 
upon, and which may be his God. This the foul does by rai- 
fing her imagination above all things, and conceiving, with all 
her might, an infinite goodnefs, power, and perfection: for 
the utmoft and higheft degree any one can rife to, by the great- 
eft ftretch of apprehenfion, is his God, and is to him an image 
of Deity : an image, neverthelefs, falfe, fo far as it is deficient 
and imperfect: for, the Deity being, as hath been faid, unima- 
ginable and infinite, to which the foul cannot approach by any 
conception, of which it can form no image, it is fufficient that 
fhe makes it the leaft falfe, the leaft imperfect, and the moft 
high, pure, and fublime, that fhe can. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Loofe Thoughts on the Queftion, What Station of Life affords the 
greate/t temporal Happinefs ? 


T has been the frequent remark of fenfible and fpeculative 
men, that our happinefs does not confift in our prefent pof- 
feffions and enjoyments fo much as in future pleafures and ac- 
quifitions, which the imagination prefents under inchanting 
‘appearances to our view, and toward which we prefs forward 
with infatiable eagernefs ; and, though difappointed in our ex- 
pectations, even in the midit of enjoyment, yet we ftill purfue 
-other phantoms, equally delufive, and may not unaptly be com- 
pared to children, catching at bubbles blown into the air, and 
‘painted by the rays of the fun with the moft lively colours. 
Various fpeculations have been raifed, by ingenious men, upon 
this foundation, and arguments have been deduced from it to 
prove the immortality of the foul ; and, indeed, it muft be ad- 
mitted as a ftrong prefumptive evidence of that glorious truth, 
and ought to teach us to turn this difpofition towards the pur- 
Vou. I. yy fuit 
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fuit of virtue, and the perfeCting ourfelves for that eterni 
where this faculty will find its full fruition. But the ute 


would at prefent make of it is of another nature, as it may lead ° 


us to determine what ftation of life affords the greateft degree of 
temporal happinefs. If we may judge by the conduét of man- 
kind, unbounded wealth is generally efteemed the minifter of 
happinefs; it is therefore our bufinefs to examine how juftly 
fuch an opinion is founded, and that abftracted from the means 
by which it is obtained. There is fomething, in the glare of 
external pomp and fplendor, wonderfully apt to dazzle the bulk 
of mankind ; it is a falfe medium, through which we view the 
happinefs of the great, and by which every object is infinitely 


magnified, but, when touched by the wand of truth, the delufion 


vanifhes, and leaves fcarcely ‘* a wreck behind.” 

The man, who has, in actual pofleffion, all that the moft 
wanton aud luxuriant fancy can paint of the happy and agreea~ 
ble, and which the misjudging part of mankind are apt to fur« 
vev with envy, foon lofes the relifh that novelty affords to the 
human heart: he traverfes his elegant manfion with languid 
footfteps; he rides over his extenfive domains, and fees onl 
what he has feen before; he reckons up the thoufands he ~ 
feifes more than his occafions cail for; the glitter of appearance 
and the pomp of expenfive grandeur have long fince ceafed to 
charm ; he has enjoyed all that can be enjoyed ; his paffions and 
appetites are cloyed and fatiated ; he fees nothing farther in 
human life to wifh for; he is wearied, difappointed, and de- 
jeCted ; miferable fituation! and yet, though the prefence of 
this profufion of terreftrial pofleffions can afford him little or no 
pofitive pleafure, the lofs of them is attended with pofitive pain; 
and, where the goods of fortune are fo extenfive, fcarcely an are 
row can be fhot from the bow of adverfity without wounding 
him: befides, he feels a multiplicity of ideal evils, to which a 
delicacy, nurtured in the arms of indolence, expofes him; per- 
petual inroads are thus made upon his peace, aifcontent fits low- 
ering on his brows; and clouds, of his own creating, darken 
the hemifphere of his exiftence. 

Without defire or hope, life muft be a burthen. What can 
he defire or hope for who has already al] that an unbounded for- 
tune can afford, unlefs imagination is racked to find out fome 
fcheme to impel his weary fteps forward in the path of life? 
Such fchemes can be but few, as the probability of fuccefs is 
but fmall ; becaufe they muft aim at objects to which human 
powers and faculties will moft likely be found unequal ; and, 
confequently, he is more expofed tothe keen reflections of dif- 
appointment than the man, whofe {tation is lefs exalted, — 

who 
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who undertakes nothing but what his application and ingenuity, 
may afford him a reafonable hope to accomplith. 

The chief portion of happinefs, we enjoy in this life, arifes 
from our having fome obje& in view, towards which we find 
ourfelves approaching by eafy gradations, and which ferves ta 
awaken the lively paffions of the foul, difpel the anxiety of dif- 
appointment, and chear the gloom of difcontent. 

That ftation of life, which is placed beyond the fear of po- 
yerty, where aman poffeffes fo much as to minifter to all his na- 
tural wants, and, at the fame time, is fo fituated as to make 
progreffive fteps towards the attainment of a fortune, by fair and 
honourable means, I conceive to be placed in the happieft fitu- 


‘ation of life; I mean, fo far as reJates to mere temporal happi- 


nefs, abftracted from the confiderations of futurity. His fortune 
not being able to fupply him with, or his at:ention to the duties 
of his profeffion not affording him leifure to attend to, the 
refinements and luxuries of life, his health is preferved by tem- 
perance, his fpirits by action, and his hopes and expectations 
by an inexhauftible fund of future profpe&is. If in any of his 
{chemes he meets with a difappointment, he does not fit brood- 
ing over it in fullen Janguor, till he has hatched difcontent, 
which is the parent of mifery ; but his attention is diverted by 
other engagements, in which his wifhes meet with accomplifh< 
ment; fuccefs ftimulates him forward, and a new field of en- 
terprize perpetually unfolds and enlarges itfelf to his delighted 
view, in proportion to his progrefs. ; 
This comparifon, the reader will obferve, is formed upon the 
fuppofition that both parties a&t upon the principles of moral 
rectitude, and relate only to thofe moderate capacities who form 
the bulk of human fociety. In debating the queftion of happi- 
nefs, I cannot admit the vicious to the privilege of being 
** weighed in the balance ;” in whatever ftation they ftand, 
they muft be ** found wanting.” ‘There are alfo fome {uperior 
fpirits, whofe conceptions and eftimates of human life rife above 
the reach of common nature: thefe are pofleffed of mental pow- 
ers which are, to them, fruitful fources of pleafure, of which 
the world in general can form no adequate conception; and who, 
eftimating the purfuits of mankind by the ftandard of abftracted 
reafon, learn to defpife the objects which engrofs the attention 
of lefs elevated minds: but it may be admitted as a queftion, 
whether thefe, on the whole, enjoy more happinefs than thofe 
whofe talents are lefs acutely formed : the folly they difcover in 
the general occupations of men, their confequent difguit, and 
their fuperior fenfibility, muft tend greatly to counterbalance 

the advantages of wifdom and fcience. 
Yyy2 ’ From 
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Frem the preceding obfervations, and a variety of others, 
which, to a fpeculative mind, will naturally prefent themfelves, 
it may, J think, be fafely concluded, thofe of the middle ftation 
of life have it in their power to enjoy the greateft fhare of hap- 
pinefs ; for, with fuch, bufinefs and temperance may.be made to 
exclude indolence, languor, deje&ion, and difeafe ; chearfuls 
nefs and contentment may be their companions; peace may 
‘dwellin their habitations ; and the fweets of friendly intercourfe 
and focial innocence adorn their hours of relaxation. 

But when, added to all thefe advantages, we fee fuch looking 
round with hope, beyond the narrow circle of mortal exiftence; 
when, to the principles of natural juftice, they join the fubli- 
mer virtues, that tend to refine, to expand, to purify, the heart ; 
they are prepared to enjoy this world, and fitted for the change 
that awaits every atom of mortality ; this is indeed the comple~ 
tion of happinefs. Such a foul fees no end to its future delights 
ful profpects, having before it a ftorehoufe of joys, (if I, may fo 
exprefs myfelf, ) which there is no fear of its exhaufting, through 
the infinite duration of eternal ages. 

ZENO. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HE learned and ingenious Dr. Samuel Johnfon has obfere . 


ved, in one of his eflays, that, “* Though the fpeculatift 
may fee and thew the folly of terreftrial hopes, fears, and de- 
fires, yet every hour will give proof that he never felt it.” 

A little acquaintance with the world wil} evince the truth of this 
remark; a truth which opens a large field for our contemplation. 
Practice feldom keeps pace with theory: the latter may be much 
more eafily attained than the former. T heactionsof menveryrare- 
ly correfpond with thofe principles and maxims in which they 
profefs to believe, when fuch principles and maxims clafh with 
their interefts or paffions. In this cafe, although the voice is 
the voice of Jacob, the hands are thofe of Efau. The {pring 
of human actions lies in the will, which is generally more influ 
enced by fenfation than reflection. The artillery of human 
paffions often diforders and puts to flight the beit regulated forces 
of the underftanding and judgement. ‘The judgement may indeed 
affent to many propofitions, as true and reafonable, yet they 
feldom make impreffions {trong enough to regulate its falfe bias 
towards fenfuality, and direct its operation on the paffions fo as 
to produce proper aétion. - . a 

We.find many men who have inveftigated, with fuccefs, almoft 
every fubject within the reach of the human intelle&t; and whofe 
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minds, by conftant application to ftudy, are become the trea- 
fures of fcientific wifdom, are, notwithftanding, as inconfiftent 
in their conduQ, as great flaves to their paffions, and as deftitute 
of real virtue, as the illiterate unenlightened vulgar. 

I mean not to ranfack the fecret chambers of the tomb for ex« 
amples, or to expofe to frefh ignominy, by reciting names, 


.thofe who are now removed beyond the reach of our cenfure : 


the tafk would be unneceflary. Amongft many, of equal emi- 
nence for learning and abilities, in the prefent times, fome may 
be found who defcend as low, in the gulph of immorality, as 
any have done before them: and many others, lefs criminal, 
are yet deviating as widely, from the paths of rectitude and wif- 
dom, as thofe ** whofe fouls proud fcience never taught to ftray” 
in the fields of learning. , 

Their boafted fuperiority over others vanifhes, whenever their 
paffions call for intemperate gratification ; they are daily led, 
captive by their lufts ; and, while they have been unprofitably, 
bufy in forming rules for other men, they have negle@ed the 
eflential duty of a well-regulated practice. 

Thus fome men, whofe talents fhone with eminent luftre, and 
who might have have been rendered fubfervient to purpofes tru- 


_ _ ly noble, have too frequently demonftrated the inefficacy of their 


own acquirements, with regard to any proper influence on 
their own conduét, or that of the community. If we compare 
the conduct of many reputed wife, the learned fpeculatifts of the 
age, with that of the illiterate vulgar, we fhall find that their 
{kill, in analytic. fcience and philofophy, has not made them 
better men ;_ they have not filled up their various ftations, in 
focial and domeftic life, with greater care and propriety than 
thofe whom pride.has led them to look upon as an inferior rank 
of beings. 

This is a convincing proof that great abilities and extenfive 
learning, merely, are neither eflentially neceflary, or of them- 
felves fufficient, to conftitute men good fubjects or real Chrif- 
tians. Let it not, however, be thought that 1 contemn or defpife 
fine talents or the advantages of a liberal education, although 
it is not my lot to poflefs the one or to have been favoured with 
the other. No: far be it from meto degrade them: they are, 
doubtlefs, advantages highly to be prized, and cal! for our gra- 
titude to the great Giver of every good and perfect gift: but 
they conftitute not either the fummum bonum or fummum totum: 
fomething, {till more excellent, is wanting, to perfect the great 
end of our creation. Whofoever refts in thefe accomplifhments, 
without ftriving to realize the maxims of wifdom, in a conduct 
correfponding with the facred precepts of divine initruction, 

will, 
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will, in the end, be ‘* weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting.” 

It is not only neceffary to know, but to practife in proportion 
to our knowledge, in order to become really virtuous and ufe- 
ful members of human fociety : and, as every day brings its 
fhare of labour, fo every acceflion of knowledge enlarges the 
fphere of our duty. It may, indeed, be alledged, (and perhaps 
with fometruth,) that the works of many of the literati, whofe 
lives have exhibited a fad reverfe of the maxims they taught, 
may extend their influence much farther than the actions of 
their authors; that they will furvive through ages, and enligh= 
ten regions which could receive no hurtful impreffions from 
their imprudence or immorality. But, when it is confidered 
that the influence of bad example is far more prevalent than that 
of bare precept, the argument will lofe much of its force, 
The prevalence of their immorality is more widely diffufed than 
the advantages can be that refult from their moft refined maxims 
of moral wifdom. _Phylarchus may preach like an angel, and 
write with the perfpicuity and eloquence of a Tully; in this he 
may perhaps be admired by many, and prove beneficial to a 
_ few, of his auditors and readers: but if, the next day, he is 
feen drunk at a tavern, or /wears profanely in public, every 
{peftator fees the impropriety of, and feels himfelf hurt by, fuch 
difgraceful conduct. In this cafe, the learning and abilities of 
Phylarchus cannot repair the injury done by his actions. 

The hidden concatenation of caufes and effets is infinitely. 
diverfified, and lies beyond the reach of the moft penetrating. 
eye. One bad ation may extend its influence from wheel to 
wheel, till the whole macrocofm is difordered: it may give 
motion, fucceflively, to innumerable fecret fprings, which may 


not ceafe to operate for ages. In our eftimation.of mankind, 4 


we are too apt to be biafled by exterior fhew or exalted mental. 
accomplifhments. But, when it is confidered that fuch have 
greater opportunity, than others, of excelling in ufefulnefs and 
virtue ; that, in all their mifconduét, they a& againft ftronger 
convictions than thofe other men have received; the turpitude 
of their morals will receive an additional fhade, and that vene- 
ration will decreafe, with which we have been wont to view 
them. The bulk of mankind, although not formed for making 
nice diftin@tions or curious fpeculations, can generally furm a 
right judgement on matters of fact, and quickly difcover any 
impropriety of conduct that falls under the cognizance of the 
fenfes. When, therefore, they fee men, who pretend to the 
moft elevated and refined notions of virtue and vice; who can 
feparate their boundaries to a hair’s breadth ; make the niceft 
diftinGions and moft accurate definitions ; when, I fay, they 
beho 
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behold thefe very men led captive by their paffions, gratifying 
every fenfual appetite to its full extent, actuated by ambition, 
revenge, and cruelty, like the loweft of the vulgar, and, in 
their daily practice, giving the /e direé? to thofe precepts they 
teach in public, what a contemptible idea muft be excited of 
them and their fine pretences! Common-fenfe will naturally 
conclude, either that thefe precepts of religion and morality are 
afolemn farce, calculated merely to amufe and keep the people 
in awe, or that thofe, whofe pretences and practice thus widel 
difagree, are far more criminal than men of lefs enlightened 
underftandings. 

Thefe are confiderations which ought, in an efpecial manner, 
to have weight with all fuch as undertake to inftru€@ mankind, 
either in the ftation of authors or minifters, of every denomi« 
nation. To fuch they may be ufeful. The moft excellent 
maxims of moral and religious truth lofe their force when they 
flow through impure fountains. It will be reafonably expected 
that men, who affume the important office of inftructing others, 
fhould not deviate, either fo frequently or fo widely, from the 
rules and practice of virtue, as thofe who have not been favour- 
ed with fo large a portion of light and knowledge. It is not 
enough for fuch to be negatively, they ought to be really and 
actively, good, by becoming fteady examples in the practical 


" difcharge of every virtue, and to lead, as well as direct, others 


in the paths of righteoufnefs. If they are deficient in this im- 
portant duty, a duty, which, from their office and ftation, be- 
comes peculiarly obligatory on them, all their {pecious pretenfions 
are but folemn mookery, and will only increafe the weight of 
their condemnation at that period when every difguife will be 
ftripped off, and the heart difcriminated at the bar of him who 


" judgeth righteoufly.in the earth, and will render to every mana 


reward, not according to his pretences but his works, CATO. 





For the MON PHLY LEDGER. 
Of good Example. 


eee way to love our fellow-creatures is to wifh them all 
the good we think conducive to their happinefs, and to 
procure it for them if in our power. As nothing is more condu- 
cive to happinefs than virtue, the firft and moft important duty 
of fociety is, to difplay it in its full luftre, to thofe who furround 
us, in order to make them fall in love with it. Now, example 
is the moft proper means to produce this effet, and frequently it 
is the only one in our power. Every man cannot compofe books, 
preach fermons, or make laws; for every man has not the ne- 


ceflary 
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ceflary talents, leifure, or authority: befides, thefe are only 
lifelefs pictures which feldom touch the heart, ‘and exhibit only 
imperfect und mutilated reprefentations of virtue. The pen, 
and even the tongue itfelf, like the pencil, paint only the fur. 
faces of objects; and of this furface they reprefent no more than 
can be perceived at one view and in One attitude; they cannot 
animate the figure. 

Example is a living pi€ture, which reprefents virtue in aQion, 
and communicates the impreffion that moves it to the heart of 
every fpectator. Now, every one is capable of giving an exam- 
ple of virtue ; fince nothing more is requifite than to act uni- 
formly the part of an honeft man. 

Let us leave all curious and ufelefs fpeculation, and admire 
the divine wifdom, which, of all the means capable of contri+ 
‘buting to purity of morals, has invefted all men with that which 
is known to produce the moft certain effe&. Some, indeed, 
contribute more than others, but every one is capable of con» 
tributing in a'degree. 

There isa radiancy in all the ftars, but they have notall orbits of 
equal dimenfions. - It is the fame with refpeét to examples of 
virtue: cach, in thecircle he occupies, illuminates and vivifies 
whatever approaches him; but a virtuous prince fheds his 
falutary influence to a much greater diftance than a private 


citizen who lives in a ftate of obfcurity. Not that a virtuous , 


man, feated on a throne, is of himfelf amore luminous ftar 
than a private perfon, but only his rays are beamed from a 
more elevated ftation, and have a more extenfive fphere of 
action, P. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Apoftropne to Temperance. 


O Temperance! thou fupport and a:tendant of other virtues! 


thou preferver and reftorer of health, and protractor of 
life! thou maintainer of the dignity and liberty of rational 
beings, from the wretched inhuman flavery of fentuality, tafte, 
cuftom, and example! thou brightener of the underftanding and 
memory! thou fweetener of life and all its comforts! thou com- 
panion of reafon and guard of the paffions! thou bountiful 
rewarder of thy admirers and followers! how do thine excellen- 
ces extort the unwilling commendations of thine enemies, and 
with what rapturous pleafures can thy friends raife up a panes) 
ric in thy praife! -E- 
3 The letter on inoculation, p. 261, figned Benevolus, and 
that figned J. S. p. 522, were written by the fame hand. 
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POETRY. 


HUMANITY, a Porm. 


H me! how little knows the hu- 
man heart 
The pleafing taf of foft’ning others 
woe ! 
Stranger to joys that pity can impart, 
And tears {weet fympathy can teach to 
flow. 


¥f e’er I’ve mourn’d my humble lowly 
ftate 5 
“If eer I’ve bow'd my knee at Fortune’s 


ne; 
If eer a with efcap’d me, to be great ; 
The fervent pray’r, humanity, was 
thine, 


Perith that man who hears the piteous 
tale, 

_Unmov'd; to whom the heart-felt 
glow’s unknown ; 

On whom the widow’s plaints could ne’er 

* prevail, 

‘Nor make the injur’d wretch’s caufe 
his own. 


How little knows he the extatic joy, 
The thrilling blifs of chearing wan 
defpair ! 
How little known the pleafing warm em- 


ploy, 
That calls the grateful tribute of a tear. 


The folendid dome, the vaulted roof, to 
raife, : ° 
The glare of pride, the pomp of gran 
deur, thine ; 
To chear fad mis’ry when fhe, fuppliant, 


- . prays, 
And foothe th’oppreffed orphan’s woes, 
be mine, 


Be’t mine the modeft bluth of worth to 
* ~ fpare ; 
To change to {miles affiidtion’s rifing 


figh ; 
The kindly warmth of charity to fhare, 
Till joy thoot fparkling from the tear- 
‘ful eye. 


€an the loud laugh, the mirth-infpiring 
_ bowl, 
The dance, or choral fong, or jocund 


glee, 


Affeét the glowing fympathetie foul, 
“o the breaft, humanity, like 
thee? 


The pallid coward’s heart thou fcorn’ft to 
bear 5 
Thy feat’s the gen’rous bofom of the 
brave : 
The fame bold warmth, that bids the gale 
lant dare, 
Bids him the trembling proftrate vice 
tim fave, 


Not all the laurels on great Czfar’s brow, 
Not all the honours Rome to pay him 
ftrove, 
Could fuch a glotious deathlefs meed be- 
ftow, 
As the fait wreath that meek-ey’d 
mercy wove, 


Shall murd’rous conqueff point the path te 
fame? 
Shall: fcenes of ravage ftill employ the 
mufe ? 
And hall not tender mercy have her 
claim ? 
The palm to her hall ftill the fong ree 
fule ? 


Ah, not the prowefs of the hero’s fword, 

(When but to rapine and to wafle con- 
fin’d, 

The thouts of triumph can no name afe 


ford, 
No title, like The Father of Mankind, 


Young Ammon’s or the Swedith Charles's 
fame 
May win the wonder of th’unthinking 
croud 5 : 
But Reafon’s fober voice fhall ftill pro- 
claim, 
The paths of glory are not wet with 
ood 


To purge an impious, bold, offending 
race, ‘ ‘ 
The ftagnate poifon-breeding air to 
cleanfe, 
Th’ indignant Father bids his wrath take 
place; 
A conq’ror now, and now a whirle 
wind fends ; 


. 
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Relenting, 
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‘ Relenting, then, he bids the ftorms af- 
fuage, 
And lo, a Titus or a Brunfwic reigns ! 
Juftice and mercy blefs the happy age, 
And peace and plenty chear the {miling 


lains, 
‘ x. ¥.Z. 


Erirarn on a good poor Woman buried in 
Shorebam Church-yard, 


ROM care and pain, from fin and 
forrow freed, 

Here reft the athes of a faint indeed ; 

Whofe patient faith no {uff ring hour could 
move 5 

Whofe hope grew fironger, and more 
pure her love. 

True to her Lord, in ev’ry ftate refign’d, 

She bore his conftant, meek, and lowly 
mind ; 

Till, at his word, her fpirit foar’d away, 

To fee his face, through heav’n’s un- 
clouded day. 

Go, reader, go; her fhining fteps purfue, 
And let thy faith the fame obedience thew : 
Be heav’n thy choice ; all earthly dreams 

refign 5 
And let her life and latter end be thine. 
LIBERIA, 


NIGHT. 4 Porm. 
UNK is the radiant fun-; his beams 


no more 

Tllume the groves, the meads, and flowry 
lawns, 

Or paint the weftern clouds with tints that 
vie 

With Iris’ beauteous bow! the {welling 
man 

Hides him from view, afid siature foon 
will weep, 

In tears of pearly dew, the lofs of day. 

The gold-fring’d clouds grow dim, the 
crimfon fades 

That late bluth’d o’er the weftern hemi- 
{phere : ’ 

The fpires no longer on the eye reflect 

Their trembling luftre ! Now, the moun- 
tain-tops, 

With waving pines or oaks majeftic 
trown’d, 

Fade en ihe view, and, mixing with dun 
air, 

No longercharm. Wasn’d by approach- 
ing night, 

The plumy fongfters in the vocal grove 

— notes rcftrain, and, filent, 
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A ledgnspent in the branches. From the 
ea 

See swilight fpreads her pinions o’er the 
fields ; 

On dufky clouds fhe rides, and ushers in 

The folemn night! On ebon chariot borne, 

Behold, ‘1 fee the awful queen approach, 

Slow hov’ring o’er the earth, while in her 


rear 

Walk thades and darknefs. Nodding by 
her fide 

Sits Sleep, with wreaths of lulling pop. 
pies crown'd, 

And waves her leaden fceptre o’er the 
world, 

Oblivion creeps o’er all the works of men, 

And with Lethean opiates lulls to reft 

E’en Care’s affiduous fons, _Now Fancy 
roves, 

Convenes her court, and deals illufions 


found. 

Thick round the beds cf mortals hov’ring 
dreams 

(Her fportive train) deceptive fcenes pre« 
pare ; 

Like Satan at the ear of beauteous Eve 

They whifper falfelioods. — In the lover's 
ear 

Pouring falfe hopes, he in idea gains 

His much-lov’d fair, and in her fond eme 
brace 

Imagination taftes connubial blifs,. 

Th’ambitious ftatefman now of titles 
dreams — 

Of ribbands, coronets, and {miles of 
kings. 

The pcet ranges on the lofty top 

Of cloud-cap’d Pindus -= revels with the 
nine, 

Or on the banks of fam’d Caftalia’s {pring 

Sits quaffing nectar, Now the prelate 
grave 

On darling theme reflects — a richer fee, 

The {chool-boy cons his leffon o’er, ané 
fears 

His matter’s frown; or with his matee 
o’erlea 

The ruddy orchard’s mound. The fok 

_  diery fierce, 

Threatens the enemy, or with dauntlefg 
breaft ‘ 

Scales the ideal fortrefs —» mounts the 
breach 

And hurls about his unavailing arms 


In aét of fight. The lawyer, hefitating, : 


Gives his opinion ; opes his greedy hand 
For double fees, and hopes — a ferjeant’g 
cof. 
But, leaving thefe, to nobles themes the 
mule 
‘Attunes 
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Attunes her lyre — themes worthy of her 
fong. 

See, flow-emerging from yon eaftern 
cloud, 

Majeftic Cynthia rifes, to illume 

Night’s fable mantle: O’er th’etherial 
plains 

She {caters radiance mild, and reigns fub- 


lime 

In lambent glory ! See, her chryftal car, 

Slow-rolling e’er the pure ceralean plains, 

Difpenfes o’er the dufky face of earth 

A friendly light. On mountains, woods, 
and plains, 

And flow’r-embroides’d vales, and tufted 
groves, 

Where Philomela tunes her penfive lays, 

Or where its eye the clofing primrofe 
hides 

From vapours damp, her rays pervade the 
gloom. 

See, in her train, the golden planets rife, 

And funs, by diftance, leffen’d into ftars, 

Illume Night’s empire: In a glow appears 

Th’etherial concave: == There, eccen- 
trie, runs 

The varying comet, deem'd by fome the 
fe 


at 
Of fpirits doom’d to everlafting woe : — 


. Bot this conje&ture all. See, rifing round, 


More diftant planets, circling other funs, 
At diftance almoft infinite! All, in 
Their {pheres celeftial, praife their Source 
divine ! 
How glorious is the fcene! A God! a 
! 


Th'extended heav’ns proclaim! a God, 
who reigns 
O’er all fupreme! who rounded ia his 


palm 

“Yon globes immenfe, and lighted up their 
fires, 

Which burn through time with undimi- 
nith’d rays ! 

Well might fair Virtue’s animated 

friend* *Dr. Young. 

Leave this recorded in his deathlefe page, 

‘* An undevout aftronomer is mad,” 

Wight’s grand difplay of tyftems and of 
worlds, 

Which throng the realms of {pace and 
float at large 

In her expanfion, ftrikes the atheiit dumb 


And makes the f{ceptic tremble ! but bes © 
Id 


ho! 

The blefs’d reverfe when wifdom lights 
the eye 

To read thefe glorious pages ; this fair 
book 


Z2z2 
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Ts wrote on worlds unnumber'd through , 
all fpace, 

And thines with ceafelefs glory! Vijpen 
the mind ; 

Contemplates, awful, thefe majeftic {cenes, 

Abath’dambition hides her drooping head ; 

Self-love, and partial thoughts, and little 
views, 

Are fwallow’d up; the foul, dilated, feels 

A glowing rapture, and, through all her 
pow’rs, ; 

Is animated with extatic joy 3 

Her views expand, her thoughts afcend, 
fublime, 

To that eternal Source, whence all her 
joys, : 

In time and ia eternity, arife! 

Hark ! through the folemn filence of the 


night 

The bird of Athens {creams ; her plain- 
tive cries 

From yon old tow’r reverberate; the air 

Throughout feels the concuffion, and vie 
brates 

Upon mine ear. A ft'll more folemn found 

Claims my attention: From yoa glitt’riag 
fane 

The tongue of Time proclaime his cone 
Rant lapfe 

And givesthe hour aname. With fteal- 
ing foot 

Time follows mortals ; 
{wift, 

Stops the career of youth, and clogs the 
wherls 

Of trembling age, and to one common 


overtakes the 


doom 
Brings kings and peafants, conquerors and 
flaves, 
EUSEBIUS, 


Epitaph on a Monument, in the Cathedral at 
Briftol, to the memory of a Gentlewoman, 
evbo died at the Hot-Wells there, aged 
twenty-eight, 


AKE, ho'y earth, all that my foul 
holds dear! 
Take that bef gift which Heav’n fo 
lately gave ! 
To Briftol’s fount 1 bore, with trembling 
care, . 
Her faded form: She bow’'d to tafte 
the wave, 
And died! — Does youth, does beauty, 
sead the line ? 
Does fympathetic fear their breafts ae 


Jaxm ? 
Speak, 











- . ee 


Speak, dead Maria, breathe a ftrain di- 
vine 5 
E’en from the grave thou fhdit have 
* -pow'r to charm. 
Bid them bc chafte, be innocent, like thee ; 
Bid them in duty’s {phere as meekly 
move 5 ? 
And, if fo fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendthip, and as fond in 
love. 
Tell them, though "tis an awful thing to 
die, 
("Twas evento thee,) yet, the dread 
path once trod, 
Heav'n lifts fs everiafting portals high, 
And bids the pyre in heart bebold their 
God! = 


An Ove to Morning, 
\ 


S, rifing o’er the upJand green, 
Majeftic, awful, and ferene, 
The flaming orb of day, 
Diffufive, fpreads around his light, 
‘Which fcatters wide the fhades of night 
And makes creation gay : 


Wak’d by the twitt’ring fwallow’s note, 

Juft as his beams, enliv’ning, float 
Around my bed, — I rife ; 

Fond to enjoy the dawning gleam, 

-And raife my thoughts to the Supreme, 
Who reigns o’er earth and fkies, 


Whofe goodnefs, ftamp’d, divinely fair, 
On al] his works, — onocean, air, 
’ And every part of fpace, 
My mind with con{cious joy furveys, 
Perfecting by ten thoufand ways 

His purpofes of grace. ~ 


As o’er the verdant hills I range, 

To mark the feafons as they change, 
And hail the vernal year ; 

When weods, and lawas,and fields of grain, 

And gardens, fcatter’d o’er the plain, 
Their gayeft livery wear : 


Where flow’rs and fhrubs, of ev’ry hue, 
Befpangled o’er with drops of dew, 
Sweet Maia’s lap adorn ; 
‘Whofe lovely tints and various blooms 
Supply mild Zephyr with perfumes 
Ana fragrant make the morne 


While birds, of vary’d plumes and fong, 
In love and joy the hours prolong, 

And fwell the voice of praife, 
In concert with the lark’s thrill notes, 
Which threugh the fields of ether floatsy 
_ In modulated lays ; 
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Delighted with th’enchanting found, 

The hills rejoice, the vales refound, 
While gentle Echo tries 

The grateful accents to recall, 

And yon rough murm’ ring waterfal} 
A pleafing bafs fupplies. 


By inftin& taught, at Morn and Eve, 
Thefe fongfters of the grove relieve 
The bind’s laborious care, 
And yield the philofophic mind, 
By innocence ana peace refin’d, 
A joy beyond compares 


Pleas’d to behold, both far and near, 
The golden age again appear, 
While flocks in every vale ' 
Crep the {weet food among the trees, 
*Gainft which the fhepherd Jeans at cafe, 
And chauats his am’rous tale. 


Whilft, round, the m'Jky mothers graze, 
And in rude accents often raife 
Their voices to the fkies ; 
Whofe gracious and indulgent care 
To all its creatures grants a share 
OF bleffing and {upplies : 


Upbraiding all our thoughtlefs race, 
ho their fuperior powers debafe 
By floth and luxury, 

And ne’er indulge the grateful theme 


-Of pray’r and praife, the blifs fupreme 


Of humble piety. 


Whofe facred tranfports, ever new 

To thofe who natuxe’s paths purfue 
With philofophic aim, 

I'll oft indulge in folitude, 

And raife to the firft Fair and Good 
Devotion’s hallow’d flame. 


Whofe wifdom guides, whofe pow’r ups 
holds 
All that on earth mine eye beholds, 
By one confiftent plan ; 
In which the various parts combine 
Still to perfeét his great defign, 
The Happinefs of Man ! 
: Ss. Wi 
Witney, May, 37740 


Erratum. In the note of page 5205 
for Fobu Seft read Fobm Scot, 
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N. the rft of January, 1775, will be publifhed, «and continued monthly, 

FLORA LONDINENSIS, or Plates and wig ne of fuch Plants as grow 
wild in the Environs of Londen. With their Latinand Englifo Names, Natural Hy 
Medicinal Qualities, and otber Ufes, fo far as they are sat prefent afcertained, By 
WILLIAM CURTIS, Demonftrator of Bctany to the Company of Apotbecarices, 


Blows not a flow’ ret in the enamell'd vale, 
Shines not a pebble where the riv' let firays, 
Sports not an infe& on the fpicy gale, 
” But claims our wonder, andexcites our praife! Scort’s ErsG, 


. CONDITIONS. 

For the convenience of the Subfcribers, it is propoféd to publith this-work in-Name 
bers ; each number to contain eight plates, elegantly engraved, with defcriptions, 

The Plants will all be drawn of their natural. fize, on which account it will ne« 
ceffarly be in large Folio. 

To continue until the whole of the Plants, growing wild within ten miles of Lon- 
don, are figured and defcribed: 

To prevent confufion, as wellas to faeilitate the arrangement of the Plants accord« 
ing to any particular fyftem, only.ene Plant will be engraved on a plate. 

The price of each Number; 28. 6d. plain, 5s, coloured. 

A Specimen of the Work may be feen, and Propofals had, at the Auror’s, 
Nomber 51, in Gracechurch-ftieet , where the encouragers of the work are requefted 
to fend their names and places‘of abode, in order that they may be regularly fupplied 
with it when publithed, It may likewife be had of Benjamin Wutre, Bookéeller, 
in Fleet-ftreet. 

To the PUBLIC, 

IF we confizer the numerous pleafant villas and delightful rural retreats of the no~ 

bility, gentry, and opulent tradefmen, within the circle of ten miles from, this me- 


* tropolis, the abodes of Study and Contemplation, there needs no apology for introdu- 


cing a work of this kind, which will be confined to the Wild Plants the liberal hand 
of Nature has fpontaneoufly fcattered in our neighbourhood. 

It is univerfally agreed, that there is no fcience which yields more pleafing emafe- 
ment, gives more rational entertainment, or conduces more to the happinefs and ad- 
vantage of mankind, than a knowledge of the vegetable Creaticn : And we find king 
Solomon, who was peculiarly diftinguifhed for the excellence of his underftanding, the 
magnificence of his palaces, the fplendor of his court, the beauty and variety of his 
gerdens, was perfeétly fkilled in this fcience, and fpake of plants, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyflop which fpringeth out of the wall, Toenumerate all the advane 
tages, which might accrue to the public from a work of this kind, would far exceed 
the limits of thefe Propofals. ; 

The fludent in Botany, for whom it is.more particularly defigned, from carefully 
obferving the plants and flowers, as diffi€ted and delineated, and comparing them 
with the defcriptions, will not only acquire an idea of the Linncean Syftem, but likewife 
become acquainted with the greateft pert of the Plants growing wild in Great-Britains 
and as, next to objects themfelves, nothing ftrikes us fo forcibly, or fatisfies us with 
fuch certainty, as their true and accurate reprefentations, fo the ideas of the plants, 
acquised by thefe means, will be fo imprefled on the mind as not eafily to be erafed. — 

The Botanift, ata diftance from London, will no doubt be pleafed to hayé an oppore 
tunity of feeing what Plants grow wild in theenvirons of a.city, emphatically termed, 
by a foreign botanift of confiderable eminence, Pundium vite in witello.orbis, 

The Medical Student, who ought at leaft to make Botany fo far his ftady as. to 
know what plants are poifonous and what are made ufe of in medicine, will, fromthe 
propofed Work, {fo faras relates to-our indigenous plants,) acquire a confidcrable des 
gree of this neceflary knowledge, as, in the.defcription, the qualities of fuch will be 
particularly mentioned. 

The ingenious of both {+xes, who, from motives of profit and amufement, occae 
fionally employ themfelves in painting flowers, wil) here find abundant variey to exe 
Crcife their ingenuity and pencils, s 
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Teconclude, The Author's principal aim, by this work, is to render the acquires 
ment of botanic Knowledge eafy and pleafant 3 for this purpofe he has taken much pains 
and been at confiderable expence in having all the Plants drawn from nature, and en- 
@raved by an ingenious artift, under his own infpeétion, being defirous of making it 
asextenfively ufeful as poffible, He has endeavoured to unite cheapnefs with accuracy 
and elegance: how fa: he has fucceeded, he willingly fubmits to the judgement ofa 
genereus and difceraing Public, whofe encouragement he withes not to experience but 
by meriting their approbation, 





A MetTzornotrocica, DIARY of the WeEaTHER, 
For April, 1774, + 
Therm. Weather. 
-| lo. | hi. 


#1454149 Fair and funfhine. 
0453148 |Fair. 






£14721514|Frequent fhowers. 
5 44: 361 “a fhowers. 
45 |462\Fair and funthine, 
46 Ist {Brilliant day. 
Cloudy. 


48 I5¢ [Fair and brilliant. 
147 149 |Heavy thowers. 
£0]49 |52 [Slight thowers, 
5° 154 [Cloudy. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, f 
From May 16, to May 21, 1774. 


By the Standard Wincuester Buthel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
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Oxford, 
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Effex, 

Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, 
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Monmouth, 
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For the ' ‘MONTHLY LEDGER. 


4 sete froma Tutar i to ‘tw. of bik Pupil foo aftr ihe 
. ‘daving | School. be 


deities 
gx, HAT docility, and goodnefs of bgt jue which 
Sm _ have'marked the dawn of your characters, induce 
#8) me to hope the fhort addrefs, I am about to make 
 F -to yous wil} be received with attention. + 

I. have.now refigned.a truft which, the chaice ‘of 
2%® your worthy, parents had gepofed.in me}, a tru 
witith: 1 cannot but efteem honourable, in proportion ta its: im; 
portance gothem, Buts though the relations of tutor and pur 
pily which lately» fubifted: between you and me, are: NO} 
difiplved;’ that’ more; friendly relation, in. which it was my 
principal delight to confider-you, is not, cannot.be, on my 
part, either diflolved or diminifhed, 

You are now removed from one fituation, which . may, be 
contidered as the firft very important one to'your(elves, into 
another, which, mutt nece eflarily be more-fo, as it hath advance 
you-a ftep: farther into the cares and folicitudes of human life; 
a fitaation imwhich your unbiafled minds will probably receive 
fome.itiprefions which may influence your, riper years, and 

| Menoks fio AA perhaps 
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554 Letter from a Tutor to bis Pupils. 


perhaps be “retained even to old age, if that be the meafure 
of your days. mh 9 fh. a cage 

Human nature, in every fituation:and period of its exiftence, 
is liable to error. ‘To guard dgainft itin ourfelves is our-duty; 
and to endeavour to point out to others the path which leads to 
truth, tohonour, and to happinefs, is the greateft proof of fin- 
cere friendfhip, and one of the-moft fure bonds of civil fociety. 
I fhall therefore make no apology for any part of this letter that 
may come under the denomination of advice. 

t me, in the firft place, caution you againft an error which 
is ngt the lefs blameable, "becanfe very common, among young 
men, when they firft enter on their apprenticefhip ; and that is; 
fpoiling their hand-writing by careleffnefs and hurry. I would 
advife you to accuftom yourfelves, on moft occafions, to write 
as well as poffible. Negligence, in young penmen, is bat lit- 
tle conducive to expedition ; anda fhort trial will convince you, 
that to execute your writing-bufinefs in afair and graceful man- 
ner, is nearly as eafy as todo it ina rough and flovenly one. 
Amongft the accomplifhments of the complete tradefman, the 
mafterly ufe of the pen is far from being the leaft; neither is 
this attainment peculiarly fuited tothe mercantile life: A fen- 
fible writer has fomewhere very pertinently obferved, that, 
** To write a good hand is arfne accomplifhment, and is as 
neceflary to the gentleman as the man of bufinefs; “for, as a 
graeefal manner of f{peaking. gives a luftre to good fenfe, foa 
fad hand, like a ftammering tongue, very often obfcures it.” 
A diligent and fcrupulous attention to regularity, ' in the feveral 
duties ‘of your ftations, ‘is*a point in the nekt place tovbe at- 
tended to. This’ alfo, when rendered habitual, will conduce 

reatly to your own eafe, as well as to your own fatisfaction and 
Prare benefit. In-thefe matters you mut expect to find the 
greateft part of your time neceffarily employed. But there are 
very few ftations in life which require an unremitting attention 
to their'immediate concerns; and, ‘in general, you will find lei- 
{ure for other employments and amufements,.in proportion as 
thofe have been attended to with alacrity‘and‘care. The next 
ednfideration which claims your attention is, ' how to employ 
your leifure hours in the moft rational, and,’ which will ever 
be the confequence, in the moft beneficial, manner. Obferva- 
tion hath convinced me that you poffefs a tafte for literary en- 
quiry; and I am fo far from wifhing you to reprefs it, that, on 
the contrary, the hopes | have fondly conceived, of your ad- 
vancement to the character of ufeful members of fociety, derive 


much of their ftrength from thence: but, in the profecution of # 


this enquiry, much caution and care are neceflary. Your Jots 
are caft in an age wherein the fciences have been brought to 
great 
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reat perfection; an age fruitful of genius and abounding in 
li{covery: but it is too obvious that-few of the.works now 
publifhed, in comparifon of the multifarious produétions of the 
prefs, are worthy the notice of the ferious enquirer into ufeful 
fcience. Wifdom can boaft her meridian luminaries, but una- 
vailably deplores the giant-ftrides of folly and licentioufnefs. 
One confideration, however, is greatly in your favour ; — you 
have the power of choice. Itis your part to ufe your privilege 
with prudence. I fhall not attempt to draw the precife line im 
which you fhould dire& your ftudies, much lefs to give youa 
catalogue of authors in which, alone, you are to expect to find 
wifdom. ; 
The ftudy of the claffics has coft you fome labour, which it 
would be prudent in you not to fuffer to be in vain, by neglect- 
ing to perufe them. I would therefore advife, that a {mall por- 
tion of your leifure time be allotted for the purpofe of keeping 
them frefh in your remembrance ; for, if you propofe no moral 
advantage from dwelling on the fubjects of which they generally 
treat, you will at leaft find them ufeful in regulating and im- 
proving your ftile, which is a confideration of no fmall impor- 
tance. But, the better to attain this end, it will be proper to 
read, along with them, fome of the moft approved tranflations 
into your mother-tongue ; which thefe are I need not particu- 
larly mention: the public plaudit has already announced, among 
many others, the refpectable names of an Orrery, a Me)moth, 
a Rowe, a Dryden, a Pope, a Francis, a Middleton, 2 War- 
ton, a Pitt, a Langhorne, &c. Nearly connected with almoft 
every fubject that has engaged the'attention of our forefathers, 
but more particularly with hiftory, is chronology: the importance 
.of it hath induced men of the firft rank, for literary abilities, 
te compofe tables. ‘The learned Dufrefnoy hath prefented the 
world with a work of this kind, which, on account of its al- 
lowed accuracy, when placed in comparifon with many others, 
may be worthy your particular regard. I fay when placed in 
comparifon, becaufe no fubje& has given, rife to a greater variety 
of opinions, among thofe who have profefledly treated on it; 
and confequently no fubject is involved in greater uncertainty 
than ancient chronology. Some tearned men have numbered 
no lefs than 132 different opinions concerning the year of the 
world in which Jefus Chrift appeared on theearth: Vallemont 
names 64 of them, and all writers of note; and fo greatly dif 
ferent have been their calculations, concerning this event, that 
fome have fuppoted 7000 yeans to have preceded it, while others 
have fet down only 3700! 
Hiftory opens to your view a fpacious and inftruétive field of 
@nquiry and obfervation. A field, indeed, fo very extenfive, and 
4A2 abounding 
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‘abounding with fuch a multitude of adventures, that you muft 
net enter it with an expectation of being able to read a thou- 
fandth part of what has been written in ancient and modern 
times. The great Dufrefnoy, abovementioned, in his ingenious 
‘preliminary difcourfeto his chronological tables, has the following 
paflage. “* On examining the largeft libraries, I have found 
that they contain no lefs than to the amount of 3c000 volumes, 
in folio, of univerfal and particular hiftory!” -I need not fay 

“more in fupport‘of my opinion. At your entrance on this ftu- 
“dy, a well-written compendium of univerfal hiftory may be 
read with advantage, as it will give you a kind of perfpective 
‘view of that Suit which you are afterwards to tread, and ex- 
amine with more minute attention ; “and enable you to judge, 
with greater fatisfaction, of the connexion and dependence 
of its feveral parts. Such a help you will not fail to find inthe 

‘performance of the learned Bofluet, which is well tranflated into 
‘our language, in two pocket volumes. Compendiums of hiftory, 
on a fomewhat larger fcale, are, indeed, the only works from 

whence you muft expect to derive your knowledge of many of 
thofe ancient nations, whofe hiftories have come down to us. 

‘Among the moderns, the French nation *has produced feveral 
hiftorians in this walk, whofe names will be tranfmitted to 
pofterity with applaufe. Not to derogate from the worth f 
any other man, Rollin is certainly entitled to a diftinguifhed 
place in the temple of fame. - His ancient hiftory of the Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians, Affyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Perfians, 
Macedonians, and Grecians, is a work that would alotie: have 


raifed toeminence a name which is: alfo famous for a‘hiftory of - 


Roman affairs, equally perfect in its kind. Du-pin hath figna- 
lized himfelf by a valuable ecclefiaftical hiftory, from the Chrif- 
tian zra: thefe fhould not éfcape you. But, of ail hiftories, 
it is more efpecially requifite that you acquaint yourfelves with 
that of your own country. Hiftories of England abound ; but 
‘it is difficult to name one which ftands univerfally recommenid- 
ed for the feveral graces of hiftorical compofition. Suffice'it, 
however, to fay, that, among thofe who have written from #he 
invafion of Julius Cafar, Hume holds, and perhaps defervedly, 
a principal place in the public efteem. Certain it is, at leaft, 
that, for precifion and a majeftic elegance of di&tion, he is-de- 
ferving of the higheft praife. The performances of a Lyttelton 
and a Macaulay, among the detached portions of Englith hif- 
‘tory, demand alfo the moft honourable mention.’ Dr. Robert- 


. fon’s hiftory of Scotland and Dr. Leland’s of Ireland; are fuch 


models of perfection as will charm you in almoft every page. 
Having thus briefly‘touched on one fpecies of hiftory, 1 frail 
‘proceed*tq mention another, which may commendably engage 
no 
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no {mall fhare of the leifure of your youth ; I.mean xatural.hi/> 
toryy-or the hiftory of the animal, vegetable, and; mineral, 
kingdoms: a ftudy which recommends itfelf by the variety.and 
beauty of its objects, and furnifhes a fpecies of amufement highly 
fuited to the inquifitive difpofition, of the human mind. Such 
is the goodnefs of the Author of natures that he has given.usno 
propenfity without having furnithed objeéts on which. we may 
exercife that propenfity with delight. sige 
. Your ftudies, of this fort, will be greatly facilitated by. the 
Jabours of many eminent. naturalifts, (as well your own coun- 
trymen as foreigners,) whofe lives were principally employed 
in colleéting, defcribing, and claffing, whatever could be found 
among the productions of nature, either at home jor abroad. 
Diligent obfervation and careful experiment ,muft be united.by 
him who would make a fatisfaCtory progrefs in the feveral bran- 
ches of natural knowledge; but, for your encouragement, Jet 
me tell you, that every ftep you fhall: take will produce its own 
reward, by enlarging your ideas of that power and wifdom which 
are.difplayed in all the works of the omnipotent and omnifcient 
FirftCaufe. The ftudy, even of the moft minute parts of th¢ 
works of nature, you will find to bea never-failing fource of 
admiration. And | account it not.the leaft. honourable, of-thofe 
many accomplifhments which diftinguifhed king Solomon, that 
he underftood al] plants, ** from the-cedar of mount Lebanon 
to the hyflop upon the wail.” Natural hiftory is alfo an excel 
Jent introduction to the more fublime ftudies, which have not. 
only exalted the names of a Bacon,.a Gaflendus, a Newton,.a 
Defcartes,.a Leibnitz, and a Boyle, but which have alfo 
rendered illuftrious. many of their fucceffors in thofe grand de~ 
partments of philofophy: nor is their fame to be ranked with 
that ** whiftling of a name” which is of no value. . Natural 
philofophy and the mathematics have been cultivated by fome of 
the wifeft.and moft dignified among the fons of men; but what 
other fubjects are fo fitly adapted, in themfelves, to infpire wily 
dom and to confer dignity! The fpeculative powers of the hu- 
man mind are a part of the creation of infinite Wifdom, which 
never created without.defign: and whoever fhall fay, that a 
{peculative rational being has delighted to inveftigate the works 
of that God who made him fpeculative and rational, fhal) heftow 
upon him a moft honourable. teftimony. Nature is the: awfup 
volume in which ail the properties, relations, and dependences, 
which concern us, ‘are infcribed by the finger of Deity ;.. and, 
confequently, nature is the eternal groundwork of all-morality. 
He, who attempts to .read ‘with attention, muft admire, and 
yovonly admire, but adore. - 2 
ut 
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But thefe are ftudies which, though ever new and delightful, 
are of too fevere a nature to be always purfued without danger 
of impairing the faculties employed about them : it is therefore 
neceflary that thofe faculties fhould be frequently refrefhed by a 
diverfion to other obje&ls: and, to anfwer this end, as well as 
to accomplifh ends of equal importance, I fhall recommend 
feveral other forts of reading, not to be omitted in a letter of 
this fort. I fhall firft mention (becaufe the moft nearly allied 
to, and illuftrative of, philofophical and mathematical refearches) 
the moft authentic journals of voyagers and ‘travellers into foreign 
parts. Inthe next place, the frequent perufal of a book with 
which you are fuppofed to be intimately acquainted, and to have 
regarded as highly interefting to the Chriftian world; I 
mean the Holy Scriptures :_ that volume which, of all others, 
contains the moft fublime affemblage of moral and religious 


‘ truths ; wherein you will find vice defcribed in its proper defor- 


ity and virtue painted in its genuine graces; the one 
leading to immediate.or ultimate mifery, the other always ree 
warded, either in time or in eternity: there you will find the 
moft rational and amiable doftrines, the moft elevated fenti- 
ments, the moft pathetic eloquence, all confpiring to enforcea 
life of reverence to the fupreme Being, and promiling the cons 
fequent rewards of a peaceful and happy death. 

Thirdly, let me recommend fome of thofe celebrated moral 
compofitions, which have been written in our language within 
the laft century, and which, I am inclined to think, may difpute 
the palm of excellence, both in ftile and fentiment, with ‘the 
productions of almoft any age or nation. The public approbas 


tion hath been already very amply beftowed on many modern 


writers of this clafs, and confequently it is the lefs neceffary that 
I fhould particularize them here. ‘There are, however, fome 
few whofe works I muft more warmly recommend to your no- 
tice, as models for imitation.. The name which firft occurs 
has been highly celebrated, and can receive no additional ence- 
miym. 





With graceful flep, fee Addifon advance, 
The fweeteft child of Attic elegance. 
Triumpn oF Ists. 


He is not, however, to be admired only for his exceeding pu- 
‘tity and elegance of expreffion; his writings are equally valuable 
on account of thofe fine fentiments with which they abound. 
His ftile is allowed to have eclipfed that of all his countrymen 
who wrote before him; and perhaps it may adinit of a doubt 
whether any of his cotemporaries or fucceflors have furpafled 

him. 
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him. His morals are worthy of his genius and of your admi-« 
ration. 

_> Dr. James Fofter, a_name fomewhat, lefs famous, though 
more modern, is awriter whofe works do credit’to human na- 
ture and to this country. He wasa man (according to authentic 
teftimony) of the greateft purity of manners, benevolence of 
difpofition, and affiduity in his minifteyial funtion. The fa- 
mous Englifh Homer, though not very remarkable for his at- 
tachment to religious merit, has fomewhere paid an agreeable 
compliment to this worthy man. 


Let modeft Fofter, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 


_ Ifhe fpoke with.an energy and grace fuperior to moft others, 
he has alfo written; on the moft interefting fubje@s, with an 
equal force and beauty. of ftile: and perhaps we fhall be at a lofs 
to find two quarto volumes, in our language, with which his 
fele& difcourfes ‘will not bear a comparifon. 

The eflays of Johnfon and Hawkefworth, the works of Seed, 
and many others, will give you great fatisfaction. 

I fhall, in the laft_place, as another fource of relaxation and 
pleafing amufement, recommend a fpecies of reading very an- 
cient, and ever in high efteem ; viz. poetry. But here I muft 
obferve to you, that. 1am very far from recommending, indif- 
criminately, the productions of every age or of every poets; 
for, though I fuppofe poetry to date its origin from that 
divine primeval harmony of foul, which is faid to have 
prevailed when ‘* the morning ftars fang together, and the 
fons of God did fhout aloud for joy,” yet nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that the wanton imaginations of men, under-the 
cloud of pagan fuperftition, have perverted it tothe moft idola- 
trous eurpales: Nor have fome modern poets, fince-the breaking 
forth of that gofpel-light which has fo much difperfed the clouds . 
of pagan darknefs, been clear of an error, almoft equally grofs 
and irreverend. If they have not deified thofe monfters:of cru- , 
elty who, to gratify their ambition, have fpread horror and de- 
folation from province to province, and from kingdom to kings 
dom, they have extolled, in wanton verfe, almoft every {pecies 
of debauchery which can degrade the dignity of a reafonable 
nature, even below the level of the beafts which perifh. 

Thus have fome, in almoft every age, perverted that melo~ 
dious and fublime faculty of the foul, which was originally 
intended to celebrate the divine perfections, and have rendered 
it fubfervient to the praife of human depravity. But this is no 
objection againft the art of poetry itfelf, when,confined within 
its proper Jimits.: and, to the honour of the Englifh nation be it 

{poken, 
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ff oken, we have many ingenious poets, whofe compofitions are 
ighly worthy your ‘perufal, both with refped to piety of fend . 


timent and poetical beauty. Such are moft of the works'‘6f 
Young, ‘ Thomfon, * Ogilvie, Metrick” Smart, ‘Langhorhe, 
Goldimith, &<. Tt_muft, ‘however, be acknowledged, thar; 


a 


‘even among’ thefé, °faiht allufions will fometimes be found ‘tg 
pagan mythology ;. that infamous group of abfurdity which; 
for the honour of Chriftendom, I with were buried in everlalts 
ing oblivion. ‘T fhall, therefore, concludé'this addrefs with an 
aA atioli: whieh I hope will be regarded by you in proportion 
to its weight. In all your reféarches, fiiffer riot-yourfelves te 
forget, for a moment, this oné auguft..immutable truth, 
Tuere 1s BUT. one Gop. He is.a being. whom no eye hath 
feen; or ;can {ce;. but. whofe own all-difcerning eye is in every 
place» difcriminating between the pure’ and the impure, and 
who will ultimatel ) 


ely jiidge the fecrets, of all’ men, according ‘to 


the rectitude of his fated unchangeable attribute. 
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‘ Yothe PUBLIC. 

¥- Have lately received the following letter from a diftant part of 
f, the nation: ,the writer of it, as my readers will perceive, 
geems to be a public minifter; but of what community is as 
much unknown to me as his perfon and character: of the latter, 
however, the letter itfelf exhibits: no unfavourable Specimen, 
Some parts of it principally relate to myfelf ; but, on account 
of the difficulty which would attend an abridgement, I chufe'to 
Live itintire,.not doubting but it will be as acceptable to the 


public.as it was'to |. The EDITOR, 
Zions vl > Hoat er o SF i 
. To the Ep1t0R of th MONTHLY LEDGER.” 


DEING on avifit, afew days ago, to an old acquaintance, 
L accidentally faw, at his houfe, a number ‘of your publit 
cation ; and, though I had, for fome years, Joft my refith for 
monthly compilements, (Reviews excepted,) the noveltyof its 
title and the knowledge I had of my friend’s tafte for liteature 
induced me to examine it. I was’ fo much pleafed with ‘feveral 
articles in that number, that I refolved to devote a féw hoiirs to 
looking over the others : and I muft own I’ was’ Plad ‘to'find 
your plan correfponding with my own ideas of the been 4 
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which works of this kind fhould have, viz. the rational moral 
inftruction, rather than the bare amufement, of the public: the 
general ftrain of thofe pieces, which appeared to be written by 
yourfelf, excited a hope that you had undertaken the work with 
an honeft intention of anfwering that end. On which account, 
I find the greater freedom to write you this letter; which you are 
at liberty either to publith or not, as you think proper. You have 
embarked, fir, in a province wherein you may not only prevent 
much mifchief, by diverting the attention of young readers 
from immoral publications, but in which, by intermixing the 
unchangeable doéttines of morality with effays of a {cientifical 
nature, you may do much good. 

In the future profecution of your undertaking, I wifh you to 
confider yourfelf as accountable, in fome fort, to fociety, for 
the evil effets which your infertion of any thing immoral or 
foolifhly trifling may have on any of its members; but more 
efpecially as one who mutt give an account of yourfelf to Gon. 

I have known much of the viciffitudes of human life; and, 
refpeCting its merely animal enjoyments and its fuperficial 
friendfhips, I have often faid, in my heart, in the words of the 
wife man, ‘** They are altogether vanity.” I am now arrived 
at a period of life when the confcioufnefs of an upright inten- 
tion, in the difcharge of a public minifterial character, towards 
the children of God Almighty’s family, is a fource of comfort 
to my foul, and an unfpeakable alleviation of bodily pains and 
infirmities. This I mention, not from a motive of oftentation, 
but to fuggeft to you what will infallibly be the reward of your 
literary labours, if you proceed with the integrity of a good ci- 
tizen, and which will ftand you in ftead whenever you are called 
upon to leave this checquered fcene. 

I have not given myfelf the trouble of an enquiry concerning 
hey religious perfuafion. On that fcore, I am fufficiently fatif- 

ed with not having found any thing in your work which fa- 
voured of the four fectary or rigid churchman. If you are of 
that one religion which confifts, effentially, in the love and cha- 
rity of an open bofom, your name, among the different names, 
is nothing to me; mine will be the lefs to you; and you are 
the more fit for your office. ‘There is nothing, in all the circle 
of human affairs, which indicates, in any man, a lefs know- 
ledge of genuine religion, than a cenforious rancorous difpofi- 
tion towards fuch as profefs to worfhip God after a different 
external manner to himfelf, 

The idea I entertain of the Lord of heaven and earth, and 
with which I expect foon to lay down my aged head, is ftridtly 
conformable to that fublime paflage of St. Peter, That he is no 
refpecter of perfons; but that, in every. nation, kindred, 
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tongue, and people, thofe, who fear him and work righteouf- 
nefs, are accepted of him. I rejoice that I have lived in an age 
which, compared with many former ones, has been nobly 
marked by that benevolence which is the genuine badge of 
Chriftianity: and every gleam of hope, that Chriftendom is 
emerging, {till more, from the dank and darkfome caverns of 
bigotry, into peaceful fociety, on the open fields of paradife, is, 
to me, a cordial of a moft excellent quality. 

After thefe fentiments, you will not be furprized if I advife 
you to reject all moral effays, from your correfpondents, which 
are not evidently written on the capacious ground of Chriftian 
charity. ; 

I alfo advife you not to fuffer your mifcellany to become ‘a 
vehicle for theological controverfy : you might foon tire many 
of your readers with amufement of that fort, without rendering 
the difputants themfelves any fervice. For it rarely happens 
that, in fuch contefts, they end any nearer an agreement than 
they began, but frequently in a worfe difpofition towards each 
other. It is not in theology as in natural philofophy, wherg 
queftions are frequently determinable by fenfible experiment, 
and generally receive light in proportion to the ftrictnefs of 
inveftigation. 

I with you, fir, long life and happinefs, with all deferved 
fuccefs in the fale of your work, and am 


Your unkuown fubfcriber, 
Devonthire, May 28, 1774. BENEVOLUS., 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
4 Dream. 


Fell afleep, the other night, after meditating in my bed 

on our general diffatisfaction at the fortune that is allotted 
us, and had an extraordinary and entertaining dream, the im- 
preffion of which, I flatter myfelf, your readers will be glad to 
fhare, while it is new upon my memory. 

I was placed, I knew not how, upon the top of a green hill, 
which was very flowery and fragrant: the world, methought, 
Jay under it, in a vaft defcent of cloudinefs: a thoufand roads 
led up to it, but with fuch intricate and mazy windings that 
A eye was unable to trace any of them diftinGly ; yet they 
all opened, at laft, upon the fummit of the hill, and poured out 
a mixed multitude of both fexes, and of all ages and condi- 


tions ; who, as foon as they reached the flat, haftened forward 


towards its center. 
1 was 
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_c-I- was wonderfully pleafed to difcover Patty Amble in the 


‘croud, and, giving her my hand, I led her on with great com- 
ofure. She informed me that the place we were upon was the 
Mount of Fortune, and that fhe was going to a fair, which is 
held on it, and called Mend-all Market. Her bufinefs, the 
faid, was to change her condition for a better; and fhe doubted 
not but I might do the fame, if I pleafed, fince I had found 
my way up the hill: for all people, who came thither, were 
allowed the happy privilege to lay down their own burdens and 
take up lighter in the room of them. 
In the very middle of the plain, we came, at length, to a kind 
of May-pole, which was bigger than the Monument, and as 


high as the Pikeof Teneriffe: it was of a bright yellow or 


gold colour, but twinkled ftrangely at a diftance, and looked 
dazzling and tranfparent. ‘There hung off from it, all about, 
lovely: garlands of precious ftones, with a mixture of the fweet- 
eft flowers, the hues of which were changeable, and varied 
every moment with the moft bewitching delightfulnefs. Upon the 
pinnacle of this pyramid fat the queen of the place, very bulily 
{pinning : but the thread the twifted off was too fine to be feen 
diftin€tly by us, who ftood fo far below it. The wheel, in its 
motion, made a mufical found; but fo rough and fo loud that 
it fhook the hill allround it. It fcattered, while fhe turned it, 
a fparkling fhower of globules, that were many-coloured, but 
hollow, and broke like empty bubbles, in their defcending, 
over the multitude. 

What I obferved with moft concern was, that, the nearer 
‘we came, the profpect erew lefs charming; for the duft was io 
thick that our eyes and mouths were filled with it; and our 
heads ached with the buitle and the noife of the tumiult. The 
commodities, which were to be bartered for, lay fpread every 
where in heaps; and all, who pafied between, were invited to 
come and cheapen them, Sweetmeats, lemonade, and a variety 
of the fineft fruits, were offered diligently, up and down, by 
little Cupids with painted bafkets 5, and trumpeters, jugglers, 
rope-dancers, merry-andrews, and opera- mongers, were exert- 
ing themfelves, on ail. fides, to complete the uproar of the 
market. But, though I pafled by all their ftages, I faw no 
more than two whofe faces were well known to me; and thole 
were **** and ##**, 

In the front of every pile rofe an alabafter pillar, whereon 
hung a piture, filled with figures, all in motion, reprefenting 
whatever was moft tempting and defirable in the merchandize it 
recommended : and at the foot of each pillar was placed an 
ebony chair, on both fides of which, ftood young and beautiful 
women, drefled like mufes and graces: fome inviting paflen- 
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gers to take poffeffion of the empty feat, and others pointing 
to a compartment on the top of it, where were to be read, in 
golden letters, the name and quality of the merchandize. 

We made up to a heap that was remarkably higher than the 
reft, and read there the word ROYALTY. We were agreea- 
bly furprized to fee, moving in the picture that hung on this 
pillar, armies, palaces, and navies; crouds of men ypon their 
knees, and women ftill more proftrate: banquets, treafures, 
Sports, and triumphs, all fucceeding in their turns, drewa 
mighty croud of gazers, who were ftrugeling for the chair, and 
puthed each other from it. Patty Amble was very earneft to 
have had me put in for it; but I winked upon her to be quiet; 
and prefently we faw a perfon breaking ftrongly through the 
croud, who, with loud huzzas and concurrence, placed him 
there, and bowed round him. But no fooner was he feated 
when the tempting figures, in the picture, changed immediate] 
into horrible ones! Cares, dangers, hatred, reftleffnefs, anda 
thoufand footy furies, rolled unquietly about him. The mufes 
and graces were transformed into ferpents and fatyrs, that hiffed, 
grinned, and pointed, at him. And, when he would have 
gladly efcaped, and f{prung out of the chair, he found himfelf 
held down in it by a troop of meagre phantoms, that frighted 
us away from farther obfervation of him. 

The next place we ftopped at was the column of BEAUTY. 
We looked up to the picture, and faw, moving in it, a mixed 
and confufed buftle of coaches, footmen, and coronets; men 
with their hearts in their hands; and an indiftinét cavalcade of 
fhapelefs things, without heads, called f{miles, fighs, vows, de 
fires, faintings, languifhments, and adorations. ‘There came 
up to this place, in a great hurry, a fat, but fprightly, young 
woman, with a bundle under her arm, which fhe laid down by 
way of barter, and which we obferved, as fhe forted her 
goods, ta be filled with large legs, red hair, brown {kin, 
and {mall-pox marks in abundance. The attendants at the pil- 
lar, having agreed to the exchange, were inviting her into the 
ebony chair, when I, who by this time grew to fufpedt their 
fair appearance, turned the piCture with my ftick, and expofed 
its other fide to the fhe-merchant, which was to be part of her 
bargain, and confifted of fcandal, {pleen, jealoufy, anguith, perju- 
ry and ruin. She no fooner {aw the faces of this ugly neft of mon- 
fters, but, fnatching up her own bundle, fhe ran as faft as her 
thick legs could carry her, tumbling head over heels at every 
heap in her way, and getting up as fhe beft could, without ftay- 
ing to look behind her. 

While we were diverting ourfelves at this pleafant flight, a 


perfon, whom nature had. defigned and Jimbed for a eae 
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had been feized with an ambition to be made a minifter of ftate; 
and having thrown down his burden of toil, penury, and dirti- 
nefs, before the pillar of POWER, he had feated himfelf tri- 
umphantly in the chair at the foot of it; but was frighted out of 
his wits, by that time we came up to him, for we found him 
almoft {mothered under an unmerciful load of flanders, terrors, 
axes, and halters, which he had much ado to crawl out from, 
and was bawling, with great earneftnefs and diftortion of muf- 
cles, to have his own goods reftored him. 

In the next compartment we examined, we found written the 
word TITLES. We faw there a beau, with fix footmen be- 
hind him, very earneftly perufing the moving trophies in the 
pidure. My coquct felt her heart beat at the fight of fo fine a 
gentleman, and whifpered her opinion, that 1 need not turn 
that picture, for fure there was no ill to be apprehended there. 
I did it, however, and the beau fell into fits, at the fudden 
rufhing out of a whirlwind of ignorance, conceitednefs, fcorn, 
luxury, and difeafes. 

At the column of WIT I was agreeably entertained among a 
Jarge circle of gapers, who were admiring the wonderful mecha- 
nifm of the picture that was hung upon that pillar. Cities, 
mountains, oceans, woods, fkies, meadows, gardens, gods and 
goddefles, giants, mermaids, Cupids, dragons, miftrefles, witch- 
es, enchanted caftles, fields of air, and {eas of fire, all delight» 
fully intermixed and confounded, rofe and charmed the obfer- 
vation. But the croud difperfed immediately on my difcovering, 
to their great terror and amazement, that there lurked behind 
all this gaiety a lean fociety, called envy, malice, poverty, de- 
pendence, and calamity. 

I walked quite through the fair; and, wherever I wandered, 
perceived it was in all parts alike. They, who brought com- 
plaints, toexchange againft good fortune, chofe to carry their 
ewn back again, rather than conclude a new bargain. There 
was fomething, in every heap, that they were inclinable enough 
to purchafe;— but there was fomething, too, that muft go 
with it, which they could not bear to be troubled with: fo 
they went murmuring away, and beftowed their curfes, in great 
plenty, on the queen who kept the market, which was never 
the thinner, notwithftanding ; for {till new crouds fupplied the 
places of thofe who returned diffatisfied ; nor could the warn- 
ings they met with, from fuch numbers who had been difap- 


_. pointed, prevail with thefe new-comers to believe they fhould 


goback again, without being the richer, from a mart that was 
ftored fo plentifully with all that the world calls valuable. 
Among the infinite variety of temptations, which glittered 
Gvery where about me, I was in danger but once ; and that was 
at 
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at the pillar of FAME. I faw, when turned that picture, that 
the weight of the counterbalance Jay chiefly in thefe four evils, 
death, time, detraction, and uncertainty: yet fo ftrong was 
‘my defire, to float my name through futurity, that I was refo. 
jutely determined to take pofleffion of the chair. But, havin 
nothing of value about me but my oaken ftick and moufe-colour. 
ed gloves, (the firft of which they refufed becaufe of the mifchief 
it had done them, in turning up the wrong tides of their pitures, 
and the fecond becaufe not fine enough to be fafhionable in that 
region,) I was forced upoh an expedient which I am almoft 
afraid to confefs, for fear of lofing, for ever, the good opi- 
nion of my female readers. 
: To fay all, in a word, I was heroically refolved to give up 
my love for my glory ; fo, taking Patty Amble by the hand, [ 
proffered her in barter, having no other: commodity. The at. 
tendants, who watched the pillar, were juft ready to take hold 
on her, when fhe threw her arms about my neck, and conjured 
me, by all] the ties of honour, that 1 would not leave her a fas 
crifice to fo empty a divinity as the regent of that mountain: 
fhe begged I would return with her to the lower, but happier, 
world ; and whatever I afked of her fhe would grant me, by way 
of recompence. 

Unfortunately, overjoyed at this blifs, which, methought, 
befel me, | awoke on a fudden, and perceived myfelf in bedin 
Barbican. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The Origin and Progrefs of the Eftablifhment of Kingdoms. Froma 
learned Author. 


ya O know in what manner the ftates and kingdoms were 
founded, that have divided the univerfe; the iteps wheres 
by they rofe to that pitch of grandeur related in hiftory; by 
what ties families and cities united, in order to conftitute one 
body, or fociety, and to live together under the fame laws and 
common authority ; it will be neceflary to trace things back, in 
a manner, to the infancy of the world, and to thofe ages in 
which mankind, being difperfed into different regions, (after 
the confufion of tongues,) began to people the earth. 

- In thefe early ages, every father was the fupreme head of his 
family; the arbiter and judge of whatever contefts and divifions 
might arife within it; the natural legiflator over his little foci- 
ety ; the defender and proteétor of thofe who, by their birth, 
education, and weaknefs, were under his protection and _ 

guard ; 
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On the Origin of Kingdoms. 567 
ard ;.and of whom he was {o extremely tender, that he was as 
careful of their intereft as of his own. 

But, although thefe mafters enjoyed an independent authori- 
ty, they made a mild and paternal ufe of it. So far from being 
jealous of their power, they neither governed with haughtinefs 
nor decided with tyranny. As they were obliged, by necefficy, 
to affociate their family in their domeftic. labours, they alfo 
fummoned them together, and afked their opinion, in matters 
of importance. In this manner all affairs were tranfacted in 
concert, and for the commen good. 

The laws, which the paternal vigilance eftablifhed in this 
little domeftic fenate, being dictated with no other view than to 
promote the general welfare, concerted with fuch children as 
were come to years of maturity, and accepted by the inferiors, 
with afull and free confent, were religioufly kept and preferved 
in families, as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their 
peace and fecurity. 

But different motives gave rife to different laws. One man, 
overjoyed at the birth ofa firft-born fon, refolved to diftinguith 
him from his future children, by beftowing on him a more con- 
fiderable fhare of his poffeffions, and giving him a greater 
authority in his family. Another, more attentive to the intereft 
of abeloved wife or darling daughter, whom he wanted to fettle 
in the world, thought it incumbent on him to fecure their rights 
andincreafe their advantages. The folitary and chearlefs.ftate 
to which a wife would be reduced, in cafe fhe fhould become a 
widow, affected more intimately another man, and made him 
provide, before-hand, for the fubfiftence and comfort of a wo- 
man who formed his felicity. From thefe different views, and 
others of the like nature, arofe the different cuftoms of nations, 
as well as their rights, which are infinitely various. 

In proportion as every family increafed, by the birth of chil+ 
dren and their marrying into other families, they extended 
their little domain, and formed, by infenfible degrees, towns 
and cities. 

Thefe focieties growing, in procefs of time, very numerous, 
and the families being divided into various branches, each of 
which had its head, whofe different interefts and charaéers 
might interrupt the general tranquility, it was neceflary to en= 

.truft one perfon with the government of the whole, in order to 
unite all thefe chiefs, or heads, under a fingle authority, and 
to maintain the public peace by an uniform adminiftration. The 
idea, which men ftill retained of the paternal government, and the 
happy effects they had experienced from it, promptedthem tochufe, 
from among their wifeft and moft virtuous men, him in whom 
they had obferved the tendereft and moft fatherly difpofition. 
; Neither 
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probity alone, and the reputation of virtue and equity, decided 
on thefe occafions, and gave the preference to the moft. worthy, 

To heighten the luftre of their newly-acquired dignity,:and 
enable them the better to put the laws in execution, as well as 
to devote themfelves entirely to the public good, to defend the 
ftate againft the invafions of their neighbours and the fadtions 
of difcontented citizens, the title of king was beftowed upon 
them; a throne was erected, and a {ceptre put into their hands; 
homage was paid them, officers were affigned, and guards ap- 
pointed for the fecurity of their perfons; tributes were granted ;, 
they were invefted with full powers to adminifter juftice; andj 
for this purpofe, were armed with a fword, in order to reftrain 
injuftice and punifh crimes. 

At firft, every city had its particular king, who, being more 
folicitous about preferving his dominion: than enlarging it, cons 
fined his ambition within the limits of his native country. But 
the almoft unavoidable feuds, which break out between neighe 
bours, the jealoufy againft a more powerful king, the turbulent 
and reftlefs {pirit of a prince, his martial difpofition, or a thir 
of aggrandizing himfelf and difplaying his abilities, gave rife to 
wars which frequently ended in the entire fubje€tion of the vane 
quifhed, whofe cities were, by that means, pofleffed by the 
victor, and increafed infenfibly his dominions. Thus, a firft 
victory paving the way to a fecond, and making a prince more 
powerful and enterprifing, feveral cities and provinces were 
united under one monarch, and formed kingdoms of a greater 
or leffer extent, according to the degree of ardor with which 
the victor had pufhed his conquefts. 

The ambition of fome of thefe princes being too vaft tocons 
fine itfelf within a fingle kingdom, it broke over all bounds, 
and fpread univerfally, like a torrent or the ocean; fwallowed 
up kingdoms and nations; and gloried in depriving princes of 
their dominions, who had not done them the leaft injury; in 
carrying fire or fword into the moft remote countries; and in 
leaving, every where, bloody traces of’ their progrefs. Such 
was the origin of thofe famous empires which included a great 
part of the world. 

. Princes made a various ufe of victory, according to the di- 
verfity of their difpofitions or interefts. Some, confidering 
themfelves as abfolute mafters of the conquered, and imagining 


they were fufficiently indulgent in {paring their: lives, bereaved. 


them, as well as their children, of their pofleffions, their coune 
try, and their liberty ; fubjected them to a moft fevere captivity 5 
employed them in thefe arts which are neceflary for the fupport 
of life; in the loweft and mott fervile offices of the houfe ; “ 

the 


Neither ambition nor cabal had the leaft thare in this choice, 
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theipainful toils of the field; and frequently forced them, 
by the moft inhuman treatment, to dig in mines, and ranfack 
the bowels of the earth, merely to fatiate their avarice: and 
hence-mankind were-divided into freemen and flaves, matters 
and bondmer. ; 

. Others introduced the cuftom of tranfporting whole nations 
into new countries ; where they fettled them, and gave them 
lands to cultivate. 

_ Other princes, again, of more gentle difpofitions, contented 
themfelves with only.obliging the vanquifhed nations to pur- 
chafe their liberties, and the enjoyment of their lives and privi- 
leges, by annual tributes, laid on them for that purpofe ; and 
fometimes they would fuffer kings to fit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them fome kind of 
homage. ' 

But fuch of thefe monarchs, as were the wifeft and ableft po- 
Jiticians, thought.it glorious to eftablifh a kind of equality 
betwixt the nations newly conquered and their other fubjects ; 
granting the former almoft aJl the-rights and privileges which 
the others enjoyed: and, by thefe means, a great number of 
nations, that was fpread over. different and far diftant coun- 
tries, conftituted, in fome méafure, but one city, at leaft but 
one people, 
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For th. MONTHLY LEDGER. 


A Differtation on the Scriptures, from a learned Work. 
_ (Continued from P. 532.) 


T isa mattet of difpute, among authors, whether there was 

a Greek verfion of the Old - eftament more antient than 
that f{uppofed to have been made by 72 Jews, in the reign of 
Ptolomy Philadelphus. Clemens Alexandrinus and Eufebius, 
among the antients, and Bellarmine, Seratius, and others, 
among the moderns, are of opinion there was. They ground 
their opinion, firft, upon the teftimony of Ariftobulus, reported 
by Eufebius, which imports, that, ** before: Alexander con- 
quered the Perfians, fome authors had tranflated what concern- 
ed the departure of the Jews out of Egypt, the moft confiderable 


-9f what had befallen them, the taking of their country, and 


the explication of their law:” words which feem to imply that 
the Pentateuch had been tranflated into Greek before the 70 : 
fecondly, upon this, that fome heathen philofophers, more an- 
cient than the 70, particularly Plato, feem to have borrowed 
feveral things from the books of Mofes. On the other hand, 


St. Augultine, Philo, and Epiphanius, feem to be perfuaded 
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that the 70 were the firft who tranflated the facred books tntg 
Greek: this is likewife the opinion of Baronius and others, 
They rely chiefly on the teftimony of Arifteus, who fuppofes that 
there was no Greek verfion of the law before that of tlie 70; for, 
had there been any, it muft have been known to the’ Jews, and 
to king Ptolomy’s library-keeper, who fought every where for 
Greek Naieks: nor is it likely, in that cafe, they would have 
given themfelves the trouble of making a new one. All that is 
certain in this matter is, that, if there was a Greek tranflation 
of the fcriptures before the 70, there are now no traces or foot: 
fteps remaining of any fuch verfion, 
_ Before our Saviour’s time, there was no other Greek verfion 
of the Old Teftament befides that which went under the name 
of the 70; but, after the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, fome 
authors. undertook new tranflations of the Bible, under pretence 
of making them more conformable to the Hebrew text. The 
firft who formed this defign was the Jewith profelyte Aquila, of 
the city of Synope, in Pontus, difciple to rabbi Akiba, who 
put it in execution in the twelfth year of the emperor Adrian, 
‘A.D. 128. St. Epiphanius pretends that, being excommuni+ 
cated, after his converfion, for addiGting himfelf to judicial af. 
trology, he fet about his verfion out of hatred to the Chriftians, 
‘and with a wicked defign of corrupting the paflages of the pro- 
phets relating to Jefus Chrift. St. Jerom fays his verfion is 
made word for word, and with too fcrupulous a nicenefs, 
The fecond Greek verfion is that of Symmachus, a Samari- 
tan by birth, who firft turned Jew, then Chriftian, and at laf 
Ebionite. He compofed it, according to Epiphanius, in the 
reign of the emperor Severus. His verfion.was more free, than 
the reft ; for he applied himfelf chiefly to give the fenfe, with- 
out tranflating word for word; wherefore his verfion came neaser 
the 70 than that of Aquila. 
The third Greek verfion, after that of the 70, is that of 
Theodotion of Ephefus. It is faid he was a difciple’ of Mar- 
cion, and that, having had fome difference with thofe of. his 
fect, he turned Jew. The verfion of this author was the’ be 
of the three, becaufe he kept a juft medium between Aquila 
Symmachus, not confining himfelf fo fervilely to the letter as 
the former did, nor wandering fo far from it as the fecond did? 
There were, befides thefe, three other Greek verfions, whofe 
authors are unknown. Origen, as quoted by Eufebius, tells 
us, that one of thefe verfions was found at Nicopolis, near 
Adium, in Epirus. They were not tranflations of all t 
books of fcripture, but of fome few only. 


} 


It is paft difpute, that the Latin churches had, even in the 
firft ages, a tranflation of the Bible in their language ; which, 
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being the vulgar language, and confequently underftood by 
every one, occafioned a vaft number of Latin verfions. Among 
all thefc there was one, which was generally received, and called, 
by St. Jerom, the vulgar or common tranflation: St. Auftin 
gives this verfion the name. of the Italic, and prefers it to all 


- the reft. 


St. Jerom undertook to revife and correét the Latin verfion of 
the Bible; but, having afterwards attained to a more perfect 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, he fet about a new tranf- 
Jation of fome books of the Old ‘Teftament from the Hebrew ; 
and continuing, at the folicitations of his friends, to tranflate 
the reft, he at laft perfected an entire new verfion of all the 
books contained in the Hebrew canon. In his tranflation, he 
followed, as nearly as he could, the verfion of the 70, and re- 
tained the very expreffions of the ancient vulgar Latin, as far 
as was confiftent with purity of ftile and true Latinity. ‘This 
tranflation was fo highly applauded by the Chriftian church, 
that {ome authors have pretended it was brought to perfection by 
the infpiration of the Holy-Ghoft:. but St. Auguftin looked 
upon the author to be fo well fkilled in the Hebrew language, 
as to be able to undertake and bring to perfection fuch a work, 
by the ftrength of his own abilities. § . Jerom’s verfion was 
foon received in many churches ; and, in the 6th century, it 
became as general, and was in as high efteem, as the ancient 
vulgate. 

It was not till the 16th century that any new Latin tranfla- 
tions were made of the Bible from the Hebrew text. Sanctes 

agninus, a Dominican monk, was the firft who undertook a 
new verfion of the books of fcripture into Latin, from the mo- 
dern Hebrew text. His defign was encouraged by pope Leo X. 
and his verfion made its firft appearance at Lyons,. in the year 
1527: it adheres too {crupuloufly to the words of the text, 
which makes it obfcure, and to favour of barbarity in many pla- 
ces. He is likewife often mifled, as to the fenfe; having af- 
fected too much to follow the explications of the Jewifh rabbins. 
It is, however, a very ufeful work, and very proper to explain 
the literal fenfe of the Hebrew text. Arias Montanus, when 
he compiled the edition of the Biblia Polyglotta, revifed this 
tranflation of Pagninus. 

, Cardinal Cajetan, though not verfed in the Hebrew, under- 
took a tranflation of fome parts of the, Bible, by the affiftance of 
two perfons, well fkilled in that language, the onea Jew, the 
other a Chriftian. After him, Ifidore Clarius, a monk of 
mount Caffin, fet himfelf to reform the vulgar verfion, after 
the Hebrew text; in the doing of which, he pretends to have 
corrected above eight thoufand paflages of the Bible, 

: 4C 2° Befides 
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Befides thefe tranflations, made by catholic authors, there 
are fome, likewife, performed by proteftant tranflators ; the firft 
of whom was Sebaftian Munfter. His verfion is much more ine 
telligible, and in much better Latin, than that of Pagninus, 
Huetius beftows on him the charaéter of a tranflator well verfed 
in the Hebrew, and whofe ftile is very exa&t_ and conformable 
to the original. ‘The tranflation of Leo Juda, a Zuinglian, 
printed at Zurich, in 1543, and afterwards by Robert Stephens, 
in 1545, is written in a more elegant ftile than that of Munfter; 
he often departs from the literal meaning of the Hebrew text 
for the fake of a polite Latin expreffion: but in this he has not 
taken fo great liberty as Sebaftian Caftalio, who undertook to 
give the world an elegant Latin verfion of the Bible: but there 
are critics who cenfure him for departing from the noble fim- 
plicity and natural grandeur of the orginal, and deviating into 
an aftected effeminate ftile, overcharged with falfe rhetoric, and 
not always true Latinity. Theverfion of Junius and Tremel- 
lius has much more of the true natural fimplicity. The chief 
Hebraifms are preferved init, and the whole is fri€tly conform. 
able to the Hebrew text. We muft not forget the verfion of 
Theodore Beza, a proteftant divine of Géneva, -in the 16th 
century. Sebaftian.Caftalio found fault with this verfion, and 
Beza wrote an apology for it about the year'1564. % 

The Chriftians of the Eaft, as well as thofe of the Weft, 
had their tranflations of the holy feriptures. The Syrians have, 
in the language, averfion of the Old Teftament, which they 
pretend to be of great antiquity. A great part of it, they fay, 
was made in Solomon’s time, and the reft in the time of Abga- 
rus, king of Edeffa. “They relate, that'Hiram, king of Tyre, 
defired Solomon to communicate the ufe of letters and writing 
to the Syrians, and to get tranflated for them the facred books of 
the Hebrews : which requeft Solomon complicd with, and fent 
them .the Pentateuch, Jofhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, the 
Pfalms, Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, Solomon’s Song, and Job, 
which were the only books then extant: the remaining books of 
fcripture, they add, were tranflated into Syriac, after the death 
of Chrift, by the care of Abgarus, king of Edeffa. But this 
account is looked upon as fabulous. It is true, the Syriac ver- 
fion, which we now have, mutt be very ancient, fince it is of+ 
fen cited by the fathers. Dr. Prideaux is of opinion it was 


made within the firft century after Chrift, that the author of it’. 


was fome Chriftian of the Jewifh nation, and that it is the beft 
tranflation of the Old Teftament. This verfion is not always 


agrecable to the original, bit in fome places is more conformable’ 


to the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in others to the verfion of the 


Septuagint. In the Pfalms, the tranflator has taken the liberty’ 


to 
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toleave out the ancient titles and infcriptions of each pfalm ; 
inftead of which: he gives an abftra&t of the contents of each 

falm. That he was a Chriftian is plain, becaufe he has ap- 
plied feveral pfalms to Jefus Chrift and his church. 

The Arabic verfions of the Bible are of two forts, the one 
done by Chriftians the other by Jews. There is one of the 
Old Teftament, whofe author is fuppofed to be Saadias Goan, 
a Jew of Babylon, who wrote the fame about the year of Chrift 

oo. Of this whole work, the Pentateuch alone is printed. 
The Jews have another Arabic verfion, in Hebrew charaéters, 
which Erpenius publifhed, in Arabic charafers, at Leyden, in 
the year 1622. Among the Arabic tranflations, done by Chrif- 
tians, there is one printed in the Polyglots of Paris and En- 
gland ; but both the author and the time when it was written 
are unknown. It muft have been written fince the publication 
of the Koran, becaufe the author, in many places, has evidently 
followed it. In this verfion the Pentateuch is tranflated from 
the Hebrew, that of Job fromthe Syriac, and the reft from the 
feptuagint. There are, befides, feveral Arabic verfions of par- 
ticular books’ of fcripture; as, a tranflation of the Pentateuch 
from the Syriac, and another of the fame from the feptuagint > 
and another verfion of the Pentateuch, the manufcripts of which 
are in the Bodleian library. ‘There are alfo fome Arabic tranf- 
lations of the Pfalms ; one printed at Genoa in 1536, the 
other at Rome in 1619; and there is a manufcript verfion of 
the prophets, in this language, preferved in the Bodleian li- 
brary. [To be continued.) 





To the Enitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


—— —— Tibi Di quecunque preceris 
Commoda dent ; ita vir bonus es, convivaque comis, Hore 


May’ ft thou be bleft, 
In every wifh, my kind good-humoured gueft. 





F all the leffer virtues, or, as‘the French call them, Jes 

petites morales, none are, perhaps, entitled to a higher 
rank; in our eftimation, than GOOD HUMOUR, whether 
weconfider it as more immediately refpecting the happinefs of 
its pofleffor, or as diverging from him through the whole circle 
of his focial conneétions. ; 

Great virtues are called forth by great emergencies, and to 
fuperior difficulties fuperior affiftance is neceffary. A conftant 
vigilance of conduct and a patient refignation to inevitable evils 
wo are 
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are the: proper fruits of well-eftablithed religious principlesy 
and to confirm their efficacy is the great and juft end of the fe- 
rious declamations of the pulpit. | Good-humour afpires not to 
rank with thefé cardinal virtues; itis fufficient that the is adinit. 
ted of their retinue. To them fhe leaves the province of illu. 
minating the moral fyftem; content with the humbler tatk of 
enlivening the fphere of domeftic life and the more familiar, 
fcenes of focial intercourfe. : what 

_ Were I to define this term, I fhould call it, an babiinal difpo- 
fition to pleafe, and be pleafed, in common conver fation and conumon ats 
currences, “Thut the prefent fcerie of things is checquered with 
good and evil, is.an obfervation as old as the obvioufnefs of its 
truth : and experience teaches ws, to our forrow, that it is not 
in our power abfolutely to: chufe the good or refufe the evil, 
The fame experience will however tell us, that we can, ina 
Jimnited degree, magnify or diminith our real pottion of either,, 
Things take much of their complexion from the medium 
through which they are feen. In viewing moral objedts,' this 
medium is the éemper, and it is of the higheft importance that 
it be ferene and:compofed. : When the imagination-is permitted. 
to fix too fteadily on that fide of the pi@ure of life, on which 
the dark characters of evil are delineated, the temper, eafily 
fufceptible of impreffions, is difpofed to become gloomy, fretfuly 
and morofe: but, if the attention be directed to the other fide, 
on which the lively forms of hope and the family of joy are 
pourtrayed, the mind, ftill influenced by the objects it delights 
to contemplate, is infenfibly formed to a fprightly, chearful, 
and good-humoured, temper : a temper which educes good even 
out of evil, as bees extract honey from noxious flowers: ~ 

Good-humour is diftinguifhed from good-nature, which is 
mote clofely allied to humtatity and the greater virtues. - Good- 
nature may exift without good-humour, but not good-humour 
without good-nature. Good-nature is the fubftance atid good- 
humotit the mode. Good-natare fupplies the diamond; and 
good-humour the polifh. 

The little vexations and perverfe incidents of life, like the 
moft infignificant infeéts, may offend a traveller by their buzzing, 
or‘may annoy him by their’ filth: but fhall he deprive himflf of 
the natural pleafures and beautiful profpeéts of his journey, td 
indulge his refentment inthe purfuit of them? He, whofere- 
- putation is ftained by envy or defiled by calumny, will do well 
to brufh off the venom gently, continue his journey, and think 
no more of it, Whether anger be, in any cafe, juftifiable, I 
‘will not take upon me to determine ; but it has juitly been ob- 
ferved, that no man is ever angry without thinking hé has ful? 
ficient reafon to be fo. To an angry man, objects; like a od 
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kind of piGures, appear exceedingly uncouth and diforted; 
nor can they be:feen in their true colours and proportions with- 
out the affifting medium of good-humour,. 
| Moralifts have! frequently compared life to a ftate of warfare : 
and, to fuppert the allegory, if the moral virtues be the forti- 
fications of the mind, good-hyumous may be called the outwork. 
If it be properly guarded, it will make a vigorous defence againft 
the aflaults of anger and difcontent, and obftruét the entrance 
of thofe anxious paffions which itis afterwards found fo difficult 
to expel. 

The utility.of this quality is not, however, reftrited tothe 
counteracting thefe hoftilities of the paffions: it promotes 
the influence of the higher virtues, and, like the mantle of Eli- 
jah, gives them a double portion of efficacy. Friendthip, gener 
rofity, hofpitality, receive additional {plendor from this exterior 
ornament: they furnifh the folid gold, good-humour ftamps it 
into’currency and makes.it more readily acceptable. 
.\But-the excellence of this amiable di/pofition to pleafe and be 
pleafed thines more particularly confpicuous in the hours of ine 
nocént relaxation and focial enjoyment, when temperance fure 
nifhes the entertainment and decency prefides.at the table. The 
farcaftic: afperities of wit may be remembered with pain, and 
the tumultuous.effufions of mirth with difgus; but the opeg 
generous :frankriefs of good-humour conciliates regard in. the 
prefent:moment, and is attended with no regret in the future. 
> €oaverfations, too, of a graver caft, will be improved under 
the benign influence of this inferior virtue, which eyen fheds 
its graces over the feverity of juft cenfure. Eyus comitas, fays 
Cornelius Nepos, fpeaking of Atticus, non fine feveritate erat, 
vieque gravitas fine facilitate. ** His mild complacent temper was 
not without a proper. mixture of feverity, when reproof was ne~ 
ceflary, nor were his graver difcourfes unaccompanied with a 
tertain good-humoured eafe.” ‘There is, it muft be owned, a 
certain harfhnefs in reproof which can fearcely be rendered pa- 
Jatable without a portion of this ingredient. An acknowledged 
faperiority, indeed, juftly claims an obfequious attention; and 
accordingly we, your readers, Mr, Editor, fit thankfully down 
to the monthly mefs of advice which you are pleafed to ferve up 
tous. Such inftances however apart, men are, in this article, 
generally inclined to be prodigal, and their practice exactly . 
conforms to that part of fcripture which teaches us ‘¢ that it is 
more bleffed to give than to receive.” They take it, no doubt, 
for granted, that generofity is always under{tood to imply riches, 
and.that the more wifdom they beftow upon others, the greater 


their own poffeffions will be thought. But it unfortunately 


happens, that few are difpofed to acknowledge this fpecies of 
, poverty ; 
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poverty; and, unléfs thie oftentation of fuperior riches be foftéened 
by the milder graces of affection and good-humour, the gift is 
as ufually negleéted as it is eafily given. . 

Controverly, indeed, efpecially of the theological kind, and 
gaming of all kinds, moftly agree to exclude good-humour from 
their party. Nor is this the only. point in which they agree; 
a much clofer parallel may ‘be obferved between them. The 
fame anxiety for victory, the fame irritability at the fuccefs of 
their opponents, and the fame inattention to every thing elfe, 
mark the difpofitions of the combatants in both inftances, 
‘Their itnportance too is much on alevel ; and the fame conclu. 
‘ding queftion (if that which is continually renewed can be ever 
faid to conclude) denotes the expectation which the by-ftanders 
entértain of the refult: Who is the conqueror? 

The moft ftriking examples of good-humour that I recolleg 
‘are Epictetus in ancient, and Sir Thomas More in modern, 
times. The former carried a chearful and facetious fpirit through 
all the indignities, and even pains, of his condition 3. and our 
Jearned countryman, it is well known, preferved his pleafant 
of temper to the laft, and only quitted it, together withhis 
life, upon the feaffold. ohin 

Thefe examples are not, perhaps, within the reach of every 
one; but it isin every one’s power to cultivate the fame com- 
placency of difpofition in himfelf: the feeds of it are univerfally 
{cattered, though every conftitution be not alike fitted to receive 
them. What is deficient in the foil may, however, in a great 
degree, be remedied by the culture; and the produce will ams 
ply recompenfe the pains beftowed upon it. An infirm ftate of 
health, and particularly tedious chronic complaints, fubjeé& the 
fufferers to a temper diametrically oppofite to that which Iam 
recommending. ':-Yet, were thefe valetudinarians fenfible how 
much their impatience tends to rivet their chains, they wouldat 
Jeaft exert their endeavours to obtain a releafe. A good-hu- 
moured chearful difpofition contributes as much to eftablith bor 
dily health, as fretfulnefs and ill-humour to impair it. There 
is adefect, in the’ conftitution of fome minds, which feems;to 
partake of that original nothing out of which man is formed; 
and their fpirits are fometimes opprefled and overwhelmed by it. 
The fhade whichenvelopes them is, however, temporary, and 
foon pafles over. ‘Io add vexation and difquietude is to accu- 
mulate their own burthens. Infirmities, which cannot imme- 
diately be conquered, muft not yet be defpaired of ; and the fa- 
ble reminds us that he, who endeavoured in vain to pluck of 
the horfe’s tail at once, fucceeded by a more gradual progrels. . 

I would beg leave, in particular, to recommend this qualifie 
cation to your female readers, as a more effectual beapcilier of 

the 
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the comp!cxion than any paint or cofmetic whatfoever. It muft, 
indeed, be ufed every day, But its effec will be incréafed, not 
leflened, by continuance. When good-humour is combined 
with the native charms of female beauty and delicacy, its force 
becomes’ almoft irrefiftible. Like the valorous knight of a to= 


‘mance, it difpels the malicious enchantments of fpleen and 


difcontent, and thefe giant-forms of the imagination, together 
with the fogs which continually furround them, fhrink beneath 
its fuperior influence, OMICRON. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
Reflections on the Soul. 

HE pureft happinefs.the mind of man is capable of acqui- 
ring, by the activity of its own powers, is the produce of 
a ferene contemplation on his being, ufe, and ends from view- 
ing the rank he fuftains in the infinite fcale of created exiftence ; 
and from the confcioufnefs of having properly filled up the res 
lation he ftands in to the other parts of the univerfe. . 

He who furveys, with an eye purged from error, the amazing 
feene of nature fpread forth around him, who.afcends from 
effects to caufes, and ftudies Deity in his’ glorious works, can- 
not fail of difcovering fuch: evident traces of univerfal goodnefs 
as will calm his fears, and chace every gloomy idea from his 
mind. And, although the contemplation of fcenes fo extenfive 
and glorious, of wonders fo aftonifhing, may almoft fufpend the 
adiivity of the foul’s faculties, and lead it to confider itfelf as 
one of the meaneft among the number of its Creator’s works, 
yet in this humility confitteth the trueft exaltation, and this is 
the place of its fecurity and reft. In this fituation the foul has 
every thing to hope and nothing to fears and from thence its 
fervent afpirations will afcend, and enter, with holy prevalence, 
the ear of its Father, who isin heaven. Re ey Eee 

The unchangeable goodnefs of the univerfal Parent, to every 
part of his family, throughout heaven and earth, is a foundation 
ofthe moft exalted hope and the.moft refined joy. ie 

The fhecks of adverfe fortune and the power of contingen- 
cies, which no human wifdom can counteraét, cannot fhake 
the ftability of that mind which poffeffes the happy confcioufnets 
of having acted for the beft, and being under the paternal notice 
of him whofe tender mercies are.over all his works. 

A fteady uniform truft in, and dependance upon, this uni- 
verfal Father and Friend, will beft preferve us through the vi- 
ciffitudes of life, and center the mind in that tranquility wherein 
pure, fubftantial, permanent, felicity is onlv to, be found. 

WALDENIENSIS, 

Vor. I, 4D «For 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
Defeription of the Spordaca, or Tree- Frog. 


HIS curious little animal is found in moft parts of ancient 
Greece, and other parts of the Eaft. It is thaped like 
other frogs, but much fmaller, and of a deep green colour, 
When it lies clofe to the ground, it refembles one half of a wala 
nut, with the convex part uppermoft; for then its feet are fg 
doubled underneath it as not to be difcovered. 
~ In nature, however, it is very different from other frogs; for 
whereas thefe love to be always among the grafs or in the water, 
this kind delights toclimb fhrubs, bufhes, and trees, and to fit 
chirping, like birds, on the twigs and branches. For this pure 
pofe nature has made a peculiar provifion, its toes ending in 
little round knobs, about the bignefs of a pin’s head, out. of 
which iffues a clammy glutinous fubftance, that preferves it 
from falling when it leaps from one bough to another ; for ifig 
can but touch the fmalleft twig or {mootheft leaf, with any ong 
of its feet, it fticks faft'to it, by that vifcous matter, and fur 
prizingly recovers its whole body. This may feem incredible, 
but, among many others, Sir George Wheeler obferved it v 
often, and could not perceive that the frog held by grafping 
with its feet, as birds and fquirrels do, but merely by the 
glutinous fubftance difcharged from its toes; which, however, 
we muft {uppofe it can emit or retain at pleafure, or elfe it would 
prevent its leaping as well as falling. This creature, when put 
into the water, would {wim like other frogs, but never offered 
to dive, and made all poffible hafte out of that cold element. In 
an evening, great numbers of thefe creatures will fit chirping 
on the trees, and make the groves vocal with their harmony, , 
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T iscertainly an employment worthy the dignity of reafons 
-f blebeings, to inveftigate their own nature, the origin and 
bent of their paffions, and the means to reftri€t them within the 
bounds of temperance and fobriety. As we are formed of the 
elements, they have doubtlefs a phyfical influence over us; ant 
hence refult the numerous temptations we meet with, from :ex- 
ternal obje&s, to deviate from that rectitude of charaéfer which 
is required of us, as reafonable and accountable beings. But 
although obnoxious to the influence of the objects of fenfe, yet; 
as moral agents, we poflefs a power which renders us capable of 
oppofing -{uch influence, whenever it excites us to 
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which contradict our moral fenfe of right and wrong, or which, 
inother words, are inconfiftent with the plain dictates of right 
reafon. 

By giving the reins to our animal paflions, without reflecting 
on the nature and tendency of thofe ations ‘to which they 
ftrongly incite us, we act inconfiftent with the dignity of our 
teafonable nature and the prime end of our being. This is evi- 
denced in the condué and charaéter of thofe who live in com- 
plete fervitude to thofe paffions which have precipitated them 
into vice and mifery. Yet we find that greater numbers are 

erned by mere fenfe, than by the fober rules of reafon, in 

the conduct of life. - But the wifer few, who confider the pre- 
fent uncertain’ fpan of exiftence as it really is, only a ftate of 
preparation to one more permanent and happy, fee the neceffity 
of enquiring into the nature of every motive which the paffions 

refenttothe mind. ‘They examine the relation in which they 
Hand to other beings, and how far the gratification of their 
paffions is confiftent with the ftation they fill in life, or with 

thofe laws of action by which they ought ever to be governed. 

Every paffion may be lawfully indulged within the bounds of 
feafon and temperance; when they exceed thefe limits the 
action becomes vicious. Neither reafon nor revelation require 
an extermination, but only a regulation, of our paflions. ‘They 
were all implanted by the great Author of our being ; nor does 
itcomport with his wifdom to fuppofe that he would implant 2 
pafion in the human heart which was never to be indulged. 
They were all defigned to anfwer fome good end to us, and will 
everdo fo while under the proper government of thofe more no- 
ble principles of the mind whofe province it is to rule them. To 
fuppofe otherwife, is, in effect, to charge the Deity With a defign 
to tantalife his creatures, by giving them paffions and appetites 
which were never to be gratified. An unworthy thought this, 

which could have no other origin than in the gloomy regions of 
fuperftition, where God is worfhipped as an’ object of terror 
rather than of love. 
. An, intimate acquaintance with ourfelves, our motives, and | 
actions, from what fource they fpring, and to what purpofes 
they ultimately tend, will beft produce the proper government 
of our paffions, in the journey of life; and this government 
forms a great part of the fyftem of morality. 

Morality is the grand bafis of religion: it is the ladder whofe 
foot is on earth, but whofe elevated fummit reaches, and will 
Convey the traveller, by the various fteps of purity and perfec- 
tion, to the celeftial regions. It leads from earth, and fubli- 
mates the mind to the perfeStion of its nature. Noor is its afcent 
hard to thofe who retain their native freedom, or its duties in- 
ae 4D 2 veloped 
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veloped in obfcurity. The obligations we are under, to the 
uniform exercife of juftice, temperance, fidelity, mercy, and 
benevolence, are felf-evident: to difcover that thefe are real 
virtues, and that it is our duty fteadily to practife them, we 
want not the refinements of philofophy, ‘the aid of dead lan. 
guages,or any peculiar fkill in analytic fcience : they are writ. 
ten in indelible characters on every heart, and ftrongly reflected 
on the faithful mirror of every confcience: every man feels 
their force, in the maments of ferious reflection, and affents to 
their propriety. Let thefe virtues, therefore, engage our atten- 
tion and be the rule of ourcondu&. To know ourfelves is the 
moft profitable of all knowledge: for want of this knowledge 
many have been learnedly ignorant, and contented themfelves 
with the theory of idle fpeculation inftead of experimental prac. 
tice. The defcent from virtue to vice is broad and eafy ; and 
many, who have been allured by the inftigation of paffions, 
improperly indulged, to make fhort excurfions from the path of 
innocence, have unwarily been drawn into that vortex of folly, 
where they have funk and@ifen no more. © PHILANTHROPOS, 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
Remarks on Dr. Ogilvie’s Day of Fudgement continued. 


Now beg leave to add afew more brief remarks on Dr. 
Ogilvie’s Day of Judgement, and to point out a few of its, 
excellences, 
In defcribing this univerfal affembly, the poet has, in. fome 
inftances, characterifed the different nations with great propri- 
ety. The four following lines are very juftly characteriltical, 


Next, Afia’s millions fll th’extended fpacey 
Known from ihe reft, a foft unmanly race ; 
While ihere (each bofom rough with many a fear) 
Stand Afric’s troops, the ftormy fons of war. 


In the fucceeding lines he leads us to America, remarking 
their primitive happinefs, before the European conqueft, and 
fetting forth, in bold and lively imagery, the miferies that ene 
fued on their becoming tributary to Chriflian governors, 


Columbus’ world, a wide innum?roys throng, 
Swells on the firaining fight, and pours along. 
Bleft race! cre difcord fnatcl’d the gleaming fhieldy 
Ere war, tremendous, thunder’d oer the field, 
Ere freedom, ranging o'er Peruvian plains, 
Mark’ their dire wa/le, and heard the clanking chains: 
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Remarks on Ogilvie’s Day of Fudgement. gSx 
At once dim forrow veil'd her fhining eyes, or 
She fpread her trembling plumes and ey'd the fries : 
Guilt; rage, and death, terrific foapes! appear 3 
The diftant tumult murmur’d in her ear ; 
She figh’d ; and, mounting on the glancing ray, 
Shot o'er the feene, and fought the climes of day. 


The above defcription of Freedom, driven from her native 


haunts, ranging over the Peruvian fields, in fearch of a place 
to dwell in, marking the vifibie defolation that arbitrary power 
had made, then fpreading her trembling plumes, and taking her 
flight, from this fcene of guilt, rage, and death, to the fkies, 


contains noble and glowing fentiments, and is embellifhed with 
fome of the fineft graces of poetry. : 

After concluding his defcription of the univerfal affemblage 
of all nations, kindreds, tongues, and people, and before he 
enters on the more awful events of that folemn difcriminating 
day, he addrefles the Deity in the following animated invocation, 


Eternal God, whofe word, fupremely wife, 
Can crufh or people all th’expanded fhies! 
Who bid’ ft creation wait on thy command! 
Throw’ ft worlds, like atoms, from thy forming hand! 
O for fome nobler, more exalted, lays, 
Some heav'nly ftrains, to {peak thy boundlefs praife. 
All fancy droops, on this tranfporting fcene ; 
All rapture dull; all elegance is mean ; 
All thought too faint ; all colours ceafe ta glaw ; 
All fire too languid ; all fublime too low! 


How juit are his fentiments on this auguft fubje&@! 

In the fecond book he reprefents, in a ftriking manner, cons 
{cience awakening, and throwing off all the difguifes of hypo- 
crify, all the vain fubterfuges of felf-love and felf-deception, 
reprefenting actions in their true colours, and virtue fighing at 
the view, in doubt what would be the event, till hope 


Difpell’d the hov'ring mift that veil’d her eyes. 
He next defcribes the heavenly emotions of the virtuous, on 


anticipating the awful cataftrophe ; and then contrafts it with 
the following lively painting of the terrors of the wicked. 


But mark that throng ; what keen deflruétive fmart, 
What piercing anguifh, flings the tortur’d heart : 
While pain’s fell brood, in dreadful concourfe join’d, 
Fear, rage, and guilt,. diftra the mad@ning minds 
The gentle calm, the hours of mercy fled, 

At lajt flow vengeance vears its Gorgon-head ; 
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No time remains to eefe the flutt’ring breaft ; 
No friend to oothe the racking foul to reff; 
No fhade to fereen from heav’n’s impending doom; 
No hope to fleep in yon diffoluing tamb ; 
"Tis paft : — and, lo! the black’ning clouds appear, 
‘Involving darknefs wraps the boundlefs /phere ; 
While, through the gloom, jufi darting.on their eyes, 
The laft pale beam fhoots, trembles, fades, and dies. 


After adding to this a pathetic expoftulation with mankind, 
on their folly and blindnefs, he introduces the Almighty’ as 
defcending to judge the world, in all the pomp and grandeur 
of poetical. imagery. 

From his great abode, 
Full on a whirlwind, came the dreadful God : 
The tempeft, rattling, wings the fiery car ; 
Ten thoufand hofts, his miniflers of war. 
The flaming cher ubim attend his flight, . 
And heav'n’s foundatiens groan’d beneath their weight § 
Through all the fkies his forky lightnings play’d ; 

With radiant fplendor glow’d his beamy head ; 

From bis bright eyes the trembling throng retire; 

He fpoke in thunder and he breath’d in fire: 

He flood; o'er all the boundlefs glory fhone ; 

Then call’d, and darknefs form’d his glogny throne ; 

Black clouds hung awful round the burfling ray, 

And veil d from fight th’intolerable day. 


What an aflemblage of the moft grand and fublime imagery 
is here! ‘The imagination can fcarcely conceive any thing 
more fublime and awful! Why, then, did the poet fo injudi- 
cioufly break in upon that filent aftonifhment and awe, which 
muft fill the mind of a fenfible reader at the conclufion of this 
paflage, by introducing a fimile which, though great and beau- 
tiful in itfelf, bears no more proportion to the auguft fcene than 
the glow-worm’s feeble ray does to the fun in his meridian {plen- 
dor ? ; 

- After this, he endeavours to reprefent the anguifh and terror 
. which the wicked will feel, only on the anticipation of their 
doom ; and he tells us, the mere idea of it is fo dreadful, . that, 
to efcape its vengeance, they would joyfully‘fubmit to the moft 
excruciating corporeal pains. “Take it in his own words, 
Lo! the wide field, where thoufands, in defpair, 
Would {mile at death, ond hug the mangling fpcar ; 
Where, fir'd with rage, too big to be exprefs'd, 
They'd blefs the reeking blade that tore their breaft. 
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O! with what joy fome mortal wound they'd feel, : 
With what delight they'd clafp the pointed feel, ~ 
Hung on the fmarting rack, or ftretch’d upon the wheel! 
Bleft, were fome mountain, at th’ Eternal’s call, 

Whirl d from its bafe, to crufh them in the fall ; 

Would heav'n’s great.Sov’ reign bear their only pray’r, 

Jo ftrew their limbs, like atoms, in the air; 

Would fome devouring flame their duf? confume, 

Or deep volcano hide them in its womb, 

With their laft breath they'd praife Fehovah’s name, 

And blefs their dreadful fentence in the flame. 

But, ab, *tis allinvain. 





In the laft-cited paflage, fome of the lines are rendered ins 
harmonious by the flat-founding abbreviation they’d. It is alfo 
too much laboured. But the fentiments it conveys are warranted 
by facred writ, in that fhort, but far more fublime, expreffion, 
« They fhall call on the rocks and mountains to fall on them,” 
éc, The poet had, doubtlefs, this paflage in his eye in the - 
eighth line. 

Then, after expreffing his defire, that the fenfe of an event 
-. fo great and awful may never be abfent from his mind, he atks 

the reader, 


Say, doft thou long to reach yon diftant fry ? 


And, after fhewing that it is not the fudden ftart, the tranfient 
flath of thought, the darting impulfe, or loofe fally of keen de- 
fire, that can render man the fubjet of divine favour, in that 
folemn hour, he proceeds to fhew what wi// conftitute him a 
fuccefsful candidate for future glory. 


— "Tis a work tha? grows upon the fight ; 
"Tis godlike virtue's regular delight. 
Th’intrepid foul, by paffions ne'er alarm’d, 
Improv'd by judgement, as by fancy warm’d ; 
Whofe zeal with reafon’s rigid diétates forts, 
Glows, but not blazes; warms, but not tranfports 3 
Whofe condué?, fquar’d by ev'ry noble rule, 
Forms one proportion’d, juft, confiftent, whole ; 
Tis be, who does whate’er a mortal can; 
Wn, — s 
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When keen temptation prompts the heart to ftray, 

And the warm tumult melts the foul away, 

Who then from heav'n awaits direéting light, 

And flands unfbakenin fuperior might ; 

This, this is he, who, in ferene repofe, 

Can coolly fmile at earth’s-convulfive throes. im 
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In this beautiful paflage, ‘the ‘moft interefting truths are 
blended with the pleafing graces of poetry, and, while. they 
charm the ear, find their way to the heart. Where inftruction 
is thus interwoven with the moft expreffive touches of true elo- 
quence, the reader will not fpend his time in barren amufement, 
but find his heart made better, while his imagination is enter. 
tained and improved. , 

The remaining part of this valuable poem will . furnith fome 
additional obfervations, which I fhall comprize in one more 
effay for the next number. EUSEBIUS, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


AVING lately obierved feveral epitaphs, in the poetical 

part of your Monthly Ledger, Ifend you the following 

in profe, which you may iniert or rejeSt as is moft confiftent 
with your plan. 

Nil nifi bonum de mortuis, or, to fay nothing concerning the 

dead but what.is good, is a maxim dictated by that equity and’ 


humanity which ought ever to prefide where the party accufed . 
cannot appear to make his defence: it is alfoa maxim moft fas. 


credly obferved in the compofition of epitaphs; and, without 
any intention of depreciating or extinguifhing that:piou’ regard 
which nature excites for the memory of a deceafed relation, | 
would humbly propofe an alteration (if I may not venture to 
fay an amendment) inthe foregoing maxim; I would have it 
ftand thus, nil nift verum de mortuis, or, to fay nothing concern- 
img the dead but what is true; for, if it be granted that trath 
ought to be fteadily and inviolably obferved in our words ané 
actions, this obvious reafon will occur, in favour of the alteras 
tion, that it is very poffible to exceed the bounds of truth on the 
fide of panegyric as well as on that of detraction. ‘The deceafed 
is not interefted in our encomiumss nor affected by our invec- 
tives, and, among the living, thofe, who were acquainted with 
the fubjeCt of monumental praife, will not believe what exceeds 
the truth, though told in letters of ftone; whilft the tranfient 
ftranger confiders the fond effufions of extravagant commenda- 
tion as a tribute of perfonal attachment to the memory, rather 
than a ferious delineation of the character, of the deceafed. 
The following is a literal tranfcript of an epitaph in the 
church-vard at Newington, Surry.. ** Here lyeth the body of 
Mrs. Sarah Norris, wife of Mr. John Norris, of this Parith, 
who departed this life January 20, 1767, aged 20 years: in, 
whom every thing was amiable, excellent, perfect; who did 
every thing with propriety and delicacy; whofe temper was 
a? inimitable, 
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inimitable, even, fweet, chearful ; whofe words were few, foft,. 
nervous ; Whofe judgement was piercing, clear, found; whofe 
piety, charity, and fobriety, were confiftent and confummate ; 
who fhone with diftinguifhed luftre in all the meek, humble, 
and charming, virtues; who bore the foreft afflictions, forrows, 
and ficknefles, with moft admirable and unabated patience, ~ 
magnanimity, and perfeverance ; of whom the world was not 
worthy, and whofe reward is in heaven.” E.N. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Let thofe perfons only wear this cap whofe bead it fits. ANON. 


F the many moral evils, which are the fubjeCt of general 
declamation, there is fcarcely any one which deferves to 
be more feverely reprehended than the evil of detraCtion. 

In perfons of weak undetftandings this vice is moft preva- 
lent: fuch, having neither fufficient virtue nor capacity to 
attra&t the notice of others, vainly and vilely endeavour to 
raife a momentary reputation on the ruin of abfent chara€ers. 
Reputation is, to a virtuous man, a jewel of ineftimable va- 
lue: this the detractor knows by theory, though not by ex- 
perience ; and yet he takes a favage pleafure in committing 
the moft cruel robbery that can be executed on a good-man, 
Well might the incomparable poet fay, 


Who fteals my purfe, fleals trafh ; 

(in comparifon of the rich treafure of a good character) 
’Twas mine, ’tis bis, and will be flave to thoufands: — . 
But be, who filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But leaves me poor indeed. 





There are many, who, under the mafk of hypocrify Sand 
outfide-fan&tity, fecretly exult in finding the fmalleft occafion. 
of expofing the failings of the abfent, in the moft glaring co- 
lours, to the circle of their friends. This fometimes proceeds 
from a mean defire of being thought free themfelves from what 
they cenfure in others ; fometimes from a talkative difpofition, 
without fufficient ideas to furnifh matter for any other con- 
verfation ; and fometimes from that real bafenefs of heart - 
which finds no pleafure but in. mangling the reputation of o- 
thers, Of all the motives to this diabolical practice, the laft-. 
mentioned is the worft ; for there is not, perhaps, in the whole 
circle of human vices, a crime more black in its nature. 

But, whether it takes its rife from an ignorant capricious 
temper, or from premeditated -malignity, its effects to the ab- 
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fent are equally injurious. Very few, befides people of af- 
fluent fortunes, are fo far independent, as not to have their 
intereft affected, if not their future fubfiftence endangered, by 
detraction. Every indirect report made againft their charac« 
ters is an attack upon their bread, as well as upon their peace: 
when propagated in fecret, it is a blow they cannot elude : 
they may deplore the pain it occafions ; but, till the affaffin is 
difcovered, they cannot poffibly hope for relief. ! 

So very prevalent is this vice become, that it has infefted 
the tempers of many fpecious religionifts, and even fome who 
pretend to preach up the amiable doctrines of love and Chrif- 
tian charity to the world. 

While fuch profefs the obligations of every focial virtue 
from the pureft motives of aétion, they make the characters of 
their abfent acquaintance the common topics of difcourfe; 
S* tofs them from tongue to tongue,” with capricious cruelty, 
under the moft fan@titied pretences ; and very few efcape from. 
them without receiving an irreparable wound. 

This clafs of mankind I defign to adérefs in particular : with 
thefe I would expoftulate, for 2 moment, on the obvious im- 
propriety of their conduct. Need I tell them how much the 
intereft, the domeftic ceconomy, and. the repofe, of families 
may be injured by the tongue of detraction ; and that, al- 
though fpotlefs as the garb of innocence, * a virgin’s fame is 
fullied by fufpicion’s lighteft breath?” An unfavourable fuf- 
{picion only feldom travels far from the tongue that -gives it 
birth, before it grows up into a charge; and the evil report 
gathers ftrength from the affected caution ufed in concealing 
it, till, like a whirlwind pent up in a fubterraneous cavern, it 
breaks out with a fudden -vehemence, and overwhelms the un- 
happy object of its rage with deftruction. Words unfitly fpo- 
ken feldom fail of being unfitly taken ; and, though the mode 
in which they are delivered be {pecious and fair, yet, like the 
apples of Sodom, while they are inviting to the eye, they have 
death lurking within them. Great events have frequently pro- 
ceeded from {mall caufes : a fingle word has fomented a cloud 
of jealoufies, which ten thoufand could not difperfe; and a 
little detra€tion has often been followed by a great deal of mif- 
chief. The balances, in which we weigh our own reputation 
and that of other men, are very different ; the one eftimates 
its worth at too high, and the other at too low, a rate: our 
own faults hang lightly upon us ; fo lightly, that we fearcely 
perceive them ; while the errors of others, though but as the 
weight of a grafshopper, become an infupportable burthen.——= 
Hear a man fpeak in vindication of himfelf, againft an attack 
made on his credit, ‘and he will tell you, with the greateft 


gravity, 
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gravity, that a man’s character is a facred thing ; and that to 


“rob him of it is facrilege: he will tell you, that a man’s repu- 


tation ought to be guarded with as much caution as his life ; 
and that whoever invades it is little better than a murderer : it 
is an evil which not only himfelf muft feel ; but the blot made 
in his efcutcheon, by the cruel pencil of detraGion, may be 
perpetuated to his pofterity. Yet, with all this caution to 


_preferve his own reputation unfpotted, follow this man into 


the next company, and you will perhaps find him deeply en- 

aged in cruelly mangling the character of fome abfent neigh- 
a. thus he becomes guilty of that infamy to others, which 
he feverely cenfured when attempted to be fixed on himfelf. 

The rigid cenfurers of other men, who, flufhed with the 
idea Of their own importance and fané¢tity, wafte their time 
worfe than impertinently, in traducing their neighbours, 
fhould lay their hands upon their hearts, and afk themfelves 
whether their vifual faculties are entirely purged from the 
motes of prejudice ; whether, as human beings, they are free 
from human infirmities ; and whether, while they tcead on 
Plato’s pride, it is not with ftill greater. 

The facred light of true religion, diftinguifhed from the 
ignis-fatuus of a wanton imagination, (qualifying us to pene- 
trate the inmoft receffes of the heart, to trace all our ations to 
their refpeGtive fources, the latent motives which felf-love has 
concealed,) exhibits indeed a humiliating view to our reflec- 
tion: religion renders us lefs blind to our own faults, and 
more fo to thofe of other men; it teaches us, that, of the two 
evils, it is better to have too little charity for ourfelves, than 
too little for our neighbours. 

Were thefe doctrines made the principles of our judgement, 
and the rule of our actions, not one would be found in the 
unworthy character of a ‘* tale-bearer amongft the people :” 
but, dead to thefe finer fentiments, the majority of mankind, 
from mere fpleen and ill-nature, induftrioufly attempt to tear 
afunder the feamlefs garment of peace, to burft the bands of 
focial and domeftic union, and to fow difcord through fociety. 
Some recent inftances of the fatal effects of detraction juftify 
my complaints, and the nature of the evil warrants my fe- 
vereft cenfure, while I avoid the error I am endeavouring to 
correct, and hold up no individual to the contempt of the 
community. 

To conclude: if we would fuftain the dignified charaGter 
of Chriftians, (which too many but awkwardly afflume, by 


-exterior modes, fupercilious grimace, metaphyfical problems, 


and inexplicable paradoxes,) let us be commonly honeft, be- 
4E 2 fore 
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fore we pretend to be uncommonly wife; candid, before we 
fet up for cafuifts ; and juft, before we pronounce our fen. 
tence of condemnation. CATO, 





Timea 


To the EviroR of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


EALTH is an advantage on which the proper enjpy- 

ment of man’s prefent ftate of exiftence is in great 
mea{ure dependent ; an advantage, without which other ad. 
vantapes arc of little importance ; an advantage, which, when 
loft, we are earneft to regain, and of which, while poffeffed, 
we are too often abfurdly negligent. 

Of the many circumftances, which render refidence in great’ 
cities peculiarly deftructive of the human conftitution, the un- 
natural heat of the atmofphere is one: yet, not contented 
with the effe&t of {moke from thoufands of chimneys and fur- 
naces, ftagnating in clofe courts and narrow alleys, we con- 
trive to make our houfes, as much as poffible, hotter than our 
ftreets ; the erroneous notion, that every flight current of air 
muft be dangerous, has introduced ftucco walls and lifted 
doors; which, with the addition of warm carpets and enor- 
mous fires, have encrvated the people to “ puny infects that 
‘© fhiver even at the apprehenfion of a breeze.” 

In confequence of this injurious indulgence at home, a fi- 
milar mode of proceeding is adopted abroad: fome of our 
places of public refort are furnifhed with machines, by whofe 
mifchievous operation the falubrious qualities of the air are efe 
fectually annihilated ; and, where actual fire is not employed, 
care is taken that the room fhall not be too large for the num- 
ber of people it is intended to contain, in order that they may 
be kept warm with the effluvia of their own breath and pei- 
fpiration. 

An eminent phyfician of the prefent age has taken fome 
' pains to convince mankind, that they need not apprehend de 


triment from the ufe of damp beds: but perhaps his argue 


ments had been employed on founder principles, and to bet- 
ter purpofe, in endeavouring to convince them, that they need 
not apprehend detriment from the ufe of frefh air, that pure 
ethereal fluid which is effential to the life of every animal. 
The avoidance of damp beds cannot poffibly be productive of 
injury ; to controvert the notion of their being dangerous (e- 
ven if that notion is erroneous) was therefore unneceflary: 
but refidence in hot rooms, among putrid effuvia, muft cet 
tainly be injurious ; to controvert the notion of its being bee 
neficial is therefore a debt due to the fafety of our fellows 
creatures, 
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_ and fearcely any perfons would take the trouble to ftcal them. 
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We cannot reafonably fuppofe, that the citizen fhould be 
as hardy as the ruitic ; but, as hardinefs is certainly condu- 
cive to health, (if health is of value to the citizen,) he fhould 
endeavour to inure himfelf to as much feverity of weather as 
can be experienced in his fituation ; and were he but once con- 
yinced, that it is not the pofitive cold of the atmofphere, but 
‘'a fudden tranfition from the heat of his rooms to the compa- 
rative cold of the ftreets, which occafions the difeafes he en- 
deavours to avoid, the prefent indulgence of fenfe would 
furely be much oftener facrificed to fuperior future advan- 
tages. Our ciimate,.though not fevere as that of Denmark 
and Ruffia, is fubje&t to frequent viciffitudes of temperature ; 
but thofe vicifitudes a& chiefly on bodies obvious to their in- 
fluence from previous natural or unnatural debility ; and it is 
well known that heat relaxes, and, by relaxing, debilitates 
the corporeal fyftem. 

Of all the places, wherein I have fuffered injury from that 
pernicious heat produced by a croud- of human bodies, the 
very worlt is the Meeting-houfe of the people called Quakers, 
in White-hart-court, Grace-church-ftreet. The fituation of 
this building is the moft improper imaginable ; it is almoft 
furrounded with high houfes, which preclude the accefs of 
frefh air; the court before it is fo narrow, that the congrega= 
tion cannot difperfe with eafe ; and the adjacent ftreets are fo 
much frequented, that carriages cannot attend with conve- 
nience. “The conftruétion of it is yet worfe: its dimenfions 
-ate fo fmall, that many of the affembly are almoft always in- 
decently kept ftanding, or, by changing places, occafion a per- 
petual interruption ; and a double projection of wide galleries 
and the flat part of the roof confine the air in a moft difagreea- 
ble manner. During the time of the national yearly meet- 
ing, the doors of this meeting are conftantly, and the win- 
dows moftly, kept fhut; and as the feafon is ufually warm, 
and the meetings are continued day after day without inter- 
miffion, it at length refembles a heated oven.* An ingeni- 
ous phyfician, whofe curiofity induced him to afcertain the 
difference between the air of this room and that of the adja- 
cent ftreets, found it no lefs than 17 degrees of an accurate 
thermometer ; a difference exceeding that between the com- 


mon 


* The doors of thif Meeting-room, as foon as the conerega- 
tion is withdrawn, (for what reafon, I cannot conceive,) are ufu- 
ally much too foon fhut. Were they left openall night, or at lealt tor 
fome hours, it would render the room fomewhat more tolerable. 


Ido not recollec& any thing that could be ftolen, except the ieais 5 
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amon fummer heat of England, and the common heat of the 
countries under the Equator. 

The building of a new Meeting-houfe has cften been pro. 
pofed, and as often prevented, by objections which evident] 
demonftrate a difinclination to alteration rather than the exit 
aence of really infuperable obftacles. Some of thefe objections 
are, the difficulty of procuring a fituation near the center of 
the city, the expence of the undertaking, &c. But furely 
the inconvenience of walking or riding a few furlongs extra. 
ordinary cannot be a matter of any importance, nor can ex. 
pence, in a public work defigned for the benefit of the whole 
of an opulent community, be an object of any confideration, 
It has been argued, that the prefent Meeting-houfe anfwered 
the purpofes of our anceftors, and therefore it may anfwer our 
purpofes alfo: but an implicit perfiftence in the practices of 


paft ages muft prevent all improvement, and perpetuate every _ 


abfurdity : the practice of ploughing at the horfe’s tail, ina 
neighbouring nation, pleaded antiquity in its behalf, and was 
therefore relinquifhed with relu€tance. Our anceftors might 
be in fome inftances our fuperiors, but in others they were 
certainly our inferiors, in wifdom ; and it is pity that fo re- 
fpectable a fociety as the people called Quakers fhould be juftly 
chargeable with alone refufing to avail themfelves of the pre- 
fent general extenfion of beneficial knowledge. : 
Though it is abfolutely impoffible to make the prefent. 
building even tolerably convenient ; yet, if the attachment to 
the fpot on which it ftands is fuch, that no other will ferve, 
any alteration that can be made in it for the better fhould not 
be neglected. Something, indeed, of this kind has not en-'. 
tirely efcaped the notice of the fociety : a ventilator has lately 
been erected, which (though a remedy by no means adequate 
to the difeafe) was found of fervice ; and, I am told, ‘a houfe 
is purchafed with a view of adding part of it to the meeting- 
room. ‘To produce, however, any material amendment, not 
a part only, but the whole, of this houfe muft be added to the 
prefent area; the projection of the galleries muft be reduced ; 
the oblong lanthorn on the roof muft be totally removed ; the 
walls raifed above the adjacent houfes, and broken into as 
many windows as pofiible ; and thofe windows kept conftantly 
open. Keeping the windows open, I know, will be objected 
to, on account of the air defcending on the congregation: 
but if the doors below are enlarged, (as they eafily may, and 
indeed, on feveral accounts, ought to be,) and kept open alfo, 
I apprehend, the air, inftead of defcending, will naturally 
afcend, in a regular and imperceptible current : but, fuppo- 
fing this not to be the cafe, the windows might be por 
j Ww 
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with Venetian blinds ; the bars of which, placed in a hori« 
gontal pofition, would prevent any influx of wind from de« 
fcending perpendicularly,, 

Keeping the doors open will alfo be objected to, on ace 
count of paffengers intruding to liften to the buftnefs tranf- 
aéted in the meeting ; but we happily live in times when locks 
and bolts are not neceflary to exclude wanton or malicious 
perfecutors ; and, it is to be hoped, nothing paffes in thefe 
meetings improper for the candid and judicious of any deno= 
mination to hear; neverthelefs, as every fociety muft natu= 
tally with to keep its own particular concerns as much as pof= 
fible among its own members, it would be proper for door+ 
keepers to attend, and civilly apprize fuch cafual intruders of 
the nature of the affair ; on which there cannot be any doubt 
but they would as civilly withdraw. If this precaution fhould 
fot be deemed fufficient, doors, conftruéted on the principle 
of the Venetian window-blinds abovementioned would pre 
vent the eye of curiofity from being attraCted, and at the fame 
time admit a proper current of air; and, if the divifions of 
the blinds were placed diagonally, i would difperfe that 
current in fuch a manner, that it could not be difagreeably 
perceptible to the congregation. 

I have been fomewhat prolix on this fubjet ; but the im- 
portance of it is fufficient to excufe prolixity. I cannot fay it 
greatly concerns me as an individual ; for the reafon in quef- 
tion, I for the moft part voluntarily abfent myfelf from thefe 
meetings: but I have often felt pain for others ; who, being 
lefs fenfible of inconveniences, may not be aware of danger ; 
or who, being aware of danger, may notwithftanding efteem 
their attendance indifpenfible. That fuch attendance has 
fometimes produced illnefs, is well known ; and that it has 
produced it often, there is juft caufe to believe ; efpecially 
among thofe of tender conftitutions, accuftomed to a cool and 
free air. The power of cuftom is great: men do, without 
confideration, what they know others have done before them ; 
otherwife, fuppofing no injury or danger of injury in the cafe, 
it would feem incredible, that rational beings, poffeffed of the 
leaft degree of delicacy, fhould chufe to confine themfelves in 
animal exhalations, for hours and days together, till the difa- 
greeable {cent of the putrid vapour becomes perceptible on their 
very garments. I have made the Meeting-houfe at White- 
hart-court the particular fubject of thefe remarks, becaufe the 
evil, of which I have been treating, exifts there in its greateft 
magnitude: but that there are other meeting-places of the fo- 
ciety, which, at the time of the national yearly meeting, and 
at fome other times, are too.much crouded and too much de- 

prived 
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prived of a proper circulation of frefh air, is evident from the 
frequent fwoonings of women and other valetudinarians; which, 
every one, who has been prefent at them, muit have ob. 
ferved. , 

I expeé& cenfure for the freedom of thefe animadverfions 5 
but, whenever I fee prejudice, avarice, ignorance, or negli 
gence, manifeftly operating to the injury of my fellow-crea. 
tures, I cannot avoid entering my proteft againft them; 
and, confcious as 1 am of the difintereftednefs of my inten- 
tions, cenfure or applaufe is in thefe cafes, to me, a matter of 
indifference : I therefore make no fcruple to fubfcribe my 
name. 


_ AMWELL, J. SCOTT. 


P. S. If the meeting-houfe in White-hart-court were to-be 
improved, yet it is prefumed a new one, erected on fome proper 
more open fpot of ground, will be neceflary on extraordinary 
occafions; fuch as the yearly and quarterly meetings, Gc. & 
As it would be of mutual benefit to the members of the fociety, 
in town and country, no reafonable objection cin be advanced 
againft building and fupporting.it by a general national collec. 
tion or fubfcription. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


An Account of the Medical Memuirs of the General Difpenfaryin 
London, for Part of the Years 1773 and 1774, jujt publifoed 
by Dr. Lettfom, F. R. ayd A. 8.8. 


E introduce to our readers an account of this publica 
cation with more pleafure, as being the firft medical 
production from the excellent charity of which the author is 
one of the phyficians. The noble hofpitals, eftablifhed.in 
this metropolis for the reception of the poor, have long been 
confidered by foreigners as an honour to this nation ; and the 
inftitution, which has given rife to thefe memoirs, mutt add 
luftre to our. national character, as no other country in Eu- 
rope has ever adopted a plan of this kind, ‘which conveys the 
falutiferous aid of the faculty to the fick chambers of the moft 
diftreffed of our fellow-creatures, whofe ficuations may be 
fuch as render removal to an hofpital equally inconvenient and 
dangerous. 


‘he author-has prefixed a copious introduction, containing 


refie&tions on the itate of the poor in London, and likewts 
¢ 
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tlie hiftory of the General Difpenfary. The firft fe€tion con- 
tains Objervdtions on fevers with fymptoms of putrefcency'; ‘in 
which lie recomtnends a mode of treatment very different from 
what has been ufually practifed in the putrid fever ; a difeafe 
which the author fays ** is rendered as little. tremendous as 
a common intermittent, by a method of cure. ticither tedious 
nor unpleafant, as the principal remedies I depend upon, bes 
fides good liquors, may be reduced to a very narrow comipafs ; 
namely, Peruvian bark and cold air.” To .confirm the fuc- 
cefs of his praétice, the author has annexed upwards of | fifty 
cafes of putrid fevers,* to which fome of the faculty. were ins 
troduced as {pectators. is ay, Ha 
* §.2. Speculations on opium, with cafes and reflections,» 
$3 Obfervatioris on a fpecies of leprofy. fe, 
* §,.4.. Deferice of inoculation. dare: hee 

. 5. Method of treating the. confluent fmall-poxs.. 
2 Remarks on the hooping-cough. | 4... , 

« Cafes and felecions, yea 
iM Tables of difeafes and deaths duritig orie years 
g- Formylz of the General Difpenfarys  -) sl. 
‘As the jail-difteniper has beert a fubjeét of much attention 
Of late, the author, in the firft fedtion, has introduced feveral 
examples of his fuccefs in this difeafé. Part of his reflections 
on the ‘ufe of the bark, fc. as prefervatives; we hall eed 
for the entertainment of -our teaders ; with which , we. fhal 
clofe this piece. sacs Se 








* I doubt not, the falutary effetis, which the ufe of the 
bark would produce, with. perfons thus expofed td the duties 
of their office. As to. myfelf, every. day introduces die: into 
fome infected houfe ; but hitherto I'have efcaped with impu- 
nity ; which I attribute t9. py; Reing, in confeqiienc of habit, 
haturatized to infection. Dr. Prieftly found, by exper ementy 
that a moufe, which. had, been, previoufly. initiated to breathe 
in air rendered {omewhat, impure, was capable, of, enduring 
highly. putrid air much longer than a moufe take eth out of 
vital ot common air; and this I think applicab fo the cafe 


of Phyncians who efcape infegtion, to WehIGH, SEY AEE Pr fre; 
quently expofed., Sometimes, indeed, aftem, valiting jhighly 


putrid fevers, I have experienced a languor, and other fenfa- 

Vou. I. . 4F ion rp ots sts eQlORSs 

* The new mode of treating this alarming -difeafe, whichthas 
been attended with fo much fuccefs, is“ particularlyiworthy.of the 
confideration of the faculty ; ‘and our author merits the thanks of 
the public for attempting to diffufe the knowledge of its;,which 
May, under Providence, be the means of refcuing the.lives of 


many from. the deflruftion with which this diteafe generally 
threatens the fubjetts of it. 
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tions, which have threatened a fever; but a glafs of Huxharti’s 
¢inGure of bark has foon diffipated my fears ; which I mention 
in confirmation of the falutary direétions I have juft quoted; 

~ $6 But “jail-fevers will never be totally obviated, unle( 
mote regard be paid to the vital fluid, air: were the places of 
confinement well ventilated, and proper attention paid to 
clearilinefs, exercife, and diet, this dangerous difeafe would 
feldom of never be generated. In the airy parts of this cit , 
and in large open ftreets, fevers of a putrid tendency rarelf 
arife, becaufe a free acceffion of good air counteracts the prin- 
cipal fource from which they proceed, human contagion, In 
my practice T have attentively obferved, that’ at teaftforty- 
eight out of fifty of thefe fevers have exifted in narrow courts 
and alleys ; a circumftance which ‘fhould induce the public to 
promote every improvement which tends to the airinéfs and 
cleanlinefs of a great city. From a negleé& of thefe circum. 
ftances, thé’teadful fever at Naples became fo fatal.  Sarconi, 
an able phyfician who refided upon the fpot, remarks, ‘that the 
difeafe exerted its greateft influence in the narrow patts of the 
city, where the miferable peafants crouded-from the countty ; 
but, in Caferta, famous for its winds and? its lofty fituation, 
this fever raged with much lefs violence and rapidity. 

‘© When I have reflected upon thefe cireumftances, ‘T’hagé 
often been furprifed at the injudicious fafhion which prévails 
through, all part of this metropolis, —r perfons of af. 
fluence, in“chufing a refidence in fome confined court, ‘with- 
out ventilation of gir, or, the vegetation of even one folitary 
fhrub} to‘putify ir when ftagnant. ~No man who regards his 
health, who can afford to réfide in an oper sity et ae 
imnprifon himtelf in ‘a confined’ ‘tourt 3‘ efpectally when one énd 
is termmated Gy walls, and the other by a ftately gate ; ‘as if 
alf ‘the°powers ‘of ‘art and falfe tafte were united to’ the de- 
ftructiorrof health and vigour. ~ wots i 
rm rt hee Pgs the falutary influence which a fingle’ plant 
in vewetatitn® produces upon’ vitiated air, the old cuftom of 
decoratihg a window with a flower-pot and a tyrtle, or 4 
fragrant baMfam, muit appear equally rational and falutary, ‘and 


‘well‘worth'the attention of thofe ‘who prefer the vitiated‘airofa — 


‘court tothe frefh breeze of an open ftreet ; which the remarks 
made by the*worthy prefident of the Royal-Society, ‘upon 
Dr Prieftley’s ingenious experiments on air, will tettd 'to’con- 
firm? © From thefe difcoveries we are aflured, that no vege- 
tablé grows in. vain ; but that, from the oak of the forelt; to 
the grafs of thesficld, cvery individual’ plant is ferviceablete 
mankind; if not always diftinguifhed by fome private vistie} 
yet making a part of the whole which cleanfes and ptrifies our 
nee atmofphere, 


aoe 








N, 
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gtmofphere. In this, the fragrant rofe and deadly nightfhade 
co-operate; nor is the herbage, nor the woods that Aourith in 
the moft remote and unpeopled regions, unprofitablé to us, 
nor we to them ; confidering how conftantly the winds convey 
to them our vitiated air, for our relief, and for their nourifh- 
ment.” 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
A brief Account of the Town of Colchefter, and its Ca/file. 


—' @ MONGST the various articlesof inftru€tionand entertain- 


; ment, which you prefent us with, monthly, I find very 
few that give us any account of antiquity ; or c7 places of note, 
in ancient times. Some pieces of this kind would, doubtlefs, be 
very acceptable to many of your readers. ‘The mind enjoys a 
fecret pleafure in looking back to paft ages, in furveying the 
ftate of things many centuries before its own exiftence, and in 
tracing the varions fucceflion of changes that a few centuries 
have procured. I therefore fend you a fhort, but authentic, ac+ 
count of the ancient town of Colchefter, and its famous Caftle, 
for your next number ; and 


Am your conftant reader and adznirer, 
HISTORICUS. 


OLCHESTER was founded by the Romans, foon after 
they had fubjeéted the ancient Britons to their government. 

It 1s pleafantly fituated, on a fine fandy hill, on the banks of 
the river Colne, 52 miles from London, and about 60 from 
Norwich; and contefted tohave been the ancient Camelodunum,, 
fo famous in the Roman hiftory. It enjoys a fine air, and is 
furnifhed with excellent water, and has all forts of provifion in 
great plenty. It is furrounded with a wall, the circumference 
of which, without fide, is 3077 yards, or nearly one mile and 
three quarters. The wall,together with many of the churches, 
was much defaced in the time of Oliver Cromwell, when be- 
fieged by General Fairfax, and fince that time it has gone much 
to decay. The ground, on which the town and wall ftand, 
contains 118 acres, 2 roods, and 22 poles. Here are 4 fairs in 
ayear, the 1ft on the 27th of June, called Midfummer-Fair, 
is kept on St. John’s-Green; the 2nd on July the 12th and 
13th, called the New-Fair, is kept near St. Ann’s chapel, in the 
parifh of St. Jemes; the 34 is on July 21 and 22, on Mag- 
dalen-Green ; the 4this on O€tober g, called St Dennis’s-Fair ; 
it is kept in the High-Street, and continues feveral days. The 
markets are weekly on Wednefdays aad Saturdays, The prin- 
tipal manufactory of this town is baize, which formerly was 
4k 2 very 
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very, confiderable, but of late has very much declined; owing 
jn part, to its migration into the weftern and northern parts of 
this kingdom ; but principally oceafioned by the tyrahical pro. 
cecdings of fome monopolizers, by ufages that have deterred 
many trom engaging therein, although a free trade. 

‘This town is one of the moft celebrated in the kingdom for 
fine oyfters, and is well fupplied with other fith from the ¢oait, 
- ‘Fhecaftle is a fine fragment of antiquity, and defer 
worth the obfervation of the curious. This {tately pile ftands 
on the North fide of the High-Street, almoft oppofite to All, 
Saints church. It isa fquare of abont 224 yards in circumference, 
onthe qutfide, all the angles, projections, and windings, included, 
The 4 fides lie nearly to the 4 principal points of the compafs, 


The building confifts of the outer walls, 12 feet thick in the , 


lower ftery, and 11 in the upper ftory, flanked at the corners 
with ftrong and lofty towers. In the infide two ftrong parallel 
walls run North and South, which ferye for partitions and {u 
ports to the feveral appartments; but the greater part of the weft. 
ern wall is taken down. The eaftern is built in the herring. 
bone fafhion, after the ancient manner of the Romans, and ma 
probably be a remaining veftige of their labours. The lodging. 
rooms were all in the upper part of the caftle; and there ftill 
remain two good chimneys on the . Weft and the fame number 
on the Eaft fide, turned (as all the doors and windows are) with 
handfome Roman arches: each chimney has a double funnel, 
The gate of the caftle is onthe South fide; and within, og 
the left hand, is the grand ftaircafe, which is ftill pretty intire, 
except at the top where it begins to decay. On the right, as you 
go in, is a large vault above ground, covered with a ftrong arch. 
‘over which, out of a door leading from the grand ftaircafe, was 
the paflage into the chapel, which ftands in the South-Eaft towe 


er, or rather baftion, being ftrongly arched at the top. The. 


Jength of the chapel, from Eaft tq Weft, is 47 feet; the width, 
from North to South, nearly 40 feet; and the height duly propor, 


tionate. Underneath it is a geod arched vault, now -ufed for a 


prifon orbridewell. Within the ground, under the greateft part of 
the caftle, are fine and fpacious vaults. ‘Thefe were difcovered 
about 56 years fince, being full of fand, qn which the archés were 
turned. The fand was taken away, at a confiderable expence, 


by John Wheeley, who was endeavouring to pull the caftle * 


down. In order to carry off the fand, he cut a cartway through 
the foundation of the wall, near the North-Eaft tower, where 
the wall was 30 feet thick; but it did not anfwer his expeCtation, 
The partition in thefe vaults, {upporting the arches, is exa&- 
ly in the form of a crofs, ke 

There 
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There was not, originally, any other gate to the caftle but 
that on the South fide, abovementioned, except a {mall fally- 
port, in the North wall; for the 3 gates and doors, that tre 
now on the North and: Eaft fides, have been cut, with great 
labour, out of the folid wall. The whole building is of ftone 
aod Roman bricks ; but moft of the Roman bricks are in bro- 
ken pieces, taken, probably, from the ruins of ftill more 
ancient edifices, formerly ftanding in this town. The corners 
of the walls, and fides of the doors, windows, &&c. are of free- 
{tone. It fuffered extremely from the eHjutges and parfimonious 

W heeley, who purchafed 
it of the late Robert Northfolk, efq. with intent, and upon 
condition, to demolifh it and make money of the materials: but, 
after great devaftation, the remaining part of the walls being 
fo ftrong'y cemented that the profit did not anfwer the expence 
of farther demolition, he was forced to defift. It is now care- 
fully. preferved v4 the prefent worthy owner, Charles Gray, efq. 
one of the reprefentatives in parliament for this borough, who 
has been at no {mall expence in repairing part of it ; particular- 
ly in fitting up a noble room, asa library, which is well fur- 
nifhed with the beft authors. 

This caftle is faid, by Norden, to have been built by Edward 
the Elder, but the truth of this account appears doubtful: he 
repaired, indeed, the town walls ; and, if there were any remains 
of Coel’s palace, he might perhaps beftow fome pains in repairing 
that alfo, and making it a fort of fortification: but the caftle, 
asit now ftands, was moft probably built after the Norman 
conqueft, when fortrefles were ereéted in moft of the confider- 
able towns in England, in order to awe the inhabitants and 
keep them in fubjeGtion. Poffibly it was founded by Eu- 
do, as is afferted in the Monafticon, and in fundo palatii 
Coelis-quondam Regis, according to our Colchefter chronicle, anno 
1076. The original proprietor was the king, and it continued in 
the crown till the year1214, when king John granted it, with the 
hundred of Tendring, and the borough, to Stephen Harringood, 
during pleafure. In the year1256 king Henry ITI. granted it to 
Guido de Rupeforti, or Rochfort ; from whence it came through 
many hands to a grandfon of Sir Ifaac Rebow, of whom Charles 
Gray, efq. the prefent owner, purchafed :t, in the year 1327. 

here is an ancient tradition, that a fubterraneous paflage 
led from this caltle to that of Hedingham, about 18 miles dif- 
tant; but from the inequality of the furface of the varth, be- 
tween thefe places, and many other circumftances, the truth 
Of this tradition is, at beft, extremely doubtful, 


For 








C so8 J 
For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
Mr. EDITOR, 


Am‘a plain countryman, who never had much fchool learn 
ing, and therefore you muft not expe& that what I fend you 
will pleafe your fpeculative readers ; but if a few plain obferya- 
tions, on fome of the obvious vices and follies of mankind, may 
find a place in your work, you are welcome to them. 
Avarice and prodigality are two oppofite evils, which I intend 
to treat of for the good of my countrymen and fellow’citizeng 
of the world. Thete evils I have a right to expofe, becaule 
neither of them will be numbered in the catalogue of my fins: 
{ have too much pride, if you pleafe, to be a mifer ; and too little 
money to be extravagant. I am, however, content with that 
portion of this world’s goods which the great Owner. of all 
has depenfed to me; and, at the fame time, prize it too hi hly 
to fquander it away in profufion. But let me recolled 
myfelf, and not fill half my fheet in preface, as fome of your 
eifayitts do, till they quite forget the fubjeét-matter. Be it known 
unto you, then, that [ fhall confme my prefent obfervations to 
avarice. Let not old Avato ftart, when he reads this, and 
think I am going to draw his charaéter, and tell the world that, 
although he poffeiles more than 500 per annum, in real, he gives 
a poor barbera halfpenny a number for reading your Ledger, ra- 
ther tian be at the expence of buyingit: no, no, he need not fear 
it; he is paft cure, and therefore beneath my notice: I will not 
add to his fufferings: he feelsenough already, in the fears that 
aiarm him on the leaft profpect of being removed from that 
wealth, which he knows he cannot take with him, to that coun- 
try where rent-rolls and title-deeds lofe all their value, He 
has my contempt; and here I leave him. 

‘The avaricious man is not only an unprofitable, but a 
defpicable, being. It is very difficult to trace his origin, 
‘Neither God nor nature formed him. Were I a difciple 
of Epicurus, I fhould fuppofe that his foul was moulded at 
random, by the fortuitous combination of the dregs of that me 
tal which he adores. An odd origin, you will fay: I grant it, and 
if you can find a better, I will give up the point. A covetous 
man loves money, as we fhould love virtue, in the abftraé, 
not for the means it affords of procuring happinefs. His come 
forts areal! imaginary, his forrows real. He knows no pleafure 
but in the barren contemplation of his wealth: it is the barome- 
ter of his joy or mifery. If he makes a bad debt, (which, by 
the way, is very rare,) he fuffers more by the lofs of it thanthe 
peafant who fends his only fhilling to the baker’s for bread, to 
divide among feven or eight poor children. The wane : 
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thofe who are ready to perifh affe& him not: his ear is deaf to 
the voice of want :- his feelings are confined wholly to himfclf. 
Yet he dares not employ his money to render his own life com- 
fortable. If you advife him to be charitable, he fhrugs up his 
fhoulders, and tells you, that charity fhould begin at home ; 
quotes the proverb of the ant, and laughs at fome, whofe too 

enerous bounty has exceeded their incomes and reduced their 
F cnes thanks God for what he has, and declares his refolu- 
tion to keep it. : 
~ Hiftory furnifhes us with divers inftances of thefe living dead 
men, in former,times, and has handed their names and charac- 
ters down to fucceeding ages, to be hiffed at and defpifed by the 
wile, the generous, and the worthy. 

“*Atheneds mentions one who fwallowed many pieces of gold, 
when he was dying, and fewed up the reft in agarment, which 
he ftri@ly ordered fhould be buried withhim. No doubt but fo 
wife an order was ftrictly complied ‘with. 

Valere the Great ‘tells us of another,. who appears to have had 

more cunning thaniall the wife men of Greece put together : 
he wasinthe city of Caffaline when it was befieged by Hanni- 


_ bal, anid preferred the hopes of gain to life itfelf; for, having 


caught a rat, when famine raged in the es he rather chofe ta 
fell it for 200 Roman denarii, than io fatisfy his exceffive hun- 
ger, of which he immediately died. ‘This was a mafter-flroke 
of avarice indeed! 

Jovian Pontan -tells us a. very good -ftory: of a lord, named 
Agelot, who ufed, every night, after the grooms had given his 
Horfes'a conftant feeding, to go down into the ftable, by a trap- 
door, alone, and without Jight, to rob them of their corn, and 
convey it to the granary, ‘of which he always kept the key. His 
lordfhip ‘continued this practice fo long, ‘that he was taken no- 
tice of by one of his groéms, who watched his motions, furpri- 
zed him in the fact, and, without feeming to know whom he 
‘was;\gave him an excellent ‘and hearty {upper with an oake 
fapling. 

The prefent times and my own obfervation have furnifhed me 
with-divers inftances of the fame contemptible difpofition. — I 
once knew a rich tradefman of this caft, who, being at Stour. 
bridge-fair on bufinefs, contrived a clever {cheme to get a break- 
faft for a-hialfpenny.. Hé-bought a roll of .a.baker’s boy, and; 
going into the booths of the cheefemongers, under pretence of 
wanting to buy cheefe, he tafted, and tafted,‘ and tafted, one 
after another, till he had finifhed his roll; and-then, objecting 
to the pticé of the chéefe, told them he could not afford to buy 
any at that rate, and withdrew, exulting in his own ceconomy. 

oa But 
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‘ But the higheft inftance of this kind Lever knew, was that of 
a clever fellow, in his way, at Lincoln. This genius hayj 
found means to cheat .almoft every perfon he deale with and 
not daring, for the fake of his neck, to rob:6n the hichwa 
at length, with much ftudy and application, he formed a fcher ( 
to cheat and rob himfelf ; and, for a long time, pra¢tifed' the 
art of picking pockets on a piece of wood, fet upright in hig 
chamber, which he had drefled up in his old cloaths, merely tg 


enable himfelf. te take money out of his own pocket without 
perceiving it. O tempora! O mores! sa 


I fhall conclude this letter with a fmart epitaph on a mifer 
which I lately met with in fome publication ; and, if you 
it aplace, I may probably trouble, alias oblige, you again, wh 


the ft comes upon me. ~ 


i 


Here lies Gripus, in his grave, 
Who, when alive, nought gratis gave ; iy 
And even grumbles, now he’s dead, vole 


That you've thefe verfes gratis read. ~ 1) en 
SIMON TOUCH'EM-GENTLY, 


; 


of 
i TURD 


-. —_ a 
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For tke Editor of the Monthly Ledger. 


F the following trifle to your ingeni- 
ous correfpondent, Evstgius, me- 
rits a place in your well-chofen mifcel- 

lany, by inferting it you will oblige 
Yours, &c. 


i T EUSEBIUS., 
ERMIT a ftranger, and a ftranger 
mufe, 
neouth in fong, in note unmufical, 
Low to approach. — 
‘The fons of verfe unbridled are in thought; 
And though, befide the oft-fung ttream, 
I, near, 
Culling fweet rhet’ric’s flow’ts, pafs’d 
fadly-gay, 
Vet deign, E¢sestus, to accept my 
fong. 

Of Tuoucnt I fing; a theme yet un- 
explor’d 5 
The foul’s chief property, the mark of 

man, 
From brute diftinguifhing the human race, 
And whatis thought, Eufebius ? 
We think — of what ? = of fomething, 
now no more, 


10) dite 

T R Y. ae. 
iQ 

Anothet thought, ‘another now face 
ceeds;. ; A 
And fweeps the formet to oblivion’s peak 


Imagination’s pow’r how wonderful 


Sporting, how, gamefome in the flow'ty 
fields, ie re 
Below mount Hybla — vying.with the 

bees 


-In foft and tuneful note, and gath’ring 


flow'rs, 

And dreaming Ovid's tafes.—< foft taleg 
of love: 

How herb from man was chang’d ; how 
nymph to flow'r — i 

FiGtions agreeable — now thought —~ 20 
Joft. 


Swift thought, Eufebius, flies from polé 
to pole, 
And what are diftant regions, thought 


can tell ; Oh 2 
But can it teli me truly what am I? 
Ortree{ or herb! or fow’s {° tranfiest 
alike, in WIS 
Cut dowa by autumn’s blaft, or wintere 
frown, . 
Or fummer's feorching heat y by 2dvetfe 
winds, 
Or by rude fhocks of whitiwind-poverty, 
Confcieaces 
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Confcience-like monitor, thought, tells 
TO me this: 
And what is thought, Eufebius P 
‘Js it corporeal, fubftance, body-like ? 
No ! for can body wed immenfity ? 
~Can body, thought-like, build an uni- 
verte ? 
Can’ body fly, unwing’d, from fhore to 
_ hore, hie 
(Diftance immenfe,) and fearch ‘all nae. 
ture through ? — 
Rod either India of its fecret ftores ? — 
“Or rip earth’s body for her inmoft worth ? 
And, fpite of ling’ ring lazy-footed Time, 
Call up eternity ? Thefe thought can do, * 


Nay; more : it can create imaginary woe, . 


-Or airy feenes of vifionary blifs ; 
And, like J-hovah’s word, in fruitful foil, 
“With godlike ftroke, beget a famine 
there, 
¢ For trial, now, Eufebius : think thou’rt 


oor, 
Necty, and comfortlefs, befide a tree, 
A wither’d leaflefs tree, bemir’d, forlorn, 
‘ Defpis’d, dejected, child of woe ! 
Of poverty! of care! =~ think long of 


wis, 

And Vohg-try’d thought makes. ev’ry ter- 
tor real. 

- How eafily the mind creates herfelf 

_ Hil-piétur’d fears ! nought eafier, but to 
paint 

 Moreevil-tending fcenes of flatt’ring blifs, 

VBhfs!— no: -we little think of real joy: 

A kind of hurrying wildly-daring hope 


nefs, - 

Aad tells us we are bleft ! — 

_Elfe why do foldiers, wearing out their 
lives, — Hig * 

Their lives remains,— build fairy palaces, 

‘To lodge them ? — nymphs more fair 

Than fitious Horz were, to weave for 

_ them 

Wreathes never dying — dying then 
themfelves ? 

Why do the'poor, Eufebius, 

Jn vifignary {cenes, tell fhow’rs of gold ? 

Or why the needy dream of luxury ? © 

"Tis, hope, fond gueft ! "tis thoughtful 
hope, infpires ; 

Hope, fweetett folace of a mind in woe ! 

Thus thought can roam, We firft, like 


airy youth, 

Set out in flow’ry ficlds and Hyblan 
mounts, 

. Dreaming of, bees and flow’rs, and now 
we're got 


Through poverty and toil, to hope for Joy. 
Whence, then, this pow’r, which travels 
with fuch {peed ? 


Vou, 1. 4G 


Ser 
Whence this amazing eye, which ‘all 
things fees ? 
Self-create could it be? Ah! no: fome 
pow’r 
Did thought create : that pow'r then call 
"we GOD4 r 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, LORENZO, 
Dees10, 1773. j 
Eristre.to a Friend inPuit aDELPUrAa, 
Hether thou ply’ it with th’af. 
fiduous throng, 7 A 
Whom pow’r, or fame, or int’reft, urge 
along, . 
Or art reclin’d within the hiccory grove, 
Pierc’d with the pleafing pangs of gen- 
*rous ‘love, 
Or roam’ft, alert, the fpring-embroider’d 
ground, 
And mazy fields, and green Savannab’s 
_ round, 
Or ey’ft th’unrvffi’d river’s tranquil glide, 
Or where: o’er rocks abrupt he foams his 
tide, 
Or from the cedar’d heights thy view 
pervades 
A golden {cenelate refcu'd from the fhades, 
(Whate’er the object now, thy eyes éxe 
plore,) 3 


(Or ruminat’ft on fcenes thou fee’ft no 


more, ~ 
May confcious peace and temp’rate joy 
attend, ¢ 
And virtue fmile thy everlafting friend : 


Not prude-like virtue, forward to dee 
‘ Conjures up fiends’ in the thapesof glade __—_ claim, 
“Which hugs thofe follies it -affeéts: to 


blame ; 
But what direéts our paffions to their end, 
And points out every good they muft in- 
tend, ) 
While their exceffive pow’ss are taught 
* controul, " 
And virtue holds the balance of the faul. 
May the, my friend, o’er .all thy acts 
prefide, : 
And call thy paffions ftill on reafon’s fide ¢ 
Or, fhould their fadd’ning gloom obfcure 
thy way, : 
May the (bright pow’r!) ethereat gleams 
difplay, 
And check the tidesof pleafureas they roll, 
When joys tumultuous ruth upon the foul 
‘When fancy paints the ever-vernal fcene, 
Nor dreary wafte nor fteril rock between 5 
Elyfian airs from ever-temp’ rate tkies, 
Where light’nings never glare, nor whirl- 
wind flies, ( 
Nor peevith blaft nor blighting dewsmoleft, 
Th’eternal {pring with halcyon joys ime 


ft, 
pre suill 
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Still fhew thee, through the world’s ca- 
pacious round, 

That not one fcene’ 
found, : 

Nor yet one fon, whom paffions ne’er an- 


8 in fair fucceffion 


noys & 
Whofe bofom glows with unremitting 


0 e 

Bieft, 7 thou art, with affluence, health, 
and eafe ; 

A mind at once difpos’d and form’d to 
pleafe ; 

A manly freedom, which decorum bounds ; 

A ppleafing poignancy, which never. 
wounds ; , 

What though our fex their ready praife 
combine, 

And th’impartial fair their plaudits join ; 

Do not fome meddling pafiions {till mo- 


left, 

And break the eafy tenor of the reft ? 

Let reafon, then, maintain her proper 
fway, 

And call th’imperious prompters to obey : 

Though hard to conquer, once their 
pow’r reftrain’d. 

Vields all a victor’s joy for conqueft gain’d._ 

Let virtue and them purfue no fev’ral 
aim, ; 

The fame in a€tion, and their end the 
fame : 

But, virtue loft, eccentric tracks they. 

find, 

And leave ungain’d the glory meant man- 
kind. A 

Now, whilft each ftrong pulfation fills 
thy veins, 

Oh! hold, determin’d hold, th’unloo- 
fen’d reins: 

Check Nature’s ardor; ftop her fervid 
{peed ; 

A time will come, to juftify the deed ; 

A time will come, to feel the wifh’d re- 
leafe, 

And all thy pain’s repaid with lafting 
peace, 

The voy’ger thus, when ev’ry peril’s 


o’er, 
saree with pleafure, all he fear'd be- 
ore 5 
. Recals the thelving rocks and leeward 
ftrand, 
The helmlefs barle and vicinage of land, 
. Orcrafhing maft, rent hull, and {catter’d 
fhrouds, 
~ When the {courg’d billows mingled with 
the clouds. 
Where rove my thoughts? and why this 
ferious ftraifi 
To thee whofe order’d life has made it 
vain? 





TR Y.. 


But while this mazy wood abford'd 1 
roam, 


Loft to myfelf, my friends, and foc 
home, ‘ die piss eu 
Some train of thought fufpended fenfe ig. 


vades, 

Till ev'ning drops around her twili 
ge ‘ Mee. 

In vain for me thefe woodland rofes blow 

And twining woodbines round the haw. 

- thorn glow, ' 

Recruited {weets the late-huth’d zephyrs 
leave, ‘ 

And latent warblers hail the crimfon eve, 

Ev'n now my reftlefs fancy wings away, 

Bafks in your fun, and drinks the golden 
day : 

Then, plung’d within your dark primes 
val woods, 

I hear th’aftounding cataraéts bellowing 
floods ; 

Strange foliage mark of trees before un. 
known, 

And flow’rs to me a new ercation frewn; 

Then namelefs tribes of hidden life e- 
plore, aM 

Till my nerves tremble at the. war. 
whoop’s roar ; petet ta 

The favage horror thrills through ev'ry 

. vein, ; 
And throbs my pulfe with viGionary pain: 
Inftant 1 fly to. where your domes appear, 


- New-itrung my nerves, and banith’devty 


fear ; 


Hang over athe peerléfs plan ‘and tillag' r 


{cene, : 

Your mart, your commerce, nor thyfelf 
unfeen, a 

My enraptur’d fancy bounds to. meet thee 
there, 

When, lo! th’aerial vifion melts in ais, 

And naught but well-known ‘grovesats 
traéts my eyes, Pgs 

While night’s dufk mantle faddens oe 
the fkies. 

Reafon, uncall’d, now warns me tote 


tie, , 
And checks the frantic mufe that would 


infpire. es 
Yet, yet, perhaps he'll ftrike a {pright- 
ler ftring, 


And, wak’d to joy, thy hymeneals fing; 
Bid the young ms (hear golden thats 
difplay’d) 
Wave their bright plumes, and point the 

myrtle thade ; |! 
While laughing Hymen bears his torch 


along, , 
And choral virgins chaunt the bridal fap 
I 76 Se s W. 
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‘4 Walk from Norwich to Saffron-walden, 

¢ Se bed to S. W. 5 ie 

 CNWEET is the breath of morn; her 
rifing {weet :°” 

So Milton fang, and I with glee repeat, 

Yon golden clouds difclofe the eye of day ; 

Larks ¢lap their wings, and hail me on 


my way. : 
Though round my head vociferous plovers 


fiy, 
And Bia their unplum’d young more 
clofely lie, 
Ye fimple birds, I'll till my path purfue, 
Though your fleet race fhould crouch 
within my view = 
No fehoolboy 1; my folly’s more refin’d: 
I'd eutwalk half, as Powellall, mankind. 
Here Windham’stow’rsrife upon my view, 
The town whence Kett th’embattled 
rabble drew 5 
By whom the downy courtier was o’er- 
thrown, 
And contternation trembled tothe throne ; 
Till a new band th’exulting hoft affail’d, 
And order o’er ferocity prevail’d = 
In vain the chiefs a thelter fought to find ; 


On yon high tow’r one floated to the 


wind, 

The Gothic fpire of Atleburgh I greet, 

And ftopt awhile, and felt reflection 
fweet. 

Here Rome’s imperious cohorts watch’d 

_our fires, 

Bound their flrong hands, and damp’d 
their favage fires : 

Our painted fathers found refiftance vain, 

And tug’d no more, but groan’d beneath 
the chain. 

Now Thetford’s mount and crumbling 
tow’rs I’ve gain’d, 

Where Anglian kings in ancient fplen- 
dor reign’d : 

So we fuggeft ; for now hath fick’ning 
fame 

Flag’d her weak wing, and but conveys a 
name. 

in” aes gates and marble domes muft 
all, ; 

And dark oblivion waits to wrap us all : 

No, my lov’d Jafs ; not virtue hall de- 
cay, 

When fame’s no more, and clos’d the 
final day. 

Next morn, Newmarket’s ample heath I 


fain, 

Where the fleet racer feems to fkim the 
plain: 

Here Britith peers, unburden’d with the 


Rate, 
And all thofe cares which made their fa- 
thers great, 
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Covet no praife but what may here 


found, : 

And greatly ftand, in jockeythip’ ree 
nown’d, 

Now reach'd the Anglian kingdom’s ut« 
moft bound, 

I view’d, with pleafure, the ftupendous 
mound ; 


A work of wonder, which, tradition fays, 

The d—1 himfelf was conjur’d forth to 
raife, 

Here the wide heath is clad in living green, 

While flocks contraft, and nature paints 
the fcene 5 

The — furze its fhining blooms dif. 
play, 

And fportive lambs round flow’ring haw- 
thorns play, 

Now Effex valleys catch th’enchanted eye, 

ba art in vain with nature ftrives to 
vie: ,o : 

I walk with joy, and Walden’s fields be- 
hold 


Thofe — to bloom with vegetable 
-_, gold, 
Saffron, whofe aromatic drug has fame 
Superior rais’d, and gave the town its 
name. 
There Hadley’s dome and pompous ture 
* rets rife 

Elaborate art and nature both furprife : 
Here the fwell’d column lifts the lofty 


rooms, 

Whofe walls are {pread with filk from 
India*s looms t 

The Parian marbles caft a lucid gleam, 

And through rich veins there glows a 
florid ftream : 

The in-wrought flow’ret blooms within 
brocade, 


- And gold and purple caft a dazzling thade? 


While flatt’ring portraits run in long ex- 
tent, 

And titles bruit and boaft a proud defcent, 

Here’s Audley’s heirefs drawn in beauty’s 
prime, 

‘With each enchanting grace matur’d by 
time, 

Which now, relentlefs, clouds that face 
with care; 

Faded her bloom, and fpiritlefs her air ; 

For here fhe’s drawn juft verging on 
threefcore, 

And each grace fled which charm’'d the 
world before. 

Lo! the orcheftra, whence the mufic 
falls ; 

Whence notes of rapture vibrate round 
the walls 5 

To give the banquet’s joys a higher zeft, 

Or calm conflictifig paffions into reft. 


4G2 But 








But what's this pomp, this pageantry of 
pow'r? - 

Can it‘avert or foothe the mortal hour ? 

Can it a gleam of joy or eafe impart, . 

When throbs the head, or forrow wrings 
the heart, : 

Then unambitious, like thy peaceful 
cell, a 

‘Where the calm joys and virtues love to 
dwell ? 

Adieu, proud pile, I better like a wood, 

Or the mild foothing of the gurgling flood s 

Or where yon shrubs their bloomy tints 
difplay; . 

Bright as the clouds which verge the fet- 
ting day : 

Embower’d warblers animate thofe fhades, 

And hares or‘trip or fcud within the 
glades. 

In J——y’s converfe catch a joy that 

___ fprings, ( 

Which grandeur cannot give, nor {miles 

of kings, 
May 20, 1774 W. 


PSALM CXLVIII. parapbrafed, 
By Dr, Ogilvie. . 


EGIN, my foul, th’exalted ley ; 
Let each enraptur’d thought obey, 
And praife th’ Almighty’s name : 
Lo! heav’n, andearth, and feas, and fies, 
In one melodious concert rife, 
To {well th’infpiring theme ! 


Ye ficlds of light, celeftial plains, 

Where gay tranfporting beauty reigns, 
Ye fcenes divinely fair ! 

Your Maker’s wond’rous pow’rproclaim 3 

Tell how he form’d your fhining frame, 
And breath’d the fluid air. 


Ye angels, catch the thrilling found ! 

While all th’adoring throngs around 
His wondrous mercy fing : 

Let ev'ry lift’ning faint above 

Wake all the tuneful foul of love, 
And touch the fweeteft ftring. 


Join, ye loud fpheres, the vocal choir s 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 
The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as grey ev’ning gilds the plain, 
Thou moon, protraét the melting ftrain, 
And praife him in the fhade. 


‘Thou heav’n of heay’ns, his vaft abode,’ 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God ! 
Ye thunders, {peak his pow'r! 
* 





Lo! on the light’ning’s gleamy wing) 
In triumph walks th’eternal Kin 
Th’aftonith’d worlds adore, ) 


Whate’er the gazing eye can find, : 
That warms or foothes the mufing mind, 
United praife beftow: P 
Ye dragons, found his dreadful name 
To heav’n aloud ; and roar aeclaim, 
Ye {welling deeps below. 


Let ev'ry element rejoice : 

Ye tempetts, raife your mighty voice 
To him who bid you roll! 

His praife in fofter notes declare, 

Each whifp’ring breeze of yielding air, 
And breathe it to tie foul, 


To him, ye graceful cedars, bow: 
Ye tow’ring mountains, bending low, 
Your great Creator own ! 
Tell, when affrighted nature fhook, 
How Sinai kindl’d at his look, 
And trembled at his frown, 


Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye infe&s flutt’ring on the gale, 
In mutual concourfe rife! 
Crop the gay rofe’s vermeil bloom, 
And waft its fpoils, a fweet perfume, 
In incenfe to the fkies, 


~ 


‘Wake, all ye mounting throngs, and fings 
Ye plumy warblers of the fpring, 
Harmonious anthems raife, ' 
To him who fhap’d your finer mould ; 
Who tip’d your glitt’ring wings with gold3 
And tun’d your voice to praife. ' 


Let man, by nobler paffions fway’d, 
‘The feeling heart, the judging head, 
In heav’nly praife employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till -heav’n’s broad arch rings back the 
The gen’ral burft of joy. [found, 


Ye, whom the charms of grandeur pleafe, 
Nurs’d on the filky lap of eafe, 

Fall proftrate at his throne ! 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore! 


Praife him, ye kings, who makes your pow’e 


An image of his own. 


Ye fair, by nature form’d to move, 
O praife th*eternal Source of love, 
With youth’s enliv’ning fire ! 
Let age take up.the tuneful lay 5 1 
Sigh his _ name ; then foar awayy 
And adk an apgel’s lyre. 
are Dedicated 
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Dedicated to the Prince of Wales and Bifbop of G{naburg, on Saturday, Fune 25, 17745 

‘ was publifbed, \ 

TEATLY printed on an entire New-Letter, and aFine Demy Pzper, and contains 

ing Six Sheets of Letter Prefs, Price Sixpence, Number I. (to be continued 
weekly) of a complete and univerfal ENGLISH DICTIONARY, on a new Plan; 
comprizing the Language, its Pronunciation, the Difference between Words efteemed 
fynonymous, an Epitome of the Geography and Hiftory of England ; with other Im- 
provements. The Whole including feveral Thoufand Articles not to be found in any 
other DicTronary of this Kind or Price, By the Rev. JAMES BARCLAY, Cu- 
rate of Edmonton, in Middlefex, and many Years Mafter of an Academy in Goode’ 
man’s-Fields, and at Tottenham ; and Others. 

LONDON: Printed forRicHarDsonand Urquaart, W.OrTRinGz, H.Garp- 
ner, G. Pearcu, S. Leacrort, W. Gornsmitn, J.Bew, T, Weicut, and 
J, Letchworth, Number 33, Tooley-Street, M.DCC,LXXIV. 

©ConovpiTtTtion’ s. 
I HIS Di€tionary, which is beautifully printed on an entire New Letter caft by ’ 
Mr, Caston, and a fine Demy Paper, will make One handfome Volume in: 
O@avo, containing near TWO HUNDRED Pages more than any other Diétionary 
of the fame Kind and Price. 

II, That it thall be comprifed, if pra€ticable, in TWELVE NUMBERS ; and the 
Publithers hereby engage, if it fhould exceed THIRTEEN, to deliver the Overplus 
Gratis, 

III. No, I. was publifhed on Saturday the 25th of June, and the Succeeding Numbers 
will be publithed regularly, till the Whole is completed, 

To the P U B LIC. 
MONG the number of Ditionaries already publifhed, it muft be confeffed that ma= 
ny of them are poffeffed of great merit and utility; and yet it will not be denied 
by proper judges, that the.general plan of thofe Publications will admit of farther im- 
provements. ; 

It is by no means our defign to decry the labours of former Lexicographers, to point 
out their defects, or to endeavour to fet off the merits of our own by any invidious 
compatifon with their works. We fhall content ourfelves with laying before the 
Reader the outlines of our plan, and fubmit its execution to his judgement and candor. 

ThisDic tionary includes, in common with others, a full Explanation of Dir- 
FicuLt Worps and TecunicaL TERMs in all Faculties and Profeffions ; together 
with the On1G1N ofeach Worp, its different Meanings or Applications explained, and 
illuftrated by AUTHORITIES, and properly ACCENTED} as alfo followed by INrr1aL 
Letters, denoting the Part of Speech to which it is appropriated. The 
IMPROVEMENTS peculiar to it are the following, 

1, A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, in which the proper Sounns of En- 
Gish Worns are given ina Manner fo plain and fimple, that both NATIVES and 
FOREIGNERS may corre&tan IMPROPER, oracquire a RicHT PRONUNCIATION 
of the Eneris# LancuaGe, 

I]. The Dirrerence between WORDS efteemed SYNONYMOUS pointed out ; 
and the proper Choice of them determined. 

III, Inftead of a very few Lives of Statefmen, Authors, Poets, &c. which other fimilar 
Publications, very often with little Propriety, contain, we have prefented our Readers 
with a concife, though comprehenfive, Er1tTome of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
exhibiting the Characters of its feveral Monarchs, their moft remarkable Actions, and 
the moft diftinguithed Events of their reigns ; with a brief Account of the Progrefs of 
the Arts and Sciences under each Monarch, as well as of the moft eminent Perfonages, 
whether Statefmen, Men of Letters, Authors,&c, who flourifhed ineach refpectivePeriod. 

IY, The Hiftorical and Geographical Defcription of the various Kingdoms, States, 
Republics, Provinces, Cities, and Chief Towns of the known World, we will venture 
es ayy tobe more copious, and more uniform, than in any other Dictionary of 
this Kind, 

_ V. Onthe Account given of the COUNTIES, CITIES, and MARKET TOWNS 

in ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND; as alfo the VILLAGES withFAIRS ; 

at may not be unneceflary to obferve; that the Diftances of the different Places, Cities, 
Towas, 
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‘Towns, &c. from London, have been taken with the greateft Care from thelateft and 
moft accurate Meafurements; the Fairs held in them carefully copied from the las 
teft and beft correéted Publications of that Kind, and thatthe CITIES, TOWNS 
BURGHS, and MARKET-TOWNS of SCOTLAND, are to be found in no other: 
Di@ionary. ‘ 
VI. The thort, but clear Accounts of the feveral Religious Seéts, both in the Jew. 
asu and CurisT1AN Cuurcn, together with the Articles comprifing the Hiftory of 


the HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, are more copious and numerous than are given ig . 


the very few Publications ef this Kind which have adopted them. 
To thefe Articles are prefixed, 

A Compendious ENGLISH GRAMMAR; an ESSAYontheCONSTITUTION, 
TRADE, and GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND ; which was thought neceffary to o 
company, and infomeDegree to illuftrate, the Hiftory of England ; and other ufeful Effays, 

And to the whole is added, 

An OUTLINE of ANTIENT and MODERN HISTORY: Together witha 
Complete Lift of the GRECIAN, ROMAN, and ENGLISH CLASSICS, : 

g Any Perfon, who takes in the Monthly Ledger, may have the Numbers of 
this Ditionary regularly fent with the Ledger. 
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Therm. 
Wind. Bar.| lo. ; hi. Weather. 
1/E.N.E. —frefhiiz9,%|50 |52 |Sunfhiny day, night rain. 
2 1 ee 291% 52 |5 32 “‘e Sipad with light fhowers. 
3I9- ittleliz934.[5 24|5 alr. 
4|S.W. ftrongiiz97%|52 154 |Forenoon fair, evening rain. © 
s|N.E. frefhiiz9;|52 |533\Flying fhowers. P 
G|E.N.E. —freth}iz93'J59 51 {Thunder and much rain. 
7\W.N.W. littleliz930]49 |53 |Cloudy and flight rain. 
3|W, —_ 2916 52 155 |Fine brilliant day. 
Isw. — frehnles eles (oq [Ditty & 
WwW. i155 164 |Ditto, fome thunder. 
11/S.W. frefhijz9;°.155 |60 {Cloudy and frequent fhowerse 
12 a _ 2G 7015 4 63 ed and funfhine. 
1 ° refhiiz9%]55 |60 |Ditto. 
1 IW.S.W. frefhl30. {56 |65 |Ditto. 
1s|W.N.W.  frethiiz9,%|52 {62 |Ditto. 
16|N.W.  ftrong30 «= |523)613/Ditto. 
17|N.W. frefhi}30 {52 |54 |Forenoon flight fhow. aftern, fair 
18IN.N.W. calmij30 {473/52 Cloudy. : . 
19 - " me 30 148 153 er and flight rain. 
20|E.S.E, refhiiz0 52 |55 |Cloudy. 
21|S.W. frethi]2z9;°154 |56 |Afternoon flight rain. 
22 S.W. frefhiiz9;* 155 |572|)Eeavy rain. ’ : 
23|S. frethiiz9;4154 |56 |Forenoon much rain, aftern, fair, 
24\|S.W. frethilzg +.|5 2 562 Showery weather. 
25 Saar as 2935153 oe fhowers. 
26\W.N.W.. frethiiz9 2153 |552/Cloudy. 
27\N.W. frethijz9 ;°148 54 Cloudy, intervals funfhine. 
23iN.W. fre 297, 48 532|Heavy rain. 
29/N.W. freth 29 11472152 Heavy rain. 
30|W. 292.148 [56 |Cloudy. 
gi lk. 29 %!52 |57 {Ditto. AVERAGE | 















































nd AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
laa From June 6, to June 11, 1774+ 
=) By the Standard Wincuester Bufhel of , 
; Eight Gallons. - 
" : Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
in, So de 8 he be Bah AK ah 
| London, 1513 313 412 3143 6 
¥, mt COUNTIES ILNLAND. 
ot _-} Middlefex, 6 4|— {3 6/2 6]310 
Surry, € 614 013 9/2 514 3 
ha. Hertford, 6 5|——]310]2 6)4 2 
of ‘Bedford, 6 314 §13 1512 514 0 
‘| Cambridge, 51113 313 $12 3]3 0 
~ Huntingdon, 6 3|——-13 9/2 313 7 
, _ Northampton, 61015 414 3]/2 34311 
. Rutland, 7 4|—]4 9/2 414 © 
Leicefter, 7 515 714 612 4/4 2 
Nottingham, 610/411[4 6)2 4] 4 2 
Derby, 610] —— | ——]2 714 5 
Stafford, 7 6)41r]}4 7/2 744 8 
Salop, 7 31/5 &)4 3/2 715 3 
Hereford, 8 o| ——|4 5})2 3),—= 
Worcefter, 7 6)5 Of} § 2/210]; 4 8 
Warwick, 7 2|——|4 O12 6]410 
Gloucefter, 7 21-—13 4]2 S14 5 
Wilthhire, 6 6|——13 912 314 5 
Berks, 6 s|——|3 4]2 7] 310 
Oxford, 61tr}|——1]3 7/2 714-3 
Bucks, 6 ght——§4 312 914 0 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex, 6 113 313 5]2 313 7 
Suffolk, 5 10}3 113 4]2 343 3 
Norfolk, 6 3113 21/3 Of 2 3]241 
: ‘Lincoln, 6914 413 842 313 9 
fe York, 6 9/5 O13 10/2 513 7 
Durham, 6 5{4 813 412 313 9 
Northumberland, | 6 0] 4 1/3 212 313 8 
Cumberland, 6914 313 6])2 714 1 
Weftmoreland, 7 815 314 OO] 2 71/40 
Lancafhire, 7 7\~—-13 312 713 8 
ie Chefhire, 710|——|5 3},2 3) —_— 
Monmouth, 7 6[——_—}4 2} 1531) — 
Somerfet, 6 10 | —— |] —— | 2 3} 3:10 
Devon, 6° oj} ——/|3 1]/1 8 
Cornwall, § 9|—J2ad17{— 
Dorfet, 6 SJ[——|2i1r}2 244 6 
Hamphhire, 6 z2|——]3 4]2 314 © 
Suffex, 5 IO; ——|3 112 343 8 
GB Kent, 6 oj} ——}3 gl2z2]3 2 
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hfe MONTHLY LEDGER. 


eee HERE is a hobby-horfe in the.world, called nobis 
eee lityby right of dérth, which was the invention’ 
my of induftrious policy, to entail and perpetuate 
™ virtue; but, like vinegar from the fineft wines, 
it-is fo changed by its putrefa€tion, that there is’ 
' »S not afharper curfe, among the fcourges of God’s 
vengeance, than is inflicted on mankind by that filly thing’ 
called pride of defeent. It was firft indulged as a mark of merit’;’ 
butit clings infeparably to the line, after the moft manifeft ex=’ 
tinGign of all the worth which it was given for. ie? 
Yet there were both the rational and the generous in that! 
hope which feems to have been conceived, by the first inventors’ 
of nobility, from its. original inftitution.— Some great and’ 
powerful prince, when he had experienced a fervant’s courage, 
his coriduet, or integrity, and was willing to tranfmit thofe 
rireuge falter they had been ufeful to himfelf) to the future be- 
nefit Of his Heirs and fucceffors, made it his firft care to‘beftow 
on this'able favourite fuch lands and extent of revenue a8might’ 
place Aish “above the neceffity of concerning himfelf ‘for his 
childrens fupport in life ; and this left him’at perfect leifure to 
Vor. 1. 4H enlarge 
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enlarge and open their minds, till he made them capable of fuc. 
ceeding as well to his toils and dangers as to his honours an 
potleffions. con a. 

To ftrengthen yet more their expectation of fo good an end, 
they contrived thefe farther means of adding viftble and outward 
marks, betokening honour, power, and wifdom : fuclvas titles, 
robes, ranks, privileges, and a train of pomps and ceremonies, 
All thefe they made hereditary, for this weighty and fufficient 
reafon; becaufe it was a natural hope, that perfons, who were 
exempt from private wants, fhould not be fubject to private 
bafenefs: they would then be at liberty to enlarge and exalt 
their thoughts, in proportion to that high condition which they 
grew.up in the expedlation and foreknowledge of, till. they 
came to difdain nafrow principles and renounce felfifh purpofes, 
fuch as poverty might have feemed to juftify, but which could 
never correfpond with that magnificence and difinterefted fcope 
of mind which was propofed to be the confequence ‘of fo diftin- 
guifhed an education inlife, fo happily provided for. 

A nobleman, the defcendant of noble anceftors, when we 
confider him in this light, feems to be one of the pillars of hu- 
man virtue, and the honoured ornament of a body politic. And 
the only reafon why we talk with refpect, or even with gravity, 
of the antiquity of a man’s family, 1s, becaufe, by how many 
more fucceffions their line has continued noble, by fo man 


more examples their virtues are fuppofed to have been fortified; — 


till the practice and the love of glory, juftice, knowledge, and 
compaflion, are efteemed inherent in their very nature; and 
their blood flows .down diftinguifhed by a kind of infpiration 
which it carries with it. 

But, exclufive of this fingle confideration, what a ridiculous 
pretence to reverence is the accident of having been born to live 
lazily. — It is infolence, in the higheft degree, for a cypher of 
rank and title to expect fubmiffion, from a perfon who is vene- 
rable for his good qualities, upon no better foundation than be- 


caufe the accomplifhed commoner is the fon of an honeft man, , 


who had nothing to depend on but his induftry, and the foolith 
Jord had a father who left him an eftate anda title, which fome- 
body, a long time ago, gave a flurdy valiant foldier, to maintain; 
his pofterity till they fhould grow good for nothing, and look 
with fcorn at their firft founder, drawing all their empty glory. 
from the numbered ages which have paffed fince merit 4, 
mility could claim a place in their great family. ‘ia 
. If, in the world, there is a pleafanter piece of ftupid .imperti-, 


nence than ordinary, it is that conceited and fatisfied felf-prefer-, 


ence with which one of thefe happy creatures looks down, from 


his own fublimity, upon the merit that lies below him. But I’ 


wonder 


hu- . 
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wonder what he would anfwer, if, in the height of his exulta- 
tion, fortune fhould takea freak to whifper thefe queftions in his 
ear, Pray, my lord, have you confidered how to deferve this 
fine diftin&tion, which you inherit without knowing why? 
Are you honefter than your fteward? — Pretty much upcena 
par.— Are you braver than your ragged coufin? — Oh no; 
not at all. —— Are you ore pious than your chaplain? — Far 
from it, I affure you. — aire you wifer or more learned than my 
lady, your lordfhip’s wife ? — But a little, if any thing. — Are 
you richer than your banker ?—Not fo rich, by half a plumb.— 
Pray, what, then, may your lordfhip’s pretenfions be to that 
refpe&t which you claim from others? — Why, you know, 
fays he, that I was orn to it. 

It is a pleafant pretenfion! let us trace it a little higher. — 
Why is this lord’s family of more dignity than that lord’s, fince 
their eftates and rank are equal? Oh! there is a very good 
reafon for that; it is becaufe his race is moft ancient. Pray, 
what do you mean by ancient ? was not Adam their common 
father? Yee: but this my-lord has been longer in poffeffion 
of lands than that my-lord has. So, then, the cafe, it feems, 
ftands thus, Other mens acquirements muft give him dignity, 
to whom other mens merit has given diftinCtion. 

Antiquity of name and family is one of the moft ridiculous 
things in nature, when it is made ufe of as the ground of ho- 
nours ; there being nothing more certain, than that the revo- 
jutions of time and fortune have ufcd all families alike: and, 
were it poflible to fee backward, into the obfcurity of paft ages, 
we might pick out beggars from our proudeft lines, and point 
out princes in our humbleft. This nobility, that confifts in 
found, is an empty and chimerical grandeur. - 

I fancy, that, if I were a lord, the turkey-cock, with his 
{weeping wing, erected neck, and peer-like ftrut, within the 
fphere of his barn-door royalty, would make me fick of my 
boafted quality, unlefs I had better claim than my pride to the 
ftatelinefs I was diftinguifhed by. 

The true ufe of titles is, that they may ferve as fhining lights 
to lay open and illuftrate the {pacious chambers of a mind well 
furnifhed ; but, to a clofe and fordid foul, they are like torches, 
which we carry down to illuminate a fickly dungeon, where 
they expofe but the more difgracefully the narrow cells, bare 

walls, and dirtinefs, 

The bafeft thing in aature is to have power to do much good 
without will to do any. How contemptible, then, are they, 


, who, becoming infolent by profperity, think on nothing fo 


feldom as the diftrefles of the miferable! And, while they were 
made noble for this end only, to be active in good offices, they 
4H 2 live 
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~ Jive for pleafure, and to no better purpofe than one of their 
hounds or their fetting-dogs. If a nobleman, who has thus 


declined from the only end of his inftitution, can be author of — 
any good, by effect of his example, it muft be fuch an acci. | 


dental and involuntary fervice as was done of old to the philo- 
fopher. He was afked from whom he learnt to be fo fteady in 
purfuits of virtue. ‘* I learn it, faid he, from the perfons who 
live moft vicioufly: for, obferving what makes them defpicable, 
1 fee plainly what to fhun ; and I guefs,’ by the reverfe, what 
it is that I ought to practife.” % 
The eaftern people afcribe to Plato feveral excellent fayings, 
which we do not find in his works; and, among others, they 
cite this following. ‘* Plenty and want are two clouds, the 
fulleft ftored of any; the firft rains dulnefg and arrogance, the 
fecond learning and humility; for, while the body of the poor 
is improving into fpirit, the fpirit of the rich is degenerating 
into body.” It is a pretty remark; and every man’s experience 
will enable him to juftify it. For how few public or private 
improvements have been owing to our men of rank? and how 
many to the unfatisfied application of the unhappy ? who, find- 
ing themfelves preffed by uneafy circumftances, whet and urge 
their active talents, till profperity can afford them leifure to be 
as ufelefs as if they were born to it. ; 


Tt is plain, then, that a nobleman, who has no other merit ” 


than his rank gives him, has no merit atall; and is jult fo much 
more defpicable than a commoner, who is equally worthlefs, 
as the duties of his condition are more elevated and important, 
And that refpe@ which is looked for by a lord, merely as a lord, 
deferves to be ranked among thofe facrifices which we maketo 
cuftom at the expence of common-fenfe, and to the difhonour 
of our natural liberty. 


An eflay-writer of the laft age, who had learnt, from tires - 


fome experience, that he had irrecoverably loft thofe years which 
he had {pent in attending the great, (as they love to hear them, 
felves called,) quitted the purfuit with a manly fcorn ; and ha 
ving obferved, for his reader’s ufe, that thefe men make no 
friendfhips but fuch as are fubfervient either to their interefts or, 


their pleafures; he clofes all with this.remark: ‘ I have fo 


hearty a contempt for what is commonly called preatnelss that, 
if I did not meet with the word Jord in a prayer I repeat daily, 
fhould never name it but with deteftation.” And (toallow this 
author but common juftice) no man is fo foolith a tyrant over 
his own heart as he that humbles himfelf to a will that is too 
proud to take notice of it, and waits on thofe from whom ke 
can expect nothing but what he muft dearly pay for in guilt, 
difhonour, or mortification. 


Tam 
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Tam pleafed- with a frank correction of that peevifh and hu- 
mourfome arrogance, fo infeparable from thefe proud mens be= 
haviour, as.it was given by a Syrian doétor to one of the caliphs 
of Babylon. They were angling upon the river Tigris, and 
the caliph, growing impatient becaufe he had caught nothing, 
ordered the phyfician out of his fight, for he was fure he fhould 
have no fport in company with one who was fo unlucky, ‘* Nay, 
but methinks, replied the doctor, you accufe me a little rathly: 
my father was a drawer of water and-my mother but a. flave, 
yet I have been chief favourite of mapy fucceffive caliphs, and 
am rich and fortunate beyond my wifhes ; how, then, can fuch 
aman as I deferve to be called unlucky? But, if-you would 
be informed, I can name a perfon who may truly be ftiled un- 
happy.” The caliph told him he might explain himfelf. °° Te 
is, fir, purfued thephyfician, alord, who, defcending lineally 
from four illufirious caliphs, and being himfelf, too, a caliph, 
fits unmindful of his dignity, catching fith like an idle faunterer, 
while ignorance and ref are {preading nets to catch his people.” 
._ Since honours were firft beftowed as a reward of mens paft 
virtues, and for an excitement of their future, it feems the juftefz 
thing imaginable, that all lords, who poflefs them fruitlefsly, 
fhould forfeit them, and ftep down among the herd, to hide the 
fhame of thofe defeéts which, by reafon of their too high fitua- 
tion, blaze-out, like a beacon, to.the, difturbance of a whole 
country. As, forthe famereafon, where’a nobleman is truly 
fuch, his wifdom, his charity, his courage, and his loyalty, 
ftrike out their influence in larger circles than the virtues of 
inferior ranks can poffibly be extended to. 

For my part, as it is my purpofe to {peak of every thing like 

a plain dealer, I declare, with the utmoft indifference, that, 
though.no man more fincerely reverences what a nobleman. was 
meant to be, yet I can have no refpect at all for the name, where 
the sing is wanting. On the contrary, it is my opinion, that 
ever acim fpirit fhould.defpife and mortify the vanity 
of, fach a chimerical fuperiority as would advance itfelf‘above 
fubftantal honour by. the empty. memory and found of it, 

_ The breath of a fovereign may have power to create.titles, 
but it can have none to invert gualjties, Though the veffel is 
in the potter’s hands, and the, man muft be called noble whom 
the king delighteth to. honour, yet he.-will never be fo, ' by his 

atent, if he was not before fo in his.nature.., But there: is a 
kind of man who will always be found noble, without aid of pomp 
or titles; and, in what place foever you chance to: meet him,, 
you may know him by thefe marks: he will- be humble in 
greatnefs and immoveable in adverfity ; he will be compaffionate, 
without weaknefs; brave, without arrogance; con{cious, with- 

Out 
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out pride; and fincere, without indecency. He will be'war 
dut not fufpicious ; and his anger will have no malice. He will 
Jove, without folly ; and difapprove, without hatred. His 
hope will be ftrong, but patient; his fear awake, but eafy, 
He will be a&tive, without hurry ; and at leifure, without idle 
nefs. And, at leaft, if he be not learned, he will be a lover of 
learning. 





For th MONTHLY. LEDGER. 


Have read with pleafure feveral ‘ingenious eflays in the 
Monthly Ledger, tending to rectify the judgements of man- 


_ kind in matters of a familiar nature; matters which, in the 


opinion of the great lord Bacon, ‘* come home to mens own 
dofinefs and bofoms.” ‘Fhe field of moral fcience has been tra- 
verfed by writers of noble genius and extenfive erudition ; but; 
though their productions have been read with attention, and 
characterifed with applaufe, it may admit of a doubt, whether 
the errors, attendant on the frailty of human judgement, have 
been rectified in proportion to the partial eftimate fuch writers 
may ever have made of their powers to reform. This con- 
fideration may reafonably excite much diffidence in the mind 
of anew adventurer in the fame track : but, as the frefh at. 
tempts, even of inferior genius, under fome favourable cir- 
cymftances of a perfonal or temporary nature, may poffibly be 
attended with fome degree of fuccefs, I am induced to lay be- 
fore the public a few reflections on that kind of benevolence 
which is commonly underftood by the term, charity. iad lk 

The different degrees of ability to relieve the wants-of the 
diftreffed are doubtlefs a reafonable ground of difference in 
point of obligation ; for -it cannot be the duty of any man to 
alleviate the fufferings ef others to the immediate diftrefs of 
himfelf or thofe for whofe neceffities he is thore nearly con- 


cerned to provide: ‘* He, who neglects to provide for his fae, 


mily, has forfaken the faith, and is worfe than an infidel.”— 
But, perhaps, were an ‘impartial individual enquiry to take 
place, few, who have been favoured with manual ftrength, 
and who have not been ftrangers to induftry and ceconomy, 
would be found fo circumftanced, as not to be capable of fpa- 
ring fomething to relieve the neceffities of the indigent; and 
very {mall alms will be of great fervice to one who is in want 
of a piece of bread. 

The deficiency too apparent in the world, in point of cha- 
rity, feems to arife in a great meafure from our not changing 
ftations, in idea, with thofe who folicit our relief. Much 
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wifdom and much benevolence feem to be couched in an ob- 
fervation of the late amiable dauphinefs of. France; who, 
when one of her thrifty and ceconomical attendants reproved 
her for beftowing too much on a poor woman, replied, ** Ma- 
dam, were you in her fituation, you would be of another 
mind.” Where much is poffefled, much may frequently be 
fpared ; and, doubtlefs, much is required to be beftowed on 
thofe who are deftitute of ability to render life tolerably eafy ; 
fometimes of the means of fupporting it-at all; and fuch foli- 
tary objects are not thinly fcattered around the manfions of 
feftivity and opulence, in any country where feftivity and opu- 
lence abound. 

Of all the errors which deform the human character, and 
render us the objects of divine difpleafure, none furely can 
exceed the cruelty of ftopping our ears againft the fupplicating 
voice of indigence ; efpecially where it is found in the habi- 
tations of the honeft and laborious : but, fuch is our propen- 


. fity to grafp the pofleffions of which we are at beft but the 


ftewards, for the good of others, as well as ourfelves, that we 
rarely take the trouble to enquire into the merits and compa- 
rative neceflities of thofe who implore our aid : and it is much 
to be feared, that, even when the impreffions of pity are made 
on our minds, by the diftreffes of the poor before us, we too 
often give.a {mall alms, rather to get rid of a troubleiome fen- 
fation by removing the object from us, than from the noble 
motive of defire to render that object happy. . If the degrees of: 
rectitude in our motives to action be the meafure of virtue and 
vice in the eftimation of the Judge of the whole earth, (as I 
apprehend the moft rational part of mankind believe,) I would 
afk, to what degree of reward, in a future ftate, can actions 
of this fort be entitled? And let it ever be remembered, as 
an indubitable eternal truth, that the Author of all rewards 
here and hereafter, is as intimately acquainted with the motive 
which precedes, as with the a@tion which follows. 

I would not, however, while I am pointing out one error, 
draw the.attention of the reader particularly to a point which 
may lead him into another : I would not enforce the duty of 
charity on the ground of confequent rewards ; for, in this 
cafe, the motive is likewife refolvable into mere /elf-love, and 
the merit of the action is equally deftroyed. he doétrine I; 
with to inculcate is the moral fitnefs of iiberality in itfelf, and 
the abfolute obligation the affluent are under, to adminifter 
the bread of comfort to thofe who are in want. 

Am I poffeffed of two coats (viz. one more than my imme- 
diate neceffity requires) ; and is my poor neighbour, who has, 
equally with me, the capacity of being affected with cold, 


_ neither 
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neither poffeffed of one, nor of the means of procuring one y 
in this cafe, I think there is a moral obligation on me to pive 


him that which I do not want ; and my ‘withholding it from. 


him would be criminal ina higher degree than my beftowing 
it upon him can be meritorious... But if, under fuch-circums 
ftances, I have my doubt about the rectitude of this principle; 
let me: fuppofe myfelf for a moment in the fituation of my 
poor. neighbour, and, it is prefumed, I-muft at once ‘fee the 
eenfonablenefs, and feel all the force, of the argument. 

: It may perhaps be here objected, firft, that 4 man, who! 
fhould: proceed upon this principle, would be continually lia« 
ble to the impofitions of the defigning and knavith, who 
would not fail to plead poverty, the better to fupport floth and 
debauchery. | Secondly, that any practice, which tends to' 
encourage fuch.a difpofition in the lower claffes of the people, 
(who may be confidered as the hands of community,) is not 
only a perfonal, but a national, injury. And, thirdly, that 
the moft ample fortune would be infufficient to fatisfy this 
fort of beggars. Thefe objections have, indeed, a formidable 
appearance, and may not be wholly deftitute of weight ; im- 
poftors, it is too true, are to be met with amongft all degrees 
of men; and it is poffible fuch may moft abound in that clafs 
which is commonly moft unhappy in point of education : but, 
in general, that obfervation and enquiry, which are fo nec 
fary for the fatisfaétion of the donor, and without which he 
will ever be unable to judge of the meafure of his own du 
in point of liberality, will be found fufficient to diftin wily 
between truth and impofition ; and the more this difpofition 
to examine the merits of petitioners prevails, the more will it 
be: attended with a twofold advantage : for the vicious will be 
deterred, in proportion, from making application, and the’ 
really-neceflitous encouraged to look out of their miferable ha- 
bitations, and unfold their griefs; and fuch really-neceffitons 
poor are not.fo wont to be over-importunate in their requefts, 
efpecially where they have reafon to think that-ability is want- 
ing. But, fhould thefe confiderations be thought infufficient, 
I hope this general maxim will never be controverted, — That 
it is better for ten unworthy men to avail themfelves of the ge-’ 
nerofity of a nation, than for one object in diftrefs to perf’ 
through its want of charity. 


Briftol, May 75 SYMPATHETICUS, 
1774 i 
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To the Epitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
SIR; 


F ‘the~ following reflections on men of honour, and the term, 

virtue, {elected from the works of a writer of no {mall emi- 
nence, be deemed proper for your inftructive mifcellany, in- 
fert them in your next number: they are mu/tum in parva, and 
will pleafe fuch of your readers as prefer fenfe to found. 
I wifh your work all the fuccefs it deferves; which is very 
great, in the eftimation of your friend and ally, 


Cambridge, May 12, 1774- COMMON SENSE. 





ET us leave the character of a man of honour to thofe 

_who are fatisfied with it; it is purchafed at too iowa 
price to create jealoufy in noble fouls. A good ftock of af- 
furance, an eafy fortune, and popular vices, are all that con- 
ftitute our modern man of honour : virtue has nothing to do in 
the cafe. Nor does this title ot honour deferve more refpect in 
the female fex : all that Egeliahas done to obtain it, is, not 
‘letting every body know that fhe deals in gallantry and in- 
trigue, 

‘And yet, though eafy it may feem for either fex to merit 
this title in the limited fignification that cuftom has deter- 
mined, ftill, were we to make a diligent fearch, how many u- 
furpers fhould we find that have unjuitly invaded it ! 

A wretch, opprefled by indigence, ftops a traveller upon 
the highway, and takes or demands his purfe : this is a man 
void of honour ; and, if you doubt it, the gallows will deter- 
mine the queftion. 

But Jet us fuppofe a fuccefsful extortioner, who has en- 
riched himfelf by the neceffities of the ftate ; let him havea 
magnificent palace, a numerous equipage, and a pompous ti- 
tle; though he fports with the public diftrefs, and his fortune 
is raifed on the ruin of five hundred farailies, he is {till a man 
of honour, becaufe he is rich, and riots on the public fpoils 
with impunity. 

Behold a beautiful young woman, that difplays, perhaps 
beyond the bounds of decency, the charms fhe has received 
from nature, and heightens them by all the elegance of at- 
tire, by flowers, paint, and patches : but fhe is on foot, and 
has not a fervant to attend her ; therefore fhe muft be a wo- 
ning of zo honour, and therefore, as fuch, every one points at 
°F. 

Two fteps from her, another woman paffes, in the very 
fame drefs, but drawn by fix ftately courfers, in a mourning 

Vou. I. 4l chariot : 
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chariot this is a woman: of- honour ; a lady of the firft dif. 
tin@ion. Thus the world blunders in its opinions. 

All the met: of honour, put together, are not worth one yjr. 
tuous man. ‘The former derive their titles only from their 
profperity, opulence, and intereft: take away thefe feeble 
fupports, and their honour will undergo the fame revolution as 
their fortunes, 

As for the virtuous man, it is manners that form his titles ; 
titles of the greateft folidity ; to which, adverfity, far from 
making any diminution, adds a new luftre. The Affyrian 
minifter, the enemy of the Jewifh nation, lofes his honour to. 
gether with his life: but I efteem Fouquet in his difgrace, 
and St. Lewis I revere in his fetters. 

But fome, perhaps, will afk me what I mean by manner; ; 
I anfwer, it is a conduct regulated by the knowledge and 
Jove of truth and virtue. I fay, knowledge and love; for, 
for want of knowing virtue, we imbibe the manners of the 
vulgar ; and, for want of loving it, we acquire only the man- 
ners of the great ; that is, none arall. In order to love vir. 
tue, we fhould know it; and, when once we love it, we hall 
infallibly practife it. 

But do not form your idea of virtue from Cleobulus, Phi- 





lemon, or any other particular perfon whom you imagine vire 


tuous. © Example is a dangerous rule, which feldom fails to 
miflead thofe who are blindly dire@ted by it. It is with ex: 
amples as with counfels ; in order to improve by them, we 
ought to have knowledge enough to fix their right value: 
with this, we may do without them. Bad examples are pre- 
judicial, inafmuch as they lead to the practice of vice ; but 
even good examples are fometimes detrimental, as they con- 
ine us in the practice of virtue : for if thofe whom you pro- 
pofe to imitate are not models in every refpect, (and where 
can you find any fuch?) you muft neceffarily, by imitating 
them, remain in a ftate of imperfection and mediocrity. This 
is without doubt the reafon why the great legiflator of the 
Chriftians did not fay, ** Imitate fuch an apoftle, fuch an an- 
choret, fuch a king, fuch a father of a family ;” but, Be pere 
feet, as your heavenly Father is perfect. ‘There is no fucha 
‘thing as attaining at fublimity by imitation, unlefs the model 
propofed be inimitable. 

Theophilus is a pious man; he fighs continually after hea- 
yen, and has no other defire but that of enjoying God ; but 
the contempt he has for earthly pofleffions extends itfelf to 
all the inhabitants of the earth. Except the little circle of 
the e/ecé?, that vifit him and are improved by his converfe, al 
the reft of mankind are profane worldlings in his eyes, wei 
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whom God hates, and who ought confequently to be the ob- 
sets of his averfion. You imagine, perhaps, to become a 
faint by imitating Theophilus ; but, inftead of that, you would 
become fupercilious, fierce, and inhuman ; incapable of af- 
feétion, indulgence, and pity ; and, (which is ftill worfe,) in- 
corrigible in your faults, becaufé you would look upon them as 
fo many virtues. 

Cleanthus is aman of honour, as incapable of a mean aétion 
as of aheinous crime ; but he is harfh and fevere, always ina 
bad humour with mankind, conftantly ready to think ‘ill of 
others, hardly willing to allow even the good wiiich he fees 
in them, and more difpleafed, perhaps, with the profperity, 
than with the crimes, of the wicked. Are you defirous of re- 
fembling Cleanthus ? if you are, you will be a morofe and un- 


’ focial wretch; a ufelefs friend to virtue ; fo as to render it 


rather difpleafing than amiable. 

Damis is a perfon of quite another ftamp : he has an uni- 
verfal friendfhip for mankind : he never contradicts any man 
but is of every body’s opinion, even when they are oppofite to 
each other. He would be a moft refolute ftickler for virtue, 
were he to converfe only with the virtuous. He has not 
courage to be a villain; neither will he ever have fpirit e- 
nough to blame thofe who are. Surely you do not propofe to 
take Damis for your model ? for, after you had copied him 
éxa@tly, you would be only an infipid complaifant fool, with a 
weak head and diflembling heart, blufhing to be an honeft 
man, when in company with knaves, as much as you would 
be afhamed to be a knave when in company with honeft 
men, —— 

We frequently meet with examples of this nature, which 
firike at firft fight + fome fhining part of a perfon’s character 
gains our approbation, and prepoffeffes us in his favour: fuch 
an one, we are apt to fay, is certainly a virtuous man. Not 
at all: a man is not virtuous for pra¢tifing a fingle virtue ; he 
tnuft practife them all. Hell is full of the half-virtuous ; and, 
if you have not the true touchftone, to diftinguifh the pure 
metal from the bafe, you run a rifk of augmenting the rium- 
ber. Now, this touchftone is the knowledge of virtue. 

But what is virtue ? It is a conftant fidelity in difcharging 
the duties diGtated by reafon. And what is reafon itfelf? It is 
a portion of the divine wifdom with which the Creator has a- 

orned Gur minds, in order to inftruét us in our duties. None . 
but feols and enthufiafis decry or endeavour to debafe it. Still 
you afk me, what are thofe duties? whence do they arife ? by 
what law are they prefctibed ? I anfwer, the law which pre- 
fcribes them is the immutable will of God, to which we are 
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by right reafon advifed to conform ; and that, in this con. 
formity, virtue confifts. No law, that Kas begun with tine, 
or is liable to lofe its obligatory force, can conftitute virtue.— 
Sovereigns may publifh or abrogate laws; but they can nei- 
ther make nor deftroy virtue; and how indeed fhould they be 
able to do what is even impoffible to God, virtue being as im- 
mutable in its nature as the divine will that gives it an ex. 
iftence ? All pofitive laws had a beginning ; they are all lia. 
ble to exceptions and difpenfations, and may even be abo- 
lifhed : none but the law engraven on our hearts by the finger 
of Deity is indifpenfable in refpect to men, and at all times.— 

Whenever the characters of this law are undifcerned, this 
proceeds from our negligence, and not from the yweaknels of 
our fight; or if they ever feem quite effaced, it is only for an 
inftant. We ought, therefore, to attribute the actual 
ignorance of our duty, and the corruption of our manners, to 
no other caufe but to the violence of our paffions. Let us fi- 
Jence thefe for an inftant, and then the voice of reafon will 
infallibly be heard : let us comply with her tender invitations; 
fhe waits only fot our own confent to make us happy. 

But what does reafon fay ? what does fhe require of us? 
what are we to do? J.ove God; love yourfelf; love your 
fellow-creatures : thefe are all your obligations. From the 
firft proceeds piety ; from the fecond, wifdom ; from the thifd, 
all the focial virtues. | 








To the Epiror of th MONTHLY LEDGER | 


MONGST all the beautiful effays written by Mr. Ad. 


difon, in the Speétator, there is none which affords me 
more pleafure than that wherein he confiders the planetary 
and terreftrial worlds ‘in a comparative view. I have, there- 
fore, tranfcribed a part of it for your entertaining mifcellany, 
and doubt not but it will give pleafure to moft of your readéts, 
if you will infert it. SIMPLEX. 


O us, who dwell on its furface, the earth is by far the 
moft extenfive orb that our eyes can any where behold: 

it is alfo cloathed with verdure, diftinguifhed by trees, and# 
dorned with variety of beautiful decorations: whereas, to a {ptt 
tator, placed in one of the planets, it wears an uniform afpet, 
looks all luminous, and no larger than a fpot. To beings 
who dwell at ftill greater diftances, it entirely difappeas 
That which we call alternately the morning and the evenitg 
far (as, in one part of the orbit fhe rides foremoft in the 34 
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cefion of night; in the other, ufhers in and anticipates the 
dawn) is a planetary world; which, with the four others that 
fo wonderfully vary their myftic dance, are in themfelves dark 


_ bodies, and fhine only by refleGtion ; have fields, and feas, 


and fkies, of their own; are furnifhed with all accommodations 
for animal fubfiftence, and are fuppofed to be the abodes of 
intelleCtual life: all which, together with our earthly habi- 
tation, are dependent on that great difpenfer of divine muni- 
ficence, the fun ; receive their light from the diftribution of 
his rays; and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 
The fun, which feems to perform its daily ftages through the 
fky, is, in thts refpect, fixed and immoveable; it is the great 
axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and thofe 
more fpacious orbs, wheel their ftated courfes. The fun, 
though feemingly fmaller than the dial it illuminates, is abun- 
dantly larger than the whole earth, on wlrich fo many lofty 
mountains rife, and fuch vaft oceans roll. A line, extended 
from fide to fide, through the center of that refplendent orb; 
would meafure more than eight hundred thoufand miles: a 
girdle, formed to go round its circumference, would require 
a length of millions. Were its folid contents to be eftimated, 
the account would overwhelm our underftanding, and be al« 
moft beyond the power of language to exprefs. Are we 
ftartled at thefe reports of philofophy ? Are we ready to cry 
out, in a tranfport of furprize, ‘ How mighty is the Being 
who kindled fuch a prodigious fire, and keeps alive, from age 
to age, fuch an enormous mafs of flame !” Let us attend our 
philofophic guides, and we fhall be brought acquainted with 
fpeculations more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This fun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the univerfe. Every ftar, though 
in appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon 
a lady’s ring, is really a vaft globe, like the fun in fize and in 
glory ; no lefs fpacious, no lefs luminous, than the radiant 
fource of the day: fo that every ftar is not barely a world, but 
the center of a magnificent fyftem ; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence: all which are loft to our fight in immeafurable wilds 
of ether. ' 

That the ftars appear like fo many diminutive and fcarcely 
diftinguifhable points, is owing to their immenfe and incon- 
ceivable diftance. Immenfe and inconceivable, indeed, it is, 
fince a ball fhot from the loaded cannon, and flying with una- 
bated rapidity, muft travel, at this impetuous rate, almoft 
feven hundred thoufand years, before it could reach the nearetft 
of thefe twinkling luminaries. 

While 
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While, beholding this vaft expanfe, I learn my own exs 
treme meannefs, I would alfo difcover the abject littlenefs of all 
terreftrial things. What is the earth, with all her oftenta. 
tious fcenes, compared with this aftonifhing grand furniture 
of the fkies ? what, but a dim fpeck, hardly perceivable in the 
map of the univerfe. It is obferved, by a very judicious wri- 
ter, that, if the fun himfelf, which enlightens this part of the 
Creation, was extinguifhed, and all the hoft of planetary worlds, 
which move about him, were annihilated, they would not be 
miffed by an cye that can take in the whole compafs of na- 
ture, any more than a grain of fand upon the fea-fhore. The 
bulk of which they confift, and the fpace which they occupy, 
is fo exceedingly little, in comparifon of the whole, that 
their lofs would leave fcarcely a blank in the immenfity of God’s 
works. If then not our globe only, but this whole fyftem, 
be fo very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a county? what 
are a few lordfhips, or the fo much admired patrimonies of 
thofe who are ftiled wealthy? When I meafure them with 
my own little pittance, they {well into proud and bloated di- 
menfions ; but, when I take the univerfe for my ftandard, 
how fcanty is their fize, how contemptible their figure! They 
fhrink into pompous nothings. 





For te MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Mifcellaneous Refleétions. 


I. AN, pent up between the elements of this world, 

may be compared to a perfon confined in a prifon, 
where all the light he receives is let in through fome crevices 
of the wall, which gives him but an imperfe& view of the 
many objects contained in the apartment where he refides, and 
{carcely any diftin@ and clear perception of thofe that are with- 
out it. He finds, by experience, that many of his enquiries 
into the natural world end in uncertainty ; and, when he at- 
tempts to pierce through the {phere of materiality, and wan- 
ders, in thought, too far into the intellectual world, he is in 
danger of being loft in the clouds of his own fancy, and at 
length thrown into a labyrinth of fruitlefs conje@tures. 

2. Contemplate thy/elf ; furvey the beings around thee, and 
look abroad on the phznomena of nature: evident fignatures 
of fupreme intelligence are confpicuous every where, and in 
all things ; but that eternai firft Caufe, that felf-fufficient in- 
telligent Being, whom we call Gop, xo man hath feen, can fee, 
or can comprehend ; neither can he form an adequate idea of 
his attributes, nor of the vaft plan and mode of his righteous 
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overnment and providence : as the heavens are higher than the 
carth, fo are his ways than man’s ways, and his thoughts than man’s 
thoughts. 

: Man made not himfelf, nor was he confulted what ve- 
bicle he fhould inform, nor what /phere he fhould be placed in. 
The eternal firft Caufe made thee, O man ; placed thee in this 
world, and gave thee thofe talents for virtue with which thou 
art endued. Study, then, thy place and ftation in the uni- 
verfe; the relation thou beareft to God, and to beings around 
thee: furvey the powers with which thou art invefted, and 
exert them to the uttermoft, in the purfuit of fuch meafures of 
condu&t as promife, upon the whole, to be the moft conducive 
to thy own happinefs and the good of thy fellow-creatures. 
More than this the righteous Author of thy exiftence does not 
expect from thee, and then thou wilt certainly poffefs that 
kind, that due, degree of felicity, which heaven defigned thou 
fhouldft enjoy ; and repine not if it be not fo much as thy de- 
fires would have it be, left thou afflict thyfelf, and render thy 
little, lefs. 

4. Poflefs an awful fenfe of the Supreme Beno, who is 
privy to all thy thoughts, words, and aétions ; gratefully re- 
ceive the bleffings he allots thee in the courfe of his provi- 
dence ;’and, under thofe feeming ills which come upon thee 
unforefeen, and which thy prudence could not prevent, ufe 
the apparently moft probable means to remove or alleviate 
them ; waiting the event of thy beft endeavours, with a ra- 
tional fortitude, patience, and refignation to the will of God. 
“ To reafon right is to fubmit.” 

5. Take not any propofition as God’s word, on the bare au- 
thority of man’s, unfupported by rational proofs. 

6. In matters of religion judge freely for thyfelf. Bebound 
by no man’s creed without being convinced of its rectitude ; 
adopt no practice as thy religious duty ; nor follow the exam- 
ple of any man implicitly. 

7. In all cafes of confcience be thy own judge; but judge 
not the confcience of any other man: allow every man that 
liberty which thou defireft mankind fhould allow thee. 

8. Worfhip God in a manner which thou thinkeft will be 
moft acceptable to him ; but exalt not thy own opinions and 


practices as a ftandard to afcertain the propriety of all other 
mens, 


Let not my weak unknowing hand 
Prefume Gad’s bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge his fee. POPE. 
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, g»' Ft is prefumptuous to fuppofe or fay that God wills every 
man fhouid think and aé& alike in al] things: as men, in point 
of ftrength and fize, are not 4ll equal, neither are they fo in 
their intelleCtual, percipicnt, and ratiocinative powers. Edu- 
cation, tradition, and conftitution, in conjunction with popu- 
Jar cuftoms and notions, which are different in different places, 
impofe a powerful bias on mens minds, and prevent them 
from perceiving all moral objects in the fame light, or in the 
fame point of view. That propofition and practice, which 
‘ appears reafonable to fome, is deemed unreafonable by others, 
This has been the cafe in every age of the world, and, it is 





Every man, who is fully perfuaded of the reétitude of his 
condu&, and aéts confcientioufly for the apparent beft, will 
doubtlefs be accepted of God. Do but as well as thou canf 
and thou wilt do as well as thou oughte/t. ; 

10. If thou haf faith, as to any abftrufe fpeculative point, 
have it ta thyfelf ; attempt not to impofe it on any other man, 
or to publifh it to the world ; unlefs there appears a rational 

robability that the publication of it will-be of fervice to man- 
Kind. Many things that are lawful may not be expedient. 
11. Difturb not the peace of fociety by being forward to at 
tack any popular opinion that may appear erroneous to thee, 
unlefs it be of fuch a nature as to weaken the obligation to 
practical piety and moral virtue amongft mankind ; and even 
then let thy oppofition to it be well-timed, and the mode of it 
fuch, that thou mayft not offend, if thou doft not inform ;— 
mayft not inflame mens paffions, if thou doft not convince 
their judgements. 

12. Treat no ferious fubje& in a ludicrous manner ; neither 
ridicule any man’s conf{ciencious fcruples. 

13. Interfere cautioufly in party-affairs. Be not partial to 
any party, but approve thyfelf the friend of all. Attempt 
not to put men farther afunder, but ufe thy influence to bring 
them nearer together: if poflible, make up the breaches be- 
tween them ; and, by the cords of love, endeavour to draw 
all men to agree in charity, if not in fentiment. 

14. In thy commercial affairs, make not the law of the land 
thy gofpel, or the teft of juftice ; nor canfult cafes of conference 
with thy attorney. Let it be the rule of thy condud to do unto 
others, in all cafes, as thou couldft reafonably defire others 
fhould do unto thee, fuppoting thyfelf in their cafe, and they 
in thine. 

15. Be juft to thyfelf, and to mankind, before thou art ge 
nerous, == Charity fhould degin at home, but it fhould not end 
there. 


} 
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16. Cherifh the fympathetic feelings of humanity, and com- 
paffionate the diftrefles of thy fellow-creatures : give them all 
the relief thou canft, at leaft ‘with thy counfel, and with as 
much of thy fubftance as thou canft fpare, without injuring 
thyfelf, and thofe who are more immediately dependent on 
thee, and primarily demand thy attention, . 

17., Poftpone not.the execution of any virtuous purpofe till 
to-morrow, which ought to be done to-day ; but, when thou 
haft power and opportunity of doing good, neglect not to ufe 
that power on the firft occafion that offers itfelf. 

18. Refent injuries difpaffionately, and fhew thy diflike ras 
ther to mea/fures than to men. Without a fpirit of revenge, 
attempt the conviction and reformation of thy enemies ; and 
not, by unneceffarily rendering evil for evil, keep open the 
wound that fhould be fpeedily healed. A foft anfwer fome- 
times abateth an enemy’s wrath, whereas a hafty vindictive re- 
ply frequently increafes the flame of contention. 

19. Exaggerate not the errors of an enemys neither depres 
ciate his virtues. 

20. Upbraid not any man with thofe errors which he has 
confeffed, corrected, and forfaken. 

21. Give not credit to any report, to the injury of any man’s 
character, that is not well attefted; and then be not the pro- 
pagator of fcandal. . ; 

22, Give not thy fentiments of perfons, charaéters, and 
meafures, when occafion doth not call for them ; and when 
thou doft give them, do it not haftily nor incautioufly, but 
with candour and prudence. | 

23. Be a faithful witnefs when thou art called upon ; yet 
never fpeak ill of any man with pleafure, but with reluctance : 
be more ready to praife, than to difpraife, even thy avowed 
enemy. 

- Let no man have juft occafion to become thine enemy. 

25. Frequently review thy own opinions and praétices, and 
be ready to correct every apparent error in both, — a 

26. Repent of the evils thou haft committed ; and poflefs 
fuch a fenfe of them as would prompt thee, if poffible, to un= 
do all the evil acts thou haft done: fo mayft thou expect to 
find mercy of God. 

27. If thou haft injured any man in his perfon, property, 
or character, make him ample amends, if it be in thy power. 
Atleaft, confefs thy faults, and afk an excufe of them, to whom 
thou canft not make adequate reftitution, 

28. Be courteous to all men; but avoid having too much 
fainiliarity with any man, 

Vou. L 4K 29. Be 
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29. Be not defirous of hearing any man’s fecrets ; but, if 
any are committed to thee in confidence, be faithful to the 
truft repofed in thee, and difclofe them to no one, unle(s they 
are of fuch a nature as to render the perfon criminal who con- 
ceals them. Fie: 

30. Endeavour to be more blind to other people’s foibles than 
to thy own. 

"4 31. Be as ready to forgive thofe who have injured thee, as 
pon art defirous of having thy trefpaffes finally forgiven of 
God. 

32. Be thou as wife as a ferpent, and as harmlefs as a dove. 

33- Beware of contracting any bad habit. Be not a fave 
to any cuftom, nor indulge thyfelf in any lawful pleafure to 
excefs. Let all God’s creatures, the bleffings thou enjoyett, 
or the good things thou poffeffeft, be thy fervants, not thy 
mafters : ufe them temperately, and do not abufe them, nor 
thyfelf with them. Idolize not the gifts received of the boun- 
teous Parent of the univerfe ; but look through them to the 
glorious Giver, who is God, and worfbip him. Let all thefe 
things be fubjedt unto thee, and be thyfelf fubje& to the law 
of truth and right rezfon, which is the law of God. 

34. Be not lifted up with any temporal acquifition ; neither 
be caft down by the contrary. Profperity and adverfity are 
not the tefts of real merit and demerit : for God, who made 
us and all things, caufeth the fun to fhtne upon the evil and upon 
the good, and his rain ta defcend upon the juft and upon the unjuft. 

35- Envy not any man who enjoys what it is not thy lot 
to poffefs. ‘* Lhe envious man cannot be happy.” 

36. Flatter not thyfelf, and then thou wilt not be deceived 
by flatterers. 

37. Attend to the remarks made on thee by thy enemies ; 
and, if they be juft, endeavour to profit by them. 

8. If thou wouldft know the real charaGer of any man, 
afk it of one of his friends and of one of his enemies ; and, by 
making a preper allowance for the partiality of both, thou 
mayit come near the truth. 

39- Be cautious of placing too much confidence even ina 
friend, nor unneceflarily commit to him a truft which may 
lay him under a {trong temptation to deceive and injure thee, 
Remember, felf-love is ftrong, and human-nature is weak. 

40. Death is an object tuat we either view too near, or at 
too great a diftance, to profit by it. 

41. So partial is maa to himfelf, that he perceives bis own 
foibles in moft men, and his virtues in but few. 

42. When we view our own vices and the virtues of others, 
it is through a-medium that diminifbes them ; but, when we 
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view our own virtues and other mens vices, it is through one 
that augments them. 

43. Of all our errors this is not the leaft, — we too fel- 
dom fufpect ourfelves and think we err. 

44. It is as noble in a man to retract an ervor as it is ig- 
noble in him to perfift in it; but it is a fpecies of nobility that 
few people covet. 

5. We are often afhamed of that which is truly laudable, 
as well as often glory in our fhame. 
46. When we defire and expect a future pleafure, time 
moves flowly, as with leaden heels, and an hour feems a day : 
but, when we dread and expect a future evil, time flies {wiftly, 

and a day feems no more than an hour. 

47. Man frequently purfues a miftaken intereft with ar- 
dour, while his real intereft is either totally neglected or pur- 
fued with indifference. 

48. Read not too much, but endeavour to digeft well what 

thou haft read: commune with thy own heart; converfe of- 
tener with thyfelf, and with nature, than with men, and with 
books. . 
49. Acquaint thyfelf with the ftrength and extent of thy 
own faculties, and employ them not on fubjcéts to which they 
are unequal. The judicious Locke wifely faid, (page 4, In- 
troduction to his Effay on Human Underftanding,) ‘* When 
we know our own ftrength, we fhall the better know what to 
undertake with hopes of fuccefs ; and when we have well fur- 
veyed the powers of our own minds, and made fome eftimate 
what we may expect from them, we fhall not be inclined to 
fit fill, and not fet our thoughts on work at all, in defpair of 
knowing any thing, and difclaim a// knowledge, becaufe /ome 
things are not to be underftood. It is of great fervice to the 
failor to know the Jength of his line, though he cannot with it 
fathom ail] the depths of the ocean: it is well he knows that 
it is long enough to reach the bottom at /uch places as are ne- 
cellary to direct his voyage, and caution him againft running 
upon fhoals that may ruin him. Our bufinefs here is not to 
know all things, ‘but zhofe which concern our conduct. If we 
can find out thofe meafures, whereby a rational creature, put 
in that ftate which man is in, in this world, may and ought 
to govern his opinions and actions depending thereon, we 
need not be troubled that fome things efcape our knowledge.” 

50. Some vulgar opinions, like fome current coins, deceive 
people by their colour, image, and fuperfcription, while they 
contain a bafe alloy, and are deficient in weight ; but the wife 
and wary will receive neither without proving them by an im- 
partial a/ffay. 
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51. Every man has a monitor (call it by what name you 
pleafe) within himfelf, which is fufficient to dire& him ; and, 
while he continues to be directed by it, his own confcience wil] 
acquit him; and then it matters not who befides fhall condemn 
him. 

52. Whofoever fincerely defires to know the will of God 
refpecting him/elf, and purfues fuch means of enquiry as he ve. 
rily believes are proper to acquire that knowledge, will attain 
as much knowledge of the will of God as God defigned he 
fhould attain ; and will not err in judgement or fpeculation, 
about any matter which effentially concerns him, or that is ne- 
ceflary to render him acceptable in the fight of God. 

53. Whofoever fincerely means and endeavours, to the ut 
moft of his power, todo his duty, will do his duty. 

54. Whofoever is confcious of having done fome things 
which he ought not to have done, and of having neglected to 
do others which he is confcious he ought to have done, and 
fincerely repents of fuch commiffion of fins and omiffion of 
duties, and endeavours honeftly to correé in future the errors 
of his paft life, does all that can be expeéted of him, and will 
doubtleis be forgiven of God, through Fefus Chri/?. 

55- To give pain unneceflarily, or without a juft and rea- 
fonable caufe or mative, to any being, is a moral evil, or vice. 





56. To communicate pleafure, or to attempt, by every reas 


fonable methed, to promote the hsppinefs of our fellows 
creatures, is a moral good, ot virtue. CATO. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


A Differiation on the Scriptures, from a learned Work. 
(Continued from P. 573.) 


: ie gofpel being preached in all nations, there is no doubt 
but that the Bible, which is the foundation of the Chrif- 
tian religion, was tranflated into the refpective languages of each 
nation. St.Chryfoftom and Theodoret both teftify that the books 
of the Old and New Teftament had been tranflated into the 
Syrian, Egyptian, Indian, Perfian, Armenian, Ethiopic, Scy- 
thian, and Samaritan, languages. Socrates and Sozomen tell 
us, that Ulphilas, bifhop of the Goths, who lived about the 
middle of the 4th century, had tranflated the holy fcriptures ine 
to the Gothic language ; and pope John VIII. gave his approe 


bation to the verfion of tae holy {criptures made into the Scla- 
vonian. 


The Ethiopic verfion of the Old Teftament is made immedi- . 


ately from the Greek text of the feptuagint ; and there isa very 
plain, 
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plain agreement between this tranflation and the Alexandrian 


manu(cript ; the order of the chapters, the infcriptions of the 
pfalms, and-every thing elfe, being exa@ly alike. The Ethio- 
pians attribute this verfion to Frumentius, the apoftle of Ethio« 
pia, fent thither by Athanafius, bifhop of Alexandria. 

The Coptic, or Egyptian, tranflation is likewife made from 
the Greek of the feptuagint ; in which the Egyptian tranfla- 
tor fo pundtually followed the Greek text, that he refufed to 
to make ufe of the labours of Origen, and others, who had been 
at the pains to compare the Greek verfion with the Hebrew 
text. We are quite in the dark, as to the author and the time 
of this verfion : but probably it is very ancient, fince we can- 
not fuppofe the Egyptian church was long without a tranflation 
of the {criptures in their mother-tongue, 

There are feveral verfions of the Bible in the Perfian language, 
moft of which are in manufcript. There is a tranflation of the 
Pfalms by one father John, a Carmelite, and another of the 
fame book, done from the Latin by the Jefuits. Walton, in 
the London Polyglott, has publifhed the gofpels, tranflated by 
one Simon, the fon of Jofeph, a Chriftian of Perfia, who lived 
in the year 1341. We have, likewife, fome manufcript tranf- 
lations of the Bible in the Turkifh language; particularly a 
verfion of the New Teftament, printed at London in 1666. 

The Armenians have an old tranflation of the fcriptures in 
their language taken from the Greek of the feptuagint. Three 
learned Armenians were employed about it, in the time of the 
emperor Arcadius; wiz. Mofes, furnamed the Grammarian, 
David the philofopher, and Mamproeus. ‘The Armenians, 
in 1666, procured an edition of the Bible, in their language, 
to be made at Amfterdam, under the direction of an Armenian 
bifhop. Another was printed at Antwerp, in 1670, by the 
procurement of Theodorus Patroeus; and the New Teftament 
feparately, in 1668. 

Whilft the Roman empire maintained itfelf in Europe, the 
reading of the fcriptures in the Latin tongue, which was. the 
univerfal language of that empire, prevailed every where. But, 
fince the face of affairs in Europe has been changed, and fo ma- 
ny different monarchies ere€ted upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the Latin tongue has, by degrees, grown into difufe; 
whence has arifen a neceffity of tranflating the Bible into the 
refpective languages of each people: and this has produced as 
many different verfions of the fcriptures, in the modern lan- 
guages, as there are different nations profeffing the Chriftian re- 
ligion. Hence we meet with French, Italian, Spanifh, Ger- 
man, Flemifh, Danifh, Sclavonian, Polifh, Bohemian, and 
Rufiian, or Mofcovite, Bibles ; not to mention, at prefent, An- 

glo-Saxon, 
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glo-Saxon, and modern Englifh Bibles; the moft remarkablé 
of which 1 fhall juft point out. 

The oldeft French Bible, that we hear of, is the verfion of 
Peter de Vaux, chief of the Waldenfes, who lived about the 
year 1160. Raoul de Prefle tranflated the Bible into F rench, 
inthereign of Charles V. king of France, about the year 1 380, 
Befides thefe, there are feveral old French tranflations of par- 
ticular parts of fcripture. The doctors of Louvain publithed 
the Bible in French, at Louvain, by order of the emperor 
Charles V. in 1550. Cardinal Richlieu had fet fome perfons 
about a new tranflation; but his death put a ftop tothe execu- 
tion of this defign. There is a verfion by Ifaac le Maitre de Sacy, 
publifhed in 1672, with explanations of the literal and fpi- 
ritual meaning of the text, which was received with wonders 
ful applaufe, and has been often reprinted: as to the New 
Teftaments, in French, which have been printed feparately, 
one of the moft remarkable is that of F. Amelotte, of the Ora- 
tory, compofed by the direction of fome French prelates, and 
printed with annotations, in the year 1666, 1667, and 1670. 
‘The author pretends he had been at the pains to fearch all the 
libraries in Europe and collate the oldeft manufcripts : But, in 
examining his work, it appears, that he has produced no con- 
fiderable various readings, which had not been before taken no= 
tice of, either in the London Polyglott, or elfewhere. The 
New Teftament of Mons, printed in 1665, with the arch- 
bifhop of Cambray’s permiffion, and the king of Spain’s licence, 
made a great noife in the world. It was condemned by pope 
Clement IX. in 1668, and by pope Innocent XI. in 1679, and 
in feveral bifhoprics of France at feveral times. ‘The New 
Teftament publifhed at Trevoux, in 1702, by M. Simon, with 
literal and critical annotations upon difficult paflages, was con- 
demned by the bifhops of Paris and Meaux in 1702. F. Bo- 
hours, a Jefuit, with the affiftance of F. F. Michael Tellier, 
and Peter Bernier, Jefuits likewife, publifhed a tranflation of 
the New Teftament in 1697: but this tranflation is, for the 
moft part, harfh and obfcure, which was owing tothe author's 
keeping too ftri€ly to the Latin text, from which he tranfla- 
ted. 

There are likewife French tranflations of the fcriptures pubé 
lifhed by proteftant authors: one by Robert Peter Olivetan, 
printed at Geneva, in 1535, and fince often reprinted, with the 
corrections of John Calvin and others: another, by Sebaftian 


* Caftalio, remarkable for particular ways of expreffion, never 


ufed by good judges of the language; fuch as tre/paffer inftead 
of tranfgrefler, rognement inftead of circumcifion, and avant- peau 
inftead of prepuce. John Diodati likewife publifhed a ee 
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Bible at Geneva, in 1644; but fome find fault with his method, 
in that he rather paraphrafes the text than tranflates it. Faber 
Stapulenfis tranflated the New Teftament into French, which 
was revifed and accommodated to the ufe of the reformed churches 
in Piedmont, and printed in 1534. Laftly, M. Johnle Clerc 
publifhed a New Teftament in French at Amfterdam, in 1703, 
with annotations, taken chiefly from Grotius and Hammond : 
but this verfion was prohibited in Holland, by order of the 
States-General, as tending to revive the errors of Sabellius and 
Socinus. 

We read of an Italian tranflation of the Bible, made by James 
de Voragine, who lived in 1270; but there is reafon to doubt 
whether there ever was fuch a verfion. The firft Italian Bible, 

ublifhed by the Romanifts, is that of Nicholas Malerme, a 
PenediGine monk, printed at Venice, in 1471. It was tranf- 
lated from the vulgate. The verfion of Anthony Brucioli, 
publifhed at Venice, in 1532, was prohibited by the council of 
Trent. The Calvinifts, likewife, have their Italian Bibles. 
There is one of John Diodati, in 1607, and 1641; and ano- 
ther of Maximus Theophilus, in 1551, dedicated to Francis de 
Medicis, duke of Tufcany. The Jews of Italy have no entire 
verfion of the Bible in Italian, the Inquifition conftantly re- 
fufing to allow them the liberty of printing one; to fupply the 
want of which, Leo of Modena, in the year 1612, publifhed a 
dictionary, in Italian and Hebrew, explaining all the moft 
difficult paflages of the Bible in Italian. 

The firft Spanith printed Biblé, that we hear of, is that men-: 
tioned by Cyprian de Valera, which he fays was publifhed a- 
bout the year 1500. The epiftles and gofpels, were publifhed, 
in that language, by Ambrofe de Montefin, in 15123; the whole 
Bible by Caffiodore de Reyna, a Calvinift, in 1569; and the 
New Teftament, dedicated to the emperor Charles V. by Francis 
Ewzinas, otherwife called Driander, in 1543. The firft Bible, 
which was printed in Spanifh for the ufe of the Jews, was that 
printed at Ferrara, in 1553, in Gothic characters, and dedi- 
cated to Hercules d’Eft, duke of Ferrara. This verfion is very 
ancient, and was probably in ufe among the Jews of Spain, be- 
fore Ferdinand and Ifabella expelled them out of their domini- 
ons in 1492. | 

The firft and moft antient tranflation of the Bible, in the 
German language, is that of Ulphilas, bifhop of the Goths, a- 
bout the year 360. This bifhop left out the books of Kings, 
which treat chiefly of war, left it fhould too much encourage the 
martial humour of the Goths. An imperfe& manufcript of this 
verfion was found in the abbey of Verden of Cologn, written 
in letters of filver ; for which reafon it is called codex argenteus; 

and 
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and it was publifhed by Francis Junius, 1665. ‘The olde 


German printed Bible extant is that of cae printed in. 


1447 3; but who the author of it was is uncertain. Joh&\Emzer, 
chaplain to George duke of Saxony, publifhed a verfiot of the 
New Teftament, in oppofitionto Luther. There isa German 
Bible of John Eckius, in 1537, with Emzer’s Teftament added 
to it; and one by Ulembergius, of Weftphalia, procured by Fer, 
dinand duke of Bavaria, and printed in 1630. Martin Luther, 
having employed eleven years in tranflating the Old and New 
‘Teftament, publifhed the Pentateuch in 1522, the hiftorical 
books and the Pfalms in 1524, the books of Solomon in 1 $27, 
Tfaiah in 1529, the Prophets in 1531, and the other books in 
1530: he publifhed the New Teftamentin 1522. The learned 
acree, that his language is pure, and the verfion clear, and free: 
from intricacies: it was revifed by feveral perfons of quality, who 
were matters of all the delicacy of the German language. The 
German Bibles, which have been printed in Saxony, Switzer. 
land, and elfewhere, are, for the moft part, the fame as that of 
Luther, with very little variation. In 1664, John Pifcator 
publifhed a verfion of the Bible in German, taken from that 
of Junius and Tremellius : but his turn of expreffion is purely 
Latin, and not at all agreeable to the genius of the German 


language. The Anabaptifts have a German Bible, printed at 


Worms, in 1529. John Crellius publifhed his verfion of the 
New Teftament, at Racovia, in 1630; and Felbinger his, at 
Amfterdam, in 1660. . 3 
The Flemifh Bibles of the Romanifts are very numerous, and 
for the moft part, have no author’s name prefixed to them, till 
that of Nicholas Vinck, printed at Louvain, in 1548. The 
Flemith verfions, made ufe of by the Calvinifts till the year 1637, 
were copied principally from that of Luther. _ But the fynod of 
Dort having, in 1618, appointed a new tranflation of the Bible 
in Flemith, deputies were named for the work, which was not 
finifhed till the year 1637. ‘The firft Danifh Bible was pub 
lifhed by Peter Palladius, Olaus Chryfoftom, John Synningius, 
and John Maccabzus, 1550; in which they followed Luther's 
firft German verfion. There are two other verfions ; the one by 
John Paul Refenius, bifhop of Zealand, in 1605, the other, 
being the New Teftament only, by John Michel, in 1524.. In 
1534, Olausand Laurence publifhed a Swedifh Bible, from the 
German verfion of Martin Luther; it was revifed, in 1617, b 
order of king Guftavus Adolphus, and was afterwards almo 
univerfally followed. The Bohemians have a Bible tranflated by 
eigit of their doctors, whom they had fent to the fchools of 
Wittemberg and Bafil, on purpofe to ftudy the original lan- 
guages. It was printed in Moravia, in the year 1539. 7 
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firft.Polifh verfion of the Bible, it is faid, was that compofed by 


‘Hadewich, wife of Jagellon, duke of Lithuania, who embraced 


Chriftianity in 1390. In 1599, there was a Polifh tranflation 
of the Bible, publifhed at Cracow, which was the work of fe- 
yeral divines of that nation, andin which James Wieck, a Jes 
fuit, had a principal fhare. ‘The Proteftants, in 1596, pub= 
lithed a Polifh Bible, from Luther’s German verfion, and de- 
dicated it to Uladiflaus IV. king of Poland. The Ruffians or 
Mofcovites publifhed the Bible, in their language, in 1581 : it 
was tranflated from the Greek by St. Cyril, the Apoftle of the 
Sclavoniaiis ; but, this old verfion being too obfcure, Erneft 
Gliik, who liad been catried prifoner to Mofcow, after the ta< 
king of Narva, undertook a tiew tranflation of the Bible of the 
Sclavonian; who, dying in 1705, the czar Peter appointed 


+ {ome particular divines to finifh the tranflation: but whether 


it was ever printed we cannot fay. [To be continued.] 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


So empty bodies yield the greateft found. ANnows 


OME writer (but I cannot now recolle€& who) has obfet= 
ved, that ‘* there is a wide difference between a man’s 

Jaying nothing, when in company, and having nothing to fay.” 
This obfervation contains much truth; and I have frequently 
feen it verified, both to the reputation arid difgrace of the re« 
fpective characters. 

People, whofe tongues aie in perpetual motion, ** from morn 
to dewy eve,” ate always difappointed, and often difgufted, 
when they fall in company with one of your filent men. -Be= 
ing ftrangers themfelves to thought and refle@tion, and accuf= 
tomed, like parrots, to repeat by tote what they hear from 
others, they meafure the extent of his underftanding by the 
humber of words he utters when in their company. That fi- 
lence, which is the moft delicate but ftrongeft fatire on the 
infignificancy and nothingnefs of common fmall-talk, is, by 
fuch, attributed to a deficiency in fenfé: Your unwearied 
chatterers generally value themfelves highly on account of theif 
volubility, and think every man beneath them, and unworthy 
of their cothpany, who cannot be as incoherent and as ngify as 
themfelves, 

_I think thefe geniufés may not unaptly be compared to the 
little bells which the Chinefe hang round their temples, which 
ate under no direétion but that of the wind, but which every 
breeze of air fets in motion, and caufes to give forth rude, in- 
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articulate, and unmeaning, founds. As talking is the principal 


employment and happinefs of their waking hours, filence jg 
confequently their averfion. But, notwithftanding their loqua- 
city, they feldom take any pains to regulate their converfation, 
fo as to render it either rational or ufeful:, it is fufficient for 
them that they can hear them(elves and are heard by others ; so 
matter whether what they fay means any thing ; found fupplies 
the place of fenfe; and, if they are but indulged in their un- 
meaning verbofity, they are happy. Ifa perfon happens to bé 
filent, in their company, they foon conclude he has nothing to 
fay; and take great pains to be heard themfelves, although 
they are all the while faying nothing. The fame fcanty por- 
tion of fenfe, which eftimates the crude ebullitions of folly and 


inanity to be marks of wifdom, will always fuppofe filence to _ 


indicate a barren fancy and weak underftanding. 

I was lately a witnefs of the effe&ts which Fience (in a gene 
tleman who had much to fay) produced, in a company of yo- 
luble empty-headed prattlers, who took great delight in faying 
nothing. The fcene was in a ftage coach: a mode of travelling 
to me not difagreeable, as it frequently throws new charaétets 
in my way, which I generally contemplate with the taciturnity 
of a filent fpectator, I furvey a new character with the fame 


pleafing avidity that an aftronomer would a new ftar, or an an- 


tiquarian a newly-difcovered coin or precious relic of antiquity. 
But to return to the coach.— We entered, fix in number,. 
about two hours before day-light: the company confifted of a 
waiting Abigail to lady Chatter, a rofy butler to lord Blutter, 
the hoftefs of an inn, (whofe hufband being lately dead, the ha 
all the care and weight of the bufinefs on her own hands,) a 


‘millener, a gentleman of great fenfibility and of a ftudious tum , 


of mind, and myfelf. From the free ufe the major part of the 
dramatis perfone made of their tongues, while the horfes were 
harneffing, I formed but an indifferent opinion of my compa: 
ny, except the gentleman abovementioned, of whom I had fome 
knowledge. Had I not hoped for fome rational entertainment 
from him, I fhould have put myfelf into a fleeping pofture ; but 
I was foon convinced this would have been in vain ; I mightas 
well have attempted to fleep in the workfhop of a trunkmaker, 
or amongft the goffips at a country chriftening. I prefently 
found the butler and the three /adies (for fo cuftom obliges us to 
term all females who rank higher than the fcowerers of brafs 
and pewter) were difpofed to give each other the ftrongeft de- 
monftration of their abilities in the fcience of talking. Each 
of them, like a bottle of new fmall-beer, was impatient to get 
vent; and fo fond were they of difcovering their vocal powels 


_ and trite common-place knowledge, that there feemed but ligt 
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left for the reft to know. Law, politics, trade, fafhions, good- 
breeding, and at length religion, were hauled into the difpute ; 
but in fuch.a manner did they handle every fubje&t, that it. was 
eafy to perceive they had no coherent ideas about any thing. 
In fhort, their converfation was a mere chaos of fenfelefs jargon, 
which tired the ear, without conveying any pleature or inftruc- 
tion to the mind. 

Infthe courfe of the debate, (which was carried on with much 
yehemence of found,) they would frequently appeal to the gen- 
tleman for his aflent to the juftice of their remarks and the wif- 
dom of their conclufions ; but, as he generally anfwered them 
with only monofyllables, I foon faw they formed a very con- 
temptible idea of his underftanding. ‘This was frequently ex- 
prefled by fmiles, winks, nods, and half fentences. 

The waiting-woman obferved, that, ** to befure, fome was 
born to fpeak and others to hear; and that, when a perfon have 
nothing to fay, why, he muft e’en hold his tongue, and hear 
them as can.” 

The butler obferved, that ‘* he found, by experience, that 
the office he held had greatly improved him; for that good li- 
quors raife peoples genufes, and gave free vent to difcourfe :- that 
every one, to be fure, wasn’tollified for porlite converfation ; 
but that them, who was, fhould make ufe of their tongues for 


the benefit of them who could not {peak themfelves.” — ‘* Aye, 


aye, Mr. Faflet, (faid the landlady,) I has no notion of your 
dull fouls, that can fet by the hour together, and fays nothing. 
My tongue (here fhe bridled up) have brought a great deal of 
the beft company to my houfe ; and, between you and I, (here 


fhe lowered her voice,) they have often told 'me I was never at 


a lofs what to fay.” “Then fhe adjufted her handkerchief, and 
Jooked round on the company for a confirmation of her remarks, 
which fhe received in a volley of compliments, as awkward as 
they were infincere. For my own part, I at length counter- 
feited fleep, to avoid their impertinence; and, for three or four 


hours, I fuftained, without a moment’s intermiffion, ‘* the fhock 


of nonfenfe ringing in my ears.” About nine o’clock we ftop- 
ped to breakfait; and, as foon as we were out of the vehicle, I 
overheard our female orators, in the adjoining room, treating us 
with the greateft ridicule and contempt, for our filence, which, 
the millener faid, ** fhe was fure, in fuch good company, was 
intolerable, and could only proceed from our vaft ftupidity and 
monftrous ignorance of the world.” . 
My friend, as well as myfelf, being heartily tired of their 
company and converfation, we difcharged the coach, and took 
a chaife the remaining part of our journey. As we went along, 


~ we could not help congratulating ourfelves on being free from 
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their impertinence ; and my friend made the following obfervas 
tions on the folly of eftimating a man’s character and abilitieg 
by the number of words he utters in public company. 

‘ I have frequently wondered, fir, (faid he,) that people, 
who do not appear deftitute of common-fenfe, fhould deen 
filence an indication of weak intelle€&ts, and meafure a man’s 
underftanding by the number of his words. Were this allowed 
to be a juft criterion, we might readily admit our late compa. 
nions amongft the number of thofe who poflefs the greateft 
abilities. Thefe inceffant talkers feem ignorant that, while 
they burden others with their impertinence, they are laying g 
tax on themfelves, too heavy for humanity. Senfe and wifdom 
are articles fo fcarce, in the commerce of the tongue, that no 
individual poffeffes a {ufficient fhare to diftribute it in every com. 
pany and'on all occafions. Men of the greateft abilities are fo 
diffident of themfelves, fo fenfible of the difficulty there is in 
talking fenfibly and wifcly on any fubje&, long together, that, 
in general, their words are fewer than thofe of other men. All 
converfation, that has not a tendency to entertain the | 


inform the judgement, or improve the mind, is, to all fenfible . | 


perfons, difgufting, vain, and unprofitable. 

** The paffion for talking immoderately arifes either from 
felf-conceit or inconfideration; a high opinion of their own 
knowledge, and a mean one of the underftandings of thofe th 
converfe with. Thefe are all indications of a little mind, 
and that pride occupies the feat of fenfe. Did they but give 
themfelves time to think, before they fpeak, they would not 
, utter fo much folly. Could they but fee the motley figure their 
converfation would make on paper, I think they mutt receive 
fuch conviction of its nothingnefs and abfurdity as would check 
their ardor, and teach them to be more fparing of their words 
in future. They would, on a retrofpection, be convinced of 
their folly, and learn to practife that {rlence which the vanity of 
their hearts has led them to defpife in others. 

‘* In the courfe of my obfervation, I have remarked, that per- 
fons, who poffefs the greateft fenfibility, are the moft cautious 
of difcovering it in common company, and moft {paring of their 
difcourfe in public. They never difplay their knowledge, 
through oftentation, ‘‘ to make the unlearned ftare,” but ree 
. ferve it for fuch as are qualified to receive it with advantage and 
to return it with ufury. They have no pleafure in the common 
chit-chat of the times, where mere common-place founds are 
reverberated from one folid head to another, without exciting 
ideas ; but, when they cannot retreat from this penance, they 
are content to fuffer in filence. By thefe means they preferve 
their fentiments till occafions offer, wherein they may be com- 
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mumicated with advantage and pleafure, both to themfelves and 
others. The mind, like the body, muft concoét and digeft 
what it receives, before it can be really benefited, or benefit 
others, by it. There is more advantage in filence and reflec- 
tion than little minds can comprehend. Sentiments and ideas, 
which are received without reflection, and bolted out, on every 
occafion, without thought or judgement, are like the “* crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot,” they fhine for a moment, without 
animating, and then fink and expire in fmoke and darknefs. 

“© The mind, that is colle&ted within itfelf and feeds on its 
own ftock, will neither thirft after, nor relith, that vulgar vapid 
aliment which floats on the impertinent tongues of the common 
throng. It is a kind of food which reafon cannot relifh nor 
fenfeapprove. But thofe fuperficial minds, who have no enter- 
tainment within themfelves, who are indebted to the news of 
the day, or the puerile converfation of every one they meet, for 
fubfiftence, are truly in a very pitiable fituation. ‘They verify 
the words of the oriental moralift: 4 fool is full of words, but 
his heart proclaimeth foolifhnefs; while a prudent man concealeth 


knowledge.” 
CRITO. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


An Account of the Inundations of the Nile. From a learned Work. 
HE NILE is the greateft wonder of Egypt. As it fel- 


dom rains there, this river, which waters the whole 


country by its regular inundations, fupplies that defect, by 


bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of other countries ; 
which made a poet fay ingenioufly, ** The Egyptian paftures, 
how great foever the drought may be, never implore Jupiter 
for rain ;” 


Te prater, nullos tua terra poftulat imbres ; 
Arida nec Pluvio fupplicat herba Fovi. 


To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into num- 
berlefs canals, of a length and breadth proportioned to the dif- 
ferent fituation and wants of the lands. The Nile brought 
fertility every where, with its falutary ftreams ; united cities 
one with another, and the Mediterranean with the Red-Sea ; 
maintained trade at home and abroad ; and fortified the king- 
dom againft the enemy : fo that it was at once the nourifher and 
protector of Egypt. The fields were delivered up to it; but 
the cities, which were raifed with immenfe labour, and ~— 
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like iflands in the midft of the waters, looked down with joy 
on the plains which were overflowed, and at the fame time 
enriched by the Nile. 

This is the general idea of the nature and effeéts of this 
river,-fo famous among the ancients. But a phenomenon {9 
aitonifhing in itflf, and which has been the object of the cu- 
riolity and admiration of the learned in all ages, feems to ree 
quire a more particular defcription ; in which [ fhall be as cons 
cife as pofible. 


I. The Source of the Nile. 
The ancients placed the fource of the Nile in the Moun- 


tains of the Moon, (as they are commonly called,) in the zoth . 


degree of iouth latitude : but our modern travellers have dif- 
covered that they lie in the 12th degree of north latitude; 
and by that means they cut off about four or five hundred 
leagues of the courfe which the ancients gave that river. It 
rifes atthe foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of Goy- 
am in Abyfiinia, from two {prings, or eyes, to {peak in the 
Janguage of that country; the fame word, in Arabic, figni- 
fying eye'and fountain. ‘Thefe fprings are thirty paces one from 
another ; each as large as one of our wells, or a coach-wheel, 


‘The Nile is increafed with many rivulets, which run into it; . 
and, after paffing through Ethiopia in a meandrous courf, 


flows at laft into Egypt. 
Il, The Cataraéts of the Nile. 


That name is given to fome parts of the Nile where the wa- 
ter falls down from the fteep of the rocks. This river, which 
at firft glided fmoothly along the vaft deferts of Ethiopia, be- 
fore it enters Egypt, paffes by the cataraéts : then growing, 
on a fudden, raging and violent, in thofe places where it is 
pent up and reftrained, after having at laft broke through all 
obftacles in its way, it precipitates from the top of high rocks 
to the bottom, with fo loud a noife, that it is heard three 
leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accuftomed by long prac- 
tice to this fport, exhibit here a fpectacle to travellers that is 
more terrifying than diverting. ‘Two of them go into a little 
boat; the one to guide, the other to throw out the water. 
After having long fuftained the violence of the raging waves, 
by managing their little boat very dexteroufly, they fuffer 
themfelves to be carried away with the impetuous torrent, as 
fwift as an arrow. The affrighted fpetator imagines ie 
are going to be fwallowed ‘up in the precipice down whic 
they fall; when the Nile, reftored to its natural courfe, dif- 
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covers them again, at a confiderable diftance, on its fmooth 
and ‘calm waters. This is Seneca’s account ; which is cone 
firmed by our modern travellers. 


III. Caufes of the Inundations of the Nile. 


The ancients have invented many fubtile reafons for the 
Nile’s great increafe ; as may be feen in Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Seneca : but it is now no longer a matter of dif- 
pute ; it being almoft univerfally allowed, that the inunda- 
tions of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in E- 
thiopia, from whence this river flows. Thefe rains {well it to 
fuch a degree, that Ethiopia firft, and then Egypt, are over- 
flowed ; and that, which at firft was but a large river, rifes 
like a fea, and overfpreads the whole country. 

Strabo obferves, the ‘ancients only gueffed that the inunda- 
tions of the Nile were owing to the rains which fall in great 
abundance in Ethiopia ; but adds, that feveral travellers have 
fince been eye-witnefles of it; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
was very Curious in all things relating to arts and fciences, 
having fent thither able perfons, purpofely, to examine this 
matter, and to afcertain the caufe of fo uncommon and re- 
markable an effect. 


IV. The Time and Continuance of the Inundations. 


Herodotus, and, after him, Diodorus Siculus and feveral 
other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to flow in Egypt 
at the fummer-folftice, (that is, about the end of June,) and 
continues to rife till the end of September, and then decreafes 
gradually during the months of O&tober and November ; after 
which it returns to its channel, and refumes its wonted courfe. 
This account agrees almoft with the relations of all the mo- 
derns, and is founded, in reality, on the natural caufe of the 
inundations, viz. the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now, ac- 
cording to the conftant teftimony of thofe-who have been on 
the fpot, thefe rains begin to fall in April, and continue, du- 
ring five months, till the end of Auguft and the beginning of 
September. The Nile’s increafe in Egypt muft confequently 
begin three weeks or a month after the rains have begun to 
fall in Abyffinia; and accordingly travellers obferve, that the 
Nile begins to rife ip the month of May, but fo flowly, at firft, 
that it probably does not then overflow its banks. The inun- 
dation happens not till about the end of June, and lafts the 
three following months, according to Herodotus. I muft point 
out, to fuch as confult the originals, a contradiction, in this 
place, between Herodotus and Diodorus on one fide ; and, on 
the other, between Strabo, Pliny, and Solinus, Thefe laft 
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fhorten very much the continuance of the inundation, and 
fuppofe the Nile to draw off from the jands in three months, 
or a hundred days: and that which adds to the difficulty, is, 
Pliny feems to ground his opinion on the teftimony of ‘Tero- 
dotus: Jn totum autem revocatur Nilus intra ripas in Libra, ut 
tradit Herodotus, centefimo die. leave to the ‘earned the recon. 
ciling of this contradiction. 


V. The Heights of the Inundations. 


The juft height of the inundation, according to Pliny, ig 
fixteen cubits. When it rifes but to twelve, or thirtcen, a fa- 
mine is threatened ; and, when it exceeds fixteen, there is dan- 
ger. It muft be remembered, that a cubit is a foot and a half, 
‘The emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius, pre< 
fe& of Egypt, that the height of the Nile’s overflowing was 
fifteen cubits, the 20th of September, in 362. The ancients 
do not agree entirely with one another, nor with the moderns, 
with regard to the height of the inundation : but the difference 
is not very confiderable, and may proceed, firft, from the dif- 
parity between the ancient and modern meafures, which it is 


hard to eftimate on a fixed and certain foot; fecondly, from the © 


careleffnefs of the obfervators and hiftorians ; thirdly, from 
the real difference of the Nile’s increafe, which was not fo 
great the nearer it approached the fea. 

As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation of the 
Nile, all the circumftances and different degrees of its increafe 
have been carefully confidered ; and, by a long feries of regu- 
Jar obfervations, made during many years, the inundation it- 
felf difcovered what kind of harveft the enfuing year was, 
likely to produce. The kings had placed, at Memphis, a 
meafure, on which thefe different increafes were marked ; and 
from thence notice was given to all the reft of Egypt; the in- 
habitants of which knew, by that means, beforehand, what 
they might fear, or promife themfelves, from the harvett. 
Strabo fpeaks of a well on the banks of the Nile, near the 
town of Syene, made for that purpofe. 


The fame cuftom is obferved, at this time, at Grand-Cairo. 


In the court of a mofque there ftands a pillar, on which are 
marked the degrees of the Nile’s increafe ; and common-cryers 
every day proclaim, in ail parts of the city, how high it is 
rifen. ‘The tribute paid the grand-fignior for the lands is fet- 
tled by the inundation, The day it rifes to fuch a height is 
kept as a grand feftival, and folemnized with fire-works, feaft- 
ing, and all the demonftrations of public rejoicing ; and, im 
the remoteft ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always “ 
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tended with an univerfal joy throughout all Egypt, that being 


_ the fountain of its happinefs. 


The heathens afcribed the inundation of the Nile to their 
god Serapis ; and the pillar, on which was marked the increafe, 
was preferved religioufly in the temple of that idol. The em- 
peror Conftantine having ordered it to be moved into the 
church of Alexandria, the Egyptians fpread a report, that the 
Nile would rife no more, by reafon of the wrath of Serapis ; 
but the river overflowed and increafed as ufual the following 
years. Julian the apoftate, a zealous protector of idolatry, 
caufed this pillar to be replaced in the fame: temple ; out of 
which it was again removed, by the command of Theodofius. 


VI. The Canals of the Nile, and fpiral Pumps. 


Divine Providence, in giving fo beneficent a river to Egypt, 
did not thereby intend that the inhabitants of it fhould be idle, 
and enjoy fo great a bleffing without any pains. One may na- 
turally fuppofe, that, as the Nile could not of itfelf cover the 
whole country, great labour was to be ufed, to facilitate the 
overflowing of the lands, and numberlefs canals cut, in order 
to convey the water to all parts. The villages, which ftood 
very thick on the banks of the Nile, on eminences, had each 


. ther canals, which were opened at proper times, to let the 


water into the country.” The more diftant villages had theirs 
alfo, even to the extremities of the kingdom. ‘Thus the wa- 
ters were fucceffively conveyed to the moft remote places. 
Perfons are not permitted to cut the trenches, to receive the 
waters, till the river is at fuch a height, nor to open them all 
together ; becaufe, otherwife, fome lands would be too much - 
overflowed, and others not covered enough. They begin 
with opening them in Upper and afterwards in Lower Egypt, 
according to the rules prefcribed in a roll or a book, in which 
all the meafures are exaétly fet down. By thefe means the wa- 
ter is difpofed with fuch care, that it fpreads itfelf over all 


the lands. The countries overflowed by the Nile are fo ex- 


tenfive, and lie fo low, and the number of canals is fo great, 
that, of all the waters which flow into Egypt, during the 
months of June, July, and Auguft, it is believed that nota 
tenth part of them reaches the fea. 

But as, notwithftanding all thefe canals, there is abundance 
of high-lands which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile’s 
overflowing, this want is fupplied by {piral pumps, which are 
turned with oxen, in order to bring the water into pipes, 
which convey it to thefe lands. Diodorus {peaks of fuch an 
engine, (called, cochlea Ezyptia,) invented by Archimedes, in 
his travels into Egypt. 
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VIL. The Fertility caufed by the Nile. 


There is no country in the world where the foil is more 


fruitful than in Egypt ; which is owing entirely to the Nile: 
for, whereas other rivers, when they overfiow lands, wath 
away and exhauft their vivific moifture, the Nile, on the con- 
trary, by the excellent flime it brings along with it, fattens 
and enriches them in fuch a manner, as fufficiently compen- 
fates for what the foregoing harveft had impaired. The huf- 
bandman, in this country, never tires himfelf with holding 
the plough, or breaking the clods of the earth. As foon as 
the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, 
and temper it with a little fand, in order to leflen its ranknefs; 
after which he fows it with creat eafe, and with little or no 
expence : two months after, it is covered with all forts of 
corn and pulfe. The Egyptians generally fow in Odtober and 
November, according as the waters draw off; and their har- 
veft is in March and April. 

The fame land bears, in one year, three or four different 
kinds of crops. Lettuces and cucumbers are fown firft ; then 
corn ; and, after harveft, feveral forts of pulfe which are pe- 
culiar to Egypt. As the fun is extremely hot in this country, 
and rains fall very feldom in it, it is natural to fuppofe, that 


the earth would foon be parched, and the corn and pulf . 


burnt up, by fo fcorching a heat, Were it not for the canals 
and refervoirs with which Egypt abounds, and which, by the 


drains from thence, amply fupply waerewith to water and re- 
frefh the fields and gardens, 


The Nile contributes no lefs to the nourifhment of cattle; 


which is another fource of wealth to Egypt. ‘The Egyptians 
begin to turn them out to grafs in November, and they graze 
tillthe end of March. Words could never exprefs how rich 
their paftures are, and how fat the flocks and herds (which, 
by reafon of the mildnefs of the air, are out night and day) 
row in a very little time. During the inundation of the 
Nile, they are fed with hay and cut ftraw, barley, and beans, 
which are their common food. 
A man cannot, fays Corneille le Bruyn, in his travels, help 
obferving the admirable providence of God to this country, 
who fends, at a fixed feafon, fuch great quantities of yain in 


Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a fhower of rain ‘ 


fcarce ever falls ; and who, by that means, caufes the drief 
and moft fandy foil to become the richeft and moft fruitful 
country in the univerfe. . 
Another thing, to be obferved here, is, that, (as the inha 
bitants fay,) in the beginning of June, and the four fallen 
months, 
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tnonths, the north-eaft winds blow conftantly, in order to 
keep back the waters, (which otherwife would flow too faft, ) 
and to hinder them from difcharging themfelves into the fea, 
the entrance to which thefe winds bar up, as it were, from 
them. The ancients have not omitted this circumftance. 

_ The fame Providence, whofe ways are wonderful and infi- 
nitely various, difplayed itfelf after a quite different manner in 
Paleftine, in rendering it exceedingly fruitful; not by rains, 
which fell during the courfe of the year, as is ufual in other 
places ; nor by a peculiar inundation, like that of the Nile in 
Egypt ; but by fending fixed rains at two feafons, when’ the 
people were obedient to God, to make them more fenfible of 
their continual dependence upon him. God himfelf com- 
mands them, by his fervant Mofes, to make this reflection : 
** The land, whither thou goeft in to poflefs it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou fowedft 
thy feed, and wateredft it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs ; 
but the Jand, ‘whither ye go to poffefs it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” After 
this, God promifes to give his people, fo long as they fhould 
continue obedient to him, the former and the latter rain; the 
firt in autumn, to bring up the corn; and the fecond in {pring 
and fummer, to make it grow and ripen. 


VIII. Two pices Profpects exhibited by the Nile. 
_. There cannot be a finer fight than Egypt, at two feafons of 
the year: for if a man afcends fome mountain, or one of the 
largeft pyramids of Grand-Cairo, in the months of July and 
Auguft, he beholds a vaft fea, in which numberlefs towns 
and villages appear, with feveral caufeys leading from place 
to place; the whole interfperfed with groves and fruit-trees, 
whofe tops only are vifible ; all which forms a delightful prof- 
pect. ‘This view is bounded by mountains and woods, which 
terminate at the utmoft diftance the eye can difcover ; the 
moft beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the con- 
trary, in winter, (that is to fay, in the months of January 
and February,) the whole country is like one continued fcene 
of beautiful meadows, whofe verdure, enamelled with flowers, 
charms the eye. The fpectator beholds, on every fide, flocks 
and herds difperfed over all the plains, with infinite numbers 
of hufbandmen and gardeners. The air is then perfumed by 
the great quantity of bloffoms on the orange, lemon, and o- 
ther trees ; and is fo pure, that a wholefomer or more agreea- 
ble is not found in the world: fo that nature, being then 
dead, as it were, in all other climates, feems to be alive only 
for fo delightful an abode, . 
4Ma2 IX, 
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IX. Lhe Canal formed by the Nile, by which a Communication is 
made between the two Seas. 


‘The canal, by which a communication was made between 
the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a place 
here, as it was not one of the leaft advantages which the Nile 
procured to Egypt. Sefoftris, or (according to others) Pfam- 
metichus, fir projected the defign, and began this work, 
Necho, fucceffor to the laft prince, laid out immenfe fums 
upon it, and employed a prodigious number of men: it is 
faid, that above fixfcore thoufand Egyptians perifhed in the 
undertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which 
told him that he would thereby open a door for Barbarians 
(for by this name they called all foreigners) to enter Egypt, 
The work was continued by Darius, the firft of that name: 
but he only defifted from it upon his being told, that, ‘as the 
Red-Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the whole 
country. It was at laft finifhed by the Ptolemies ; who, by 
the help of fluices, opened and fhut the canal, as there was 
occafion. It began not far from Delta, near the town of Bu- 
bafte. It was a hundred cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms, 
broad ; fo that two veflels might pafs with eafe: it had depth 
enough to carry the largeft fhips ; and was above a thoufand 
ftadia, that is, above fifty leagues, long. This canal was of 
great fervice to the trade of Egypt ; but it is now almoft filled 
up, and there are {carce any remains of it to be feen. 

X. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Of the Love we owe to God. Extratted from the Works of an 


eminent Writer, whofe Book, it is apprehended, is now out of print. 


OVE arifes from the relation between two objeéts, 
one of which contributes to the other’s happinefs. Thole 
perfections of God, from whence nothing refults to our advan- 
tage, may, indeed, raife our admiration and fill us with refpe&, 
but can no way infpire us with love. It is not merely becaufe 
he is almighty, great, or wife, that I love him ; no, it is be- 
caufe he is good ; becaufe he himfelf Joves me, and every mo- 
ment gives me convincing proofs of his affection. Were he 
not to love me, what would his omnipotency, grandeur, and 
wifdom, fignify tome? He could do every thing, but won 
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do nothing, for me: his fupreme majefty would only ferve to 
render me mean and contemptible in his eyes: he would know 
how to make me happy, but would never concern himfelf about 
jt. On the contrary, let him but love me, and all his attributes 
become dear to me: his wifdom will contrive proper meafures 
for my happinefs; his omnipotence will furmount every obfta- 
cle that may obftruct it; and his fupreme majefty renders ‘his 
love infinitely eftimable. To afk whether God loves mankind, 
is afking whether he is good; which is queftioning his very 
exiftence. For how is it poffible to conceive a God without 
goodnefs? And what goodnefs can he have, were he to haté 
his own handy-work, and to defire the mifery of his creatures ? 
A good prince loves his fubjects ; a good father loves:his chil- 
dren; we love even the tree we have planted and the houfe we 
have built; and is it poffible for God not to love mankind ? 
‘Where can fuch a fufpicion rife, except in the minds of. thofe 
who form a capricious and barbarous being of God; a being 
who makes a cruel fport of the fate of mankind; a being who 
deftines them, before they are born, to hell, referving to him- 
felf one, perhaps, in a million, who has no more merited that 
reference than the others have deferved their deftruction ? 
mpious blafphemers! who endeavour to give me an averfion 
to God, by perfuading me that I am the object of dis averfion! 
You will fay, he owes nothing to man: true; but he owes 
fomething to himfelf. He muft neceffarily be juft and benefi- 
cent: his perfe€tions do not depend on his own choice: he is 
neceflarily what he is: he is either the moft perfect of all beings 
or he is nothing. 

- Befides, I know he loves me by the very love I feel for him. 
It is becaufe he loves me that he has engraven on my heart this 
fentiment, the moft precious of all his gifts. His love is the 
fource of mine, as it ought to be, at the fame time, a motive 
to it. 

It is a miftake, to think there is an effential difference between 
human and divine love. We have but one way of loving; 
men love God and their friends in the fame manner ; and thefe 
affeQions differ only in the diverfity of their objects and ends. 
Thus a pious man, filled with fentiments, towards God, like 
thofe of a paffionate lover, would be glad to behold him and be 
united tohim; he thinks of him with delight, and {peaks of 
him with reverence ; he ftudies, meditates, and obferves, his 
Jaws ; this is the proof, as well as the effect, of his love: for, 
if you love God, you will obey his commandments; and, if 
you obey them, you certainly love him. — Mankind never con- 
fine themfelves to a juft medium, but always run into extremes. 
The great author of Chriftianity faid to his difciples, that °* he 
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loves God who doés what he commands:” they have conclits 
ded, therefore, that it would be loving him ftill more to do more 
than he commands: hence fprang fuperftition. 

He requires men to pray to him, to honour him, and to givé 
him thanks; wherefore they have imagined that the fublimity 
of perfection confifts in abftaining from every other occupation, 
Hence fuch a number of pious drones, who pretend they are ins 
tirely confecrated to the divine fervice, and whofe lives, in 
reality, are either criminal, or ufelefs to focicty. 

He condemns a fond attachment to riches ; they have confea 
quently fuppofed that it is a virtue to have nothing of their own: 
hence fuch a fwarm of fturdy beggars, thofe wafps, that live on 
the fubftance of the induftrious bees. 

He forbids adultery, rapes, and debauchery : this prohibition 
has led them to imagine that a perpetual continency would be 
extremely acceptable to him; or, in other words, that there’ 
was already enough of the fpecies. Itistrue, they do not make 
marriage a crime, but they have made (which amounts pretty 
nearly to the fame) virginity a virtue; forgetting, without 
doubt, that their mafter curfed a fig-tree merely becaufe it re- 
fembled a virgin. 

He blames, in fine, effeminacy and fenfuality: in confe- 
quence of which, they are tranfported with a kind: of fury, 
arming themfelves with whips, fcourges, and iron fpikes, and 
Jacerating their bodies in a cruel and unnatural manner, like 
the prieits of Baal before Elijah. What could you do worfé 
wretched fanatics, had you chofen for your God that malignant 
{pirit whom you call the devil ? 


So far is it from being true, that we muft hate ourfelves, in ° 


order to love God, that, on the contrary, felf-hatred is incon- 
fiftent with divine love. Is it right we fhould entertain fenti- 
ments contrary to thofe of God? He loves us; let us not, 
therefore, expect to pleafe him by hating what he loves. He 
requires us to love our neighbours like ourfelves : can it be‘fup- 
pofed, by this, that we ought to be the objects of our own 
averfion? Let us rather fubject the flefh to the fpirit without 
deftroying it. Let us be chaite, but not deny ourfelves lawful 
pleafures: let us beware of the inordinate love of riches, but 
not neglect to provide for our wants. 

There are fome bigots who imagine, that, to love God as we 
ought, we muft love nothing elfe; that he is jealous, and dif- 
pleafed that a hufband fhould be fond of his wife or a lover of 
his miftrefs. ‘They reprefent him like a whimfical hufband, 
who would efteem it criminal in his wife to be fond of a 
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“To the EprTor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


OUR.- ingenious correfpondent, Omicron, has given a 

“Jaconic good- humoured definition of good-bumour, and has 
recommended it too, with fo good a grace, that I hope, 
Mr. Editor, for your fake, it will have a happy effe& on all 
your gentle readers, efpecially at this jun@ture : the numbers 
due to your fubfcribers are nearly completed, and the delivery 
of the Jaft will be an important period to you. 

I could, were I not in a good-humour, find fault with fome 
pieces which have appeared in the Monthly Ledger ; though, 
upon the whole, I approve your mifcellancous compilation, 
and wifh you may find your readers in a humour to fub{cribe 
freely for the fecond volume: but, prefuming you are good= 
bumoured, 1 will take the liberty, in much gocd-humour, to 
give you a little advice. — Very much depends on the time and 
mode of your application for a frefh fubfcription. Never at- 
tempt to afk a favour of a man about noon ; for people are 
feldom fo good-humoured, when their ftomachs are empty, as 
after a good meal. There is fuch a fympathy between the 
nerves on the coats and waiftcoats of the ftomach and the nerves 
about the fenforium in the pericranium, and with thofe 
nerves and the mind itfelf, that the twitching of the former, 
occafioned by hunger, produces a correfponding vibration in 
the brain, and, from the brain, in the mind, which generates 
a degree of ill-humour in fome of the beft-humoured people in 
the world ; who, while that paroxyfm remains, are not dif- 
pofed to grant favours. Obferve alfo the face of the heavens : 
when they are obfcured by clouds, and the thermometer is 
above or below temperate, (which are both unfavourable to 
good-humour,) you may deem the day unlucky for your purpofe ; 
and therefore poftpone your application till the heavens are 
fair, and the weather is moderate. You fhould likewife ftudy 
the fcience of phyfiognomy. ‘The features of the face are an ina 
dex which points out the difpofition of the mind. When the 
eye-brows appear contracted, and the whole countenance 
wears a fullen afpect, (which may be occafioned by intenfe 
thought and the difappointments which occur in life,) you 
may be aflured that a degree of i/l-humour lurks in the mind ; 
the phenomena indicate that the moment is unfavourable for 
your addrefs, which can only be fuccefsful when the party is 
In a good-humour. Some of your fubfcribers, too, may be 
troubled with a difeafe vulgarly called the Hyp : be particu- 
larly cautious that you apply not to fuch perfons while the 
paroxyfm of that diforder is upon them ; for fome of the moft 
opulent, at thofe feafons, are apt to indulge the fear of want, 
and 
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and cannot eafily be prevailed on to grant any requeft that 
may affeé& their pockets : the trifling fum of 6s. 6d. for one 
year’s fubfcription, they would part with as reluctantly, at fuch 
a time, as 60/. in a good humour. The prudent know. 
ing man, who has a pecuniary favour to afk of another, con- 
fults the complexion, conftitution, and circumftance, of the 
perfon whom he defigns to addrefs ; and never makes it, till 
the tide of good-humour is flowing, to carry his petition home 
to his heart: and then there is no doubt of fucceeding ; for, 
Mr. Editor, let me tell you, that the wifeft of men are 20- 
verned more by paffion than by principle. Mens humours, 
whether good or bad, oftener govern their actions than right- 
reafon : every man talks of right-reafon: a few are governed 
by it; but the many miftake the clamour of paffion for the 
Sill fmall voice of truth, which is drowned during the ftorm, 
and is only heard in the calm: I mean in the beft fenfe of the 
terms, while a man is in a good-humour. 

Omicron judicioufly recommends good-bumour to your 
female readers in particular, ‘¢ as a more effectual beautifier of 
the complexion than any paint or cofmetic whatever ;” and if 
your male readers poffefled as much philofophic evennefs of 
temper and good-humour as Omicron, the females features 
would not often be clouded by i/] humour. A good-humoured 
man is not blind to his own foibles, nor does he expec to 
find perfection in the reputed weaker fex, while he is confcious 
that it is not the attribute of his own: 


“© Be to their faults a little blind ; 

Be to their virtues very kind ;” 
then we may hope to fee the female features, if not effectually 
purified from cofmetics, yet at leaft cleared of that gloom of 
ill-humour, which fometimes veils the moft beautiful part of 
the vifible creation. HUMOROUS. 





To the Ep1ToR of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


SIR, 
OU are defired to infert, in the Monthly Ledger, the 
foliowing fhort Hiftory, which took its rife from a fe- 
ries of affecting incidents that happened in the year 17573 in 
which nothing is fictitious but the names of the parties. 


Yours, &c. A.B. 


REDULIA was the daughter of a farmer in one of the 
midland counties. In the days of her childhood her mo- 

ther paid her iaft debt to nature. In confequence of which e- 
vent, 
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vent, and her father’s fecond marriage, fhe was configned to 
the care of her grandmother Serena, whofe heirefs the now 
was. Under the tuition of Serena, fhe not only became in- 
ftructed in every branch of domeftic duty, but in all the fun- 
damentals of piety and virtue ; paffing the early part of life in 
rural ceeconomy, and a ftate of comparative innocence, beneath 
the hofpitable roof of her venerable guardian. 

Serena refided on her own eftate ; contiguous to which ftood 
a little village. Honorius was one of its principal inhabitants ; 
whofe regard and efteem for Serena led him often, with others 
of the neighbouring gentry, to look in upon her. In one of 
thefe vifits, bufinefs or accident threw Dolofus in his way ; 
who, bearing him company to Serena’s, received an invitation 
to dine with her the fame day ; which they accordingly ac- 
cepted. At dinner Dolofus caft his eye upon Credulia (then 
about fixteen years of age) ; whofe unfufpecting heart felt no 
other emotions than what refpeét had infpired, and fuch as are 
common among country girls on the firft appearance of ftran- 
gers, whofe figure and addrefs befpeak them (at leaft in their 
apprehenfions) fuperior to the reft of the world. 

The firft interview being over, (in which nothing paffed, 
on one fide, but tranfient glances and well-diffembled mo- 
defty ; nor, on the other, more than the ufual forms of ci- 
vility,) it was not long before Dolofus framed a pretence to 
repeat his vifit. In this he took courage to converfe a little 
with her; but carefully concealed the genuine motive of his 
coming ; nor once dropped the leaft hint, that herfelf was the 
fole obje& of his attraction. In his third vifit he gradually 
grew more familiar and converfible ; and now, finding a fuit- 
able opportunity, he requefted her to meet him, on a day ap- 
pointed, in a field hard-by. Credulia confented, little ima- 
gining what he had to propofe to her, or that love was at all 
in the cafe, 

At the time fixed, they met. But fcarcely had they come 
together, before they were obferved by a hufbandman, who 
was no ftranger to either. The man direétly hafted to Se- 
rena, and informed her whom he had feen with Credulia. 
No fooner was Serena apprifed of this, than fhe difpatched a 
meffenger to Candidus, a neighbouring clergyman, and bro- 
ther to Dolofus ; acquainting him with her difapprobation of 
this newly-commenced intimacy, and her fears for the confe- 
quences of it. — Upon this intelligence, Candidus fet out for 
Serena’s ; and, Credulia being then returned nome, he took 
the opportunity to argue the cafe very earneftly with her, and 
to fet before her the miferable profpeéts which in all proba- 
bility would open to her, provided fhe gave credit to the fair 
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promifes, which he doubted not Dolofus had made her; and 
plainly told her, that, although he was fo nearly related to 
him,- he had abundant reafon to believe his intention was dif- 
honourable ; and that, even if he fhould marry her, he was 
deftitute of the means of providing for her. 

Quickly upon this, Dolofus quitted the country, and went 
to London; where he had not been long, before he renewed 
his fuit to Credulia, by a letter, which he contrived means to 
get conveyed to her, without the knowledge of Serena. This 
letter fhe carefully preferved in her pocket: and, being ona 
vifit fhortly after, at a town about fix miles from home, fhe 
fell into company with Vivacia, one of her fchool mates, 
with whom fhe had contracted a particular intimacy. To 
her, in confidence, fhe found an opportunity to fhew Dolo- 


fus’s letter ; and at the fame time begged her counfel as tothe “— 


manner in which fhe fhould conduc herfelf, in a matter of 
fo great confequence. Vivacia replied, that, were fhe in her 
fituation, fhe would dire& a fheet to him, and not infert a 
fyllable in it: ‘* This (added fhe) will highly affront him, 
and you will hear no more about the matter.” 

Credulia took her counfel : but, inftead of the effe& Vivacia 
had fuppofed, fhe received one from him, abounding. with 
fuch affecting expoftulations and tender intreaties, as but too 
eafily found accefs to her heart, and prepared the way for all 
the misfortunes which afterwards befel her. 

Having paid her vifit, fhe returned to her grandmother’s ; 
where fhe foon received a third letter from Dolofus ; in which 
he referred to one immediately preceding it, which fhe then 
found had been intercepted. ‘This awakened all her caution, 
and put her upon finding means for preventing the like in fu- 
ture; but Dolofus foon obviated all her fears of that fort, by 
appearing once again in the country. 

After his return, he {pared no pains to procure private inter 
views with her ; in each of which he feldom failed to impor- 
tune her to commit herfelf to his protection, and immediately 
fet off for London ; where, he affured her, they would find 
no difficulty in meeting with a clergyman to join their hands, 
impoffible as it then was in the country : ftrongly expreffed 
his refentment againft Serena; begged Credulia not to regard 
her; lavifhed his promifes of equipage and fervants ; and tre- 
quently enlarged upon the extenfivenefs and excellency of his 
future profpects. 

Their interviews, growing frequent, were at length dif- 
covered, and ftrictly forbidden. But, when ttrong prohi- 
bitions were found ineffectual to prevent them, it was deter- 
mined that Credulia dhould be clofely confined from the coms 
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pany of Dolofus. Confined fhe was, accordingly, in her own 
chamber. But fcarcely was this ftep taken, when fhe grew 
utterly diftraéted ; and to fuch a height did her phrenfy rife, 
that topical applications were found abfolutely needful, in or- 
der, if poffible, to reftore her. Her head was fhaved, and a 
vein fix times opened, before her reafon perfectly returned ; 
and, as foon as it did, her attendants judged it highly requfite 
to permit her the liberty of little airings, with a view, by that 
means, to amufe her, and prevent the danger of a relapfe. 

By the help of thefe fhe gradually recovered. But all the 
vigilance her friends could ufe proved infufficient to prevent 
new interviews between her and Dolofus: in which he fo 
conftantly and fo importunately urged her to depart with him 
to London, that, after a folicitation of near a year and a half, 
he conquered her averfion to fuch a ftep, and obtained her 
promife to comply with’ his propofal. 

Accordingly, at midnight, Credulia prepared to execute 
her unhappy refolution; and, with that view, packing as 
much of her apparel as fhe could collect together in a bundle, 
(for her beft had been taken from her, and locked up in Se- 
rena’s drawers, during the time of her diftra€tion,) and put- 
ting her whole ftock of cafh, which amounted to nineteen 
guineas into her pocket, fhe ftole foftly down ftairs ; and, 
advancing to the gate, found Dolofus waiting with two horfes ; 
one of them belonging to Serena, which Credulia had directed 
him where to find, and the other provided by himfelf. 

{Zo be continued. | 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On the Advantages of Poverty. 


HERE is not any confideration would more contribute to 
render a man eafy, in the low fphere of life allotted him 
to move in, and the bounds of which he cannot exceed, than 
to reflect on the inconveniences which are to be found in fuperior 
ones. This maxim is feldom attended to by people in any clafs, 
trom the higheft to the loweft: but I have compared my own 
condition with my rich neighbour’s, and, putting his conve- 
niences in one fcale of my judgement and my own in the other, 
I find the balance preponderates in my favour. 

It appears, from the conftitution of men and_ things 
in this world, that the Author of it did not defign his fen- 
tient creatures fhould enjoy uninterrupted happinefs, in any 

4 N 2 part, 
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part, fituation, or attainable circumftance, in it. Every con- 
dition in life is attended with fome evils: the prince has his 
cares and the peafant his toils. The defire of fomething, 
mugen, prevents the enjoyment of that which is pof- 


fefled ; and the anticipation of future ill is a prefent ill, 


Amongft the many evils, the fuppofed evils of PoveRTy are 
ate. dreaded as fome of the moft alarming to which human 
beings, in this world, are incident: the eye of imagination 
looks down into this HORRIBLE PIT, and can behold no more 
light in it than to perceive its inhabitants are furrounded with 
every hateful reptile, and pining away ina ftate of wretchednefs, 
from which they can find no relief but indeath. The pride of 
licentious fancy creates numerous evils, which the God of na- 
ture never defigned; and, for want of regulating our paffions 
by foberreafon, we affli& ourfelves more than we are afflicted. 

I, as well as the reft of mankind, was born out of PARADISE; 
and I am not fo vain as to expeét fo much happinefs as might 
have been enjoyed in it: yet I enjoy more than I deferve, and 
. am humbly thankful that it is no lefs. 

I am what the world calls a poor man; and it is true that I 
acquire but little more, daily, than what is neceflary for the 
maintenance of life. Gentlemen, alias idlemen, take but little 
bodiiy exercife, and it profits them as little; I take much 
and it profits me much: for I am a ftranger to the gout, 
and a thoufand other ills, of body and mind, which the 
rich are heirs to. If I earn my morfel before I eat it, it 
eats the fweeter for it: exercife prepares for me the beft fauce, 
which never prevents digeftion ; it creates an appetite: I divide 
my morfel with my family, and enjoy it in quietnefs: I want 
no French wines to help digeftion, nor any chymical prepara- 

‘ tion to correct or prevent crudities ; the eflence of my fimple 
diet is diftributed imperceptibly, by ways and means I know 
nothing about, to the feveral parts it was defigned to nourifh, 
and the excrementory dregs go off without producing any intef- 
tine broils. My humble board, in an evening, is not graced 
with claret, burgundy, or champain, nor can my pocket com- 
mand more than a mpperkin of nut-brown ale, which however, 
with my family around me, I enjoy over a pipe of Virginia, and 
then retire to a flock bed, where my fleep is fweet and refrefh- 
ing ; and I rife on the morrow with the fun, free from ficknefs 
or the head-ache. When I travel abroad it is on foot, with 
no other fervant than ** my faithful dog, who bears me compa- 
ny;” but then I confider that I am in lefs danger than thofe 
who are carried about in a vehicle: for I have nothing to fear 
from hajr-breadth ’feapes when horfes run refly, nor from a drun- 
ken coachman, who calls himfelf a good whip, and, at the hte 
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zard of his own and his mafter’s life, will frequently 
drive within an inch of deftru€tion, I fee fome rich 
people, who are too lazy to ufe their feet, lofe the ufe of them 
by indolence and luxury, and carried about, like pale waxen 
images, in tinfel cafes and band-boxes: while the reputed 
er trip along the ftreets or over the green with rofeate 
ealth on their countenances, and have no occafion for artificial 
wathes, perfumes, or cofmetics. Moreover, I am free from 
that tormenting paffion called envy, ftrongly expreffed in the 
features of the gentry, who are fo fond of empty pomp, as to 
facrifice every domeftic and public virtue at the fhrine of pa- 
geantry. 


© Let to the rich fuch empty baubles fall ; 
Content has plac’d me far above them all.” 


My commerce extends not from fea to fea or from pole to 
pole, it is confined within the fmall circle of my neighbours ; 
with whom, as the article I manufacture is not of much value, 
though of much ufe, I have no occafion either to take or give 
much credit, but deal principally for ready-money, and have 
therefore no fear of becoming a bankrupt, through the bank- 
ruptcy of others, nor of making a bankrupt of any man. I 
hear, indeed, a great buftle about India affairs and the Boflonians, 
which * plays round my head but cannot reach my heart,” 
though I can perceive even wor/bipful aldermen, as well as 
other great merchants, look very d/ue about them, while they 

iveme no anxiety. If the India Company’s affairs ultimately 
end in a bubble, I fhall lofe nought by the bubble : 


With equal eye, plac’d far above them all, 
I fee fuch empty bubbles rife and fall. 


Let the colonies appoint a congrefs, I have nothing to fear 
from their hoftile or commercial refolves ; I make for home 
confumption, and fhall not be affected by their non-importation 
agreements : I fhal! receive my gri/? as ufual, and fuffer only by 
the poor thief in the mill, though the colonies, like alord in days 
of yore, fhould refufe to account with our merchants for millions. 
I have no country box to quit or equipage to lay down, nor 


' do I defire to take one up: no idle footmen, French cooks, valets 


de chambre, miftreffes, monkies, or lap-dogs, to difmifs; my wife 
ismy only bofom-friend, and my children compofe my retinue; 
of which however I am as proud as any Jord, with his Italian 
female fingers, and a train of fycophants at his heels. 

I have no real eftate or a foot of land which I can legally call 
my own, but ama tenant at will to my landlord; and he, in- 
deed, is nct, properly fpeaking, a proprietor of what he nee 
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but in common with the reft of mankind; the higheft as well ag 
the loweft is a tenant at will to his Lorp, and may be obli 
to quit his large poflefiionsas fuddenly,and perhaps morerelu@ant. 
ly, than his reputed vaflal ; efpecially if he confiders that he muft 
after wards give an account of his lewardfbip. But, if Ihaveno eftate, 
I am chargeable with no Jand-tax : it makes no difference to mé 
whether it be four or fourteen fhillings in the pound, — 

“¢ What is’t to me, if land-tax rife or fall? 

Thanks to my fortune, I pay none at all. 

Let muck-worms, who in dirty acres deal, 


Lament thofe hardfhips which I cannot feel.” 


Whatever the exigences of the ftate may require, they mutt 
be fupplied where fupplies are to be raifed: we fhall never, I 


prefume, have a parliament weak enough to pafs an a& to ° 


draw fupplies from people who have nothing to be taken 
from them. Befides, I have no trouble with bad tenants, nor 
any bad ftewards to watch, left they fhould imbezzle the rent 
paid into their hands by good ones; nor am I one of thofe errant 
fools who concern themfelves with the quarrels of /fate/men and 
idle politicians, who make tools of our reputed loweft clafs, to 
contend about certain fuppofed interefting points, which, if ob- 
tained by their prowefs, they will not gain any thing by; for 
thofe, who ftand inthe front of the battle, and bear the burden 
in the heat of the day, are left to perifh in folitude and wretch- 
ednefs, in the evening, aftcr victory is obtained ; while the 
rich, who fit at eafe in their chimney-corners, or pafs their 
days in the fofteft dalliance, engrofs the fruit of their fpoils, 
and curfe the wounded hands that laid it at their feet, when 
they have no longer occafion for their fervice, calling them the 
canaille, andthe mob. O ye deluded clafs, refolve, with me, to 
let the ambitious contend among ft themfelves about what they do 
not defign fhould benefit us, were we even to rifk every danger 
to promote it. — But to return; excufe my digreffion. ——- 
I fleep more void of fear, in my cottage, than my landlord 
and many other rich people do in their own manfions : no ene- 
my lurks within doors, nor does any watch without, to furprize, 
murder, and plunder, me, for I have nothing worth the notice 
of ahoufebreaker ; nor would any one be benefited by my death; 
and therefore no one can have a motive to difturb my reft, by 
robbing me of my goods or depriving me of my life; for fuch 1s 
the generofity of notorious villains, that they would fooner 
give to him who wants, than take away the little which is not 

worth their taking. 
I am not learned in foreign languages, but my parents had 
me tolerably well inftructed in my own; and that, with their 
bleffing, 
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bleffing, was the only portion I received of them. Yet I feel 
no regret that 1 cannot convey the idea of a horfe or an afs in 
feveral differently articulated founds, called Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, for I prefume I fhould not be better ‘or happier if I 
could. My library is indeed but fmall, but then it is well cho- 
fen: aBible, a DiGiionary, an Englifh Grammar, and a Pilgrim’s 
Progrefs, are the principal; but, befides thefe, there is a 
mighty volume, called the Book of Nature, which ever lies open 
to my view, and which all men have an equal right to perufe. 
The copy-right of this book is not to be fold, or fome avaricious 
bookfeller, ere now, might have attempted to purchafe it: the 
{upreme Being and common Father of us all is the only propri- 
etor of it, and the copy-right will ever remain in his hands, 
In this divine book and the Bible I read oftener than in any other, 
and, leaving the craggy iteep of artificial {cience to be climbed 
by thofe who prefer the claffic fcientific road, which leads 
through the dark metaphyfical mifts of a college, I ‘¢ look 
through nature up to nature’s God ;” ‘¢ fee him in clouds and 
hear him in the wind ;” and, contented with what he gives, and 
owning my ignorance,(which the learned do but manifeft with- 
out owning it,) I never prefume to ‘* weigh my opinions againf 
Providence ;” nor am I afhamed to confefs I do not know that 
which I do not know. 

The knowledge, adapted for common ufe, is to be attained 
by common fenfe; like our common food, it is eafily acquired ; 
and, like that too, it is the moft ufeful if properly applied. J] 
need not confult the ancients, or rather youngsters, who lived 
fome thoufand years ago, to know myfelf and my duty, or to 
acquire that degree of the knowledge of God which God de- 
figned I fhould poffefs. The philofophers, who never agreed 
among themfelves, are yet deemed oracles of facred intelligence : 
they held, it feems 288 feveral opinions about the fovereign good, 
and 300 about God: in attempting to bring down philofophy 
from the clouds, they quitted the fphere of common-fenfe, went 
upinto the clouds, and were themfelves loft in them. They 
utter dark fayings and an unintelligible jargon to their difciples, 
and ‘ reprefent the Almighty either monftroufly terrible or 
meanly familiar.” In refpe& to human learning, ‘* we fhould 
remember, it isa man who delivereth, anda man that receiveth, 
it; a mortal hand that prefents it, and a mortal hand that re- 
ceives it;” and fome mens painful and tedious ftudies have at 
length been no more ferviceable to us than the forbidden fruit 
was to our primogenitors ; it indeed opened their eyes, but it 


_ Was to fee their own nakednefs. — The poor have not leifure 


for abftrufe ftudies; but are they worfe livers or iefs happy 
than the rich and men of leifure, who purfue them ? , 
I 
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s¢ If fome men, of reputed fine imagination, think themfelyes 
happy, that their lively fenfe and abilities let them into feveral 
pleafures that the vulgar are ftrangers to, the vulgar are equally 
happy, that their want of delicacy fecures them from numerous 
diftates and difgufts which too elegant a tafte expofes others to, 
If there are numberlefs refined delights, which, like the delicate 
ftrokes in painting, aretoo fubtle, exquifite, and fine, to affed 
men of grofler apprehenfions, there are, too, numberlefs tender 
folicitudes and foft diftreffes of which they have little or no no- 
tion ; fo that the account is nearly balanced ; a quicker fenf- 
bility of pain and grief bearing a juft proportion, in men of fi. 
ner {pirits, to that of joy and happinefs. If the learned value 
themfelves on their fuperiority of knowledge, the unlearned are 
as content, and fometimes more fecure, in ignorance, which as 
much contributes to the repofe of the mind as darknefs does to 
that of the body. They travel on in the plain high road of 
common-fenfe, whereas {peculative adventurers, by ttriking out 
into new and unbeaten tracks, bewilder themfelves and their 
followers,” oppreffed with doubts which they cannot folve, and 
with fears, too, which minute inveftigations excite, and which 
philofophy cannot difpel.— Guard me, heaven, from the pre- 
fumptuous fin of attempting things which are too high for me, 
nor let me increafe in that {pecies of wifdom which will but in- 
creafe my grief or add to my forrows. 7 

Thank heaven, I enjoy liberty, without being able to givea 
logical proof of free will, fine weather, too, in common 
with philofophers, without knowing the philofophical caufes 
of either good or bad. I alfo enjoy the grateful flavours of 


fruits, and the colours and odours of plants, though I am en-. 


tirely ignorant what particular configuration and texture of 
the parts produce the fenfations. I enjoy,.in my humble fphere, 
the fame falubrious air, and am cheered and enlightened by the 
fame genial fun : — the heavens are as open to the Peafant’s 
contemplation as to the prince’s, and are as propitious to the 
cobler as to the cobler’s king. When the jarring elements “ roll 
the big thunder through the vaft profound,” ‘¢ and forky light- 
nings flafh from pole to pole,” the loud tremendous peal is heard 
by both, and the celeftial fire is not more dangerous, when it 
darts through the clay-built cot, than when it flafhes along the 
imperial vaulted dome : the inhabitants of both are obnoxious to 
the winged meflengers of deftruGtion, which fly abroad under 
the direction of Jehovah, as well as to the peftilence that walketh 
in darknefs, and to the deftruétion that wafteth at noon-day: refigned, 
therefore, let me take my lot, 


“* Safe in the hands of one difpofing pow’r, 


Or in the natal or the mortal beur.” But, — 
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But, hark! my wife invites me down to fupper: —I muft 


- break off abruptly, though my reputation fhould fuffer by fend- 


ing you my nocturnal reverie crude and unfinifhed. — Let that 
phantom, literary.fame, glide by, if the will, without giving 
me one blaft of her trump; I will not poftpone a good meal 
one moment, to ftir an inch after the capricious wanton jade, 
for know her tricks. Weigh folid pudding, Mr. Editor, againft 
empty praife: prefer the former: adieu. Sleep more and ftudy 
lefs, your appetite and thoughts will be twice the better for it. 
A HAPPY POOR MAN. 
From my garret, alas ftudy, : 


"July 205 1774 





POETRY. 





ODE to SPLEEN. 


HE penfive brow, the downcatt eye, 
The abfent mien, the languid figh, 
‘Thefe are thy gifts, O fpleen : 
Dulnefs thy {way delights to own, 
And all her fogs furround thy throne, 
Thou cloud-compelling queen, 


Haplefs, who drags thy galling chains, 

Who ftill endures and ftill complains, 
The fickle flave of whim : 

The friendly chat, the focial bow}, 

“ The feaft of fenfe, the flow of foul,”’ 
Command no charms for him, 


Seen through this intelle€tual gloom, 
The various ills of life affunie 

A lager ampler fize 
Ev'n hope withoraws the chearing ray, 
That beautifies our wintry day, 

And the fair vifion flies, 


Then, memory, thy thadowy train, 
Rebellious tothy Jawful reign, 
Revolt to fpleen and chances 
Hence motl:y images combine, 
Strange thapes in quaint diforder joi, 
And form th’ideal dance. 


The pleafing forms of gay delighit, 

Qn outitretch’d pinions {peed their flight 
From thy infeétious breath : 

See, in their ftead, heart-vexing care, 

And fear, and doubt, and wan defpair, 
Aad the black thade of death, 


There are who Lucifer adore : 
Not that chey love, but fear, his pow’r 5 
So tothy thrineI bend : 


And, oh, thy wayward fells remove, 
Far, far, fromme, and thofe 1 love, 
Thou peace-corroding fiend. 


PSALM XXIII, attempted in Verfe. 


ge: Lord of Hofts, omnipotent and 
wife 
My thepherd is, and all my wants fup« 


plies. 
In paftures green, where {weeteft lilies 


grow — 

Befide the rills, where waters foftly 
flow — 

Gently he leads or caufes me to lie, 


-And hourly guards me with a Fathers 


eye. 

My drooping foul, by him. reftor’d, thall 
trace 

The facred paths of righteoufnefs and 


peace. ; 

Though, thfough the vale where death's 
darle fhades arife, ; 

To brighter realtns my mournful paffage 
lies, 

Thy facred rod and ftaff my comforts 
are: 

Guarded by thefe, noevil will I fear. 

Thou fpread’ft miy table in the defart _ 
land tie 

While thick around my foes encircling: 
ftand. 

My cup overflows ; and, on my penfive 


head, : 
Thy facred oil has bounteoufly been hed, 
Through all my days, to life’s uncertain 


end, 
Thy mercy and thy goodnefs fhall ex- 
tend, EVSEBIUS. 


Vou. 1, 40 On 








658 } 
On Recovery from a Fit of Sickneft. 
By the Rev. Mr. Merrick, 


For’thy unbounded grace ? 
How fhall I celebrate thy fame, 
And magnify thy fov’reign name, 

In equal fongs of ‘praife’? 


Thine, Lord, is wifdom, pow’r, and love ; 
The earth below and heav’ns above 
* Thy ftreaming glories thew = 
Thou guideft all things by thy hand, 
And, duteous to thy high command, 
Thy num’rous creatures bow. 


Submiffive to thy awful will, 

They hafte thy counfel to ‘fulfil, 
Alike in life and death: 

At thy almighty word theylive ; 

And ‘at thy word again they give 
To thee their given breath, 


When late, with facred awe, I ftood 

Hard by the margin of the flood 
Which bounds our being here, 

Thy providential care, I found, 

Did then, even then, my life furround, 
And fave from danger near, 


Thine eye the rifing waves defcry"d 
Roll on their unmolefted tide, 

In fpite of human fkill : 
And inftant, at thy pow’rful word, 
Thou nature’s upiverfal lord, 

The raging fea grew ftill. 


The fever own’d thy‘healing pow’s, 
And gave its mortal fury o’er, 
Obfequious to thy nod : 
And, fnatch'd from death, thy grace J prove, 
And fing thine everlafting love, 
My Father and my God. 


The School-Boy, a poetical Effay. 
BAS memory, to {cenes of pleafure 
paft 
To fcenes ere childhood ripen’d into 


man 
When fchool-day {ports employ’d the bufy 
hours, 
And ev’ning finith’d what the mozn be- 
gan. 


In thofe gay meads how gladfome have I 
play’d! 
Thofe meads encircled with méand’ring 
ftreams, 


' AT grateful off’ ring hall I bring 
To thee, my father and my king, 
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Where lavith Flora’fpreads her checquer’g 
{weets, 

And Phebus darts his luftre-adding 
beams. 


Oft, asthe pale-ey’d regent of the night 
Held forth her lamp, and lighten’d all 
the green, 
Have I, exulting, frolick’d with my mates, 
- hail’d the brightnefs of the filver 
cene, 


Yon floping lawns, where fkips the frifky 
lamb, . { 10 
Yon herbag’d vales, and woodbine-twifted 
bow’'rs, 
Yon velvet plains, and daify tufted hills, 
Can {weetly teftify my playful hours, 


Befide that pebbled {pring I oft have fat, 


And liften’d to each vernal warbler ‘ 


there; 
And oft, well pleas’d, I puff’d the clay- 
form’d tube, 
Aind view'd the bubbles mount and bust 
in aly, 


Can I forget how oft the race I’ve won, 
While hope of conqueft beat in every 
vein? 
Porhona’s prize has crown’d my vat fuce 


cefs, 
And allhave hail’d me hero of the plain. 


Then wastheday (fo jocund was my life) 
When I could fmile at every feather’d 
J°Y5 
When each vain trifle, that the maz 
might fhame, 
Daighel nor difgrac’d the laughing 
eye 


Where now are all thofe feftive days of 
eafe? 
= fat bound in time’s all-girding 
roll; 
Yet as, in thought, each fport I fondly 
trace . 
The lov'd idea warms my panting fouly 


When years increafing {well the age of 
_man, 
How pleafing’s then the reccolleétiveé 
pow'r! ‘ 
Rememb’rance of paft joys, in youth play’d 


| Over , 
Gives a freth relith to the prefent hour. 


Adieu that happy tranfit: for no morte 
Thofe moments, pleafure-wing'd, shall 
I behold ; ~ 
Reality 
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Reality no more can give them birth, 


Though airy fancy may the fhade un- 
fold. 


Let not proud man, buoy’d up by felf- 
conceit, 
Contemn the vasious frolics of the 
child ; 
Nor wifdem, feated on her aged throne, 
Deem youthful {ports romantic, vain, 
and wild. 


The title bearing far, the garter’d badge, 
The coat emblazon’d, and the flowing 
gown, 
Are little more than emblematic farce ; 
One half of mam is childhood over- 
grown, 


Oft, now, with curious retrofpective eye, 
The ftealing progrefs of the mind I 
view 5 
{ mark how flow it to perfeGsion tends, 
Guided by pliant education’s clue, 


Blcft education! all, who feel its fire, 
The genial comfort it imparts muft 


own; 
This great diftin&tion elevates the foul, 
And adds the richeft jewel to a crown. 


Where’er it fpreads, it polifhes the rude, 
Extraéts the finer from the groffer part 5 
“The brutith paffions gently charms away, 
And levigates the marble of the heart. 


The mind, thatbeauteous fpark of heav’n- 
ly flame, 
How by degrees it rifes to a blaze! 
Its fury fpent, as gradually it expires, 
Nor leaves one glimpfe of its diminith’d 
rays. 


' So fhoots a flowret’s bud, from day to 


day, 
Slowly, till all expanded it appears ; 
Then fade its colours, wither all itsleaves, 
And time effaces what the florift rears. 


Yet, e’en amidft the fchool-boy’s happy 


hours, 
(So fure at pleafure’s fide pain takes her 


ftana,) 
Oft have I fear’d Lorenzo’s angry frown, 
And. the “rod quiv’ring in his nervous 
hand, 
One look from him, if anger fwell’d his 


eyes. 
My claffic-fearching fpirits has de- 
prefs'd 5. 
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One look from him, if {miles feren’d his 


brow, 
Again call’d forth the funhine in my 
breaft. 


But flight is all the terror. of the fchool, 
Match'd with the tumult of a buftling 
world ; 
aaa intermingling paffions rack the 
oul, 
From vice to vice, in seftlefs motion, 
horl’d, ' 


Here, feated in her filver-axled car, 
Proud fortune sides, with indifcreet 
command, 
aie lowly worth, who courts her to be 
ind, 
Yet fpreads, unafk’d, her wealth to fol- 
ly’s hand, 


Here envy pours her faakes on merit’s 
head, 
And low-born pride extends her ample 
reign ; 
Here, ys beneath religion’s fpecigqus 
veil, 
Lurks dark deceit with flatt’ry’s fervile 
train. 


Bear me from thofe to where contentment 
dwells ; 
There fhall each profpe& harmonize 
each thought; 
There fhall I moralize on nature’s plan, 
And all her works contemplate as 
T ought. 4 


O pure content! defcended from above, 
Parent of {miles, with: fweets eternal 
franght, 
Beam on thy poet’s breaft, thy kind}ing 
blaze, 
Thou guide to peace, and foerce of tran- 
quil thought, 


Adminifter thy balm, or elfe in vain 
The plodding merchant forms his airy 
{chemes ; 
In vain his head grows big with embryo 
thought ; 
In vain the nodding politician d:eams, 


Fair painting’s vivid art, fweet mufic’s 
pow’r, 
The gorgeous edifice, the rural cot, 
The fanning gales, that cool the fev’rifla 

air, 
The tent umbrageous, and the fhelly 
grot 5 
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The foft detights of pleafure’s fairy-land, 
And all that sollson fortune’s ample 
tide, : 
Without thy aid remove us from our blifs, 
Without thy prefence vainly footh our 


pride, 
Through thee the mind, in flights excur- 
five, roves ; 
Confinement’s welcome to the willing 
lave ; 


On rapid pinions fancy mounts the wings, 
And poverty fleeps eafy in her cave. 


With theé O let me dwell, celeftial maid! 
Or in the vale, or on the mountain’s 
brow, 
There will we two, the envy of the world, 
Die, ae we liv’d, in friendfhip’s holy 
vow. 
JUVENIS. 


On the Troubles and Croffes met with in bue 


man Life, 


HILE down the ftream of time 
we fwiftly fail, 
From youth's gay port to life’s declining 


vale, 

‘Various the {cenes which on our way we 
meet, 

And {nares unnumber’d lurk beneath our 
fe 


eet. 
The ftormy tempeft and the genial breeze, 
That fans the groves or {weeps the foam- 
ing feas, 
Prefent a genuine pi€ture, to the mind, 
Of human paffions, varying in their kind. 
By turns they give, by turns deffroy, our 
peace 5 
Reftrigted or indulg’d, they rage or ceafe : 
Now, with wild fury, they the foul alarm, 
Then, funk in reft, een danger they dif- 


arm. 
When Reajcn, rightful Queen, afcends 
her throne, 
A tranquil, pleafing, fweet, repofe is 
known: 
She, with mild fway, the little kingdom 
rules, 
But, ~_ dethron’d, her fubjeéts turn to 
8. 


For, when ufurping paffions gain her feat, 
Confufion rules, with num’rous ills re- 


plete. 
The foul, inflav’d, her dignity refigns, * 
And partial int’reft all her views confines, 
Vain hope and tim’rous fear, alternate, 


way 
The doubtful fceptre, and, by turns, be- 
tray 


T R Y, 


The mind to low’ring difcontent, er pride, 

And all the ills that are to rhefe ally’d, 

O happinefs! fair offspring of the gods, 

Vainly purfued in thefe obfcure abodes! 

Thou lock’ on mortals with forbidding 
frown 5 

In fpheves celeftial thou art only known, 

Ifone kind glimpfe thou giv’f to man 
below, 

*Tis inftant clouded by the fhades of woe, 

So the bright fun, in April’s thow’rydays, 

Peeps forth a moment with benignant 


rays, 

But foon, ah foon, obftruéting clouds a. 
rife 

Veil his bright face and hide him from our 
eyes. 

Like — lone trav'ller, on Riphean 

ilis 

Whofe tow’ring heads a {nowy profpe& 
yeilds, : 

If, in the thining wafte, fome trace ap- 
pears 

Of human fteps, joy ftops his falling tears, 

Hope fills his breaft, a length ot happy 
days 

And future blifs, in profpeét, he furveys; 

So thy bright form deligh’f my longing 


eye, 

While difappointmert prompts the fre- 
quent figh ; 

For ftill thy pleafing form is chas’d away, 

And to returning grief I fall a prey. 

The tear, the filent, folemn, trickling 
tear, 

Flows down my cheek ; my bofom throbs 
with fear. 

Fain, fain, would Yextend my feeble arms, 

Allure the goddefs, and poffefs hey charms, 

From hill to vale, from grove to plain, I 
roam, 

In queft of that which always is to come, 

Is ne’er poffefs’d, yet ftill in profped lies, 

And mocks our hopes, and fpreads with 
gloom oer fkies. 

In thofe fweet blooming haunts, where 
fcience reigns, 

In laurel groves, and fweet Arcadian plains, 

Where facred mufes {pend their joyous 
hours, 

Amongft the myrtle fhades and breathing 
flow’rs, 

Early I trod, with anxious fteps, to find 

A folid center to my.wand’ring mind : 

But vain the fearch and fruitlefs was the 


toil, 


For feldom'deign’d the goddefs bright 2 


fmile, 


Vain was the fearch; in vain I eager ran 
To {natch that blifs which heav’n denies © 


to maa, ul 
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Iii fortune haunts my fteps where’er I go, Let, o'er my grave, (if grave thefe limbs 
And my daysdarken with diftinguith’d woe, obtain, ) ] 
Long did I ftsive th’ increafing load to No frail memorial recognife my pain ; 


bear; : Mark not the foot where my remains are 
Now faints my foul, a viétim to difpair, laid 5 
Far from the haunts of bufy men retir’d Forgot, negle€ted, leave me in the fhade. 
With malancholy mufing grief infpir’d, Yet ftill 1 hope (O may that hope in- 
O let me feek fome hanging mountain’s dure) 

cell, That Death, of all my woes, will prove 
In whofe brown cliffs the fowls of dark. a cure! 

nefs dwell ; Thatthen (the meafure of thofe woes com- 
Where ‘waters, trickling from the rifted plete) 

wall, : Heav'n will, in mercy, grant a happier 
May lull my forrows with their murm’ring feat, 

fall. Where peace and unmolefted blifs fhall be 
There let me figh in fecret, mourn, and My glorious portion through eternity ! 

weep, 
Or in on arms of cold oblivion Meep. _ EUSEBIA,. 





HE letters figned E.L. 4.8. Eufebius, Ignotus, I, K. Occafional, Diemed, A 
T jfecond Letter from a Tutor to bis Pupils, and feveral anonymous pieces, are re- 
ceived. 4, K.’s, on Hatred, contains fome obfervations worthy of publication, and 
the Editor defigns to give them a place in the Monthly Ledger. The remarks on 
Ogilwie’s Day of Fudgement came too late for publication in this number, but they hall 
appear in the SurPLEMENT, which will be delivered with the Frast Numeze of 
the SECOND VOLUME of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Cp Any perfon, who takes in the Monthly Ledger, may alfo be regularly fupplied, 
at the fame time, with the Reviews, and any otber periodical ework, by fending their 
orders to the Editor of the Monthly Ledger, at Number 33, Tooley-ftreet, Southwark, 





ERRAT A, 


Number XI. p. 589, 1. 30, for confine read confines. P. 589, 1. 32, inftead of 
the doors of the meeting, read, the doors of this room. P. 589, in the note, 1. s, 
inftead of as foon as, a when. P. 592, 1.10, for cenfure or applavfe és, in thefe 
cafes, to me a matter of indifftrence, read, cenfure and applause are, in thefe cafes, te 
me matters of indifference, 
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‘* From July 11,.to July 16, 1774. de 7 
By the Standard WincunestTerR Buhl of 
Eight. Gallons. 
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5S. de 8. de Se he Sh de 8 de Ne 
London, 16 313 613 412 313 4: 
COUNTIES INLAND. ; 
Middlefex, 7 1|—— [13 6/2 8] 340. 
Surry, : 61013 413 91/2 714 3 a 
Hertford, }6O1r | ——|—]2 614 2, 
Bedford, 7 114 7]/—™]2 614 0 ae 
Cambridge, 6 213 2]/— H2 3° 3°~«0 
Heuntingdon, 6 7\———-13 512 413 9 A 
Northampton, |7 5/5 11/4 Of 2 4] 4 1 
Rutland, 7 3/—~—|14 912 414 o 
Leicefter, 17 615 214 6)2 4] 4 2 
Nottingham, 6111/5 of 4 6/2 5]|4° 2° 
Derby, 7 3i——Iio—"]* O14 7 
Stafford, 7715 4) ]2 814 7 
Salop, 7415 7/4 3)2 715 418 
Hereford, 7 Gl) —m——14 2/2 3) —! 
Worcefter, 7 8|5 Of 5 2/210] 4 8. 
Warwick, V7 2[——d4 1/2 7/411 
Gloacefter, ~ ‘}7 7]/——13 412 514 7 ‘ 
Wilthhire, 7 Of[——J2ar}2 41% 6 
Berks, .6 10} —=— 13 §].2 7] 330 
Oxford, 7 z2]—]3 8/2 8]4 3 
Bucks, - $7 2b —— tg ol21084 3 41 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex, 6 3/3. 7|3 6]2 413 24 
Suffolk, 6 o}3 of 3 3/2 2/3 2 
Norfolk, 6 113 4]210]2 343 10 
Lincoln, 16 gi4 o1fg go] 2 243 8 I’ 
York, 7 O14 91/3 342 613 8 
Durham, 67/4 3)3 41/2 814 0) 
Northumberland, | 5 10} 4 1/3 1] 2 3/3. 8° 
Cumberland, 7 414 81/4 2]}2 81/4 5 
Weftmoreland, 741}5 Of 4 5]2 913.9 
‘Lancafhire, 7 9|——13 342714 0 
Chefhire, 7 916 214 9f2 8|— 
Monmouth, 7 S{——|——]2 6/4 0 
. Somerfet, 7 t{——]3 332 314 0, 
Devon, 6 2}]——/{3 1{110) — 
Cornwall, 6 oj} —|{3 6]1 9|— 
Dorfet, 6 9/——|210]2 314 7 
Hamphhire, 6 4/——|]3 2} 2 344.0 
Suffex, 6 Of ——|z10}/2 3]3 8 
Kent, 6 3]/——|3 912 343 2 
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A MtTEoROLOGICAL DIARY wats WeraTHrr, 


. For June, 1774, 





Wind... _|Bar.] Jo. | hi. Weather. . 


i1$.W, littlejz9:%154. [61 [Cloudy and rainy. 


S.W.var. calmll30;5156 163 |Ditto. 





8 “050 65 |Forenoon fair, afternoon flightrains 
“155 163 |Showery. 

. rs 55 |58 |Heavy rains re 

SW. calm 29.1% 54 |58 |Much rain, on ea 

‘ calmllz9;%|55 |60 |Fair bright vidi un i : 

552/61 |Ditto. = Sa 


Ww. littlell30 159 |65 |Cloudy and fultry. 
1019. W. calml}30x%|59 164 |Ditto. 
ijW.S.W. calm|jz9%/60 [643 /Ditto. 
12|S.E; calm 293% 60 {62 |Ditto, atnight flight rain. 
13/W. little’ 29 $9 |65 |Sultry. 
148.E. frefhijz9 ,°.\58 |633|Ditto and funfhine. see 
15|E. frefhiiz9,7,\60 |64 |Ditto. 
16|N.E. frethl|29;2,603|71 |Ditto, night:thunder and lipltatnge 
WIiN.E. frefh||29 7/50 |68 |Pleafant morn, and even. showers. 
18/S.E freth}iz9;%|61 |693|Cloudy. 


19|8.W. little|iz9 4.58 |682)Ditto. 

201W.S,W. _littleliz9,3,1572/68 |Light fhowers. . 

21\S.W. frefhii29,%|57 {68 |Much rain. 

22\W.N.W. littlellz937.156 |60 |Cloudy, and light fhowers, 











231|W.N.W.  frethiiz9 415521603|/Cloudy. 

24|W. frefhiiz9,%156 |62 |Fair and funfhine. 
25|/W. frefh|lz9,°,|60 |68 |Ditto. 

26|Ws little 2916 61 |743|Brilliant and fultry. 
27|W.N.W.  frethiiz9;2159 |61 |Fair. 

23|W. frefhiizg;%|60 |642/Slight fhowers. 

29S. firongz9;°.159 |61 |Cloudy. 

301W. frethliz9;°,[60 |64 |Ditto. 
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Have fometimes employed a leifure hour in con- 
fidering the penal laws of this country. I have 
examined their juftice and propriety, by compa- 
ring them with thofe of Judaifm and Chriftian- 
> ity; and I behold, with regret, that they do 
not appear agreeable with either. The Mofaic 
code of laws appear to have had an eye to /fric? juftice, and but 
little regard to the exercife of thofe milder attributes, mercy and 
forgivenefs. The Chriftian difpenfation has been juftly defined, 
a difpenfation, wherein the feverity of /fri@ juflce fhould be 
tempered with grace and mercy. Chriftianity was intended, by 
its divine founder, to relax the feverity, and fupply the defi- 
’ ciences, of Judaifm; therefore its laws are, in their own na- 
ture, more confiftent with mercy than were thofe of the Jews. 
The penal laws of this realm are, in fome inftances, more fe- 
vere than thofe of the Jews were. By the latter, theft, or the 
aujaty of property, was not confidered as a crime for which the 
ender deferved death. Acts of injuftice were punifhed in a 
lefs degree; and that punifhment was wifely proportioned to 
the nature of the offence. By our penal laws, many crimes, 
Vou. I. 4P very 
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666 On the Penal Laws. 


very different in thcir degrees of guilt,-are comprelierided under 
the term felony, every fpecies of which is, by thofe laws, pu- 
nifhable with death. Hence multitudes have been configned to 
the fatal tree, whofe offences merited a milder fentence, and 
who, by inferior punifhment, might have been reclaimed to 
virtue. Thus the community has fuffered lofs; and merciful 
men have been long pained to fee the havock that has been made 
among their fellow-creatures. As the taking away life is the 
utmott length human vengeance can go, the dictates of reafon 
and humanity forbid that it fhould ever take place for a lefs 
crime than murder. Thieves certainly deferve punifhment; 
but ftill they have not forfeited the privilege of exiftence: the 
injury, fociety has fuftained by their crimes, is not {fo great. 
Their offences, although of a deep dye, have not been written 
in blood. 

To exceed the proper proportion of punifhments to offences, 
is not juftice, but feverity : to remit a part of the punifhment, 
which ftrict juftice enjoins, is fometimes a neceflary extenfion 


of that mercy which is the darling attribute of the Judge of the © 


whole earth, and the nobleft jewel ina monarch’s crown. But 
to punifh a thief equally with a blood-thirfty murderer, appears 
to be inconfiftent with the divine precepts of the gofpel. 

It will, perhaps, be alledged, that, although our laws have fen- 
tenced the man, who fteals a horfe, a fheep, or is guilty of 
houfebreaking, and the like, to die for his crime, yet, where 
any favourable circumftances appear, the feverity of the law is 
mitigated, and the delinquents are not deprived of life. That 
this 1s fometimes the cafe | readily allow; and I think it is much 
to the honour of our judges that they are thus tender and com- 
paffionate. But even this difcretionary power of reprieving cri- 
minals, after condemnation, is a tacit confeffion that the Jaw 
itfelf, by which fentence was pafled, is unjuf?. And, although 
the punifhment of death, for the abovementioned crimes, is 
often remitted, yet numerous inftances have occurred, of poor 
wretches lofing their lives for only the invafion of property. 

I am as defirous as any man can be that our property fhould 
be ftri€ly guarded, and would not have the leaft invafion of it 
efcape due correétion: all I plead for, is, that the punifhment 
may be proportioned tothe nature of the offence. It is a confi- 
deration worthy of note, that moft robbers are perfons of idle 
lazy difpofitions: to thefe, confinement and hard labour would 
be punifhments much more terrible than death itfelf. They 
coniider death as foon over, and feem to have no juft ideas of 
the awful fcene which fucceeds it. This, indeed, has been re- 
prefented, by fome fhort-fighted reafoners, as a ftrong reafon 
againft the probability of their reformation. I freely own a 
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felf of a.different opinion. I think time and fuffering might 
often bring them to repentance ; and I am certain that fuch in- 
fenfibility is a far ftronger reafon againft fending them into 
eternity in a ftate fo obdurate. 

There is fomething fo fhocking to humanity in the reflection, 
that numbers of our {pecies are thus annually bereft of life, 


(Cut off ev’n in the bloffom of their fins, 
No reck’ning made, but fent to their account 
With all their imperfections on their heads,) 


that a relaxation of our laws, in this refpect, would bean event 
which I think every merciful and good man would not regret to 
{ee take place in thefe kingdoms. 

The prefent mode, of cutting off fo many offenders at ftated 
periods, has, by long and fad experience, been found ineffec- 
tual to deter frefh adventurers from fucceeding them in their 
crimes: old offenders are, indeed, fwept from the ftage of life, 
but their places are quickly filled up by others, who foon arrive 
at the fame exit; and multitudes have been precipitated to 
eternity, whilft little, if any, reformation has been produced 
thereby. The frequent dreadful proceffions, from the prifon to 
the places of execution, the laft expiring fcenes of that deep 
tragedy of death, have, through frequency, loft their power to 
terrify, and are become fo familiar that they affeét common 
fpectators with no lafting impreffions. 

But perhaps other milder punifhments might be inflicted, that 
would be far more likely to produce reformation, and prove 
powerful warnings to others. Our iron and glafs works, lead, 
tin, and coal, mines, inland navigations, and turnpike roads, 
would furnifh employment for more than are annually convicted 
inGreat Britain. Some of thefe are prejudicial to health ; and 
herein the greateft offenders (excepting murderers) might be 
employed. Much fervice might thence arife to the public ; and 
compafiionate minds would be greatly relieved from the anxiety 


they feel on account of the frequency of our public executions. 


Here they might (if neceflary) be chained together, with fome 
external mark of infamy upon them, and kept to hard labour, 
till they had given proof of repentance and reformation. The 
advantages hence arifing would be great and various. Part of 
the profits of their labour would eafily fupply proper guards and 
overfeers ; thofe whom they had robbed might be recompenfed 
their loffes ; and the remainder would raife a fund for defraying 
the expence of profecutions, or might be appropriated to the 
fervice of government. ‘The true a of punifhment is, to re- 


_form the offender, as that of medicine is to cure the difeafe. 


Punifhment isa medicine, But where, like a noxious potion, 
4P 2 it 
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it terminates exiftence, the end cannot be anfwered. Punith- 
ments of a milder nature may, in time, bring the moft hardened 
offenders to repentance. Criminals, thus treated, might live 
to make atonement for their crimes, both to God and man, and 
would be continual warningsto others. But, from the prefent 

‘ inequality of our penal laws, many thieves are voluntarily fuf- 
fered to goon, from crime to crime, till: they merit death, be- 
caufe, had they been convicted earlier, they might have Suffered 
death before they deferved it. 

Men of humane Chriftian principles, of ail denominations, 
will ever confider the life of an offender as of infinitely greater 
confequence than the lofs of a horfe, a fheep, ora purfe of mo- 
ney. And hence many are hindered, by motives of juftice and 
benevolence, from bringing fuch offenders to juftice, left atoo 
fevere fentence fhould confign them to unmerited punifhment. 

I with thefe few hints may excite fome abler pen to fet this 
matter in a more clear and ftriking light. ‘Ihe fubject is im- 
portant and interefting to us all; and itis a tafk, worthy the 
moft extenfive underftandings, to promote the good of the 
community, and contribute their affiftance to fo valuable an end, 

HUMANUS, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
THERE is no employment more worthy the Chriftian phi- 


lofopher than to promote the promulgation of right prin-° 


ciples, the increafe of ufeful knowledge, and to fet the moral, 
focial, and religious, duties of life in the moft amiable and in- 
terefting point of view before mankind. It is in this light I fur- 
vey the exercife of human abilities with the greateft fatisfaction, 
The moft eminent difplay of fine parts and genius ceafes to at- 
tract the approbation of the wife, when it ceafes to promote thefe 
valuable purpofes ; but, when exerted in the interefts of mens 
paffions, and carried beyond the facred reftriétions of reafon, 
it becomes the proper object of cenfure. 

That the general torrent of vice, corruption, folly, and dif- 
fipation, has been impcded by the pens of moralifts, as well as 
by public declamations from the pulpit, is a truth which, I ap- 
prehend, few willdeny. Even works of real wit and humour, 
when judicioufly pointed at vice, have had a better effet than 
merely to amufe and entertain mankind. Many, who would 
laugh at the ftudied folemnity of vocal declamation, have at- 
tended, with ferioufnefs, to the more pleafing language of mo- 
ral precepts, inthe clofet. The pill, which, in its native hue, 
would have been rejected with contempt, has, when Bided, 
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been fwallowed with avidity, and had its proper. effect on the 
mind. The effect of fingle attempts, to reform mankind. .by 
moral precepts, like drops of water falling on a ftone, may be 
imperceptible, but their continued force has, doubtlefs, madea 
fenfible impreffion, and contributed to the welfare of the general 
community. There are {till amongft us numbers, whom hea- 
ven has bleffed with fuperior degrees of intellectual knowledge: 
the fecret fprings of the human heart lie open to their view ; 
they fee the dangers that await us in the perilous journey of 
life, and are capable of fetting up land-marks in the way, to 

uide the incautious traveller. It were greatly to be wifhed 
that fuch would exercife their talents for the good of mankind, 
by enforcing, with all the powers of perfuafive eloquence, the 
practice of virtue and moral righteoufnefs. Inftead of mere-~ 
ly amufing, not to fay corrupting, the minds of the people, as 
hon have done, let them treat on fubjects worthy the attention 
of reafonable and immortal beings, the duration of whofe exift- 
ence here is uncertain, and only a preparative to a more lafting 
ftate. Toendeavour, by the found maxims of reafon and pru- 
dence, to remove that falfe bias which education, cuftom, and 


‘the indulgence of fenfuality, have hung on the judgement, will 


ever be pleafing to the candid and fenfible part of mankind ; 
they will confider every attempt of this fort as the produ& of 
an honeft heart, an auxiliary in the caufe of virtue. But it is 
caufe of regret, that many perfons, of diftinguifhed genius, 
have fhametully proftituted their abilities to purpofes unworthy 
their attention. Inftead of checking, they have promoted, the 
growth of vice; inftead of purifying and exalting, they have 
corrupted and debafed, the minds of their readers; while they 
have had power and opportunity to regulate, they have employ- 
ed it.in confufing, mens ideas of right and wrong ; in giving 
too much encouragement to the licentioufnefs of paffions ;, and 
difturbing the harmony of the intellectual ceconomy. 

This furely merits the contempt of every honeft man. Cha- 


.Tity itfelf can f{carcely find an excufe for fuch condu&, in men 


who have not the plea of ignorance to make in their defence. 
In the hour of inattention, when the paffions are clamorous, and 
numerous objects of gratification folicit acceptance, witha 
pleafing importunity, it is not furprizing that men fhould often 
yield to the allurements of temptation. Human nature is weak, 
and vice, fkreened in the mafk of pleafure, is powerful. We 
behold their error with grief, but compaffion effaces the regifter 
of their crimes. from our memory. But what terms of ignominy 
can be too fevere for him who fits down, in the hours of cool 
reflection, and deliberates on the means of promoting moft fuce 
cefsfully the caufe-of folly, difipation, and open iepmoraliy ? 
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To ftudy methods of fpreading that poifon and depravity, which 
are already too widely diffufed, and endeavour, by eradicatin 
virtue from the human mind, to deprive it of that happinefs 
which only renders life valuable, difcovers a heart, not onl 
alienated from all the reftraints of virtue, but hardened to ail 
fenfe of fhame, and eftablifhed in wickednefs. The accumula. 
ted cenfure of every wife and good man ought to reft heavy on 
the heads of fuch monfters, and ftigmatife them with eternal 
difgrace and infamy. 

f the above remarks are allowed to be juft, what fhall we 
think of the Rochefters, the Haywoods, the Behns, of the laft, 
and the Pilkingtons, the Harrifes, and the *****, of the pre- 
tent, age? Better, far better, had it been for mankind, had 
thefe authors been ideots to the day of their death, than thus to 
have abufed their talents by corrupting the morals of the people, 

Notwithftanding the falfe eftimation in which their writings 
are held by the flaves of paffion, they are juftly held in contempt 
by every found underftanding and truly-rational mind. Their 
names are recorded on the column of infamy; while thofe ofa 
Boyle, a Milton, an Addifon, a Steel, a Richardfon, a Lang- 
horne, a Johnfon, a Hawkefworth, and a Goldfmith, will be 
admired and revered as long as learning, genius, and virtue, 
remain amongft us. Let thefe venerable names excite, in the 
minds of others, a laudable emulation to make the fame wife 
application of thofe faculties with which heaven has bleffed 
them. Although few can hope to arrive at the fame point of 
excellence which thefe have attained, yet proportioned to the 
abilities and endeavours of each will be their reward. 

Every action, that promotes vice and error, is juftly cenfura- 
ble, however limited its apparent effects, becaufe it is by the 
accumulation of {mall caufes that the aggregate of human evil is 
produced. On the contrary, every attempt, to advance the 


caufe of truth and univerfal righteoufnefs, be it ever fo fmall, . 


entitles the author to public efteem, as well as to the gratulations 
of an approving confcience. He who, with fmall abilities, 
does his utmoft to promote virtue, peace, and order, is equally 
intitled to our regard with the man of fhining talents, even 
though his attempts are not productive of equal vifible fuccefs. 
Neither ought it to be any difcouragement to fuch, if little 
fruits appear to arife from their labours. If they have acted 
their part well, on the ftage of life, be that part ever fo fmall, 
they will meet the approbation of him who ‘* judgeth righte- 
oufly in the earth,” and find, in the end of days, that {weet 
complacency of mind which nothing can deftroy. 2 
Let thefe confiderations excite to diligence in whatever lies 
within the reach of our abilities. In the eftimation of hae 
om, 
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dom, noneare great or little but as they are virtuous or vicious. 
The next crime, in degree and turpitude, to that of actual vice, 
is the encouraging it in others; and, in fome inftances, the 
latter is the greateft. A man, who poffeffes a fertile imagina- 
tion, may contaminate more minds by his writings than by his 
example. ‘The latter, from various caufes, may be confined 
within a narrow fphere, but the former may extend to regions 
where the author was never known, and to ages that fucceed his 
diffolution. Diffolute and licentious as Rochefter was, his wri- 
tings have poifoned multitudes more than his actions. This 
confideration ought to have due weight with all writers of tafte 
and genius. Error proves fatal from the pen of a Beattie, a 
Johnfon, a Robertfon, or a Hume. They know not the extent 
of that influence which their fentiments may have in the world. 
Thefe fentiments, when publifhed, are no longer their own; 
but, mixed with the general mafs of literature, become the 
property of the public, and may prove ufeful of injurious to 
thoufands.. Numbers of our unthinking youth have been much 
injured by that tide of poifonous novels, which, for thefe laft 
twenty years, havedifgraced the prefs. ‘Thefe, in general, may 
be compared to that fpecies of poifon which, operating infenfi- 
bly on the human frame, deftroys, by degrees, its vital lamina. 
Their effects are not felt but in the confequence; they amufe 
the mind, lull its reflecting powers into a kind of lethargy, re- 
lax the fprings of virtue, awaken our paflions, and, by degrees, 
reconcile us to objects and actions, which, while under the ex- 
ercife of our nobler powers, we fhould retreat from with horror. 
I know the ftale pretence of moft of our novelifts is, to give a 
moral leffon in a pleafing garb ;_ to render vice hateful and virtue 
amiable. This is a falfe reprefentation of the matter. To get 
money is the {pring of action : confequently, they muft accom- 
modate their works to the depraved tafte of a vicious age. Thus 
we find their vicious characters are generally reprefented as en- 
joying a continual round of pleafure and fuccefs : virtue, indeed, 
they affect to reprefent as the only permanent fubftantial good, 
but beftow little pains to render her truly amiable. If they at- 
tempt to recommend or inforce her precepts, it is generally 
with fuch languor as evinces them not to be her real friends. 
Vice they drefs up in all the ornaments of glowing imagery, 
while they affe&t tocondemn it. But men of real fenfe, learn- 
ing, and genius, will a@ta nobler part: they will endeavour to 
take off this falfe bias from the minds of their readers, by pre- 
fenting them with writings worthy their perufal. Whatfoever 
tends to reftrain our paffions, or to engage them in the intereft 
of virtue, merits the efteem of all men, and will obtain it from 
thofe whofe efteem is worth cultivating. PHiLo-V a 
or 
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The Hiftory of Credulia concluded. 


HEY travelled the remainder of the night, and in the 

] morning reached London, taking up their quarters at an 
inn. When they had continued here a few days, Credulia 
thought it highly requifite to preis for the performance of the ce- 
remony; and, after repeatedly urging it, at laft prevailed with 


-Dolofus to attend her, in order to make good his reiterated pros 


mife. To a clergymam they accordingly went; but how great 
was Credulia’s difappointment, when the gentleman frankly told 
them he could by no means confent to join their hands! being 
firmly of opinion that Credulia had been ftolen away from her 
friends. 

Acircumftance fo unfavourable could not fail to affe& the 
poor girlin avery near manner. Dolofus perceived it; and, in 
otder to divert her chagrin, he propofed ta give her a turn to 
Greenwich; where he doubted not but the beauties of the place 
would greatly contribute to difperfe the gloom of her difappoint- 
ed hopes. ‘To this propofition fhe acceded; and, after havin 
viewed all the objects of public curiofity, they agreed to provide 
themfelves lodgings in that town, inftead of returning to Lon- 
don. 

After a week or two’s refidence at Greenwich, the ardor of 
Dolofus’s paffion began vifibly toabate. Credulia foon perceive 
ed it; and his abfence, for two or three nights fuceffively, con- 
firmed it to her, and gave her ftrong apprehenfions of a rival, 
But, notwithftanding his change of conduct pained her to the 
heart, fhe ceafed not her affiduity to recover his love, and pre- 


ferve him ftill herown, by every engaging tie fhe could invent; 


yet all without effect. 

At Greenwich they remained till all the cath, which Credulia 
had fet out with, was expended; and the next refource was 
to pledge fuch of her little matters as fhe could moft pry fpare. 


To this propofal, which was made by Dolofus, fhe at firft ob-. 


jected. But the cold indifference, with which he thereupon 
treated her, got the better of her reluctance. Her filver fnuff- 
box and buckles went firft; then fome of her apparel; but a 
part not being fufficient to anfwer their expences, almoft her 
whole ftock was gradually fent away. 

At firft the unhappy girl made ufe of the affiftance of a con- 
fidante to tranlact thele affairs for her, through fhame of appear- 
ing in perfon, But the fame neceffity frequently recurring, fhe 
no longer hefitated to manage them herfelf, 
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‘The time was now at hand when every airy profpect of felici- 
ty, which the art of Dolofus had raifed before the deluded eye of 
Credulia’s imagination, was about to difappear, and give place 
to {cenes of bitternefs and keen remorfe. Ina feeming return 
of his former kindnefs, Dolofus propofed an excurfion to Gravef- 
end, and invited Credulia to give him her company to that 
place. Pleafed with an opportunity of obliging him, and ex- 
tremely defirous to manifeft it on every occafion, fhe received 
his propofal with all imaginable readinefs, 

A pott-chaife was quickly provided, and they foon arrived at 
Gravefend. : 

They alighted at an inn in the town; and being conducted 
to2 room, they had not been long feated, before Dolofus broke 
forth in the following words; ‘* [ have done for myfelf and you 
too.”—Teerrified at thefe myfterious expreffions, and defirous, 
yet afraid, to know their meaning, ‘‘ Oh! what, what, have 
you done?” inquired the trembling girl. He immediately an- 
{wered, ‘¢ I have entered on-board of fhip; and my advice now 
is, that you return forthwith to your grandmother.”—All in 
diftrefs fhe replied, “‘Ah, how can you think of fuch a thing! 
a ftranger as] am in thefe parts, and deftitute not only of mo- 
ney, but almoft of every neceflary, except what 1 now have 
on?”—It could not be helped; for go he muft, was all the 
reply Dolofus gave her. 

Credulia, now hopelefs of retaining him, yet unwilling to be 
for ever blotted from his remembrance, earneitly preffed him to 
write to her. ‘This he promifed he would do within three days, * 
at fartheft, provided fhe would return to Greenwich, and tarry. 
there fo long; he told her he fhould come home again loaded 
with riches, and then he would actually marry her. 


** He then prepared for his departure; leaving Credulia ovet= 


whelmed with anxiety and forrow. » But the hopes of hearing 
from him fomewhat abated the pungency of her grief. In or- 
der therefore to put herfelf in the way of his letter, fhe difpofed 
of the {mall remains of her apparel, (referving nothing but what 
fhe then wore,) and with part of the produce took a paffage be 
hind the ftage-coach for Greenwich. 

At Greenwich fhe impatiently waited above ten days for the 
promifed letter; but none came.— And now being driven to ex- 
tremities, and having contracted fome {mall debts there, with- 
out the means of difcharging them, fhe turned her face towards 
London ; fcarcely knowing which way fhe took, nor whither it 
would lead her. 

_ It was night when fhe entered the city. And, having onl 

a few halfpence in her pocket, fhe wandered about in hopelefs 

fearch of fome compaffionate : perfon, of her own fex, to whom 
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fhe might make known her haplefs fituation. At Iength fhe 
met a woman, of whom fhe inquired for a lodging. The wo- 
man told her fhe would conduét her to a houfe, where fhe would 
be well accommodated. But no fooner had fhe entered into it 
than her heart mifgave her it was a brothel. Frighted at the 
apprehenfion, and {carcely knowing what fhe did, fhe imme- 
piately threw down all the half-pence fhe had; and taking the 
advantage of a favourable opportunity that prefented, fhe madé 
her efcape from among them. 

When fhe had once again got into the ftreet, fhe was as much 
at a lofs which way to take as before. But, dreading the con- 
fequences of falling in with people of the like fort with thofe the 
had juft efcaped from, (at leaft in her apprehenfions they were 
fuch,) fhe wandered up and down the whole night, without ei- 
ther food or fleep. 

The next day the traverfed the city in the fame manner. And, 
paffing by a church, the doors of which were open, fhe went 
Into it, hoping her difconfolate mind might there find fome re- 
lief. But no fooner had fhe entered it, than melancholy appre- 
henfions, followed by {trong temptations to deftroy herfelf, croud- 
ed fo thick upon her, that fhe fcarcely was able to fupport the 
weight of her diftrefs. 

All the remaining part of the day and night fhe continued to 
walk about the city; endeavouring, if poffible, to find her way 
out of it, but without fuccefs.—At laft, being almoft fpent 

» with fatigue and want of fleep and food, between five and fix in 
the morning, fhe found herfelf unexpectedly ftrayed down to 
the fide of the Thames. 

She now, for the firft time fince her departure from Deptford, 
found an inclination to eat. Hunger began to pinch her fore- 
ly; her money was all gone; and nothing remained that the 
could fo well difpofe of as her ftays. To a private corner fhe 
therefore retired, in order totake them off. But, no fooner had 
fhe done it, than fhe was {fo greatly fhocked at the indecent ap- 
pearance fhe thought fhe made, that fhe retracted her defign, 
and laced them on again. 

In this extremity, a {trong temptation feized her to end her 
forrows, with her life, in the water which was now before her. 





But, juft as fhe was about to determine upon the dreadful deed, . 


Humanus, whofe bufinefs had called him out early that morning, 
came up to the fpot, where he faw Credulia furrounded by fome 
watermen. The men feemed at lofs what to think of her; but, 
in general, looked upon her as a perfon diftracted. —— Humanus 
viewed her with attention; and, perceiving her diftrefs was 
great, kindly invited her to go to his houfe, which was fituateé 

hard-by; 
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hard-by ; where he affured her the would be hofpitably received 
by Euphemia his wife, and his mother Sophronia. 

In the afpe&t of Humanus, Credulia thought fhe read the good- 
nefs of his heart; and, in confequence of that, accepted of the 
offer he made her, as a providential means of faving her from 
the difmal purpofe fhe had formed. She accordingly was con- 
ducted to his houfe, and received with a welcome that fully an~ 
fwered the higheft hopes fhe could entertain. _ 

While break fait was preparing, fhe fixed her eye attentively 
upon Sophronia; but, fuddenly taking it off, and turning her 
face afide, with clafped hands, and cheeks bedewed with tears, fhe 
thus expreffed herfelf. ‘* Oh! madam:—you cut me to the 
heart!””—then waiting awhile, till grief permitted utterance a- 
gain, fhe added: ‘* You bring to my remembrance one who e- 
ven doated on me, and now is in pain upon my account; for 
fhe knows not what is become of me: it is my poor grandmo- 
ther.” 

Sophronia and Euphemia endeavouied to confole her; and 
Benevolus, an intimate friend of Humanus, being prefent when 
Credulia was introduced, in compaffion to the fufferer, (whe 
yet feemed extremely averfe to make known the whole of her 
ftory,) offered his mediation between her friends and her, by 
a letter, provided fhe would acquaint them with the circum- 
ftances which had reduced her to fo unhappy acondition. Coe 
vered with blufhes of confufion, yet almoft determined, as it 
feemed, to comply with their united requeft, fhe paufed awhile ; 
but then, with great emotion, fhe abruptly anfwered, ** Oh! 
no:—I muff not—can not.” 

The agitation of her mind was too difcoverable for them to 
prefs the matter clofely upon her juft then. But, after a little 
farther converfation, fhe was perfuaded to difclofe the whole af- 
fair, and accepted the offer Benevolus had made. When the 
letter was finifhed, Benevolus read it to her for her approba- 
tion; but Credulia, inftead of reply, was almoft diffolved in 
tears, which trickled down her cheeks in one inceflant ftream, 
and prevented all poffibility of utterance for a confiderable time; 
but then, recovering her fpeech, fhe begged it might be tranf- 
mitted by the very next peft ; and accordingly it went. 

Four days pafled without either letter or meflenger frem Cre- 
dulia’s relations ; during which her anxiety became fo great, in 
apprehenfion that fhe was for ever abandoned by them, that the 
confequence of it began much to be dreaded by the whole family 
of Humanus: and what contributed to increafe their fears was 
the following event. For fome time paft, Humanus had been 
gricrouly afilicted with a painful diforder in his bowels, which 
requently attacked him in the moft excruciating manner : while 
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Credulia remained in fufpenfe for an anfwer to Benevolus’s let. 
ter on her behalf, Humanus was feized with a fit of this fort, 
and was obliged for eafe, to retire to his chamber. Credulia and 
Euphemiawere fitting below, when the acutenefs of her hufband’s 
pain obliged Euphemiato goup to him. Butfhe had not been long 
gone, before fheheard a voice below, which, riting higher and 
highcr, alarmed her fo much, that fhe left Humanus to enquire 
the caufe of it. But what a fpectacle did fhe behold when the 
was returned! Credulia on her knees; in the height of her a- 
gonies; loading herfelf with condemnations and reproaches; 
and for a while inconfolable and almoft diftractted. In the midft 
of this fad fcene Benevolus returned ; and by gentle expoftu. 
lation, and mild argument, happily foothed her anxiety a little, 
and calmed the ftorm that her dreadful apprehenfions had rai- 
fed. 

Generofus and Materna were the firft on the lift of Huma- 
nus’s friends. ‘This amiable pair, having heard in confidence 
the cafe of Credulia by Humanus’s means, made a vifit that ve- 
ry evening in order to fee her, With them they brought two 
of their little family; one about fix and the other about five 
years old. After tea was over, Credulia, whole attention had 
been fomewhat taken up by the various converfation which had 
paffed, now turned her eyes on the little folks; and, affeGtion- 
ately kiffing each of them, with tears of penitence rolling faft 
down her cheeks, broke forth into thefe expreffions: ** May 
God Almighty, my fweet fouls, blefs you, and give you his 
grace, and grant that you may never do as I have done!” A 
vifible perturbation inftantly feized her ; and then, with uplifted 
eyes and hands, ‘* Oh! that it were poflible that I were fucking 
at my mother’s breaft again! What a blemifh have I brought 
upon my relations! and how have I ftained the reputation of a 
creditable family!” Every one endeavoured to comfort her; and, 
after awhile, fhe became fomewhat compofed; yet now-and- 
then feemed extremely forrowful, and fighed as if her heart 
would have burft its inclofure. 

After fupper, Generofus and Materna propofed that 
Credulia fhould be their vifiter, till an anfwer was returned 
from her relations; hoping, by thefe means, to render 
the ftate of fufpenfe more tolerable to her, by change of place 
and employment. Upon leave obtained from Humanus’s fa- 
mily, fhe accepted: of the invitation; and, about the fifth day 
after her arrival in town, a meflenger came from her relations. 
The purpert of the meflage was, that her friends were high- 
ly incenfed againft her, and would by no means confent to 
receive her: that Serena (however /he might be difpofed to fa- 
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vour her) had not the power fhe once had¢ for, having married ° 
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a fecond hufband, who was a man of an arbitary and refolute | 
temper, he had folemnly declared, Credulia fhould never enter 
the doors again while Serena was alive. ' So ubfavourable a 
profpect gave no {mall concern to the two families, who had 
given protection to the unhappy girl. But, determining to 
Jeave no means in their power untried, they came to a refolution 
to fet out with her, in perfon, for Serena’s houfe.* Humanus 
and Euphemia, Generofus and Benevolus, accordingly prepa~ 
red for their journey; and after lodging a night on the road, 
they arrived the next morning at the place above-mentioned. 
They left Credulia in the orchard, and advanced to the houfe, 
‘The venerable Serena was the firft that metthem, whofe coun- 
tenance wore the impreffions of deep forrow. Humanus quick- 
ly informed her of their bufinefs; and, on this, fhe gave them 
an invitation to walk ins As foon as they were feated, it was 
propofed that a minute account fhould be given to her of every 
material circumftance relating to Credulia’s ftory: this was ac- 
cordingly done; and fo ftrongly was Serena affected with it, that 
fhe wept exceedingly; expreffing herfelf in thefe words, “* What 
a calamity was this! and what a deliverance! It is the greateft 
act of providence I ever knew. But alas! what can I do! Pe- 
trofus, my prefent hufband, is not her own grandfather; and 
he declares fhe muft never think of coming again.” Petrofus 
juft then came in from his garden. At firft he feemed amazed 
at the fight of the ftrangers; but was quickly made acquainted, 
by Serena, with the occafion of their vifit. At this he was ex- 
tremely incenfed; threatened hard Credulia fhould never more 
enter that houfe; and vented his anger againit her in a furious 
manner. Serena came from him with a heart almoft ready to 
break, and begged of Humanus that he would plead Credulia’s 
caufe with her hufband ; which he undertaking, fhe went a fe- 
cond time, and intreated him to hear what Humanus had to fay 
(for Petrofus was extremely deaf). Ill hear nothing, replied 
he, with vehemence.—Humanus neverthelefs drew nigh, and 
began to open thecafe, Petrofus grew more incenfed; threat. 
ened Credulia with the houfe of corection, and the like; and ap- 
peared to be quite inacceffible to tendernefs or pity. Thecom- 
pany were now almott hopelefs of Credulia’s return. But at 
length Benevolus and Euphemia went up to him, (for he had 
feated himfelf with his back towards them all from the firft men~ 
tion of Credulia’s name,) and began to expoftulate with him. 
Mean while the poor Serena, overcome with forrow and de- 
fpondency, unable to fupport her affliction, funk down in her 
chair; and in a meck voice, and with weeping eyes lift up to 
heaven, cried, ‘* Lord, if it be thy will, deliver me out ofall 
my troubles!” Allonafudden, the heart of Petrofus (who had 


lifttened 
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liftened with much attention to Benevolus and Euphemia) be- 
gantorelent. His lips quivered, and his eyes overflowed; then, 
turning his head round to Serena, he beckoned her to him, fhe 
came immediately; and, after he had recovered the power of 
utterance, (though very brokenly,) he bid her to make the 
whole company welcome with the beft his houfe afforded. They 
thanked him for his offer, but requefted his excufe, urging 
the diftance they had toreturn, and.the neceffity they were un- 
der for expedition; but Petrofus would not be refufed. Cre. 
dulia was next introduced (having remained in the orchard til] 
then) and prefented weeping to the old man; who, after fome 
fharp reprehentions, and general reflections, permitted her once 
again to be inftated in his family, &c. The company departed 
foon after; efteeming themfelves fufficiently rewarded, by the 
agreeable reflection that they had, under providence, been the 
means of refcuing, from apparent deftruction, a young creature, 
whofe heart, notwithftanding, throughout all the fad fcenes the 
had paffed, ftillretained alove of virtue; which, when her diftrefles 
had awakened her moft ferious reflection, appeared to her in a 
light fo amiable, that fhe looked upon herfelf as the moft aban- 
doned of her fex. And foatrocious did her fault appear to her, 
that, rather than confent toa repetition of it, fhe chofe to endure 
the worft of evils. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
<< G* E me neither riches nor poverty, but feed me with 


food convenient for me,” was the humble petition of 
a wife man, who faw the inconveniences and danger that ate 
tend us in both thefe ftations. Such is the weaknefs of hu- 
man nature, that, notwithftanding we are furnifhed with rea- 
jon to dire& our actions, and with ability to reftrain the undue 
influence of inordinate defire, yet the prevalence of our paf- 
fions often prevents us from regulating them in a manner con- 


fiftent with our prefent as well as future happinefs. There © 


are fome, who, from a miftaken apprehenfion of the nature 
of true felicity, have fought for it where it is never to be 
found. In order to conciliate the Deity, they have volunta- 
rily deprived themfelves of thofe bleflings which the munif- 
cent Author of all good has difpenfed to mankind, and vainly 
imagined that an increafe of poverty, pain, and wretchednefs, 
in this life, was neceflary to procure happinefs in that which 
is to come: hence fome deluded people have contemned 
thofe bleffings which were gracioufly defigned to fweeten the 
cup of life, and, by the voluntary infligtion of mot 078 
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fpecies of diftrefs, been offering to their merciful Creator 


“© the facrifice of fools.” 

There are others, (and of thefe the number is much greater,) 
to whom riches are the fummym bonum, and the accumulation 
thereof, without regard to the means, is the primary object of 
their purfuit. Wealth, unbounded wealth, is the center to 
which their wifhes invariably tend, and they have little care or 
concern but to increafe it. ‘They feem not to refle&t, that the 
foottteps of the great are encompafled with many forrows and 
innumerable dangers: they confider not that the fphere of our 
duties enlarges with the increafe of poffeffions ; and that, 
where the ability té do good is enlarged, much is required at 
their hands. 

But the extremes of riches and poverty are fituations too dane 

erous to be the objects of a wife man’s wifh. In the eye of 
Fifpafhionate reafon, they appear fraught with fuch difficulties 
and inconveniences, as will more juftly render them the obe 
ject of our dread than defire. 

The unhappy effects that refult from poverty are fo nume 
rous and obvious, that there are very few who will not readily 
join in this part of the wife man’s petition, and with to be 
preferved therefrom. To him, who fhares not the common 
bounty of Providence, the brighteft fcenes of nature wear a 
lowering afpect : he fees his fellow-creatures partake of thofe 
bleffings to which he is an unhappy ftranger ; and, from the 
feverity of his lot, proceed murmurings and the language of’ 
complaint. The numerous and prefling wants which affail 
him add ftrength to temptations which fometimes prompt him 
to acquire, by unjuftifiable methods, thofe things which he 
cannot lawfully attain; and, in the anguifh of his foul, he is 
fometimes excited to charge the munificent Parent of the uni- 
verfe with injuflice in the Firibution of his bounty. He feels “ 
not the fweet enlivening influence of thofe bleffings which 

raife joy and gladnefs in the human heart, and his virtues are 
chilled by the piercing blafts of adverfity. 

But the dangers arifing from riches are ftill more numerous 
and dreadful, though lefs obvious to common minds. Few 
are furnifhed with that ftability and equanimity which are re 
quifite @ preferve it fecure and ftedfaft, while under the ener 
vating beams of uninterrupted profperity. That warmth, 
which might have ripened their virtues to perfection, when 
increafed to the fervent heat of affluence, too frequently 


_ Cherifhes and expands thofe feeds of vice which lie hid from 


the eye of public obfervation, in the latent recefles of the hu- 


“man heart. As thefe predominate, their growth retards the 


flower progrefs of thofe humble virtues which are too weak 
to. 
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to bear the fervor of fo bright a day, and which are eafily 
choaked by the influence of prevailing vices. It requires the 
utmoft care and circumfpection to crufh the rifing inclination 
to vicious indulgence, where profperity and affluence give 
wings to the defire of vanity, ahd enable men to execute the 
{chemes dictated by felf-love, pride, or ambition. He who 
dwells in the midft of affluence is thereby fubjected to innu- 
merable temptations, from which thofe are happily exempted 
whom heaven has placed in the eguinox of human life. It ig 
very dificult for thofe, on whom the beams of profperity 
fhiine with unremitting fervor, to retrench their defires within 
the prudential boundaries of fober reafon. » 

The effenria! duties of temperance and moderation, without 
the practice of which no man can bea real Chriftian, are found 
dificult to perform when the alluring charms of pizafure court 
every fenfe to unlimited enjoyment, and an ample fortune 
gives opportunity for the indulgence of every inclination, 
Even in this fituation no permanent fecurity is found. ‘Thofe, 
who are placed on the very pinnacle of terreftrial greatnefs, 
are moft fubjeé to the caprice of fortune, the envy of others, 
and the seiedioon contingences of life: they feldom enjoy 
that happinefs and ferenity which thofe experience who fill the 
middle ftation. From fuch an elevated fpot, the eye of hu- 
man wifdom, although it takes in a more extenfive profped, 
cannot difcriminate furrbunding objects with the fame accu- 
racy and precifion as when placed more on a level with them: 
it often fixes its attention upon objects which, from their re- 
motenefs, wear an illufive afpect, and by their fallacious 
charms awaken defire ; but it fees not that ambufcade of: dan- 
gers which fill the intermediate fpace, and fecretly lurk to 
affault the unwary enterprizer. 

The charms of affluence and fplendor are apt to dazzle the 
eye of feeble underftandings, but will melt away before the 
piercing inveftigation of real wifdom: when viewed through 
the juft*medium of difpaffionate reafon, their luftre will fade, 
and they will appear replete with daugers which a wife man 
will ever feek to avoid. ‘Thofe who {terioufly reflect on the 
fuiferings of fuch as fit penfive in the vale of poverty, and on 
the imminent dangers that attend riches, will have but little 
caufe to covet a place in either ftation : but, when they ex- 
tend their views to the bleflings of moderate independence and 
unenvied competence, they will have reafon to join in this 
wife petition, ** Give me neither riches‘nor poverty.” —— 
Give me fuch a portion of thy bleffings as is confiftent with 
thy fuperior wifdom, Remove me equally diftant from the 
fevere probation of pinching neceffity, and from the alluring 
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blandifhments of too exalted a ftation. Keep me, through 
life, in the fafer paths of mediocrity, and “ feed me with 
food convenient for me.” 

PHILANTHROPOS. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
A fecond Letter from a Tutor to two of his Pupils, foon after their 


leaving School. 

N my former letter, I took the liberty to prefent you with 
I fome reflections, principally on itudy, as it refpects different 
kinds of reading, which i then thought would be all I fhould | 
addrefs to you in this way: but thofe friendly motives, which 
gave birth to that addrefs, have fo far operated, as to induce me 
to fit down, and employ an evening hour in throwing together, 
for your perufal, a few farther mifcelianeous thoughts. 

In order for a man to become wife, it is not only neceffary that 
he acquaint himfelf with language, (which, of whatever nation, 
whether ancient or modern, is at beft but the fhell of wifdom,) 
but it is effentially requifite that he alfo acquaint himfelf with 
men and things. The mere linguift, who fpends almoft his 
whole life in accumulating a variety of founds, without making 
any other ufe of them than occafionally to recollect what parti- 
cular founds denote the fame thing in different languages, may 
be called a man of knowledge; and he generally piques himfelf 
on histitle; but he has juft-as good a claim to the epithet of 
wife as the mifer, who is always heaping up gold, without ever 
purchafing thofe enjoyments which gold fhould only be confi- 
dered as the inftrument of procuring. 

A theoretic knowledge of men and things may be acquired, 
by clofe reading, even in ove language ;_ but that practical know~ 
ledge, which fills up the meafure of wifdom, can only be com- 
pleted by active experiment, in the company and converfation 
of the wife. Mathematical experiments, of many kinds, may 
be made even in folitude ; but that obfervation, or mental ex- 
periment, which qualifies for ufefulnefs and true pleafure in 
fociety, is only to be made by mixing with fociety. And, in 
order to do this to the greateft advantage, it is, in the firft 
place, requifite for us to cultivate, in ourfelves, an even placid 
temper of mind, and a ftrictly decent obliging behaviour: quae 
lifications which will always pleafe, and which will ever be 
found the moft capital recommendations, not only to the refpect 
of inferiors and the love of equals, but alfo to the notice and 
friendfhip of fuperiors. ‘The two former are very convenient 
and pleafing attainments, but the latter is the grand acquire- 
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ment, from which the moft folid advantage is to be expected; 
In the company of fuch men, a modeft, but open, frank, com< 
munication of our fentiments, at proper opportunities, will be 
attended with a like freedom in them. But a freedom of this 
fort fhould always be confidered in the light of a favour con- 
ferred upon us; and therefore we fhould be extremely careéfij 
not to abufe the bounty of fuch benefactors, by injudicioufl 
proclaiming it among our more familiar, but lefs valuable, 
acquaintance. ‘This caution muft be adopted for very general 
ufe. But, refpecting any matter which we have reafon to think 
is not defigned to be communicated to others, though we are 
not abfolutely enjoined filence, we muft obferve, upon all oc- 
cafions, an inviolable fecrecy. ‘The character of a babbler is 
univerfally odious among men of fenfe, and always noted as the 
index of a fuperficial mind. One error, -on the fcore of bab- 
bling, may alienate from us the confidence of a man, whole 
equal, for wifdom, we may never be able to find; and confes 
quently lofe us a prize, for which, if rightly eftimated, the 
treafures of either India could not afford us an adequate recom. 
pence. — But let us view the more pleafing and more animatin 

- fide of the pi€ture. Let us reflect, that, if it be poffible, b 
one inftance of indiferction, to fuftain fuch a lofs, it is alfo 
poffible, by anaffiduity, which will become pleafing in propor- 
tion as we exercife it, to acquire a more than equal degree of 

ain. 

When i fpeak of fuperiors, I do not mean altogether fuch as 
have more money than ourfelves: money confers a kind of 
imaginary fuperiority, which is much noticed in the world, but 
which can never maintain its rank, when brought to the ftandard, 
the wife man’s invariable ftandard, of reafon. The rich man’s 
fuperior may fometimes be found in the humble walks of life: 
a genius bright as the morning, cultivated by ftudy and contem- 
plation, and adorned by the milder graces of diffufive benevo- 
lence and piety. Such aman, though clad in the mantle of 
penury, and inhabiting the cell of the valley, is equally the 
dignified and exalted character; and, had he been otherwife 
circumftanced, might have enlightened a nation and added luf- 
tre to a palace. 

There is nota greater mark of an ill-informed judgement, or 
of that pride which is faid not to have been made for man, than 
a contemptuous behaviour towards the poor man, on account of 
his poverty. If refpect be due to an individual, in proportion to 
his ufefulnefs in acommunity, (which I conceive to be the molt 
rational ground of refpect, ) the laborious poor man is a character 
highly to be.regarded. Many a peafant, had he been born of 
parents in affluent circumftances, might have equalled the " 
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able and active ftatefman in the arts of civil polity ; but we are 
not fure that the ftatefman would fo ufefully have fuftained the 
character of the peafant. 

The common diftin&ions of rich and poor are frequently ac- 
cidental and arbitrary. The rich are often rich becaufe they 
could not be poor, and the poor as often poor becaufe they could 
not be rich: and even, fometimes, where what is called merit 
has been fuppofed to have had a fharein advancing a man from 
poverty to affluence, a clofe examination may convince us that 
fuch a man owed more to a feries of accidental circumftances in 
his favour, which concurred to ftimulate his activity, than to 
any inherent capacity and forefight fuperior to other men. But, 
admitting his talents were fuperior, and that his riches were ac- 
quired in confequence of that fuperiority, thefe talents were not 
felf-derived; they were given him; he could not avoid pof- 
fefling them. So that, in either cafe, we may look in vain for 
any of thofe qualities, in the rich man, which can reafonably 
entitle him to a greater fhare of refpe& than the poor man. So. 
ftriétly philofophical is the facred precept, ‘* Let not the rich 
man glory in his richés, nor the ftrong man glory in his ftrength.” 

Among the many maxims, which philofophers have laid 
down for the guidance of youth, there is one, not only fupported 
by the authority of all antiquity, but, which is ftill more, by 
the higheft reafon, and the primary diftates of nature; viz. 
‘* Honour thy parents.” I well know, you are under numerous 
obligations on the fcore of this parental honour ; but the know- 
ledge I have of your underftanding to difcern thofe obligations, 
and the hopes I have entertained of your difpofition to difcharge 
them, preclude the /neceffity of urging the matter any farther 
upon this occafion: and I truft that the fame reafon for filencey 
on this head, will not be removed, folong as thofe honourable 
objects of your attention are continued with you. 

There is another document, grounded alfo on the principles 
of decorum, which the fages of both ancient and modern times 
have agreed to inculcate; and that is, ‘* Honour old age.” 
This is a rule fomewhat more indefinite than the former, as it 
not only refpeéts individuals of various claffes, but as they ftand 
allied to us in a variety of relations ; a citcumftance which may 
fometimes juftify our taking cognizance of their different de- 
grees of merit, as well asour withholding, in particular inftan- 
ces, thofe external tokens of’ honour which the impartiality of 
our judgements cannot admit to be due. Far be it from me to 
attempt to loofen one of thofe bonds on which the comely order 
of civil fociety may be fuppofed to depend. But, as your good 
fenfe will guard you againft any improper conftruction of my 
words, I {hall take the liberty to exprefs myfelf the more freely 
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upon this point. Obfervation and fome fhare of experience have 
convinced me, and your own growing experience will convince 
you, that there are fome to be found, among the elder claffes.of 
mankind, who have but little honour to claim on the account 
of ** old age.” And, indeed, much to be pitied is the fituation 


of a rational being, who cannot ground his title to honour on™ 


a more rational bottom. In our occafional intercourfes, howe. 
ver, with fuch men, there isa fort of punéiilio to be obferved, 
which muft fecure them at leaft from our forward cenfure, if not 
from our deliberate blame. Whenever their {tation, in the line 
of moral rectitude, is found but a little removed from the groffer 
vices, their age claims from us a fhare of refpectful attention, 
fomewhat more than proportioned to their merit; and if we 
take the liberty to rebuke, it muft always be with an apparent 
reluctance, bordering on reverence. 

There are others to be met with, in the circles of converfa- 
tion, who, rating their knowledge and importance in proportion 
to their years and the clearnets of their moral character, take the 
liberty to fpeak in-a decifive tone upon almoft evcry fubje@: 
they can hardly hear, with tolerable patience, an argument 
againft their opinions, from a man twenty years younger than 
themfelves ; but a difference of forty years would be deemed a 
fufficient reafon.for their treating his {entiments with the utmoft 
indifference, if not with a fupercilious contempt. The moft 
modeft and fenfible remonftrance, in thefe cafes, will availa 
young man but litile: his beft refource is,-to avoid fuch com- 
pany as muchas poflible, or, if accidentally engaged in it, to 
withdraw as foon as he decently can. He mutt always fhew 
himfelf fuperior to refentment upon fuch occafions; and may 
advantageoully treafure up this leflon of inftru€tion for his own 
future ufe, That the glory of grey hairs confifts not a little in 
gentlenefs of manners towards others, and.in humility refpect- 
ing opinions, which, at beft, are but human: that, as there are 
few fubjects on which a human being can be infallibly certain, 
it is extremely ungraceful, in an old man, to require an implicit 
affent to his opinion, or imperioufly to attempt to impofe filence 
on the young one, cn the aflumed prerogative of feniority. 

The old man, who fhall fpurn at what I fay, becaufe of my 
comparative youth, ads, in my judgement, juft as wifely as 
another, who fhould arraign my morals, becaufe I am lefs cor- 
pulent than himfelf, or a trifle fhorter in the legs. 

. But, though I have chofen, in oppofition to the full fenfe of 
thofe doctrines which fome moralifts have fo freely laid down, to 
warn you, on the one hand, againft an uniform implicit reve- 
rence of aged counfels, I would not be underftood.to with to 
inculcate, on the other, a fixed confidence in the ftrength of your 
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own judgements: that is a dangerous extreme, not only in 
youth, but even ia the moft mature ftages of life. ‘* Wifdom 
dwells with prudence,” and to hit the golden mean is the gol- 
den point. 

But, after all, there is not a greater mark of human prudence, 
than a fcrupulous avoidance of all unneceflary difputation. It 
is the happy privilege of an Englifhman, that his * lot is caft in 


- a fair place.” His moft effential natural rights are guarded by 


the fanction of a wife government ; his moral fentiments are.not 
cognizable at the bar of a capricious jurifdiction ; his religious 
erfuation he is at full liberty to avow and exercife; his property 
is not fubjected to an arbitrary alienation from his prince; and, 
againft any illegai incroachments from others, his accefs to the 
protection of an equitable code of laws is, in general, fair and 
open. It therefore only remains for him, in order to gain 
an ealy and comfortable paflage through the walks of life, to 
demean himfelf as a peaceable fubject and as a quiet member of 
domettic fociety : and, in proportion as he cultivates this difpo- 
fition, he will generally find the concurrent focial endeavours 
of his fellow-citizens exerted to promote his laudable defigns. 

In order for a man to be happy on the fubject of. religion, 
which I define to be, fimply, 4 comfortable intercourfe between the 
invifible rational fpirit of man and the invifible God, who made him, 
he has no occafion to bufy himfelf about the multiplicity of opi- 
nions which have prevailed, and do ftill prevail, in the world ; 
the fum of the whole matter is, a quiet attention and obedience 
to that well-known voice of confcience, which perpetually and 
uniformly fpeaks the fubftance of this fhort injun@ion: Thou 
haft nothing which thou didft not receive : — be thankful. Thou hopeft 
for nothing which thou canft give thyfelf : — be reverent. Do unto 
others as thou wouldeft they fhould do to thee. — The genuine, pre- 
cepts of this voice are not of an auftere and gloomy nature: 
they are always reafonable in themfelves and amiable in their 
influence ; the main characteriftics of that influence being an 
even chearfulnefs and ferene complacency. It doth not delight 
to inculcate narrow illiberal fentiments of any human being, or 
of any religious community, under heaven ; it teaches us to con- 
fider the whole. rational world as equally under the notice of its 
Creator ; all fed, warmed, and enlightened, by his providence ; 
alike fenfible of, and thankful for, his benign regard; and, 
confequently, all actuated alike by the main fundamental fpring 
of piety. 

There is one error, very prevalent in the world, which has 
been the fource of infinite confufion in the accounts we have of 
the religious opinions of different nations and communities; and 
that is, an aptitude to catchat, and record, vague and uncertain 
i . reports, 
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feports, with an ardour always proportionate to their fhare of the _ 
marvellous, without a proper regard to authority, or even to 


probability. It is, neverthelefs, a truth, eftablifhed beyond 
difpute, that there is, annexed to fome fyftems of religion, a 
multitude of external appendages, adapted more to excite our 
rifible admiration than to convince us of their propriety. But 


we fhould impute the origin of moft of them to the finifter mo. | 


tives or enthufiaftic reveries of particular men, and their preva- 
lence to the influence of cuftom, rather than confider them as 
defcriptive of a — propenfity to extravagance and irreligion, 

The longer I live, and the more I refleét, the more am | 
perfuaded of the uncertainty which attends forming a judgement 
of the devotion of any aation or church from oral tradition or 
even hiftorical evidence. Many religious eftablifhments have 
been reprefented as founded wholly in abfurdity, and their 
members as the common objects of ridicule and difdain: but 
the man of candour, who writes from perfonal obfervation, and 


with a difpofition to give an imparttal account, though he often _ 


finds fomething to cenfure, can alfo find fomething to commend, 
And when, on this fide of the queftion, we find a generous and 
elevated fentiment recorded to the credit of any body of men, 
it fhould influence our judgement more, with refpect to their 
real character, than all the bugbears of abfurdity which a wan- 
ton and credulous hiftorian may have written to degrade human 
nature, 

_ When we fpeak of fome of the eaftern nations of Africa and 
Afia, we are apt, from the force of prejudice, to annex to them, 
almott involuntarily, the complex idea of idolatry, fuperftition, 


and barbarity of manners ; not remembering, at the fame time, , 


in palliation of this general character, that it is to writers of 
thefe very nations that we are indebted for the origin of many 
of thofe fentiments and much of that fine defcription which are 
now the ornaments of our language. : 

I cannot more fully enforce the impropriety of renee 
whole nations of men, under the general notion of ignorance an 
fuperftition, than by tranfcribing, from fome of the eaftern 
writers, a few paflages refpeCting the Deity, which now occur 
to my remembrance, 

Mohammed being afked, by Jews, Idolaters, and Chriftians, 
what was the god he worfhipped and preached to others, an- 
fwered, ‘* It isthe one only God, felf-exiftent, from whom all 
creatures derive their being, but who begets not nor is begotten, 
and whom nothing refembles in the whole extent of beings.” 

‘ Another Jearned Mohammedan, {peaking of God, fays, ** The 
perfect knowledge of him is impoffible to all beings but himfelf 5 
he is covered with a veil of his own excellence, concealed — 
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the royal mantle of his majefty, and thus guarded againft all ap- 


roaches of the knowledge and conception of his creatures.”” In 
the 8gth chapter of the Koran, God is introduced as pronouncing 
his decrees by even and odd; which the interpreters thus explain. 
« By even, they tell us, we are to underftand the creatures, © 
all whofe qualities and properties are double; for, if they. have 
power on one fide, they have weaknefs on the other; if, in any 
thing, there is abundance, we find, likewife, in it, defeét : 
knowledge and ignorance meet; vigour and imbecility; life 
and death. But by odd we are to underftand the Creator him- 
felf; whofe power is without bounds, riches without want, 
knowledge without obfcurity, and life without any attacks of 
mortality.” Another writer relates a tradition, which prevailed 
among his countrymen, that Mofes, having once enquired of 
the Almighty where he was to be found, received this anfwer : 
s¢ Know, that no fooner wilt thou fearch after me, than thou 
fhalt have found me.” He farther relates, that an Arabian, 
being afked how he knew there was a God, replied, -** After 
the {ame manner that I know, by footfteps in the fand, that a 
man or a beaft hath pafled that way. Do not the heavens, with 
the brightnefs of the ftars; the earth, with its vaft extent of 
countries; and the fea, with its innumerable billows; fuffi- 
ciently demonftrate to us the greatnefs and power of their Au- 
thor?” Anothet Arabian, in anfwer to the fame queftion, 
only faid, ** One need not light a candle to fee the fun.” The 
fame perfon, in offering confolation to.a friend under affliGtion, 
faid to him, ‘* There is no other refuge againft God than God 
himfelf.” 

The Arabian and Perfian poets have fome of the moft fublime 
fentiments concerning the nature of God. One of them fpeaks 
of his incomprehenfibility in the following manner, 

“¢ To what purpofe all thefe efforts of the human mind, to 
comprehend that Being which admits of neither combination 
nor diftin€tion? 

It is a tree, which has neither trunk, branches, nor root, 
for thought to lay hold of. 

It is a riddle, in which we can neither find a natural nor me= 
taphorical fenfe, and of which there is no fatisfaGtory explication. 

God is infinitely above the capacity of our underftandings, 
and we always lofe ourfelyes when we would comprehend him 
or guefs at what he is. 

Let it therefore fuffice us to adore him with arefpe€tful filence.” 

Suffer me, before I conclude, to hazard a few fentences on 
another very interefting and delicate fubject. 

You are now advanced to that period of youth, when not only 
judgement begins to ripen and tafte for literature to refine, but 
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at which thofe fofter affeCtions of the mind, which lead to femal 
Jsociety, begin alfo to unfold themfelves. This, therefore, is a 
period which demands the exercife of all ‘your prudence, ag 
much of your future happinefs and reputation in life depend 
upon it. [am not going to infinuate that prudence confitts in 
attempting wholly to reprefs the infant {pring of thefe affec. 
tions: that would be to inculcate a leffon not only imprudent 
but abfurd. Affections of this fort are the refult of nature, 
and indifputably a part of that plan of divine wifdom which is 
confiftent and perfect in all the variety of its difpenfations. But 
S¢ reafon” fhould be the *¢ card” where “‘ paffion is the gale.” 
In the compofition of the female mind, there are peculiar 
) wn of the attractive and amiable kind, furpaffing all 
efcription ; qualities, which are adapted to foften,'to regulate, 
to fubdue, the impetuofity of thofe more choleric paffions which 
enter into the compofition of ours; qualities, fo happily blended 
and fo admirably proportioned in their operation, that, while 
they convict of inferiority, they fupply the defect; while they 
cover with confufion, they pleafe; while they cut like a file, 
they polifh. And, as I have never feen one of our fex fo con- 
ftitutionally regular and agreeable, as to be incapable of receiving 
great advantage from converfation with the fair, I fhould be 
wanting in friendfhip to you were I to wifh to deprive you of fo 
capital a benefit. But here I think proper, oh general princi- 
ples, to make this diftinction, (not as fuppofing it particularly 
neceflary to you,) viz. that thofe happy effects, of which I am 
fpeaking, are only to be expected in proportion to the chaftity 
and delicacy of the intercourfe between the fexes. ‘There is a 
boundary, which terminates every allowable pleafure, and even 
every virtue, beyond which we cannot penetrate without en- 
croaching on the borders of vice. If, therefore, a young candi- 
date for a polite and refpectable character, would avail himfelf 
of fo natural, fo pleafing, and fo fure, an advantage, as female 
fociety, it is neceflary that he early prefcribe, to fuch a growing 
attachment, a fixed inviolable boundary; ‘a line, which, if 
poffible, muft exclude every idea of indelicacy, but which may 
include all thofe rational gratifications, fuited to his age and 
ftation, which can refine his fentiments, polifh his manners, 
and prepare him for the moft exquifite relifh of a matrimonial 
junction. This is an engagement, which, as it is of the greateft 
moment, he fhould enter into with a proportionate deliberation. 
‘There.are. few occurrences, in human life, in which a man 
can difcover more fagacity, not only with refpeé to the object 
of his choice, but alfo the time and manner of declaring that 
choice. Peculiar circumftances may fometimes warrant a devi- 
ation from genera! rules of propriety; but thofe sentene. 
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muft be very peculiar indeed which can juftify a matrimonial 
addrefs, before a fair profpect, at leaft, of the requifite accom- 
modations is feen. A premature ftep, of this kind, may fubjec& 
a young man to great inconveniences, and perhaps the moft 
amiable object, which could have engaged his affections, to the 
moft cruel anxiety. I will conclude this fubje& and my letter 
with a familiar fimile. A wife man will chufe a bride, as he 
would chufe a flower, more for the beauty of its grave and 
blooming colours, than for the magnitude of the ftem, or the 
number and weight of its groffer leaves: he would not with to 
tranfplant it at an improper feafon, or without the confent of the 
original proprietor ; but would let it remain in its native foil 
till, having duly prepared a bed in his own garden, he might 
fafely remove thither his favourite flower, and on the authority 
of an honourable purchafe. Adieu. xX. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Remarks on Dr. Ogilvie’s Day of Fudgement concluded. 


HE poet next reprefents the great Judge of quick and 

dead as taking one comprehenfive view of the vait af- 
femblage of created beings, which ftood before him, awaiting 
the decifion of their fate. , 


O’er all the crowd he took one vaft furvey, 
With eyes that view the darknefs as the day : 
Each deep defign, though hid behind a cloud, 
With fecret adts, a countlefs multitude, 

Whate er beneath the confctous fun was wrought, 
He knew, and weigh'd in one prodigious thought, 


He then defcribes, with great energy, the awakening of 
confcious guilt in the minds of thofe, who (as another great 
poet exprefles it) ‘* had within them undivulged crimes, un- 
whipt of juftice ;” and proceeds to a pathetic expoftulation 
with them, for their paft folly and forgstfulnefs of the divine 
omnifcience. 

After defcribing the different emotions of juftice and mercy 
in the Deity, the poet reprefents him as rifing in all the terrors 
of incenfed omnipotence, and pronouncing to the wicked their 
irrevocable doom. 


He rofe — His looks the coming judgement fhew ; 
Refentment darken’d his majeftic brow ; 
Then view'd the throng beneath his footftool /pread 5 
Shook with a nod the burning fhies, and faid, 
Depart, ye damn’d! 
ou. I, 45 The 
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The removal of the wicked, to their eternal habitations of 
woe and mifery, is then defcribed in language properly ad- 
apted to the horror of the fcene and the common orthodox 
opinion of that fatal cataftrophe.. 

He next addrefles the reader with the following beautiful 
advice. 


Would’ ft thou, O man, avoid th’unbounded woe ? 
Would’ ft feel thy breaft with endle/s raptures glow ? 
Would’ ft thou with triumph hear the thunder roll, 
That rocks the trembling earth from pole to pole ? 
Retire; — be deaf to grandeur’s vain alarm, 

Its gilded darts, that fting thee while they charm ; 
Let life's gay fcenes engage thy foul no more, 

Pomp, beauty, youth, the kubbles of an hour ! 

Fix ev'ry thought on thy immortal part ; 

Bid heav’n attend — then afk thy trembling heart, 
How have I walk’d through all this mazy road ? 
Hew liv’d, to gain the plaudit of my God ? 

How fpoke? how alted ? 


He next reprefents, in the moft animated manner, the 
change of the fcene that enfues ; and adds a fine and juft fimile, 
to fet forth the glow of joy that fills the minds of the virtuous, 
on the approaching fentence, which configns them to endlets 
felicity. 





ao 


But lo! my foul, the clouds at length are o'er ; 
The florm is calm’d ; the thunders ceafe to roar : 
See, blooming love, as cloudlefs fies ferene, 

Smiles heav'nly fweet, and brightens all the feene ! 
So fome loud whirlwind, with refiftlefs fweep, 
Heaves the wild waves, and blackens on the deep 3 
The fainting mariners, with pale defpair, 

Behold the ccean’s boiling bofom bare : 

When, lo! at once the roaring winds fubfide ; 

4 cenile breexe pleys {moothly o'er the tide : 

Now each, enrapiur'd, views th emerging ray 3 
Now breaties, delighicd, in the blaze of day : 
Groves, mountains, wocds, appear, a charming train! 
The fhip glides lightly through the liquid plain ; 
The liquid plain reficé?s the waving beam, 

And heav'n’s fine azure glitters in the flream. 


In this fimile, which I think one of the fineft in the poem, 
the contraft between confufion and terror, and peace, order, 
and beauty, is ftrikingly exhibited ; and, in many of the 
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lines, the found is a fine echo to the fenfe; particularly the 
ad, sth, 6th, 8th, gth, roth, 14th, 15th, 16th. 
Then, after the following invocation, — 


Some feraph, teach my daring fong to wife; 
O! let me catch the mufic of the fhies ; 
Tllume my breaft, exalt, refine, the whole ; 
And pour melodious numbers on my foul — 


he proceeds to the following fublime defcription of the celef- 
tial {cene in profpect. 


What glories bur/? on my tranjported fight ! 
What charms, with more than mortal beauty bright ! 
What anthems ring! what melting lays infpire § 
What godlike angels firite the founding lyre ! 
See ev’ry face the fofte/t [miles affume ! 
How glows each feature with celeftial bloom ! 
A bloom untouch’d by all-devouring time, . 
Like flow’rs that bloffom in perpetual prime ! 
Lo! weere in fight th’angelic armies move ! 
See, op’ning fair, the balmy climes of love ! 
Bleft climes! where mufic ftrikes the warbling firing 5 
Where ‘foy, exulting, foreads his airy wing ; 
Where, forin’d in blifs, triumphant beauty reigns, 
And fpring’s eternal tlufh adorns the plains. 


The poet then proceeds to defcribe the fupreme Judge, as 
divefted of his terrors, and appearing in all the mild glories of 
beneficence and Jove, to reward the virtuous with glory, ho- 
nour, immortality, and eternal life. 


For, lo! he comes, a vidtor o'er the grave, 
In triumph mild, exalted but to fave: 
Jn crouds th’ applauding hofts furround their King ; 
They tune their harps, and touch the fineft firing. 
Angelic concert! mufically flaw, 
It fieals more foft than vernal breezes blow : 
Then fwells a {prightly note; — all heav’n replies, 
“nd lab’ring echo rings it through the fries. 

Now, bright as heavy as mild Aurora fair, 
He rofe, with mercy beaming from his fight ; 
Then fmil’d, and look'd ineffable delight. 
aonemn 5a —_— 


© Come now, ye blcfs'd.” 


After having ended the glorious fentence, which he had re- 
prefented the Deity to pafs on the virtuous, (and which has, 
45 2 throughout, 
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throughout, a beautiful allufion to what is left us on the fubs 
je& in facred writ,) the poet clofes the auguft fcene with the 
following animated lines and pertinent fimile. 


Here paufe — no more by man can be exprefs'd : 
Ye faints, ye wond’ring feraphs, tell the ref! 

As through the clouds fome tow’ring eagle {prings, 
And flies, like light’ning, on impetuous wings, 
He views, unmov'd, the burning fun difplayd ; 
The waving fire plays harmlefs round his head : 
Quick as a thought of the aerial mind, 

To heav'n he mounts, and leaves the fiars behind: 
Thus, wrapt at once from our attending view, 
Through the broad gates the rifing concourfe flew, 
Till, far remov'd, farce to the diftant fight, 

The triumph glow’d, with fainter glories bright, 
Afcending fill, till it appear’d no more ; 


We look'd, and all the fwimming feene was o'er. 


I have now finifhed the quotations I intended making from 
this excellent poem, The intelligent reader will be fenfible, 
that, beautiful and ftriking as they appear in this detached 
ftatey they muit lofe much of that propriety and beauty which 
adorn them, when read with, and joined to, the context, and 
the whole fabric is viewed together. None but the infenfible 
can read them without a fecret glow of delight ; and for fuch 
I have not written, 

I fhall conclude the above remarks with a few general ob- 
fervations on the whole. The poet’s defign, in this work, 
feems to have been, not merely the entertainment, but the 
moral and religious inftruction, of mankind. ‘To afford the 
former, he has combined, in one fublime piCture, all the 
graces of poetry, rich imagery, and harmony of numbers; 
to effect the latter, he has chofen a fubject of all others the 
mof awful and interefting ; and enforced the motives to vir- 
tue, with the charms of eloquence and ftrong energetic 
thought. It is eafy to perceive, that many of the fineft paf- 
faces in this work owe their excellence to that facred fource of 
divine intelligence, the facred writings. It was here, and here 
only, that he could find a bafis, whereon to ere& that beautiful 
fabric with fecurity. From this peerlefs fource of all that is 
beautiful, fublime, and great, he has drawn the richeft ma- 
terials, and erected a firucture, which will outlive obfcurity, 
and bid defiance to the fhafts of envy. 

In this poem, the graces of elocution, harmony of numbers, 
and loftinels of thought, are all powerful candidates for out 

raife. ‘They are all, indced, intitled to it, and mre Se 
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tained it from the judicious part of the public. There are, 
however, fome imperfections which offend our nicer feelings, 
when feparately confidered ; but thefe feem to proceed from 
the exuberance, rather than the barrennefs, of the poet’s ima- 
gination ; and, on an enlarged view of the whole, they are 
fwallowed up and loft in that bright conftellation of beauties 
which furround them. 

The public are certainly under very great obligations to 
Dr. Ogilvie, for adding this treafure to the republic of let- 
ters; and I hope they will not think I have impertinently 
trefpafled on their time and patience, in pointing it out to fuch 
of my readers as have not yet feen it. EUSEBIUS. 





"Jo the Eviror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


AS you are an author, I dare fay you will agree with me, 

that reading, of all occupations, is the moit inftructive 
and entertaining. Of thofe who purfue it, fome do it for profit, 
fome for pleafure, and fome for neither; wiz. thofe who read 
to kill time. But the motives for reading are not more diffe- 
rent than the manners of doing it. Some read only the title- 
page; others proceed to the preface; to thefe, fome add the 
marginal notes and index ; ‘and fome dull fellows drudge on, 
through thick and thin, from beginning to end, as lawyers do 
through bills in chancery. 

Now, mafter Ledger-Keeper, you muft know, that my 
method partakes of all thefe: :but my principal view is to the 
fignature ; and, of courfe, a news-paper affords me more fublime 
entertainment than all your Miltons, and Lockes, and Popes, 
and Kobertfons. When I fee a real name toa piece, I lay it 
down; it is telling one too much: for to me it is the moft 
pleafing of all refeaiches, to try to difcover, by comparing the 
text with the fignature, what fort of man the author is ; and 
I can tell you it is an excellent touchftone. When I fee a fel- 
low figna ftri€ture on a farce, Tacitus: a diflertation on Ame- 
rican affairs, Apelles ; or a whipt fyllabub on love, Hannibal; I 
§* fet him down an afs.”— This is a matter of much moment, 
but not fufficiently attended to by fome of your correfpondents, 
who, though in other refpects judicious writers, are not aware 
of the great neceffity for circumfpection in this point. I fubs 
join fome ftriGtures on their conduct, not without giving praife 
where it isdue. I muft, before I conclude, teli you, that your 
works afford me much delight in this my favourite purfuit. — 
They may, indeed, tend to inform the mind and amend the 
heart ; but this, you know, is a vulgar confideration. Yours, 

A Hater or MIsNOMERSe 


P.S. 
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P.S. I with fuch of your correfpondents, as only fign afin. 
gle capital letter, or nothing, would be more explicit in this 


point, as otherwife I cannot judge of their merits, 


Machasn, on preferving birds. I fhould have fuppofed him 
a phyfician, were it not well known, that when the fubje& was 
dead the doétors have finifhed their work. 

X. one of the /afietters, on frugality, one of the Jaf in the 
catalogue of modern virtues: right. 

Rationalis, on benevolence, deferves his name. 

Phila-Science, on compofition: right again. This moft com- 
prehenfive title is equally adapted to the compofition of an epic 
poem or of a falmagundi. 

T. L. muft be either Titus Livius the hiftorian, or Tom Long 
the carrier. I prefer the latter explanation; for verily he bring- 
eth us wholefome council, and carrieth no fmall weight. 

Galen ; medical cautions: extremely proper. You know, 
Galen was a foreign apothecary. 

Eufebius, on divine love, Sc. &e. Sc. This gentleman and 
his name feem adapted to every thing. 

Ru/flicus, on the town, fhews himfelf a mere ru/tic in his ob- 
fervations on us citizens, Quite proper. 

Brutus, on youth and age: not the leaft of a brute, but very 
rational. Mr. Brutus was a foldier and politician, and pafled 
the Styx too foon to know any thing of old age. 

Amelia Gray, if nota lady, fhould obferve, fhe faid full enough 
of berfelf. But the ladies muft be allowed fome liberty on fo 
agreeable a topic as them/elves. 

Nobody to Efatorius : reverfe it. It would be better if E/ate- 
rius had been the author, and had written to Nobody. 

S. on providence, is very fnrewd and very /enfible. 

P. on beans and bacon, would have fuited pea/e better. It 
may be explained P 

Veritas, on parliaments. J wifh the parliament would return 
the compliment, and pay more regard to Veritas. 

Lye! oh fie! this word would thock us, had we not heard it 
fo often, lately, at Guildhall. 

. Q. ina corner: fome fly quaker or another, I'll warrant you. 

P. on the country; rather more Polite than Ru/ficus, and 
full as much to the Point. 

Efghee cannot poffibly mean any thing. 

Expofitor, on dancing-rooms. Having read the name firft, I 
expected an elucidation of fome dark paflage of {cripture. 

Apyrexia. This cramp word coft me more pains than ail 
the reft: — As it founds fomething like Apraxin, I thought 
at firft he was a Ruffian, and fo away goes I to the Eaft- 
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Country Walk on ’Change, to enquire for him ; but the mer- 
chants knew nothing of the gentleman : fo I quitted them in 
defpair. But, a few days after, I met a Cambro-Briton, who 
informed me it was /¥elch.* 

Time, on himfelf. Xt might be thought impertinent for a per- 
fon to muke him/felf the fubject of his writings, had not Colley 
Cibber, Fulius Cefar, and other ancient and modern prigs, fet 
the example. 

Eufebius, on the gradation of beings, feems puzzled what to 
do with the monkeys.— Clap a modern fine gentleman between a 
man and a monkey, and the gradation is imperceptible. 

Hiftoricus. Very proper. 

Cato, on charity, quotes /cripture charmingly, for a heathen : 
he fhould have figned, Paul; Cato Cenfor being a cenforious old 
hunks, who knew nothing about charity. 

B, the Female’s Guardian, is Bonus. 

Maria. What abundance of difcontented Marys we have ! 
fome becaufe they are married ; others becaufe they are not. 

Candor, on malice —rightly named. 

W, the poet, muft mean witty, or wife. 

G. R. with great reafon talks of pregnant fcenes to a lady. 

Mentor, on wits. Wife men rail at wits, and wits laugh at 
wife men. Thefe laft fhould confine their ridicule to fuch as, 
in days of yore, under the fanétion of a thread-bare cloak, a 
long greafy beard, a ftring of old faws, and an impudent fo- 
lemn face, humbugged mankind under the name of philofo- 
phers. Thank Heaven ! the race is extinct. 

Serious, on life and death — Very ferious indeed ! 

Pifcator, with reflections on virtue and vice. . Why a firer- 
man? I cannot conceive that virtue and vice are either fi/h, 
fifo, or red-herring ; though vice, indeed, has fomething to do 
with the jle/b. 

Mentor, with ahare. If his letters are always thus accom- 
panied, he may choofe what title he pleafes. 

Zeno, on the price cf corn. This fenfible benevolent gen- 
tleman has no right to that /foical appellation. 

Neflory.on matrimony. A fine old Grecian! who, fora 
man of his years, handles his fubject with great warmth, and 
no lefs reafon. 

Sleep, on himfelf. Very /leepy, truly. * 


* It is prefumed, our ingenious correfpondent wants not to be in- 
formed, that Apyrexia is aword derived from the Greek, and means 
literally, ‘a habit without fre ; which is figuratively adapted to the 
temper of the author, who reafons difpaffionatcly ; and, if his fgna- 
ture is not-generally underftood, his arguments ftand in no need of a 
comment, 
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If thefe cautions have not the defired effe@, I thall fend 
my obfervations on your future numbers. It is pity thefe gen- 
tlemen (moft of whom are men of found parts) do not take 
care that the zai/ of their performances anfwer the bead and 
middle, as that part of every thing is not without due honour. 
But I hope to have no farther occafion of complaint. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


A Differtation on the Scriptures, from a learned Work. 
(Concluded from P. 633 ) 


F we enquire into the verftons of the Bible of our own coun- 
try, we fhall find, that Adelm, bifhop of Sherburn, who 
lived in 709, made an Englifh-Saxon verfion of the Pfalms, and 
that Eadfrid, or Ecbert, difhop of Lindisferne,. who lived about 
the year 730, tranflated feverai of the books of {cripture into the 
fame language. It is faid, likewife, that Venerable Bede, wha 
died in 735, tranflated the whole Bible into Saxon : but Cuth- 
bert, Bede’s difciple, in enumerating his mafter’s works, men- 
tions only his verfion of the gofpel of St. John, and fays nothing 
of any other books of the Bible. Some pretend, that king Al- 
fred, who lived in 890, tranflated a great part of the fcriptures: 
We find an old verfion, in the Anglo-Saxon, of feveral books of 
the Bible, made by Elfric, abbot of Malmefbury: it was pub- 
lifhed at Oxford in 1699. There is an old Anglo-Saxon verfion 
of the four gofpels, publifhed by Matthew Parker, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, in 1571, the author whereof is unknown. 
Dr. Mill obferves, that this verfion was made from a Latin copy 
of the old Vulgate. 

As to the Englith verfions of the Bible, the moft ancient is 
that of John de Trevifa, a fecular prieft, who tranflated the 
Old and New Teftament into Englifh, at the requett of Tho- 
mas lord Berkly : he lived in the reign of Riehard II. and fis 
nifhed his tranilation in the year 1357. The fecond author, 
who undertook this work, was the famous Wickliff, who li-+ 
ved in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard If. The manu- 
fcript of his verfion is in feveral libraries in England. In the 
year 1534, an Englith verfion of the Bible, done partly by Wil- 
liam ‘Tindal and partly.by Miles Coverdale, was brought into 


England from Antwerp. The bifhops found great fault with - 


the tranflation ; upon which a motion was made, in convocas 
tion, for an Englith tranflation of the Bible, to be fet up in all 
churches.. This motion, though oppofed by bifhop Gardiner 
and his party, fucceeded at laft. The king gave orders for fet- 
ing about it with all poflible hafte ; and within three years the 
impreffion 
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imprefiomof it was finifhed. Cromwell procured a general wat= 
tant from the-king, allowing all his fubjedts to read it; for which 
Cranmer wrote his thanks to Cromwell, ‘ rejoicing to fee the 
day of reformation now rifen in England, fince the word of God 


did fhine over it all, without acloud.” Cromwell likewife 


gave’injunctions, requiring the clergy to fet up Bibles in. all . 
their churches, and to encourage the people to read them. In 
1542, an at pafled, for reftraining the ufe of the Bible. “The 
reamble fets forth, that many feditious and ignorant people 
had abufed the liberty granted them for reading the Bible, and 
that great diverfty of opinions, animofities, tyumults, and 
{chifms,. had been occafioned by perverting the fenfe of the {crip- 
ture. ‘To retrieve the mifchiefs arifing from hence, it ,is en- 
acted, that a certain form of. orthodox doétrine be fet-forth, as 
a ftandard of belief, and that Tindal’s falfe tranflation of the 
Old and New Teftament be fupprefled, and forbidden .to be 
tead in any of the King’s dominions. In the reign of Edward 
VI. Fuller mentions another tranflation.of tne Bible, printed. 
in two editions ; the firft in 1549, the other in 15513 but nei« 
ther of them divided into verfes. ages P ch 
In the. reign of queen Elizabeth, came out the bifhops Bi- 
ble, fo called, becaufe feveral of that order were concerned in 
that verfion. - The work was divided into feveral parcels, .af- 
figned to men of learning and character. Moft of the divifions 
are marked with great initial letters, fignifying either the names 
or the titles of the perfons employed. William Alley, bifhop 
of Exeter, had the Pentateuch for his fhare, and, ‘at the ends 
there ftand the capital letters W. E.' Jofhua, Judges, Ruth, and 
the two books of Samuel, were given to Richard Davis, bifhop of 
St. David’s: it is marked R.'M. The four books of Kings 
and Chronicles. were affigned to Edwin Sandys, bifhop of Wor- 
cefter. “The books of Ezfa, Nehemiah, Efther, and Job, were 
done by one, whofe name, is.marked A. P.C. ‘The book of 
Pfalms is figned }, B. The book of Proverbs is marked A. P, 
C. The € fet at fome diftance, to diftinguifh it from the for- 
mer A. P, ©, Ecclefiaftes and Solomon’s Song are marked A. 
P. E. for Andrew Perne, bifhop of Ely. Taiah, Jeremiah, 
and the Lamentations, were done by Robert Horn, bithop of 
Winchefter, ‘as may be “conjectured from the letters R. W. 
Ezekiel and Daniel ‘were ttanflated by T. B. L. which is fup- 
pofed to ftand for Bentham, ‘bifhop of Litchfield. Hofea, Joel, 
and the reft of the minor prophets, were done by Edmund 
Grindal, ‘then bifhop of London, who figns himfelf E. L. 
The Apocrypha, it is faid, was tranflated by Parkhurft, bifhop 
of Norwich: the. capitals fubjoined are I. N. The four Gof- 
pels, the A@is of the Apoftles, and the Epiftle to the Romans, 
Vou. I, ° , 47T were 
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were givento Cox, bifhop of Ely: the capitals are R.E. The 
firft Epiftle to the Corinthians-is fubfcribed G.G. which pro. 
bably may ftand for Gabriel Goodman, then dean of Weff. 
minfter. The remainder of the New Teftament had no capi. 
tals fubjoitied. Archbifhop Parket had the principal direGtiog 
of this affair, tevifed the performance, and perhaps gave the 
finifhing hand to it. He employed feveral critics in the He. 
brew andGreek languages to reviewthe old tranflation, and com. 
pare it with the original. One Laurence, famous for his {kill in 


the Greek, was employed to revife the New Teftament. 


In the fecond year of James I. a refolution was taken, 3t 
the conference held at Hampton-Court, for a new tranflation 
of the Bible; which defign was executed in 1607. The num. 
ber of the tranflators was forty-feven. They were thrown into 
fix divifions, and particular books affigned to each divifion, 

The firft divifion confifted of perfons refiding at Weftmin, 
fter. They were Dr. Andrews, dean of Weftminfter; Dr.Q. 
verall, deait of St. Paul’s; Dr.Seravia; Dr. Clark; Dr. Leifeild; 
Dr. Leigh, archdeacon of Middlefex; Mr. Burleigh; Mr, 


King; Mr. Thomfon; and Mr. Beadwell. Thefe tranflated 


the Pentateuch, andthe books of Jofhua, Judges, Ruth, Sa- 


muel, and Kings. 


_ The fecond divifion confifted of perfons refiding at Cam. 
bridge. They were Mr. Lively; Mr. Richardfon, afterwards 
D. D. and mafter of Peter-houfe and Trinity-College; Mr, 
Chaderton, afterwards D. D. and mafter of Emanuel; Mr, 
Dillingham; Mr. Andrews, afterwards D. D. and matter of 
Jefus-College,; Mr. Harrifon, vice-mafter of Trinity-College; 
Mr. Spalding, Hebrew-profeffor; and Mr. Bing. Their thare 
of the tranflation was the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemi- 
ab, Efther, Job, Pfalms, Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, and Solo- 


-thon’s Song. 


The third clafs of tranflators refided at Oxford, and were Dr, 


Harding, prefident of Magdalene-College; Dr. Reynolds, pre- 
fident of Corpus-Chrifti; Dr. Holland, rector of Exeter-Col- 


lege; Dr. Kilby, rector of Lincoln-College; Mr. Smith, af- 


terwards D. D. and bifhop of Gloucefter, who likewife wrote 


the preface to the tranflation; Dr. Brett; and Mr. Fairclowe. 


Thefe tranflated Ifsiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, 


Daniel, and the twelve lefler prophets. 


The fourth divifion lay in the univerfity of Cambridge: their 


names were, Dr, Duport, matter of Jefus-College; Dr. Branth- 
waite, mafter of Gonvil and Caius; Dr. Radclyffe; Dr. Ward, 


afterwards mafter of Sidney-College; Mr. Downs, Greek pro- 
feffor; Mr. Bovfe; and Mr.Ward. Their portion was. the 


prayer cf Manailes, and the reft of the Apocrypha, 
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The fifth divifion undertook the four Gofpels, the A&s of the 


- Apoftles, and the Apocalypfe. They refided at Oxford, and 


were, Dr. Ravis, dean of Chrift’s-Church, and afterwards bi- 
fhop of London; Dr. Abbot, mafter of Univerfity-College, 
and afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury; Dr. Eades; Mr. 
Thomion; Mr. Savil; Dr.Peryn; Ds. Ravins; and Mr, Har- 
mer. , 

Laftly, the fixth clafs were employed on the epiftles; and 
were, Dr. Barlow, dean of Chefter, afterwards bifhop of Lin- 
coln; Dr. Hutchinfon; Dr. Spencer; Mr. Fenton; Mr. Rab- 
bet; Mr. Sanderfon; Mr. Dekins; all refident in Weftmin- 
fter. 

Thefe tranflators, for the better carrying on this great under- 
taking, governed themfelves by the following rules. 

1, The ordinary Bible, read in the church, commonly cal- 
Jed the bifhops Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as 
the original will permit. 

2. The names of the prophets, and the holy writers, with 
the other names in the text, to be retained as near as may be, 
accordingly as they are vulgarly ufed. 

3. The old ecclefiaftical words to be kept, (viz.) the word 
charch, not to be tranflated congregation, &e. 

4. When any word has divers fignifications, that to be kept 
which has been moft commonly ufed by the eminent fathers, be- 
ing agreeable to the propriety of the place, and the analogy of 
aith. 

5. The divifion of the chapters to be altered not at all, or 
as little as may be. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot, 
without fome circumlocution, be fo briefly and properly ex- 
preffed in the text. 

7- Such quotations of places to be marginally fet down, as 
are proper for reference of one fcripture to another. 

8. Every perfon, of each divifion, to take the fame chap- 
ter or chapters; and, having tranflated or corrected them by 
himfelf, all the divifions to meet together, to compare what 
they have done, and come to a refolution what fhall ftand. 

g. As every divifion has finifhed any one book in this man- 
ner, to fend it to the reft, to be thoroughly examined. 

10. If any divifion, upon the review of a book fo fent, fhall 
doubt or differ upon any places, they are to acquaint the com- 
mittee appointed to manage it, to mark the places, and re- 
port their reafons ; to which, if the proper committee dif- 
dents, the difference is to be referred to a general meeting, 
47 2 which 
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which is to confift of a felect number of each divifion, to be 
nominated when the whole is gone through. 

11. When the fenfe of any difficult place is doubted of, 
letters are to be direfted, by authority, to any perfon of cha- 
raéter in the kingdom, to have his judgement upon the 

oint. 

F 12. Letters to be fent from every bifhop to the reft of his 
clergy, putting them in mind of the tranflation in hand, and 
charging thofe, who have fkill in the languaces, and have 
bent their ftudies that way, to fend their obtervations to 
the committees, either at Weftminfter, Cambridge, or Oxford, | 

13. The directors in each committee to be the deans of 
Weftminfter and Chefter, for Weftminfter ; and the king’s 
profeflors in Hebrew and Greek, for cach univerfity. 

The judicious Selden, fpeaking of the Bible, fays : ‘© The 
Englifh tranflation of the Bible is the beft tranflation in the 
world, and renders the fenfe of the original beft, taking in, 
for the Englifh tranflation, the bifhops Bible as well as king 
James’s. ‘The tranflators, in king James’s time, took an 
excellent way. That part of the Bible was given to him 
who was moft excellent in fuch a tongue (as the Apocrypha 
to Andrew Downs) ; and then they met together, and one 
read the tranflation, the reft holding in their hands fome Bi- 
ble, either of the learned tongues, or French, Spanith, I- 
‘talian, &c. If they found any iault, they fpoke; if not, he 
read on. 
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T is neceflary to the very idea of a perfect fyftem, that there 
fhould be a proper fubordination, a fcale, rifing by eafy and 
juft degrees, of the various rank$ of creatures; and, confequently, 
that there muft be fuch a creature as man, to fill up the fpace 
which he poffeffes. And itis allo plain, that, as his place is im- 
mediately above the brute, and below the angelic, nature, he 
could not poffibly have been formed otherwife thanhe is. He 
could not be fuperior to the animal rank without having powers 
and faculties fuperior to theirs: nor could he have been inferior 
to the angelic order of beings, without falling fhort of their pow- 
ers and faculties: it is the very thing which places him beneath 
them. Man, or whatever creature fhould have been made to 
fiil up the chafm between angelic and animal natures, muf 
have been exaftly what our fpecies aétually is; for, without 
fuch a rank as man, the moral fyftem could not have been per- 
feét, confequently could not have been at all; for it is —— 
tha 
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that an abfolutely perfect Being fhould produce an imperfe& 
work. From thefeconfiderations it will appear that there is no 
room to complain, that, by creating man in fuch a ftation, he 
is placed improperly. It is true, that very few of the brute 
fpecies are likely to fall fhort of the happinefs defigned them, 
they being more effeQtually confined to the track appointed them 
than it was proper fuch a creature as man fhould be: but is not . 
the immenfe fuperiority of happinefs, to which the human mind 
may with properattention rife, a very great overbalance for all the 
difadvantages our fpecies labour under? Would any man, had he 
his choice before hand, whether he fhould be of the human or 
brute fpecies, deliberately chufe the latter, in which he knew 
it was impoffible he fhould ever attain any contiderable degree 
of perfection and happinefs, rather than the former, in which 
he was fure, if he was not wanting to himfelf, he might rife to 
greatnefs and felicity inconceivable? Would any rational crea- 
ture make this abfurd choice, merely upon the confideration, 
that, if he was of a fpecies endowed with liberty, it was poffi- 
ble he might abufe it, neglect his own intereft, and with his 
eyes open run intoruin and mifery? What no reafonable being 
would chufe, let not prefumptuous man blame his Creator for 
not putting in his choice. If aman is what he ought to be, 
and placed where he ought to be, what has he to do, but to 
think of filling up his ftation with fuch propriety as is neceflary 
for a reafonable being to ftudy, who his defirous of attaining 
his own perfecticn and happinefs in the only way in which they 
are attainable? if the perfect concurrence of reafonable beings, 
as well as others, -with the divine fcheme, were neceilary to the 
very notion of a regular univerfal fyitem with a univerfal Go- 
vernor at the head of it, it was to be expected, that the final 
happinefs of fuch beings, as fhould habitually conform themfelves 
in difpofition and practice to the divine fcheme, fhould by the 
politive ordination of the fupreme Ruler of the world be clofely 
conneéted with their character and behaviour: and, if it be im- 
poffible to conceive a plan of univerfal oeconomy, laid by an 
univerfal and all-perfect Mind, that fhould not be fuitable to his 
own neceflary nature and character, but founded in mere arbi- 
trary will, it is likewife impoffible to conccive a fyftem in which 
the habitual conformity of reafonable beings, to the grand fcheme 
of the univerfal Governor, fhould not, naturally, and, as it 
were, of itfelf, produce happinefs. The divine fcheme of go- 
vernment is founded, not in arbitrary will, but in the eternal and . 
unchangeable re¢titude of the divine nature ; and therefore it is 
as much an impoffibility that it fhould be contrary to what it is, 
or that conformity to it fhould finally produce any thing —-. 
pinefs, 
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pinefs, or escent | any thing but mifery, as that the divine na~ 
ture, which is neceffarily what it is, fhould have been otherwife: 
fo that, till the time comes when univerfal irregularity fhall have 
the fame natural tendency to promote order, perfection, and hap- 
pinefs ; when the divine will comes to be dire€ily contrary to 
all the moral perfe&tions of his nature; till impoffibilities be- 
come poffible, and direé& contradiQions the fame ; there can be 
‘no chance for the happinefs of any reafoning being who does 
not ftudy to conform his difpofition and praétice to the general 
{cheme of the great Ruler of the world. 


Let daring impious man hear this and tremble. 


In order to bring mankind to a complete and perfec concur 
rence with the univerfal {cheme, it was neceffary that other 
means fhould be ufed than force or inftinét. Had man been 
only inanimate matter, nothing more would have beea neceflary 
than that he fhould be acted upon. Had he been a machine, a 
weight or a {pring would have been fufficient to make him per- 
form his motions. Were there nothing in man but the mere 
animal powers, were he capable of being raifed to nothing 
higher than the animal funétions, and, after having lived afew 
years, and left behind him afucceffor to fill his place and con- 
tinue the fpecies, to pafs out of exiftence, there would have 
needed no very grand apparatus to make him fill a place fo in- 
confiderable, fo as to contribute his fmall fhare of happinefs 
to the whole, and to fecure his own mean portion. But it is 
very much otherwife. Hardly any one well deny that man is 
endowed with thefaculty of underftanding ; by which, though 
weak indeed, and narrow at prefent, our {pecies are yet capable 
of diftinguifhing truth from falfhood in all points of importance, 
and with fufficient certainty. 

Now, in order to a creature’s a€ting properly its part, and 
concurring with the whole, it is evidently neceffary, that it 
make a proper ufe and application of every one of its faculties: 
by thefe means the perfection and happinefs of the univerfe would 
be beft promoted. Onthe contrary, every individual’s making 
an improper ufe of his faculties would introduce confufion, difore 
der and imperfeétion, in the fyftem ; and be the moft oppofite tothe 
divine {cheme that could be imagined. It therefore follows, that, 
as man is endowed with underftanding, he ought to cultivate and 
inform, not to blind and ftifle, it; to apply it to the fearching 
out ufeful and important truths, that may tend to promote the 
general happinefs. 

Another leading faculty, in the human mind, is will / and, 
in order to man’s concurrence in the univerfal fcheme, it is nee 
ceflary that he regulate his will properly, or infuch a manner 
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that he may will ‘or defire whatever tends to the general good, 
and nothing that oppofes or counteracts it. That there is, in 
man, a faculty called the will, or a power of chufing and refu- 
fing, is a fact, founded in fenfation and confirmed in reafoning. 
Let any man obferve what paffes in his own mind, without at- 
tending to the perplexing jargon of metaphyficians, and he will 
foon feel that he has it in his power to will or defire, to deter- 
mine himfelf in favour of, or againft, any particular object. 
We have no better proof of our exiftence, nor is it, in its na- 
ture, capable of any other, than that we feel weexift. Suppofe, 
for inftance, we are tempted to do a bad action; dothe motives, 
laid in our way, force usto compliance? (If fo, virtue and vice 
are unmeaning founds, and future punifhments and rewards the 
idle dreams of enthufiafts.) Do we not, on the contrary, -feel 
that we yield to thefe motives voluntarily, becaufe we preferred, 
a prefent object, which promifes fome fancied advantage? Do 
we not feel, in our minds, a ftruggle, between confiderations 
of prefent profit and pleafure and thofe of wifdom and virtue? 
Is it poffible we fhould feel any fuch re. ge if we were not free? 
Does any fuch thing pafs ina machine? Do we not find that 
we fometimes yield to temptations which, at other times, we 
get the better of? Were mana machine, he muft act as a ma- 
chine, uniformly and invariably. What is here remarked, with 
regard to our being tempted to commit a bad action, is applica- 
ble, mutatis mutandis, to that of an opportunity of doinga good 
‘one. Motives, according as they appear, will influence a rati- 
onal mind; but the appearance of motives, to our minds, de- 
pends very much upon ourfelves. If we are prevailed on by 
motives, do not motives force us? Do we not yield to them? if 
this is not being free, what is freedom? as we cannot doubt of 
our being free creatures, what have we more to think of, than 
how to make a proper ufe of our liberty, how to get our wills 
formed to a perfect concurrence with the grand fcheme of the 
Governor of the univerfe, fo that we may behave properly within 
our {phere? if we, and all other agents, did this, every {phere 
would be properly filled, and univerfal regularity, perfection, 
and happinefs, would be the refult of our actions. 

We find, by experience, that we are not of ourfelves at firft 
ftrongly attached to any object but what we are led to by inftin& 
or conftitution, in which there is nothing either blameable or 
praifeworthy. Some minds are indeed obfervably very well or 
ill difpofed in early youth; but the goodnefs of every young 
perfon is generally rather negative than pofitive, confifting in 
atemper fit for virtue, a foil proper to fow good feed in, and 
free from any unhappy caft of difpoftion: on the contrary thofe 


we 
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we call unpromifing children are unfortunate through fome res 
dundancy in the material frame, which proves unfriendly to the 
cultivation of virtue in the mind, which would otherwife {pring 
up almoft of itfelf: for virtue need only to be known, by an 
unprejudiced mind, to be loved. But the proper notion of 
goodnefs in a moral agent is a ftrong habitual inclination in the 
mind to concur with the divine fcheme, or to aé on all occafions 
agreeable tothe rules of rectitude, arifing not from mechanical 
inftin@, or mere conftitution, but from clear comprehentive 
views of the nature of things and of moral obligation. In this 
there is.a real and intrinfic excellence ; and, were this attach- 
ment to rectitude from rational confiderations univerfally prevas 
lent in moral agents, there could be no fuch a thing as moral 
evil. 

The Supreme Mind, viewing all things as they really are, 
and having all things in his pewer, can in no refpect be biaffed 
againft perfect rectitude. He is indeed himfelf the ftandard 
and bafis of it. ‘The mind of an angel, orarchangel, muft, ig 
proportion to the extent of his views of things, be more ftrongly 


attached to rectitude than any mortal in the prefent ftate. Yet - 


we have no reafon to imagine that {uch attachment was conge- 
nial to him, but rather the effect of examination and gradual 
improvement. We cannot conceive of a mind, juft produced 
into exiftence, as furnifhed with inclinations, attachments, or 
even ideas, ofanykind. Thefe we muft conceive as the effects 
of improvement: and we confider a mind, at its firft entrance 
into being, as endowed only with the capacity of taking in ideas, 
as the eye is of viewing objects, when prefented to it: fo that 
we can form no other notion of the elevated degree of goodnefs, 
which thofe glorious beings have obtained, than as the effect of 
. their having pafled a very long couric of improvement in a ftate 
far fuperior to our own: nor do the accounts we have in reve- 
Jation, of the fall of fome of them, feem fo well to fuit any o- 
ther fcheme, as that of their having been at that time in a ftate 
of difcipline and trial analagous to ours. But be that as it will, 
it is evident, that to fuch creatures as we are, with capacities 
and all other circumftances fuch as ours, nothing but a ftate of 
difciplinc could have anfwered the end of producing in us the 
necefiary attachment to rectitude or virtue: for this attachment 
or inclination could not have arifen in us of itfelf, and without 


adequate means. 
L. QUINTIDIUS. 
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{othe Enit or of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


SIR, 

N converfation with a friend, the other day, I advagced, 

‘¢ that, in common life, the fum of good which we enjo 
greatly furpafles that of evils,” little imagining that I thould 
be tempted to enter the lifts againft fome of the moft learned 
men of the age: but he gave me no quarter ; for, putting 
into my hands their opinions, he told me, that I muft either 
fubmit, or prove, by good reafons, that they were miftaken. 
How great foever my prejudice is in favour of thofe writers, 
1 muft ftill affirm, that I am not in the leaft fhaken in my 
notion of the principle in queftion. 

That excellent author, M. de Maupertuis, (whofe merit is 


_ univerfally eftablifhed, for the elegance of his ftile, and for 


the juftnefs as well as novelty of many reflexions,) {peaking 
upon this fubject, fays: ‘* J’appelle plaifir, toute perception 


que l’ame aime mieux €prouver, que ne pas éprouver : j’ap- 


pelle peine, toute perception que l’ame aime mieux ne pas 
éprouver, qu’éprouver.. Toute perception dans laquelle l’ame 
voudroit fe fixer, dont elle ne fouhaite pas l’abfence, pendant 
laquelle elle ne voudroit ni paffer 4 une autre perception, ni 
dormir, toute perception telle eit un plaifir ; le tems que dure 
cette perception eft ce que j’appelle moment heureux : toute 
perception que l’ame voudroit éviter, dont elle fouhaite l’ab- 
fence, pendant laquelle elle voudroit paffer 4 une autre, ou 
dormir, toute perception telle eft une peine ; !e tems que dure 
cette perception eft ce que j’appelle moment malheureux.”—— 
‘© T call every perception, which the mind had rather expe- 
rience than not experience, pleafure ; and I call every per- 
ception, which the mind had rather not experience than ex- 
perience, pain. Every perception, wherein the mind would 
be fixed, of which fhe wifhes the continuance, during which 
fhe would neither quit it for another perception, nor fleep ; 
every fuch perception is a pleafure, and the time of its conti- 
nuance I call the happy moment: but every perception, which 
the mind would avoid, whofe abfence it wifhes, and which fhe 
would willingly quit for another, or for flecp ; every fuch per-. 
Ception is a pain ; and the time of its exiftence I call the un- 
happy moment.” 

In the firft place I fhall remark, that it rarely happens that 
the mind has but one perception at one time: it commonly: 
has many ; of which, fome may be agreeable, others difa- 
greeable : we muft therefore underftand, in this place, by per- 
ception, that fenfe with which the mind is affected by the 
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fum of all the concurrent perceptions taken together. Herein 
I differ not from .M. Maupertuis ; but this: eclairciflement 
feems neceflary to me. 

The meaning of the word perception thus being fixed, I will 
now examine the definitions ; and I fhould admit, without 
difficulty, thofe which this illuftrious philofopher firft gives 
of pleafure and pain ; but the explication which he adds, and 
to which he chiefly adheres, wants precifion. If fuch part of 
it could be true, if is not by taking the terms in the natural 
fenfe : a perception, wherein the mind would be fixed, would 
not be fingly a pleafure; it would be a fovereign good ; at 
leaft it would be the greateft pleafure whereof the mind could 
have any idea; for what fatisfaGtion fhould one find in the 
enjoyment of any good, if one had an idea of another ftill 

reater? would not the mind wifh to quit the firft, to enjoy 
the other? So a perception may be attended with a real 
pleafure, though the mind would not defire to be fixed in it, 
even though it fhould wifh to quit it for another. Whena 
girl in the prime of youth and beauty, yielding at length to 
the tender folicitations of her lover, firft confeffes that fhe 
loves him, the fenfation in the mind of the lover muft be cer- 
tainly highly pleafing ; yet, I afk, would he be always con- 
tented with that pleafure ? would he defire nothing farther? 

That a perception be a pleafure, it is fufficient that the 
mind, whilft affected with it, prefers exiftence to non-exif- 
tence ; and, by confequence, every perception, which the 
mind prefers to perfect infenfibility, is a pleafure ; and, on 
the contrary, every perception, to which the mind prefers in- 
fenfibility, isa pain. This obfervation will be fufficient fingly 
to deftroy all the arguments by which philofophers attempt to 
prove, that, in common life, the fum of evils furpaffes that of 
felicity: ‘* How rare (fay they) are thofe perceptions which 
the mind enjoys! Is life any thing elfe than a continual wifh 
to change our perceptions ? and we would annihilate the in« 
terval from our wifhing to the accomplifhment of it. If God 
fhould grant our inclinations, the fpace of the longeft life 
would be but of few hours continuance : now, all the time 
which we would fupprefs is compofed only of unhappy mo- 
ments.” 

How common, may I fay in my turn, are thofe perceptions 
with which the mind is pleafed! What is life but a conti- 
nual enjoyment of pleafures, which are renewed and divertified 
every minute? Whilft we are even enjoying fome, others 
arife to our view, and which we are animated with a defire to 
purfue; and what is the road that leads to their enjoyment, 
but a field enamelled with flowers, which charms us to a for- 
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getfulnefs of the diftance they lie from us. There is fcarce a 
fingle object_in our nature which adminifters not to our com- 
fort: even our very wants give rife to as many different plea- 
fures. I could continue in this ftrain, and bring to view the 
immenfe number of objects which feem to be formed to con- 
tribute to the felicity of life ; but it is time to refume the 
language of philofophy, and examine fingly the reafons of 
thoie who take a different opinion. They fay, ‘* that all the 
defires of the mind fet it in a painful and’ unhappy fituation :” 
but nothing is farther from the truth ; for, excepting tome 
particular occafions, the mind, in the inftant of defiring a 
good which it hopes to enjoy, is far from being uneafy : for 
inftance, when, after moderate exercife, we perceive the in- 
clination and neceflity of retrefhing ourfelves with food, is not 
the perception, arilfing from that defire, grateful? It can 
never be difayreeable but when our wants are preffing, ‘and 
we have not the means of fatisfying them. ‘That very defire 
of the mind is a valuable gift of Providence ; it fills the mind 
with v gour which enlivens it, and gives a relifh for pleafures : 
it is from thence that thefe derive their fweeteft attraction ; 
and we may pronounce him, the moft unhappy of men, who 
has no defires. 

“ Life (it is faid) is wafted in a continual wifhing to 
change our perceptions :” I dare not wholly conclude trom 
thence, that life is a continual pleafure; but this at leaft is 
certain, that nothing elfe can be deduced from this general 
difpolition of men, unlcis it be that they do net enjoy perfect 
happinefs, or, to fpeak more precifely, a pleafure infinite in 
its duration. If to wifh for a greater happinefs than what we 
enjoy, or to be willing to fhift the {cene from one perception 
to another, be fufficient to conftitute a man unhappy, who 
but the eternal all-perfect Being can be faid to be happy ? 

Though a man thinks his prefent fituation infinitely prefe- 
rable to infenfibility or non-exiftence, yet his mind will not 
be fixed to the bleffings which it enjoys, impatieht to pof- 
fefs others which it hopes for. Young Alcimus is an example 
of this. He is the younger fon of a noble family, and almoft 
unprovided for. Fired with the defire of glory, he enters 
himfeif into the army, and afpires at nothing lefs than one 
day to have the command of armies ; neverthelefs he made his 
firft campain as an enfign. His behaviour in that poft recom- 
mended him to the notice of his fuperiors ; and, before the 
army was yet in winter quarters, he was made a captain. A- 
nimated with this fuccefs, his joy knows no bounds. Afk 
him if he would not willingly change his perception, and be 
carried forward to that point of time when he fhal!l be made a 
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lieutenant-general or ficld-marthal ; he would not hefitate to 
tell you, that he would gladly purchafe that happinefs at the 
price of half his blood. Is Alcimus, then, a€tually unhappy ? 
certainly no: his happinefs is only not perfe&t, becaufe he de- — 
fires a ftill greater than what he enjoys. If you ftay to make 
the refletion, you will fee that all men are Alcimi. But 
fays one, ** Still we would annihilate the interval ; now what- 
ever time we with to lofe muft be compofed of unhappy mo- 
ments.” It is true, we often make ufe of this language, but 
without weighing the force of the. expreffion. We would 
ftrike, out of our lives, months and years, becaufe wholly 
employed in the purfuit of our principal defign, thinking that 
in the interval we fhall not meet with any thing very agreeable 
to us: but is this a demonftration that we fhall not enjoy, in 
fact, any pleafures during thefe months and years? To rank 
them amongft our unhappy moments, we mutt be able to fay, 
' when they are expired, that there was not an inftant in them, 
wherein we had not preferred infenfibility, or non-exiftence, 
to the fenfations wherewith we were affefted. 

‘¢ All the diverfions of mankind (fay our opponents) prove 
the unhappinefs of their condition :” I fhould fay, on the 
contrary, that thefe prove their happinefs. ‘* It is (continue 
they) only to relicve themfelves from troublefome perceptions, 
that men play, hunt, drink, fmoke, &c. all men ftrive b 
bufinefs, whether trifling or ferious, to forget themfelves : all 
feek for remedies for the evil of living.” 

Of what importance is it, to the happinefs of life, with 
what view men divert themfelves, fo that in effect they efcape 
difagreeable perceptions, and procure fuch as are pleafing? ° 
Every moment they pafs in this manner may be termed happy: 
it is inaction alone that men avoid ; and we muft be greatly 
miftaken to imagine, that they endeavour to forget themfelves ; 
on the contrary, they are much taken up with themfelves, and 
are fond of employment ; and thofe moments, far from being 

-troublefome, are delightful to them. The next thought, that 
“¢ ail men feek for remedies from the evil of living,” is ftri- 
king ; but, on examination, it appears to want folidity. If, 
by Jife, is meant reft, without motion, and almoft without 
thinking, 1 agree that life is an evil, to which remedies fhould 
be applied: but if, by living, is underftood, to have the mind 
and the body, or both, employed, what will become of their 
conceit? I lay it down asa principle, that we can have agree-' 
able perceptions no longer than we make ufe of our faculties : 
the mind muft be employed, as well as the body. The critics 
muft excufe the expreflion, when I fay, that the moft grievous - 
of all employments is that of inaction and repofe; whereas’ 
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pleafure is ever formed with a moderate ufe of our ftrength. 
Such is our nature; and it would not be difficult to prove, if 
this were a proper place, that the wifdom and goodnefs of our 
Creator appear in forming us fuch. If, then, bufinefs is ne~ 
ceflary to us, is it ftrange that we have recourfe to fports and 
exercifes ? Our want is prefling ; but, iuch is the happinefs 
of our condition, that even trifling employments fatisfy. I 
have made a moderate ufe of many powers of my mind; if I 
continue, I fhall fatigue them : | leave, then, thefe powers at 
reft, and exercife others: when thefe are tired alfo, I fet the 
fprings of my body in motion, by walking, riding, &c. I 
have enjoyed life in ferious employment, and I have difco- 
vered the fecret of enjoying it in trifles : I have known how 
to avoid painful perceptions, by procuring thofe that are a- 
greeable: have 1 therefore fought for remedies againft the 
evil of living ? or, rather, have [ not found out the means of 
living happily ? 

It is faid, that, ‘* in examining the natures of the pleafure 
and the pains of the body, we muft begin with a fad remark, 
that pleafure diminifhes by its continuance, and grief in- 
creafes : the continuance of impreffions which give pleafure to 
the body weakens the intenfenefs of them ; but the intenfe- 
nefs of pain is increafed by the continuance of thofe impref- 
fions which occafion them.” But there is fallacy in this rea- 
foning : a fingle pleafure diminifhes by duration, but not 

leafure in general. Becaufe I have taken an agreeable walk, 
fall I not therefore find enjoyment in my dinner? or if the 
meat feems excellent to me, fhall the wine, for that reafon, 
be infipid? After a fimple, but delicious, repaft, which a 
ood appetite has made {till more grateful, fhall my ears be 
infenfible to the concord of fweet founds, or my eyes to the 
charms of beauty? I confefs, if I fhould ftrive to perfift in, 
the enjoyment of any one of thefe pleafures, the duration of it 
would leffen it; it would make it painful: but for what rea- 
fon? plainly becaufe the very effence of pleafure confifts in va- 
riety. Pleafures do not, like pain, arife from a fingle caufe. 
Pain is wholly owing to a diforder of fome particular part of 
the body, and muft be felt as long as that diforder fubfifts ; 
the very continuance of it augments the intenfenefs, even by 
the neceffity the mind feels of fixing its attention too long on 
the fame object. If the diforder increafes, the pain increafes 
likewife ; but, the inftant the former is at an end, the latter 
ceafes, and gives immediate rife to a very real pleafure, that 
of feeling the returns of vigour and good health. If we were 
always as fenfible of this pleafure as we are in a recovery from 
illnefs, I might oppofe it fingly to all the bodily pains of com- 
mon 
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mon life ; for we enjoy this pleafure whole years, for a fingle 
day we fuffer of pain: but we fhall foon fee what a number 
of other pleafures is to be thrown into the balance, and which 
the little ailments of the body do not hinder us from enjoying 
conftantly. 

We are told, that ‘* they are but few parts of our body 
that procure us pleafure ; but every one expofes us to the fen- 
fations of pain.” It might be very difficult to name that part 
of the body which does not give us pleafure ,; but where is 
that wretch who has been affiicted in every part ot his body? 
If hereby is meant only the poflibility of pain, then nothing 
is proved ; for the queftion is not what may poffibly happen, 
but what actually does happen in common life. But this cale 
culation in another view is imperfect ; for we are not fingly 
to confider whether the parts of the body, which give plea. 
fure or pain, be greater in number ; we ought to reckon alfo 
the number of different pleafures and pains which each indi- 
vidual part of the body gives rife to, and the number of ob- ° 
oo which occafion them. A man, for inftance, may have 

ands in twenty counties, and yet be not fo rich as he that 
bas pofleffions only in two. Let us, then, fuppofe, that our 
bodies are compofed of four thoufand different parts, and each 
capable of being difordered; here then will be four thoufand 
pains poffible ; and, though there fhould be no more than ten 
parts of the body which could give us pleafure, if each of 
thefe can give birth to a thoufand different pleafures, there 
will be then ten thoufand different pleafures, and only four 
thoufand different poffible pains. But, though every fenfible 
object can give us difagreeable as well as pleafing fenfations, 
yet, to give us pain, thefe muft be fo near as to hurt us with | 
a certain degree of force ; whilft the flight of birds, their va- 
rious plumage, the beautiful profpe& of a well-cultivated coun- 
try, &c. &c. afford us great variety of pleafures, without the pof-, 
fibility of giving us pain. Without confidering poffibilities 
farther, I will boldly affirm, that the number of pleafures, 
with which the body is affected, is infinite. The fenfe of 
feeing only is the fource of many different pleafures: the 
hearing produces about as many — What a number of delica- 
cies that delight our tafte ! and of fragrant odours, our fmel- 
ling! There is not an atom in our bodies, from which we 
do not derive fome pleafure, by the fenfe of feeling, though 
in a different degree. To all thefe different pleafures, which 
{pring from our fenfes, what corporal pain can we fet in oppo- 
fition? fingly that which arifes from a diforder in fome part 
of the body; for though the whole may be difordered, yet 
that never happens, and the other but feldom ; whereas the 
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pleafures arifing from the gratifications of the various fenfes 
are almoft inceflant : fo that, had we only to oppofe the plea- 
fures to the pains, with regard to their numbers, there would 
be no comparifon ; the advantage would indifputably be with 
the former. But we will even compare their intenfity with 
each other; and in this refpeét it is faid, that the advantage 
in point of number will be more than balanced. I confefs, if 
we were to weigh the moft lively pleafures with the fharpeft 
pains, the latter would preponderate : neverthelefs we muft 
not make the eftimate from the complaints of the fufferers nor 
the fad tales of valetudinarians, but from an examination, 
what toil and pain men will bear, to obtain what they efteem 
a great good ; and one would be furprifed to fee what men 
would fuifer, not only for the enjoyment of pleafures which 
they had never experienced, but even for a repetition of thofe 
with which they had been cloyed. Thhofe pains, which they 
confent to fuffer, muft be deemed lefs poignant than the plea- 
{ures thus purchafed : even the deliberation of the mind, whe- 
ther it fhall fubmit, or not, to fuffer, proves the equality. 
But there are fome pains, it is faid, which a man would not 
at any rate confent to fuffer, and which muft therefore be 
confeffed to be more intenfe than the greateft pleafures ; but 
it muft alfo be confefled, that fuch pains happen very feldom 
in common life, and that numbers die full-aged without ever 
feeling them. ‘That thefe can be only momentary, is evident 
from our very frame ; when they ceafe to be tolerable, we are, 
no longer fenfible of them ; whilft the leaft abatement is at- 
tended with a pleafing fenfation. It appears, then, evident to 
me, that the pleafures arifing from our fenfes greatly exceed 
the pains we fuffer ; and I am perfuaded, that no one, who 
ferioufly reflects on this fubject, will admit the confequence of 
the illuftrious Maupertuis, where he fays, ‘* Being thus ex- 
pofed, in refpect of our bodies, to a greater quantity of pain 
than pleafure, (the former of which augments by continua- 
tion, the latter: diminifhes,) it would be happy if “we could 
be entirely free from all impreffions of the fenfes, if we could 
renounce all pleafing gratifications, and be free from corporal 
afflictions ; for there is much more to lofe than gain, by being 
thus expofed.” 

I might obferve, that it would be difficult to difcover how 
men would be employed, or what ideas they would have, if 
all communication with the fenfes fhould be cut off. But, 
without refting it here, I would only afk, what are thofe 
pains, in common life, fo terrible to the fenfes? Some peo- 
ple have fore eyes : but will it be faid, that the pains, which 
all mankind futfers from the eyes exceed the pleafures which 
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the: organs of vifion procure? The fame queftion might be | 
mate on every other fenfe. Let us then conclude, that, 
fince, in refpect of our bodies, we feel much lefs pain than 
pleafure, (pains which can even arife but from one fingle caufe, 
the ceafing whereof gives immediate rife to fome pleating fen- 
fation, whereas our pleafures have a thoufand different fources, 
and the ceafing of one is only to give place to another,) wes 
fhould have juft reafon to lament our condition, if condemned 
to give up all thefe pleafures, to be free from the pains which 
we feel from our fenfes. 

it would be proper, here, to examine the menial pleafures 
and pains: but’ my ideas, in this particular, differ not from 
the generality of writers, who argue, that thefe pleafures are 
very folid; that it is in our power always to avoid any dif- 
quietude of mind. Since, then, the pleafures of the mind 
confeffedly exceed the pains, and I flatter mytelf I have proved 
that the pleafures of the body are much fuperior to its afflic- 
tions, I hope I am fupported in drawing this confequence, 
that, in common life, the fum of good furpaffes that of evil. 

We muft not fuffer ourlelves to be caught with the mur- 
muring of the greater part of mankind : their complaints for 
fomething they poffefs not are often infincere, generally un- 
reafonable, and always unjuft and criminal. Can we too 
much deplore the folly of thofe who are ever talking of their 
unhappinefs whilft they live, and yet think themfelves mof 
unhappy when death is in their view? I can feel what it is 
to fear death, when one thinks ferioufly of what is to come 
afterwards ; but wherefore fhould the idea of annihilation 
make thefe people fhrink back with fear? is it not from a fee * 
cret conviction, that, far from being gainers by infenfibility, 
they would be infinitely lofers? If any accident fhould dif- 
turb the tranquillity of our lives, let our imaginations turn 
back to thofe happier hours, the enjoyment of which will be 
ever frefh in our memories ; let us enumerate the many blef- 
fings we ftill enjoy, and which offer themfelves in alleviation 
of our misfortunes. If we perceive that our hearts afpire to 
more perfect felicity, let us be careful to ftrew with flowers the 
way which fhould lead us thither, -and enjoy with our under- 
ftanding, and with the moft grateful acknowledgements, 
thoie biefiings which the bountiful hand of Providence has fo 
liberally fhowered upon us. 
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The Infirubtions of Virtue: a Vifion 


«© Virtue fometimes deigns to vifit 
earth ; but her native abode is in the 
heavens.” Prato, 


OW had the fun, with mildly- 
beaming ray, 
Sunk in th’Atlantic main, and clos’d the 
day. 
Drawn, by mild eve’s refrefhing {weets, 
to rove, 
I left the town, and fought th: fhady 
grove : 


, There, on a fragrant bank, I foon re- 


clin’d, 

Lull’¢ by the whifp>rs of a gentle wind. 

Mofs form’d the couch, with vi'lets pur- 
pled o’er; 

So beauteous fhells bedeck the barren 
fhore. 5 

High o’er my ‘.ead the verdant branches 
piay’d, 

And form’d « peaceful, cool, refrething, 
thade, 

Now fhone fublime, amid the blue fe- 
rene, 

Majettic Cyntiia, night’s refplendent 
queen. 

Each tap’ring horn with light illuftrious 
glows, 

And o’er the fcenea filver mantle throws. 

Around her throne the golden planets roll, 

And ‘ters unnumber’d fhine from pole to 
pole. 

Peace fpread her pinjons o’er the vaft proe 
found, 

And folemn awe and filence hover’d 
round. 


While thus in eafe the whole creation . 


ley, 

And cleng*e, for reft, the labours of the 
day, 

Her leaden wings the ebon goddefs fpread, 

And wav'd her poppies o'er my drooping 
head : 

With her foft fetters the my limbs en- 
chain'd, 

And breath’d repofe, and o’er my fenfes 
reign’d, 

But while within her foft embrace cone 


nd, 
A firange, yet pleafing, vifion fill’d my 
mind, 
Methought I ftood upon a rock’s fteep 
brow, 
That over-hung th’extended deeps below : 
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Craggy and vaft, with rugged thorn o’ere 
grown, 
Its fides appear’d, and fteep the paflage. 
down. 
No herbage green, or flow’rs, the foil 
fupplies ; 
But, with a {tony front, it frowns a= 
gaintt the fkies ; 
Beyond the reach of cultivation plac’d, 
Untriendly, difmal, folitary, wafte! 
The fea-mews lurk within its furrow’d 
fide, 
And hardy wild-goats in its clefts abides 
O’er the vaft furface of the rolling main 
High rofe the furge, and curl’d the liquid 
lain. 
At length, far diftant on the fea-green 
flood, 
A form I faw, which void of motion ftood 3 
Unlefs that, nearer to the founding fhore, 
Approach’d the wave which this bright 
obj. & bore. 
Near, and more near, with flow advance 
it drew, 
Till on the beach it ftood, full in my 
view. 
In bright array th’etherial form was 
dreft : : 
Down from her fhoulders flow’d a fnowy 
veft, 
Adorn’d with gems and pearl, the thining 
ftore 
Of ocean’s bed, or Indus” wealthy fhore. 
High o’er her head a radiant crefcent 
fhone, 
And beam’d illuftrious as the rifing fun. 
Complacent mildnefs deck’d her beaue 
teous face ; 
Yet temper’d with fevere majeftic grace, 
Her piercing eyes to heav'n the virgin 
turn’d, 
‘Where Phebus in meridian glory burn’d. 
In herright-hand the bore an ample fhielc, 
And light-wing’d angeis glitter’d on its 
field : 
Upon her left appear’d a milk- white dove, 
Emblem of innocence, of peace, and love. 
At length fhe mounts, with eaic, th2 
dang’rous way, 
Which to the rock’s tremendous fummit 
lay : 
Swiftly her feet the mazy path explore, 
‘And gain'the brow that overlooks the 
fhore, 
When on the rugged cliff the faw me ftand, 
With afpect fweet, the feiz’d my trem- 
bling hand, 
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Her mein was lovely, and her looks were 
kind; 

For foft compafiion toueh’d her heav’nly 
mind. ' 

Then with a voice melodious as the found 

Of angels, when with praife the heav’ns 
refound, ; 

The folemn filence fhe indulgent broke, 

And, fweetly-{miling, thus benignant 
fpoke : 

** © youth, belovw’d by heav’n, my 

words attend, 

And lea:n inftru€tion from a faithful 
friend : 

I, though unfeen, thy erring footfteps 
guard, 

At once thy guide, thy glory, and re- 
ward. 

Of all the human race, there’s none at- 


tain, 
At death, a bleft exemption from their 
ain, 
But thofe who by my facred precepts move, 
And their affections fix on things above ; 
Who, rt earth’s allurements, nobly 
rife 
To objeéts more fublime, the treafure of 
the fkies, 
“© Behold, ’tis VirTvE now . before 
thee ftands ; 
°Tis the accofts thee,— fhe who now 
commands ; 
°Tis the invites thee, —fhe who would 
reftrain 
Thy foul from vice and confequential 
ain, 
hens the counfel of a faithful friend, 
And for a moment thine attention lend : 
Turn now thine eye ; the broad expanfe 


furvey, 
And mark yon profpect on the wat’ry 
way.” 
She faid, and ceas’d. My eyes I in- 
ftant caft 


Ger the vaft furface of the foaming wafte. 
There with tempeftuous rage the furges 


roar, 
And farious foam and dafh againft the 
fhore. 
Bright through the gloom the red-wing’d 
light’nings fly, 
And bellowing thunders rend th’ affrighted 
fky. 


For on the main a flender skiff arpear’d, 

Whofe mafts but juit above the waves 
were rear'd 5 

This way and that, tofs’d by the angry 
tide 

With motion {wift, it roll’d from fide to 
fide. 
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Sometimes it tow’rs fuperior in the fkiey, 
Then, funk beneath the fweliing wave, 


it lies ; 

While dang’rous rocks in fecret ambufk 
wait, 

And dreadful whirlpcols threat impending 
fate, 

Deftruétion hovers o’er the trembling 
crew, 

And Death in all his terrors meets their 
view. 

Struck with the fight, foft pity touch’d 

my breeft, 


And thus the torm celeftial I addrefe’d, 


‘¢ Ah! why, alas! fhould winds and 


waves confpire, 
With furious force, and unrelenting ire, 
Yon feeble bark untimely to deftroy, 
In view of port, when flufh’d with rifing 


J0Ys 
Their parents, friends, and children, to 


embrace, 

And foon to view each long-forgotten 
face, ° 

Oh for fome friendly hand, the helm to 
guide, 

Amidft the fury of the fwelling tide — 

Some friendly pow’r, that might the ftorm 
appeafe, 

And fife conduét them through ferener 
feas !"” 

This faid, I ceas’d. The form divine 

rejoin’d : 

“¢ Let not defpair afflict thy gen’rousminds 

Heav’n’s laws are founded on a righteous 
plan: 

Yon's but an emblem of the ftate of man, 

Socn as embark’d upon the fea of life, 

Dangers invade, and paffion’s baneful 
ftrife 

Breaks on his peace ; difturb his foul’s 
repofe, 

And overwhelm him with a weight of 
woes, 

If virtuous, envy, with envenom’d dart 
And force malignant, wounds him to the 
heart : . 

The blafts of pride o’erfet his feeble fails, 

And adverfe fortune blows deflrudtive 
gales. 

Ambition’s glitt’ring fummits tempting 
rife, 

And pleafure, crown’d with rofe-buds, 
charms his eyes. 

Now fwift-wing’d Hope his panting bofom 
moves 3 

By her infpir’d, each dang’rous fcene he 
proves. 

Then fears alarm, and chill his ardent joy, 

Reverte the profpett, and his blifs —“ $ 
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On danger’s dreadful brink he trembling 
ftands, 
Ard {preads to heav’n his fupplicating 
hands 5 j 
Implores protection from that Pow’r on 
high, 
Who a ne creation with a Father's eye ; 
Who pitying fees the humble fuppliant 
bend, 
And, him to fuccour, will his arm.ex- 
tend. 
s¢ Now view once more, where late 
deftruction reign’d, 
Behold, and fee the furious winds re- 
ftrain’d. 
The waves are fmooth'd ; the thunders 
ceafe to roar ; 
And curling billows gently kifs the fhore: 
A peaceful bofom now the harbour yields, 
And Sol’s bright beams illume the liquid 
fields.”” 
I Jook’d, and joyful faw the fmiling 
fcene, 
The plaffy main, and harbour all ferene, 
Now, from the jaws of death repriev’d, 
the crew 
Expand the canvas, and the fails renew, 
To catch the frienaly gale, and make 
their way 
To where in view the peaceful harbour 
Jay : 
This gain’d, they joyful greet the happy 
rey 
And fmile on dangers paft, and heav’n 
adore, 
Then, with complacent fmile, the 
nymph rejoin’d : 
® Hence learn the purpofe of th’Etcrnal 
- Mind ; 
Nor with iniuftice charge the fix’d decree, 
That governs al], throughout immenfity, 
Though human knowl. dge fails to fee the 
tause 
Of God’ sall-righteous never-varying laws, 
Yet in confummate wifdom they ae made, 
And wife the plan omnifcient Pow’r has 
laid : 
Could’it thou that plan in one vaft view 
explore, 
Thy ravith’d foul would filently adore ! 
Let this inftruGive profpeét lead thy mind 
In ev'ry ftate of life to be refign’d ; 
And let this confolation cheer thy foul, 
With joy which no events may e’er con- 
troul, 
™ while in virtue’s path thy feet are 
ed, 
Bleffings divine will o’er thy tent be fhed : 
Or if, thy faith and conftancy to try, 
‘Heav’n hans the cup of tranfient mis’ry, 
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This humbly drank, then fweeter potions 
wait, 
And joys fucceeding will thy blifs com- 
plete. 
When life’s expiring lamp fhall dimly 
burn, . 
And thy frail frame to kindred duft muft 
turn, 
The op’ning profpe&t fhall ferenely thine, 
And 1 will waft thee to the realms di- 
vine, 
EUSEBIUS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Ledger. 


UMMAGING ‘over a parcel of old 
papers, once the property of my 
predeceflors, I laid my hand on the fol- 
lowing produétion ; which, (as we are 
apt to judge of the tafte of others from our 
own,) having given me fome pleafure in 
the perofal, { fend for infertion in the 
Monthly Ledger, thinking it may com- 

municate the fame to others, 
ICENUS, 


Advice to a friend on the fore of Marriage. 


OT to let our admiration 
rife beyond a temp’rate {phere, 
Horace fays is bere the ready 
Road to happinefs fincere. 


This is certain, if our minds 
Settled, calm, ferene, the view, 

‘Wifdom loves to deal inftruction, 
And teach us what to fay and do. 


Ceafe, then, my friend, from anxious 
thought ; 
We cannot others aéts controul : 
Enough thy breaft has learnt to heave — 
Huth’d be the tumult of thy foul, 


Come, let us court a happier hour, 
And {port in reafon’s chearful rays 5 

Laugh, without folly, where we mutt, 
And pity where we cannot praife. 


Integrity, with open front, 

Pour’d out in love an honeft heart:s 
This be thy wall of brafs, and this 

Thy fortrefs, *gainft affli€tion’s dart. 


It met, or feem’d to meet, a {mile — 
Mutt thofe be fickle that are fair ? 
"It bar’d the breaft to ev’sy fearch — 
Should thofe ufe art-who wifdom hare? 


X 2 Strange 
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Strange medley | — but advert to this ; 
Thy fortrefs lofty ramparts yield — 
Afcend —lo! fpeculation’s mount 
To thy raie’d eyes now opes a fpacious 


See’ft thou two feniors iffuing from yon 
town, 
Intent in converfe asthey cut the wind ? 
Much ftrefs they lay on houfe and riches 
ftore 
_To warp the paffions of a female mind ; 


And thal! prevail: for fee that flender 


youth, 
Pacing the felf-fame road with lively 
ec — 
Enough — Defcend, and catch the rea- 
*  s*ning ftrain ; 
Know thy own worth, and bid that 
worth be frees 


Trying “tis to meet refufal, 
When the fair begin to melt ; 

But the, who frowns then without reafon, 
Love’s true paffion ne’er has felt. 


And, without the heart’s affeftion, 
Who would with the hand to gain ? 

. Marriage without mutual tranfpost 
Soon becomes a galling chain, 


Are riches, houfe, or fituation, 
The fair’s chief aim, or thofe about her ? 
In either cafe, my friend, believe me, 
Thou’rt a far happier man without her, 


Affume the man — thake off her fetters: 
Yet ever let thy withes rife 

Tender for her future bleffirg, 
Be thou merry ftill and wife, 


If they’ve dealt by artful meafure, 
A& thou on wifdom’s open plan ; 
For cunning is to honeity 
But as an ape is to a man, 


Then let them, if they can, exult 
In each prudential {cheme and wile : 
When cunning gets the fart of franknefs, 
I wonder if the heat can fmile. 


But if, feeing their own folly, 

They fhould chufe the nobler part, 
To reward thy honeft paffion, 

How great the triumph of thy heart! 


He, w' om the mufe, in ertlefs lays, 
Now bids to pour th’inftrn Aive tale, 

Claims as his own a female heart, 
Where feady virtue does prevail, 


Hid from the world he found the fair, 
By foolith tongues traduc’d, malign’d ; 
Her virtue won his youthful heart ; 
Her manners fix’d his roving miod, 


Form"d by a prudent mother’s care, 

She learn’d her early thoughts to bend, 
Amidft th’employments of her fex, 

To mark the duties of a friend, 


Such may’ft thou find, my friend! and 
then 
No fears or clouds thou wilt defcry ; - 
Clouds which without a reafon rife, 
And fears which {pring no man knows 
why, 


And ere again thou feek’ft a mate, 
Let me this ufeful leffon tell : 

Where caprice, or where cunning rules, 
True love and friendthip cannot dwell, 


Ope to MELANCHOLY. 


OME, Melancholy, mufing maid, 
Who feck’ft the thick fequefter’d 
thade, 
Where folitude ereéts her filent throne ; 
Or wild umbrageous bow’r, 
Or ivy-mantled tow’r, 
With bats fwift wheeling round its fhat- 
ter’d fides, 
Where croaks the raven — where the 
owl refides, 
And through the ftill night ,pours her 
plaintive moan : 
Where ruins featter’d round, 
And crumbling fragments ftrew the ground, 
Watching the glow-worm’s paly ray, 
Or meteois fhooting thro” th’aerial way, 
From converfe with mankind thou feckeft 
to retire ; 
Thou who, with difhevel’d hair, 
Sit’ ft mufing ona rugged ftone, 
With fixed eye, and biow fevere, 
Where the gurgling waters run, 
Infpire the fong. 
To thee belong 
The fad, yet foothing, ftrains that wake 
The mournful lyre. 
Slow and folemn be the found, 
While the ftrings my fingers {weep ; 
Let the pendent rocks around 
With trickling waters weep, 
And Echo waft my rifing fighs 
O’er the wild margin of the foaming deep. 
Sometimes methinks I fee thee Jie reclin’é 
Beneath the baneful yew-tree’s thade 5 
With filent forrow brooding o’erthy mind, 
Sad by mournfal mufing made ; 
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And, while thy pale cheek refts upon thy 
hand 


and, 

The chryftal drops foft-trickling from 
thine eyes, ~ ; 
Defcending, ftrew with pearls the barren 

ftrand, 
While ev’ry hollow breeze comes loaded 
with thy fighs, 
No more the gay, the feftive, throng, 
The mazy dance, the fprightly fong, 
Softly warbling, charm thine ear 3 
Mufic fwells the netes in vain 5 
Pleafure, with her {portive train, 
Scarce can keep thee from defpair. 
For thee. in vain, fweet {pring awakes 
the flow’rs 5 
In vain gay fummer fhines in varied dies, 
Or autumn fheds her fruits in golden 
fhow’rs ; — 
To thee each beauteous fcene no joy fup- 
plies. 
Far from thefe, to dreary fcenes, 
A lonely haunt, or gloomy fhade, 
*Mongft the mournful evergreens, 
Thou retir’it and hid’ ft thy head. 
The rifted rock, the column’s fhatter’d 
brows, 
The blafted oak, by Jove’s dread bolt de- 
form’d, 
The crumbling tow’r, where clafping ivy 


grows, 
The tott’ring battlements which war has 
ftorm’d, 

With penfive pleafure feed thine eyes, 
And lull thy woes with fancied eafe, 
While the pale moon her fhadowy beam 

fupplies. 
Sometimes, where fepulchral ftones 
Proclaim the fpoils of Death’s all-conq- 
*ring hand, 
And o’er the flow-corroding bones 
Their name and age in frail memorial 
ftand, 


Thou fit’ft, and, poring o’er the tale, 
Becom’ ft thyfelf a monument in tears. 
There, beneath the vaulted fkies, 
With pallid cheeks, and tearful eyes, 
While the chilling damps arife, 
(Peace a ftranger to thy breaft,) 
Joylefs, penfive, and diftrefs’d, 
(The bleak winds beating o’er thy naked 
head, 
And fpsrting with thy hair,) 
Thou fee’ft around thin fhades arife, 
Aad fheeted ghofts, and fpeétres drear, 
Glide tedious with averted eyes, 
Shoot up in Jambent flame, and tow’r a« 
long the fkies. 
Then hollow groans thine ear invade 5 
Echoing through the gloomy thade, 
Difturb the deep forene s 
The moon retires behind a cloud, 
And Night puts on her fable throud, 
And horror cloaths the fcene. 
Now, with filent fteps and flow, 
Inly pining with thy wee, 
To thy folitary cell, 
‘Where thou ever lov’it to dwell, 
Thou, retreating with a figh, 
Seek’ft, but in vain, to clofe thy ever- 
wakeful eye, 
Around thy couch, the family of Spleen, 
With afpe& wan, and ghaftly mein, 
(Ideal fhapes, in terror clad,) arife ; 
And difcontent, with baneful wing, 
Of ev’ry joy pollutes the fpring, 
And fpreads a dark veil o’er the brighteft 
fkies. ; 
Not all the blifs that Eden could beftow 
Can light up funfhine in thy penfive 
breaft ; 
Fix’d are thy forrows ; rooted is thy woe 
And nought on earth can yield. thee 
peace or reft, 
EUSEBIUS, 





To the Epitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


URIO prefents his compliments to your ingenious correfpondent, W. who gave 

us a poetical Walk from Norwich to Walden, in your laft number ; and, as he 

has created a Gothic {pire to the iteeple of Attleborough in Norfolk, wi! be much 
obliged to him to give a poetical defcription of its altitude in your next. Curio will 
alfo efteem it a ftill farther obligation if Mr. W. will alfo tell us what he means by 


Hadley’s dome near Walden, 
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